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PREFATORY NOTE 



As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) editions of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other, and any 
departure from both, have been indicated. An 
abridged account of the manuscripts of Plutarch 
may be found in the Introduction to the first 
volume. Of the Lives presented in this volume, the 
Agesilaus and Pompey are contained in the Codex 
Sangermanensis (S 8 ) and the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), and in a few instances weight has been given 
to readings from the Codex Matritensis (M a ), on 
the authority of the collations of Charles Graux, as 
published in Bitrsians Jahresberickt (1884). No 
attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish either 
a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. For 
these, the reader must still be referred to the major 
edition of Sintenis (Leipzig, 1839-1846, 4 voll., 8vo). 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, unless 
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PREFATORY NOTE 



otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 
Bekker. 

All the standard translations of the Lives have 
been carefully compared and utilized,, including that 
of the Pompeif by Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN. 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
March, 1917. 



ORDER OF THE PARALLEL LIVES IN THIS 
EDITION IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 
OF THE GREEK LIVES. 



Volume I. 

(1) Theseus and Romulus. 
Comparison. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 
Comparison. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 
Comparison. 

Volume II. 

(4) Themistocles and 

Caraillus. 



(9) Aristides and Cato the 
Elder. 
Comparison. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 
Comparison. 

Volume III. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Max- 

imus. 
Comparison. 

(14) Nicias and Crassus. 
Comparison. 

Volume IV. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriola- 

nus. 
Comparison. 
(12) Lysander and Sulla. 
Comparison. 

Volume V. 

(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 
Comparison. 
(8) Pelopidas and Marcellua. 
Comparison. 



Volume VI. 
(22) Dion and Brutus. 
Comparison. 
(7) Timoleon and Aemilius 
Paulus. 
Comparison. 

Volume VII. 
(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 

Comparison. 
(17) Alexander and Julius 
Caesar. 



Volume VIII. 
(15) Sertorius and Eumenea. 

Comparison. 
(18) Phocion and Cato the 
Younger. 



Volume IX. 
(21) Demetrius and Antony. 

Comparison. 
(11) PyrrhusandCaiusMarius. 



Volume X. 
(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and 
Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus. 
Comparison. 
(10) Philopoemen aud Flam- 
ininus. 
Comparison. 

Volume XI. 

(24) Aratus. 
(23) Artaxerxes. 

(25) Galba. 

(26) Otho. 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER OF THE 
PARALLEL LIVES. 



(1) Theseus and Romulus. 

(2) Lycurgus and Numa. 

(3) Solon and Publicola. 

(4) Themistocles and Camillas. 

(5) Pericles and Fabius Maximua. 

(6) Alcibiades and Coriolanus. 

(7) Timoleon and Aeinilius Paulus. 

(8) Pelopidas and Marcellus. 

(9) Aristides and Cato the Elder. 

(10) Philopoemen and Flamininus. 

(11) Pyrrhus and Caius Mariua. 

(12) Lysander and Sulla. 

(13) Cimon and Lucullus. 

(14) Nicias and Crassua. 

(15) Sertorius and Eumenes. 

(16) Agesilaiis and Pompey. 

(17) Alexander and Julius Caesar. 

(18) Phocion and Cato the Younger. 

(19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 

Gracchus. 

(20) Demosthenes and Cicero. 

(21) Demetrius and Antony. 

(22) Dion and Brutus. 

(24) Aratus. 

(23) Artaxerxes. 

(25) Galba. 

(26) Otho. 



AGESILAUS 



ArHSIAAOS 

I. 'ApxlSafios 6 Zev^iBdfiov fiacrikevaas eiri- Pani 

LCOVf fCCLT€\t7T€V VtOV €K yifVaiKOS a^l62] 

evhofcLfJiov, AafnriBoix;,'* Ay iv, Kal tto\v vecorepov p * I 
Ev7T(o\la<; MeX^aiTnrlSa Ovyarpos, * Ayr}- ^6 
aCkaov. iirel Be tt}? ftacrikeLas "AyiBi irpoar}- 
KOV<rri<; Kara tov vofiov iBkdti]*; iBoKei ftiorevaeiv 
o AyijaiXaoSy tfx^V T V V Xeyofievrjv dycoyrjv iv 
AatceSaifiovi, o-KXrjpdv fiev ovaav rij BiaiTy real 
iTokvirovoVj iraiBevovaav Be tovs veov<; dpyecrBai. 

2 Bio Kai jjiacri v vtto tov ^ifioaviBov rrjv ^irdpTrjv 
irpoarjyopevadai " BajiaGip,$poTov? &>9 fidXiara 
Sid rayv idcov rov<; 7ro\lra<; roi<; v6fioi<; 7T€1&t}vlov<; 
Kal yeipor\Qei<$ TTOiovcrav, coairep i7T7rov<; evdv? 
apXV? Safia&fievovs. ravrt]^ d<f>i7)aiv 6 vofio? 
t^9 avdyfcrjo; tol/? eirl fiacrikeia rpetyofievovs 

3 Traihas. 'AyrjaiXda) Be fcal tovto virrjp^ev iBiov, 
eXOelv €7tl to dpyeiv purj diraiBevTOv tov dpye- 
adai. 1 Bib Kal irokv twv ftaatXecDv evapfioaro- 
rarov avTov tois virrjKooi^ irapkaye^ r<p <f>vo~€i 
t)ye(AovitcQ) Kal /3aai\iK(p TrpoaKTrfad/jievo^ dirb 
t?}<? aywyrjs to Btj/aotikov Kal tfuXdvOpwrrov. 

II. *Ev Be tcu? Ka\ovpL€vais dye\ai<; rebv <xvv- 
Tpe<j>ofjL6va>v TraiBcov AvaavBpov ea^ev ipao-rtfv, 

1 tov Hpxe<r8at with M a and Cobet : &pxe<rdat, 
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AGESILAUS 



I. Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamas, after an 
illustrious reign over the Lacedaemonians, left 
behind him a son, Agis, by Lampido, a woman of 
honourable family ; and a much younger son, 
Agesilaiis, by Eupolia, the daughter of Melesippidas. 
The kingdom belonged to Agis by law, and it was 
thought that Agesilaiis would pass his life in a private 
station. He was therefore given the so-called 
"agoge," or course of public training in Sparta, which, 
although austere in its mode of life and full of 
hardships, educated the youth to obedience. For 
this reason it was, we are told, that Simonides gave 
Sparta the epithet of f< man-subduing," since more 
than in any other state her customs made her 
citizens obedient to the laws and tractable, like 
horses that are broken in while yet they are colts. 
From this compulsory training the law exempts the 
heirs-apparent to the throne. But Agesilaiis ,was 
singular in this also, that he had been educated to 
obey before he came to command. For this reason 
he was much more in harmony with his subjects 
than any of the kings ; to the commanding and 
kingly traits which were his by nature there had 
been added by his public training those of popularity 
and kindliness. 

II. While he was among the so-called "bands" 
of boys who were reared together, he had as his 
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ezcirXayevTa fidXiara T(p zeoo-plcp t?;<? (f>vaeo)<; 
avrov. (ptXovetKOTaTOS yap cov zeal OvpoetBe- 
<jTaro<; iv to?? veoi? zeal ttclvtcl 7rpcoT€V€LV /3ovXo- 
fievos, zeal to a<fioBpbv eywv /eat payBatov dfta^op 
zeal 8vcr€K/3la(TTov 3 eviretOela irdXtv av zeal irpao- 
ti]tl toiovtos rjv olo? (/>o/3o) prfBev, alay^vur) Be 
TTcivra TTOtelv rd irpoaTaTTopeva, zeal toIs yjroyois 
dXyvvecrOai ptdXXov rj tovs ttovqvs ftapvvecrOac* 

2 TTjv Be tov <T/eeXov$ Trrfpcoaiv ?; re copa tov crco- 
/zaro? avOovvTO? iirefcpvTrre, zeal to paBta)? <f>epetv 
koI tXapcos to tocovto, irai^ovTa teal CKoairTovTa 
7rpcoTOv eavTov s ov pu/cpov rjv eTravopOwpa tov 
irdOov^y dXXd /cal Trjv <j)iXoTiptav i/eBrjXoTepav 
eTToieiy 7T/?o? pirjheva ttovov ptrjBe irpd^iv dira- 
yopevovTo? avTov Bta tt]v ^o)XoTi]Ta t ttjs Be 
p,op(f)r}<; ei/eova ptev ov/e e^optev (auro? yap ov/e 
r^OeXrjaev, dXXd teal dirodv/jaKcov direlire " pt?]T€ 
rrXaaTav pr\Te pupirfkdv" Tiva irotrjaaadat tov 
craj/zaro? ei/eova), XeyeTa t Be pu/epos T€ yeveaOat 

3 zeat T7)v b'yjrip ev/caTa<ppovr]To<i' rj Be IXapoTt]? /eat 
to evOvfxov iv arravTL zcatpoy /cal iratyvtoyBes, 
d^Oetvov he zeal Tpa%v pLTjBeiroTe pt/jTe <f>covj) ptrjTe 
oyjrei, T&v /caXcov zeal wpatoov epaapuoTepov avTov 

yypw Trapelxev- <*>9 Be ®eo<f>pacrTo<; icrTopei, 
tov 'ApxlBafLov efopttcocrav oi €<popoc yijptavTa 
yvval/ea fiiKpdv " Ov yap fiaatXets," fyaaav, 597 
" dp,p,iv 3 dXXa ftaaiXelBia yevvdaet" 

III. BaeiXevovTos Be v Ay tBo$ rf/eev *AX/a/3tdBr)<? 
i/e XuceXla? <f>vyas els Aa/eeBatptova* zeal xpovov 
OV7TCD ttoXvv ev Tjj 7roXei Btdycov, gJ.Ttav e&xe T7}> 
4 
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lover Lysander, 1 who was smitten particularly with his 
native decorum. For although he was contentious 
and high-spirited beyond his fellows, wishing to be 
first in all things, and having a vehemence and fury 
which none could contend with or overwhelm, on the 
other hand he had such a readiness to obey and such 
gentleness, that he did whatever was enjoined 
upon him, not at all from a sense of fear, but always 
from a sense of honour, and was more distressed 
by censure than he was oppressed by hardships. As 
for his deformity, the beauty of his person in its 
youthful prime covered this from sight, while the 
ease and gaiety with which he bore such a 
misfortune, being first to jest and joke about himself, 
went far towards rectifying it. Indeed, his lameness 
brought his ambition into clearer light, since it led 
him to decline no hardship and no enterprise 
whatever. We have no likeness of him (for he 
himself would not consent to one, and even when he 
lay dying forbade the making of "either statue or 

^picture " of his person), but he is said to have been 
a little man of unimposing presence. And yet his 
gaiety and good spirits in every crisis, and his 
raillery, which was never offensive or harsh either in 
word or look, made him more lovable, down to his 
old age, than the young and beautiful. But 

/^according to Theophrastus, Archidamus was fined 
by the ephors for marrying a little woman, " For 
she will bear us," they said, " not kings, but 
kinglets." 

III. It was during the reign of Agis that 
Alcibiades came from Sicily as an exile to Sparta, 
and he had not been long in the city when he 
incurred the charge of illicit intercourse with Timaea, 

1 Cf. Lycurgus, xvii. 1 ; Lysander, xxii. 3. "* C 



PLUTARCH'S LIVES 

yvvaiKi tov /3ao~ike(D<}, Ti/jbaia, avvelvai. Kal to 
yevvrjOev avTrjs iraiSdpiov ov/c efyr) ytvdoafceiv 
6 *Ayis, aW* it; ' A\fet/3td8ov yeyovevai. tovto 
Se ov ttclvv 8v<tk6\(d<; ttjv Tifialav iveyfcelv (f>rjai 
Aoi)/^9, dWa Kal ^rtOvpL^ovaav oikol 7rpe>9 ra? 
elXcorlSas y A\Ki{3La87)p to iraiSlov, ov AecoTV^i- 

2 hrjVy (cakelv Kal fiivroi Kal tov * A\Kt(Bidhrjv 
clvtov ov 7ry9o? vftptv Tjj TijxaLa <f)dvat ir\rjo-id^eiv } 
dWa <f>L\oTifjLovfj,evov ftacrtXeveaOai %TrapTidTa<$ 
viro tcov if; iavTOv yeyovoTcov. Sid tclvtci fxev 
T?}s Aa/ceSai/jbOvos 1 'A\/ei/3id8r)<; virelfffKde, (j)o/3r)- 
$eh tov *Ayiv 6 Se 7ra?9 tov jxev dWov ypovov 
V7ro7TTO$ r)V Tft) "AyiSt, fcal yvrjaiov TLfirjV ov/c 
et^e irap auiw, voaovvTt Se Trpoaireawv Kal 
BaKpvwv eireiaev vlbv diro^vai 7toX\6jv ivavTiov. 

3 Ov fjbijv d\\d TeXevTTyaavTos tov "A yi$o$ 6 
AvaavSpos, rjSrj KaTavevav/ia^rjKco^ ' A9i)valov<; 
kol fieyicrTOV iv %TcdpTr} Svvd/Jbevo^j tov 'Ay^crt- 
Xaov eVt ttjv fiaaikelav Trporjyev, ct>$ ov 7rpoo~r}- 
Kovaav ovtl vodoy to) AewTv^LSr]* nroXKol Se 
Kal tcdv aWcov ttoXitwv, Sid tt}v dpeT-qv 1 TOV 
* Ayrjaikdov Kal to avvT€Tpdcj>0ac Kal /jbCTeaxv 
K€vat T779 dyoyyrjSi i(f>L\oTL/jLovvro Kal avvkirpaTTOv 
avT(p irpodvixm- rjv Be kioireLdris dvrjp %pT)G fxo\6- 
709 iv ^TrdpTy, fxavTeioyv T€ iraXaioyv u7T07r\€ft>9 

Kal SoKCOV 7T€pl T/Z 0€ta <TO<£>09 €ivai KOL 7T€piTT0<;. 

4 ovtos ovk €<f>r) 06/hitov elvai , )(o)kbv yeviaOai T^9 
AaKeSaifxovos f3aaikea y Kal ypt]o-fibv iv Trj Slktj 
tolovtov dveyLVcocTKe' 

<&pd%€0 hrjt^TrdpTr)) KaLirep /xjyd\av)^o<; iovaa, 
fir) aedev <x/mVoSo9 f3\do~TT} %co\?; j3a<ri\€ia' 
1 8ia t))v kp€r^v Coraes and Bekker, after Bryan : tV 
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the wife of the king. The child, too, that was born 
of her, Agis refused to recognize as his own, 
declaring that Alcibiades was its father. Duris says 
that Tiraaea was not very much disturbed at this, 
but in whispers to her Helot maids at home 
actually called the child Alcibiades, not Leotychides ; 
moreover, that Alcibiades himself also declared that 
he had not approached Timaea out of wanton passion, 
but because he was ambitious to / have the Spartans 
reigned over by his descendants^ On this account 
Alcibiades withdrew from Sparta, being in fear of 
Agis ; and the boy was always an object of suspicion 
to Agis, and was not honoured by him as legitimate. 
But when the king lay sick, the supplications and 
tears of Leotychides prevailed upon him to declare 
him his son in the presence of many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this, after the death of Agis, 2 
Lysander, who by this time had subdued the 
Athenians at sea and was a man of the greatest 
influence in Sparta, tried to advance Agesilaiis to the 
throne, on the plea that Leotychides was a bastard 
and had no claim upon it. Many of the other citizens 
also, owing to the excellence of Agesilaiis and the fact 
that he had been reared with them under the common 
restraints of the public training, warmly espoused 
the plan of Lysander and co-operated with him. But 
there was a diviner in Sparta, named Diopeithes, who 
was well supplied with ancient prophecies, and was 
thought to be eminently wise in religious matters. 
This man declared it contrary to the will of Heaven 
that a lame man should be king of Sparta, and cited 
at the trial of the case the following oracle : — 

" Bethink thee now, O Sparta, though thou art 
very glorious, lest from thee, sound of foot, there 
\ 1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 7 f . 2 In 398 B.C. 
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Brjpbv yap vovcol ae tearao'XV crovcTLJJ deXirroi 
<f>0iai/3p6Tov r €7rl fed/la tevXivBofxevov iroXe- 

fMOLO. 

5 717)0? ravra AvaavBpos eXeyev <W9, el irdvv <f>o- 
fSolvro rbv xprjo-fiov ol ^Zirapr larat) (fyvXa/ereov 
avrols eiT] top Aeo)TV^lSi]V' ov yap el irpoa- 
irralaa^ ri<$ rbv iroBa fiaaiXevoi, t<5 dew Bia- 
(j>epecv, aU' el firj yvtfaios cov fiijSe 'HpateXelBrjs, 
rovro rrjv %(o\i}v etvat jBaaiXeiav. o Be J Ayrj- 
criXaos e<jy>] teal rbv UocreiBcb tearap,aprvpelv rod 
KewTV^ihov rrjv voQelaVy etefiaXovra aeiafxcp rov 
OaXdfiov tov *Ayiv air eteelvov he irXeov rj Betea 
fiTjvcov BteXdovrcov yeveaBat tov AecoTv^cS^v. 

IV. Ovtco Be teal Bid ravra fiacnXevs airo- 
Set%0€i9 6 ' A7 rj aiXaos evdm elx e teal ra XPV~ 
pcara tov "AyiBos, &><? vbOov aTreXacras rbv Aea>- 
rv%iBr}v* opwv Be tou? airb pLrjTpbs olteelovs 
eTtieifceh fiev bvras, Icxypm Be irevofievov^, dire- 
vetfiev avrois ra rj/ilaea rebv xPV^^^y evvoiav 
eavrw teal B6%av dvrl <f>66vou teal Bvcrfieveoas 
iwl rfj KXrjpovo/ila tcaracr teeva^ofievos. b Be 
(f>i]atp 6 Hevocpcbv, ore irdvra rfj irarpiBt TretOo- 
/ievo<; ic^ve rrXelcFTOVj ware ixoielv b fiovkoiro, 

2 rotovrbv earl. rebv e<f)6pcov rjv rbre teal rebv 
yepovrcov to fieyiarov iv rfj iroXtrela tepdros, 
cov ol p,ev evcavrbv dpxovat fxovov, ol Be yepovres 
Bia ftlov ravrrjv e'xpvGt rrjv ri/irjv, eirl rep jir) 
irdvra rol<; fiaaiXevcuv e^elvat avvraxOevre';, 
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spring a maimed royalty ; for long will unexpected 
toils oppress thee, and onward-rolling billows of 
man-destroying war." 

To this Lysander answered that, in case the 
Spartans stood in great fear of the oracle, they must 
be on their guard against Leotychides ; for it 
mattered not to the god that one who halted in his 
gait should be king, but if one who was not lawfully 
begotten, nor even a descendant of Heracles, should 
be king, this was what the god meant by the 
" maimed royalty/' And Agesilaiis declared that 
Poseidon also had borne witness to the bastardy of 
Leotychides, for he had cast Agis forth from his bed- 
chamber by an earthquake, and after this more than 
ten months elapsed before Leotychides was born. 1 

IV. In this way, and for these reasons, Agesilaiis 
was appointed king, and straightway enjoyed 
possession of the estates of Agis as well as his throne, 
after expelling Leotychides as a bastard. But seeing 
that his kinsmen on his mother's side, though worthy 
folk, were excessively poor, he distributed among 
'"them the half of his estates, thereby making his 
inheritance yield him good-will and reputation 
\ instead of envy and hatred. As for Xenophon's 
A statement 2 that by obeying his country in every - 
thing he won very great power, so that he did what 
he pleased, the case is as follows. At that time the 
ephors and the senators had the greatest power in 
the state, of whom the former hold office for a year 
only, wlTile the senators enjoy their dignity for life, 
their offices having been instituted to restrain the 
power of the kings, as I have said in my Life of 

*~ 1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxiii. 8; LysandeiPxxii. 3ff.; Xenophon, 
T Hellenica, iii. 3, 2. 2 Xenophon' 'si Agesilaiis, vi. 4. 

9 



PLUTARCH'S LIVES 
a>9 ev rots Trepl AvKOvpyov yey paiTTai, hib teal 

TTCLTpifCTfV TLVa 77/309 CLVTOV? aTTO 70V TTOKaCOV 

hieTeXovv evOvs oi fiaaiXeis (ptXoveiKiav teal hia- 

3 <f>opav irapaXaj&fidvovTes. 6 he 1 KyrjcrLXao*; iirl 
rr)v ivavriav ohbv r)X0e, teal to TroXepeiv Kal 
to irpocKpoieiv avTols eacras eOepdirevey Trdcrrjs 
pev air eKelvcov irpd^eo)^ dp^opievo^, el he kXtj- 
6eLrf s Oclttov rj ftdhrjv eTreiyopevos, o<ra/a? he 
Tvyoi KaOijpLevos iv tw /3ao~t,\iKa> dd>K<a Kal XPV" 
fjLaTLfav, einovaL tol<; i<f>6poi<; vire^aviaTaTO, tcov 

S' el? TTjV yepovaiav del KaTaTaTTOpuevcov e/cdo-Tco 598 

4 yXalvav eirepLTre Kal ftovv dpiGTelov. etc he 
tovtcov Tifxav Bokcov Kal fieydkvvetv to d^Loapa 
tt)9 eiceivoyv dpj(f}<; s eXdvQavev avfjew ttjv eav- 
tov hvvapnv Kal tt) ftaaiXela 7rpo<TTi0epevo<; 
peye0o<; etc tt}<; 737)09 clvtov evvoias avyyuspov- 
pievov. 

V. *Rv Be Tat9 717309 T0U9 aXXovs ttoXLtcl*; 
optXiai? e^Opo? rjv dpbepbTTTOTepos r) (f>lXo<;. tov? 
pbev yap e*)(9pov<i dhitcoa^ ovk e/BXaTTTe, to?9 Se 
0tXot9 /ecu tcl pr) hiKaia aweirpaTTe* Kal 7*0^9 
piev ixOpov? rja^vveTO pirj TLpbdv KaTopOovvTas, 
tovs he (fiiXovs ovk ehvvaTo yjreyeiv dp,apTavov- 
Ta9, dXXa Kal fiorjdayv rjydXXeTO Kal avve^a- 
fAapTavo&v avTolv ovhev yap g>€to tcov cpiXtKcov 
2 VTTovpyrjpLaTcop ala^pbv elvai. toi<$ 8' av hia- 
<f>6pois TTTaicracL rrpcoTos wvaydbpevos Kal her]- 
Oeltri GvpmpaTTOdv 7rpodvp,a>s ehrjpaycoyei Kal 
TrpoarjyeTO TrdvTas. op&VTes ovv 01 e<f>opo(, TavTa 
Kal <f>o/3ovp,evoi Trjv hvvap.iv e^yploxiav avTov, 
aWLav virenrovTe? otl tol>9 koivovs iroXiTas ISiovs 

KTUTai. 
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Lycurgus. 1 Therefore from the outset, and from 
generation to generation, the kings were traditionally 
at feud and variance with them. But Agesilaiis took 
the opposite course. Instead of colliding and fighting 
with them, he courted their favour, winning their 
support before setting out on any undertaking ; and 
whenever he was invited to meet them, hastening to 
them on the run. If ever the ephors visited him 
when he was seated in his royal chair and administer- 
ing justice, he rose in their honour ; and as men 
were from time to time made members of the senate, 
he would send each one a cloak and an ox as a mark 
of honour. Consequently, while he was thought to 
be honouring and exalting the dignity of their office, 
he was unawares increasing his own influence and 
adding to the power of the king a greatness which 
was conceded out of good-will towards him. 

V. In his dealings with the rest of the citizens he 
was less blame-worthy as an enemy than as a friend ; 
for he would not injure his enemies without just 
cause, but joined his friends even in their unjust 
practices. And whereas he was ashamed not to 
honour his enemies when they did well, he could not 
bring himself to censure his friends when they did 
amiss, but actually prided himself on aiding them and 
sharing in their misdeeds. For he thought no aid 
disgraceful that was given to a friend. But if, on the 
other hand, his adversaries stumbled and fell, he was 
first to sympathize with them and give them zealous 
aid if they desired it, and so won the hearts and 
the allegiance of all. The ephors, accordingly, seeing 
this, and fearing his power, laid a fine upon him, 
alleging as a reason that he made the citizens his own, 
who should be the common property of the state. 

1 Chapters v. 6 f. ; vii. 1 I 
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3 Kaddirep yap oi (f>vcritcol to vettcos otovrai 
teal rrjv epiv, ei rcov oXcov e^aipedeirj, arrjvat 
pcev av ra ovpdvia, iravaaaOat Be rravrcov 1 rrjv 
yeveciv teal Kiw t Giv vtto t?;9 7rpo? izdvra irdvrcov 
dp/jiovias, ovro)<; eoiteev 6 AaKcovttebs vopLoOerrj^ 
VTretctcavfia rrj? aperr)? epifiaXelv eh rr)v itoXl- 
relav to fyiXoripbov teal <j)iXovetteov> del riva roh 
dyaBoh Bta<f>opav teal dpuXXav elvat 7rpo<; dXXrj- 
\ou9 ftovXopievos, rrjv Be dvdvireiteovcav t« 
dvekeyterta ydpiv dpyrjv teal dvaycovcarov ovcrav 

4 ovtc 6p8os<; opiovoiav Xeyeadai. rovro Be dpueXei 
crvvetopateevai teal rbv r/ Op,r}pov otovrai rives* ov 
yap av rbv ' Ayapteptvova 7roLr)aai yatpovra rov 
'OSucrcrea>9 teal rov 'A^iWea>9 eh XotBoplav 
TTpQayQevrusv " eteirdyXots eTreeacriv" ei ptrj pteya 
roh teoivoh dyadov evoptt^ev elvat rov irpos dXXrj- 
Xou9 tyfkov teal rrjv Btacpopav rcov dptarcov. 
ravra ptev ovv ovtc av o£/t&)9 a7rX6l)(; avyx^- 
prjcreiev' ai yap virepfidXal rcov (piXovetteiwv %aXe- 
iral rah iroXeat teal pteydXovs tetvBvvovs eypvo~i* 

VI. Tov Be ' Kyrjcrikdov rrjv fiaaiXetav vetocrrl 
TrapecX7](f)6ro^y dirrjyyeXXov rtves if; 'Aata? rjteov- 
re? a>9 6 Hepcroiv ftacrtXev? rrapacrKevd^oiro 
pieydXq) arbXw AateeBatptovtovs eteflaXeiv rf)<; 
daXdacnis. 6 Be AvaavBpos eirtdvpiCdv av6i<$ 
eh ' Aalav aTroaraXrjvat teal j3o7]9rjcrat roh 
(f>lXoi<;, o&9 avrbs ptev apyovras teal tcvpiovs 
rcov iroXecov direXnre, feafe<hs Be ypcoptevot teal 
f3talo>s roh irpdypbaatv e^emirrov virb roov ttoXl- 
rcov teal aTreOvrjaKov, dverreiae rbv 1 AyrjcrtXaov 
eTTideaOat rfj arpareta teal wporroXepLrjaat rrjs 

1 iravTotv Corae's and Bekker have navvus {utterly)) an 
early, anonymous correction. 
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Natural philosophers are of the opinion that, if 
strife and discord should be banished from the 
universe, the heavenly bodies would stand still, and 
all generation and motion would cease in consequence 
of the general harmony. And so the Spartan law- 
giver seems to have introduced the spirit of ambition 
and contention into his civil polity as an incentive to 
virtue, desiring that good citizens should always be 
somewhat at variance and in conflict with one another, 
and deeming that complaisance which weakly yields 
without debate, which knows no effort and no 
struggle, to be wrongly called concord. And > _S£m,e 
think that Homer also was clearly of this mind ;~for 
he would not have represented Agamemnon as 
pleased when Odysseus and Achilles were carried 
away into abuse of one another with " frightful 
words," 1 if he had not thought the general interests 
likely to profit by the mutual rivalry and quarrelling 
of the chieftains. This principle, however, must not 
be accepted without some reservations ; for excessive 
rivalries are injurious to states, and productive of 
great perils. 

VI. Agesilaiis had but recently come to the 
throne, when tidings were brought from Asia that the 
Persian king was preparing a great armament with 
which to drive the Lacedaemonians from the sea. 
Now, Lysander was eager to be sent again into Asia, 
and to aid his friends there. These he had left 
governors and masters of the cities, but owing to 
their unjust and violent conduct of affairs, they 
were being driven out by the citizens, and even put 
to death. He therefore persuaded Agesilaiis to 
undertake the expedition and make war in behalf of 

1 Odyssey, viii. 75 ff. 
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'EiWdBos, aTrayrdra) Siaftdvra Kal (fyddaavra rrjv 

2 tov jBapftdpov 7rapa<TK€vi]v. dfia Be rots ev 
'Aala <f>L\oi<; eVecrTeWe irefiTreiv els AaKeBalfiova 
Kal arpaTijybv 'AyrjaiXaov cthelo-Oai. irapeX- 
0tov ovv eh to 7r\?}#o? 5 'At 'tj a ikaos dveSi^aro 
tov 7r6\ep,ov, el Boiev avra> rpid/covra fiev rjye- 
fiovas feed crvfijSovkovs ^irapTtaTas, veoBaficoBets 
Be XoydBas Bia^Xlovs, r h v avfifJLa^LKrjv eh 

3 e^aKicrj^iXlovs Bvvapuv. crvfnrpdTTOVTOS Be tov 
AvcrdvBpov Travra irpo6vfiG><$ iyp-rjfocravTO, Kal 
tov ' Ay^alXaov e^eirefxiTOv evdvs 1 eypvTa tovs 

TpidtCOVTCL XTrapTLLLTCLS, G)V 6 AvaavSpOS YjV 7Tp(0- 

T05, 2 ov hid tt)V eavTov B6%av Kal Bvvafitv /iovov, 
dXXa Kal Sid ttjv ' 'Ayija tXdov (piXiav, q> fiei^ov 
eBoKet Tr}<; jSaaLkeias dyaBbv BiaireiTpdyOai tyjv 
(TTpaTr\yiav eKeLvrfv. 

4 ' Adpoi^ofievris Be ttJ? Bvvdfieod<; eh Tepatcrrov, 
avTos eh AvXiBa tccureXOoov fieTa tcov (f>iXo)v 
Kal WKTepevaas eBo^e /cara to £9 vttvovs eliretv 
Tiva irpbs avTOV " 'fl flacnXev AaKeBaifiovloov, 599 
otl fxev ovBeh Trjs 'RXXdBos ofiov avfjurdar}^ dire- 
B€L%07] aTpaTTjybs rj irpoTepov ' Ay afiefivwv Kal <rv 

vvv fieT eKetvov, ewoeh BrjirovOev eirel Be tcov fxev 
avTcov ap^eis eKelvw, Toh Be avToh TroXefieh, dirb 
Be T(ov avTcov tottwv 6p/xa<; eirl tov iroXe/nov, €ik6$ 
ecTL Kal OvcraL ere ttj 0ea> Ovalav fjv eKeivos ev- 

5 TavOa Ovcras etje7r\evcrev" dfia Be ttox; virijXde 
tov y Ayt]crlXaov 6 Tr)<; Kopr}<; a^ayiaafios, fjv 6 
TTaTrjp ea(f)a^e ireicrOeh Toh fiuvreaLV. ov firjV 

1 i^tire/xirot/ evBvs MSS. : i^eir^fxirov after Reiske. 

8 TTpWTOS S : TTp&TOS. 
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Hellas, proceeding to the farthest point across the 
sea, and thus anticipating the preparations of the 
Barbarian. At the same time he wrote to his friends 
in Asia urging them to send messengers to Sparta 
and demand Agesilaiis as their commander. Accord- 
ingly, Agesilaiis went before the assembly of the 
people and agreed to undertake the war if they 
would grant him thirty Spartans as captains and 
counsellors, a select corps of two thousand enfran- 
chised Helots, and a force of allies amounting to six 
thousand. They readily voted everything, owing to 
the co-operation of Lysander, and sent Agesilaiis 
forth at once with the thirty Spartans. Of these 
Lysander was first and foremost, not only because of 
his own reputation and influence, but also because of 
the friendship of Agesilaiis, in whose eyes his 
procuring him this command was a greater boon than 
his raising him to the throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Geraestus, 1 
Agesilaiis himself went to Aulis with his friends and 
spent the night. As he slept, he thought a voice came 
to him, saying : " King of the Lacedaemonians, thou 
art surely aware that no one has ever been appointed 
general of all Hellas together except Agamemnon, 
in former times, and now thyself, after him. And 
since thou commandest the same hosts that he did, 
and wagest war on the same foes, and settest out for 
the war from the same place, it is meet that thou 
shouldst sacrifice also to the goddess the sacrifice 
which he made there before he set sail." Almost at 
once Agesilaiis remembered the sacrifice of his own 
daughter 2 which Agamemnon had there made in 
obedience to the soothsayers. He was not disturbed, 

1 In the spring of 396 B.C. 

3 Iphigeneia. Cf. Euripides, Iph. AuL, 1540 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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Sierdpa^ev avrov, dXX avacrra^ Kcd Sirjyrjcrd- 
fX€vo<; T06? <f>l\oi<; Ta <f>avivTa Ttjv fiev ffebv €(f>rj 
TtfjLrjcreiv oh eifcos iart yaipeiv Oebv ovaav, ov 
fjLifjLrjcrecrOai Se rrjv airdOetav 1 tov tot€ (TTparrj- 
yov. teal KaraaTe^ra^ eXafyov eKeXevaev dirdp^a- 
o~0ai tov eavrov fidvTtv y ov% cocnrep elcoOec rovro 

6 7T0l€lV 0 VTTO TCOV 1$01G)T0)V T€TCLy pL€V0$ . dfCOV(TaVT€<$ 

ovv oi /Soicordp^ai 7rpb<; opyrjv KivrjOevres eVe/x- 
yjrav v7n]p€Tas f dirayopevovre^ tg> ' AyrjaiXaqy fit) 
Oveiv irapd tov<; vofiovs fcal ra Trdrpia JSolcotcov. 
oi Se Kai ravra dirrfyyeiXav fcal rd p,r)pla Biep- 
ptyfrav dirb tov ftco/iov. ^aXeira)^ ovv e^cov 6 
'Ayt](TL\ao<; direirXei, rots re %r)fiaLoLs SicopyiG- 
/xezw Kai yeyovdx; hvcreXiris hid tov olcovov, a>9 
aTeXcov avT(p tcov irpd^ecov yevrjcrofiivcov koX t?;9 
<TTpaT€La<; iirl to TrpocrrjKOv ovk d(f>i^o/ji€vr}<;. 

VII. 'E7rei §e rjicev el<; "E<f)€o-ov, ev0v<; d^icopa 
fieya Kai SvvapLts i)v €7rax^V^ Kai /Sapela irepl tov 
AvaavSpov, o^Xov (f>oiTO)VTO<i inl ra9 Qvpas kudcr- 
tot€ Kai irdvTOiv irapaKoXovQovvTcav Kai Oepa- 

7r€V0VTCDV €/C€LVOV> 0>9 OVOfia fllv fCOll a^pLCt T?)S 

CTpaTTfyla^ tov ' AyrfacXaov typvTa? Sid tov 
vopiov, epyfp Se Kvpiov ovTa 3 diravTcov Kai Suvd- 
jievov real irpaTTOVTa irdvra tov AvaavSpov* 
2 ovSeh yap SeivoTepos ovSe (poftepcoTepos ixeivov 
tcov eU TrjV ^ Act lav diroaTaXevToov eyeveTo o~Tpa- 
TtfyoyVy ovhe fieL^ova tov? cf>lXov<; dvrjp aXXos 
evepyeTTjaev ovSe tca/cd TtjXi/cavTa tov<? i%9pov<; 
iiroLrjaev. ojv €Ti irpocr^drayv ovtcov oi dv6po>iroi 



1 airddeiav S and Amyot : ap.adlav (stupidity). 
8 %x ovra Coraes, after Reiske : ovra. 
8 Kvpiou tvra Reiske : kI^iov, 
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however, but after rising up and imparting his vision 
to his friends, declared that he would honour the 
goddess with a sacrifice in which she could fitly take 
pleasure, being a goddess, and would not imitate the 
cruel insensibility of his predecessor. So he caused 
a hind to be wreathed with chaplets, and ordered 
his own seer to perform the sacrifice, instead of the 
one customarily appointed to this office by the 
Boeotians. Accordingly, when the Boeotian magis- 
trates heard of this, they were moved to anger, and 
sent their officers, forbidding Agesilaiis to sacrifice 
contrary to the laAvs and customs of the Boeotians. 
These officers not only delivered their message, but 
also snatched the thigh-pieces of the victim from the 
altar^i Agesilaiis therefore sailed away in great 
distress of mind ; he was not only highly incensed at 
the Thebans, but also full of ill-boding on account of 
the omen. He was convinced that his undertakings 
would be incomplete, and that his expedition would 
have no fitting issue. 

VII. As soon as he came to Ephesus, the great 
dignity and influence which Lysander enjoyed were 
burdensome and grievous to him. The doors of 
Lysander were always beset with a throng, and all 
followed in his train and paid him court, as though 
\Agesilaus had the command in name and outward 
/Vappearance, to comply with the law, while in fact 
^Lysander was master of all, had all power, and did 
everything. 2 In fact, none of the generals sent out 
to Asia ever had more power or inspired more fear 
than he ; none other conferred greater favours on his 
friends, or inflicted such great injuries upon his 
enemies. All this was still fresh in men's minds, and 

^, 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. hi. 4, 3 f. 
L 2 cf. Xenophon, Hell iii. 4, 7. 
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fivrj/xovevovTe?, aXXco? Be tov fiev * AyqaiXaov 
defreXrj kcu Xitov ev Tat? ofiiXiai? koL ByjfioTiKov 
opcovTe?, i/c€LV(p Be rrjv avrrjp o/xolcd? aeftoBpoTrjTa 
kcu rpa^vrJira kcu /3pa%vXo>ytav irapovaav, 

VTT €7TL 7TT0V dVTG) 7T aVT (ITT CLO I KaX fXOVCp TTpOO elyOV '. 

3 €K Be tovtov 7rpo)Tov jxev OL XoiTTol ^TrapTiaTai 
^aXeTroo? e(f>epov vir-qperai AvadvBpov fidXXov rj 
<rvfi/3ov\oi fiaaiXea)? ovTe?* eireiTa S' avTO? 6 
' A7 rjcrlXao?, el fcal firj tydovepb? r\v pi^Be rj%6eT0 
tol? tc/jL(d/i€vol<; ) dXXd cfiiXoTifio? o>v ae})6Bpa kcii 
(piXoveiKo?, i<fio/3elTo fitj, tcav ivey/ccoai tl Xapurpbv 
al Trpd^ei?, rovro AvadvBpov yevrjrcu Bed ttjv 
B6%av. ovtco? ovv enroiec. 

4 Yip6}Tov dvrefcpove Tai? avpi/3ovXlai? avrov, 
/ecu irpb? a? eKelvo? eairovBaKei pdXtara ivpd^ei? 
eo)v "xaipeiv Kai TrapapeXcoVy erepa irpb i/ceivcov 
eirpaTrev eiretra to>v evTvyyavovTtev zeal Beo- 
pevcav ov? ataOoiTO AvcrdvBpco fidXtara TreiroL- 
0oTa?> dupaKTOv? direirefXTre' KaX irepl Ta? Kpiaei? 
o/jlolg)? ol? eKetvo? iirr/ped^oiy tovtov? eBei irXeov 
e^ovTa? aTreXOeiv, /ecu tqvvclvtiqv ov? (f>avepb? 
yivotTO irpodvfiovfievos ojcpeXelv, ^aXerrbv rfv /jLtj 

5 zeal ^7]jiiwOy}vai.. yivofievcav Be tovtcjv ov /eaTa 
TV)(r)v t dXX* olov etc TrapaaKevrj? KaX opaXw?, 
aladbfievo? ttjv avriav 6 AvaavBpo? ovk drre- 
KpviTT€TO Trpb? tov? (ftlXov?, dXX' eXeyev 609 Bl 
avTov aTifjid^oivTO, KaX TrapeKaXet Oepawevecv 
lovTa? tov fiaatXea kol tov? jiaXXov avTov 
Bwapuevov?. 

VIII. r fl9 ovv TavTa TtpaTTetv kcu Xeyetv 

iB6K€L (f)66vOV €K€LVQ) firj^aVCD/jL€VO? y €TL JLldXXoV 

ai/ToD Kadd^aaOai j3ovX6p,evo? 'AyqcriXao? dire- 
18 
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besides, when they saw the simple, plain, and familiar 
manners of Agesilaiis, while Lysander retained the 
same vehemence and harshness, and the same brevity 
of speech as before, they yielded to the latter's in- 
fluence altogether, and attached themselves to him 
alone. As a consequence of this, in the first place, 
the rest of the Spartans were displeased to find them- 
selves assistants of Lysander rather than counsellors 
of the king ; and, in the second place, Agesilaiis him- 
self, though he was not an envious man, nor displeased 
that others should be honoured, but exceedingly ambi- 
tious and high-spirited, began to fear that any brilliant 
success which he might achieve in his undertakings 
would be attributed to Lysander, owing to popular 
opinion. He went to work, therefore, in this way. 

To begin with, he resisted the counsels of Lysander, 
and whatever enterprises were most earnestly favoured 
by him, these he ignored and neglected, and did other 
things in their stead ; again, of those who came to 
solicit favours from him, he sent away empty-handed 
all who put their chief confidence in Lysander ; and 
in judicial cases likewise, all those against whom 
Lysander inveighed were sure to come off victorious, 
while, on the contrary, those whom he was manifestly 
eager to help had hard work even to escape being 
fined. These things happened, not casually, but as 
if of set purpose, and uniformly. At last Lysander 
perceived the reason, and did not hide it from his 
friends, but told them it was on his account that they 
were slighted, and advised them to go and pay their 
court to the king, and to those more influential with 
him than himself. 

VIII. Accordingly, since his words and acts 
seemed contrived to bring odium upon the king, 
Agesilaiis, wishing to despite him still more, 
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Bet^e KpeohaiT^v Kal TrpoGelirev, w„ Xey er ai, 
iroWcop clkovovtcov " Nvp ovv Oepaireveroiaav 

2 ovtol cnriovres top 6/jlop KpeocaiTrip^ d^66/i€PO<; 
ovv 6 Avaavhpos Xeyei irpbs avTov " "UlBcl^ dpa 
o-a<fia)<;/ Ayr/criXae, (f)i\ov<; iXarrovv" "Nr/Ai"," 1 600 
ecj)!], " rou? ijiov fiel^ov hvvaaBai ftouXo/jLevovs" 

teal 6 AvaavBpos, " 'A\V tor &)<?," e$r), " ravra 
crol \e\eicTaL fBeknov r) ipLol irktrpaKTai. 8o<? he 
fiot TLva rdfyv Kal yji>pav evda /jlij Xvttgov eaop-ai 

3 croi y^pr]G i^Jio^r Ik tovtov irejiireTaL fiep £(/>* 
^WrjcnrovroVt Kal ^TTiOpihaTrfv, avBpa Tleparjp, 
dub T?;? Qappafid^ov yj&pa^ fiera ^prj/jbdrcov 
av)(yo)v Kal SiaKoaicov lirireaiv tfyaye 7rpb<; top 
5 ApfrjaiKaov, ovk eXrfye Se t% opyrjs, dXXa /3a- 
pecos (fripcov §hrj tov Xolitop y^pbvov ifiovXevep 
07r&)9 tgsv Sveip oiKcov TTjv jSaaiXeiap dtyeXofievo? 
£t? jieaov airacriv dirohoir} ^irapTLaTaL*;. Kal 
iSoKet fieydXrjv av direpydcraaOaL kiv^giv €k 
TavTijs t?)? Siacpopd^, el /jltj irporepov ireXev- 

4 jrjcrev eh VtoicnTiav o-TpaTevaas. o£/to>9 ai <f)iXo- 
TLfioi (pvcreis ev Tat<? iToXiT€Lai<;, to ayap firj 
(fivXa^dpevai, tov dyaOov /jlcl^op to Kanbp eyova t. 
Kal yap el Avaavhpos rjp (f)opTiKO$ t wairep rjv, 
virep/BaXXayp ttj cpcXoTi/iia top Kaipov y ovk rjyvoei 
hrjirovOev ' AyijaiXao? eTepav dfiefurTOTepap eirap- 
opdcoaLP ovcrav dphpbs epBo^ov Kal 4>iXotl/jlov 
TrXij/jL/jLeXovPTO^. dXX' eowe tcu)tw irddei firjTe 
€Keivo<s dpyoPTO^ e^ovcrlav yvwvai fiyjre ovtos 
ayvoiap ipeyKetp crvv)}&ou<;. 

IX. 'E7r€t Se Tiaacf)€pp)]<; ev dpXV f 1 ^ 4 )0 ^ } )' 

1 Ntj Ai* Cobet, comparing XenophoD, Hell. iii. 4, 9 : 
HtSetv (1 know how to humble). 
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appointed him his carver of meats, and once 
said, we are told, in the hearing of many : " Now 
then, let these suppliants go off to my carver of 
meats and pay their court to him." Lysander, then, 
deeply pained, said to him : " I see, Agesilaiis, that 
thou knowest very well how to humble thy friends." 
" Yes indeed," said the king, "those who wish to be 
more powerful than I am." Then Lysander said : 
"Well, perhaps these words of thine are fairer than 
my deeds. Give me, however, some post and place 
where I shall be of service to thee, without vexing 
thee." 1 Upon this he was sent to the Hellespont, 
- and brought over to Agesilaiis from the country of 
Pharnabazus, Spithridates, a Persian, with much 
money and two hundred horsemen. He did not, 
however, lay aside his wrath, but continued his 
resentment, and from this time on planned how he 
might wrest the kingdom from the two royal families, 
and make all Spartans once more eligible to it. And 
it was thought that he would have brought about a 
great disturbance in consequence of this quarrel, had 

not death overtaken him on his expedition into 

Boeotia^ / Thus ambitious natures in a common- 
wealth, if they do not observe due bounds, work 
greater harm than good. For even though Lysander 
was troublesome, as he was, in gratifying his am- 
bition unseasonably, still, Agesilaiis must surely have 
known another and more blameless way of correcting 
a man of high repute and ambition when he erred. 
As it was, it seems to have been due to the same 
passion that the one would not recognize the au- 
thority of his superior, nor the other endure the 
being ignored by his friend and comrade. 

IX. At first Tisaphernes was afraid of Agesilaiis, 

V i Cf. Lysander, xxiii. 9. ' 2 Cf. Lysander, xxiv.-xxviii. 
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0el<; top 1 AyqcriXaov eironfjcraTO cnrovha^, a>9 ra? 
iroXeis avrco ra? 'EW^wSa? d^rjaovTO^ avro- 
voijlovs ftaaikeaiSi varepov he ireiadel^ e-^eiv 
hvvapuiv iKavi)v i^7]V€yfce tov iroXefiov, aajievos 6 

2 1 AyrjalXaos iBe^aro. irpoahoKia yap i]v fieydXrf 
rrj<; <JTpCLTeia<$* /ecu heivov SjyetTO tov$ fxev avv 
EevcHpcovTi fivpiovs rjtteiv iirl OdXaTTav, ocrdfci? 
i(3ov\r}dr}Gav avroi ToaavTaKi*; ftaaiXea vevifcrj- 
Kora<; s avrov Be AaKehaifiovlcov dp-^ovTo^ rjyov- 
fjL€Pcov 7% Kai daXdaaij^ fxrjhev epyov a^iov 
fivi]/JL7)$ <pav?)vai tovs f/ EXX?/^a9. ev6v<s 
ovv dfivv6fievo<; ciTrdrr] Si/cata rrjv Tiaa<pepvov<; 
etriopKiaVy eirehei^ev iirl Kaptav 7rpod^oyv s 
€K€L he tt]V hvvafjiiv tov (Sapfidpov crvvaOpol- 

3 cravTos apa$ eh tppvylav eveftaXe. koX iroXei^ 
/lev elXe crvxyhs Kai ^pTj/mdrcov d<f)06va)v £kv- 
pievo~ev s iiTiheLtcvvpLevos rots fyiXais oti to fxev 
aireiadfievov dhiKelv tcov Oeoyv eaTi /caTCKppovelv, 
iv he raj irapaXoyL^eadai tov$ iroXefilov^ ov 
fjiovov to hiKCLioV) dXXa Kai Sofa ttoXXtj teal TO 
/led* r)hovr)<; fcephalveiv eveari. rot? he iTTTrevaiv 
iXaTTcodels Kai tcov tepcjv dXoj3a)V <f)avevTG)v s 
dva^copyjera^ €tV "E<j)eo~ov liririKov avvrjye, tois 
evTTopoi? TrpoeiTrcop, el jjly] ftovXovTai aTpaTeveadai, 
irapaG^elv etcao~TOv Xttttov di>8' eavTov Kai avhpa. 

4 iroXXol 8' rjo-av ovtoi, Kai avveftaive tw 'Ayqai- 
Xdw Ta%v 7roXXov<; Kai 7roXefMKov<; eyeiv 'unrein 
ami heiXoyv ottXitcqv. efiiaOovvTO yap ol fjur} 
fiov\6fJL6voi aTpaTeveadai tov<; j3ovXo^evov<; GTpa- 
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and made a treaty in which he promised him to 
make the Greek cities free and independent of the 
King. Afterwards, however, when he was convinced 
that lie had a sufficient force, he declared war, and 
Agesilaiis gladly accepted it. For he had great ex- 
pectations from his expedition, and he thought it 
would be a disgraceful thing if, whereas Xenophon 
and his Ten Thousand had penetrated to the sea, 
and vanquished the King just as often as they 
themselves desired, he, in command of the Lace- 
daemonians, who had the supremacy on sea and 
land, should perform no deed worthy of remem- 
brance in the eyes of the Hellenes. At once, 
then, requitftg the perjury of Tisaphernes with a 
righteous deception, he gave out word that he was 
going to lead his troops against Caria ; but when the 
Barbarian had assembled his forces there, he set out 
and made an incursion into Phrygia. He captured 
many cities and made himself master of boundless 
treasure, thus shewing plainly to his friends that the 
violation of a treaty^is contempt -for the. gods, but 
that in outwitting- one's enemies there is not only 
justice, but also great glory, and profit mixed with 
pleasure. However, since he was inferior in cavalry 
and his sacrifices were unpropitious, he retired to 
Ephesus and began to get together a force of horse- 
men, commanding the well-to-do, in case they did 
not wish to perform military service themselves, to 
furnish instead every man a horse and rider. There 
were many who chose this course, and so it came 
to pass that Agesilaiis quickly had a large force 
of warlike horsemen instead of worthless men-at- 
arms. 1 For those who did not wish to do military 
service hired those who did, and those who did not 

L 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell, iii. 4, 15. 
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revecrOai, oi Be pii) ftovkojievoi tinrevetv roi><; 

ftovXofJLtVOVS L7T7T6V61V. 1 KOI yap TOP ' A7 UfieflVOVCL 

iroLTfccLL fcak£)<; otl drfketav ittttov ayaOt]v \a/3a)v 
kclkov dvBpa /ecu irXovaiov a7rr[Kka^e t?;? arpa- 
5 Teta?. eirel Be fce\evo~avTos avrov robs ai%/L6aXai- 
T01/9 airohvovres eirlir paa kov ol \a(f)vpo7ra)\ai, 
real ti)s pev icrOrjTOS rjaav wvrjral 7roXXo6, to>v Be 
acopdrcov Xevfcajv kcl\ a7ra\o)V iravTairacn Bid ra? 
a Ktai pafylas yvp,vovpevu>v tcareyeXcov a>9 d^pr)- 
arcop teal py]Bevb<; ajjitov, i7Tio~Ta<; 6 ' ' Kyrjcrikao^ , 
" Ovtoc fi&v" etTreVi " oh pdj/ecrOe, ravra Be 
V7rep a)v payeave* 

X. Kaipov Be 8mo<; avdis ip/3a\eiv eh ttjv 
7roXe/jiLav TTpoelirev eh Av&lav dird^eiv^ ov/cert 
tyevBopevos evravOa tov Tiaoxfrepvijv aXV i/eeivo? 
eavTOP i^r/TT dryer €, Bid tjjv epirpoaOev dirdTrjV 
diricFTcov tq) ' AyTjaiXda), fcal vvv yovv avrov 
dyjreadai tt}<? Kapias vopl^cov ovcrys Bvq-ittttov 

2 7T0\V TM LTTTTLKM \eL7V0fX€V0V . €7T€l B£, &)? 77/906?- 

irev, 6 ' ArfrjGikaos rj/cev eh to -nep\ *ZdpBet<; 7reBiov y 
r)vay '/cd%€7 o /card o"ttovBi]v ifceWev av IBorjQetv 6 
TLo-cMpepvrjs' real rfj "anrtp Bie^eXavvcov Bie^Qeipe 
7roXXou9 tgjv drdfCTco^ to ireBlov iropOovvTWV. 
ivvoricras; ovv 6 'Ay^a/Xao? otl Toh 7ro\epioi<$ 
ovttco irdpecTTi to 7re£oV, clvtQ> Be t?}? Bvvdpews 

3 ovBev direaTiVy eairevae BtayoyplaaaOaL. /ecu tols 
pev iTTirevGLV dvafjLi%a<; to ireXTacjTiKOV, ekavveiv 
e/ce\evcrev &)? TayiGTa real irpoajBaXkeiv roh 
ivavTioiSj auTo? Se evOvs tovs oifkira^ eV^ye. 
y€i>o/uL€V7]<; Be Tpoirrj^ tcov /3ap/3dpa)v iTratco\ov6r)- 

1 tutaQovvTo . . . iinrevetv bracketed by Sintenis-and Cobet. 
The sentence is wanting in Apophtheg. Lacon. 12 [Morals, 
p. 209 b). 
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wish to serve as horsemen hired those who did. 
Indeed, Agesilaus thought Agamemnon had done 
well in accepting a good mare and freeing a cowardly 
rich man from military service. 1 And once when, by 
his orders, his prisoners of war were stripped of their 
clothing and offered for sale by the venders of booty, 
their clothing found many purchasers, but their 
naked bodies, which were utterly white and delicate, 
owing to their effeminate habits., were ridiculed as 
useless and worthless. Then Agesilaiis, noticing, 
said: "These are the men with whom you fight, 
and these the things for which you fight." 

X. When the season again favoured an incursion 
' into the enemy's country, 2 Agesilaiis gave out that 
he would march into Lydia, and this time he was 
not trying to deceive Tisaphernes. That satrap, how- 
ever, utterly deluded himself, in that he disbelieved 
Agesilaiis because of his former trick, and thought 
that now, at any rate, the king would attack Caria, 
although it was ill-suited for cavalry, and he was far 
inferior in that arm of the service. But Agesilaus, 
as he had given out that he would do, marched into 
the plain of Sardis, and then Tisaphernes was forced 
to hasten thither from Caria with aid and relief ; and 
riding through the plain with his cavalry, he cut off 
many straggling plunderers there. Agesilaus, ac- 
cordingly, reflecting that the enemy's infantry had 
not yet come up, while his own forces were complete, 
made haste to give battle. He mingled his light- 
armed infantry with his horsemen, and ordered them 
to charge at full speed and assault the enemy, while 
he himself at once led up his men-at-arms. The 
Barbarians were put to flight, and the Greeks, 

1 Iliad, xxiii. 296 ff. 
V 2 In the spring of 395 B.O.; cf. Xeuophon, Hell. iii. 4, 1G ff. 
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aavres ol r/ QXXr}ve<; eXafiov to crrpaTOTTe&ov /cal 
iroXXovs dvelXov. i/c ravT7]<; tt]<; fid^V^ ov povov 
virrjp^ev clvtol<; dyeiv /cal (fiepeiv dBecos tijv /3aai- 
Xew? ycopav, dXXa kcu Bl/crjv eiriBelv Ttaa^epvrjv 
BiBovTa, iioyQripov dvBpa /cal tw yevet Tcbv'EXXrj- 

4 vo>v direyQeaTaTov, eirepiyfre yap evOeay? 6 jSaai- 
Xev<; Ti6pav<TT7jv eir avTov, 09 i/celvov puev TVjv 
K€(f>a\r}v direrefie, tov Be. 'Ayr/crlXaov rjl^iov Bta- 
Xvadp,evov diroirXelv oi/caBe, /cal y^pr^xaja BiBovs 
avT(p TrpoGeirefx^ev. 6 Be tt}? pev etpjjvrj? ecf)r] 
rrjv ttoXlv elvac fcvpLav, avrbs Be ttXovtl^cov tovs 
(TTpaTiGdras i-jhecrOai pbdXXov fj ttXovtcov at>ToV 
/cal dXXa)$ ye puevTOL vo/ni^etv "EXXijvas /caXbv ov 
Bo>pa \a/nf3dveiv, dXXa Xd(j)vpa irapd rcov iroXe- 

5 jjitoyv. Sfiax; Be t<£ Tidpavo'Tj] yapl^eaQat /3ovXo- 

peVOS, OTl TOV KOLVOV pOV 'EiXXlJVMV €T€TL- 

fjbcoprjjo Tio~a(f)€pvr}v, diriqyayev eln Qpvylav to 
aTpdrevjia, Xaficov efyoBiov Trap ai)Tov Tpid/covTa 
TaXavTa. 

Kai /cad* bBbv ojv cr/cvTaXijv BeyeTai irapa twv 
oIlkoi TeXcbv tceXevovpav avTov dpyeiv dpa /cal 
rod vavTLKOv. tovto piovcp irdvTwv virrjp^ev 
'AyrjaiXday. /cal pbeyicrTos p.ev r/v 6pLoXoyovp,eva)<; 
/cal tosv tot€ ^(ovtcov eirifyaveaTaTos > a>9 etprj/ce 
7rov /cal ©eo7T0^7ro?, iavT(h ye pLr)v eBtBov Bt dpe- 

6 tt)V <f)pov€iv piel^ov fj Bid tyjv rjyepovlav. TOTe hi 
tov vavTLKov /caTao~T7}0~as dpyovra YleiaavBpov 
dpuapTelv eBo^ev, otc irpeafivTepaiv /cal <j>povipio)- 
Tepoov irapovTCov ov o~/ce"^rdpL€vo<; to tt)? iraTpiBos, 
dXXa TrjV oiKeiOTYjTa Tipuayv /cal Tjj yvvai/cl %api- 
foyuei^o?, ?;9 dBeX<fib<z r)v 6 YleiaavBpov, e/cetvai 
nrapeBay/ce ttjv vavapyiav. 
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following close upon them, took their camp and slew 
many of them. As a result of this battle, the Greeks 
could not only harry the country of the King without 
fear, but had the satisfaction of seeing due punish- 
ment inflicted upon Tisaphernes, an abominable man, 
and most hateful to the Greek race. For the King 
at once sent Tithraustes after him, who cut off his 
head, and asked Agesilaiis to make terms and sail 
back home, offering him money at the hands of 
envoys. But Agesilaiis answered that it was for his 
city to make peace, and that for his own part, he 
took more pleasure in enriching his soldiers than in 
getting rich himself ; moreover, the Greeks, he said, 
thought it honourable to take, not gifts, but spoils, 
from their enemies. Nevertheless, desiring to gratify 
Tithraustes, because he had punished Tisaphernes, 
that common enemy of the Greeks, he led his army 
back into Phrygia, taking thirty talents from the 
viceroy to cover the expenses of the march. 

On the road he received a dispatch-roll from the 
magistrates at home, which bade him assume control 
of the navy as well as of the army. 1 This was an 
honour which no one ever received but Agesilaiis. 
And he was confessedly the greatest and most il- 
lustrious man of his time, as Theopompus also has 
somewhere said, although he prided himself more on 
his virtues than on his high command. But in 
putting Peisander in charge of the navy at this time, 
he was^thought to have made a mistake ; for there 
were older ancTrnore competent men to be had, and 
yet he gave the admiralty to him, not out of regard 
for the public good, but in recognition of the claims 
of relationship and to gratify his wife, who was a sister 
of Peisander. 

1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. ill. 4, 27 ff. 
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XL Airo? Be tov arparbv Karaarijaa^ eh rrjv 
inb <Papvaf3d%(p rerayixev-qv %Q)pav ov fiovov iv 
a<$66voi<; Zirfye Traviv, dXXd /cat ^prjfiara (rvvrjye 
iroXXd* kcu irpoeXOcov ay^pi TlafyXayovias irpoa- 
rfydyero tov jSaaiXea tc7)v UcKpXayovcov, Kortw, 
iTTcOvfMijaavra t% cpiXias avrov oY dperrjv koi 

2 ttigtiv. 6 Se LiridpiBdTrjs, diroard^ tov 
<$>apva/3d£ov to npcorov rjkBe 717)09 rbv y Aj7]al- 
Xaov, del avvarreBi^fiei teal avvearpdrevev avrw, 
KaXXcarov vibv fiev eyj^Vy Meyafidrrjv, ov 7rai8o9 
ovtos rjpa G<f)0$poo<; * Ay i] a [\ao$ t KaXrjv Be tcai 
Ovyarepa irapdevov ev rfkacia ydfiov. ravrrjv 

3 enreiae yr\\xai rbv Korvv 6 'AyrjcriXaov kcu Xaftobv 
Trap' avrov %i\iof9 t7T7reh /ecu SicrxiXiovs ireXra- 
cnas av6i$ dvexd)pi]crev eh Qpvylav, teal Katc&s 
eiroiei rrjv <&apvaj3d%ov ^ojpav ovx virojxevovro^ 
ovBe marevovro^ T0Z9 epv/iaaiv, dXXd eywv del 
rd rrXeiara avv eavrcj) ra)v ti/jllgdv teal dycnrrjTcov 
e^eyjiipei Kal virefyevyev aXXore dX\a^6ae tt)$ 
%(0pa<; fjieOiZpvofievos, p<exP l °^ 7rapa<f>vXd%a$ 
avrov 6 ^iridpihdri}? zeal TrapaXaftcov 'RpnnrLBav 
rbv ^irapridrrjv eXafie to crrparoTreSov Kal to)v 

4 XP r \\ x< ^' T(£sv ditavrcov eKparrjaev. evQa Srj m/cpos 
&v 0 f H/9i7T7rtSa9 e^eraarr}^ tcov tcXcnrevTtov, Kal 
tov<; /3apj3dpov<; dvay/cd^wv diroriOeo-Oai, kcu 
rrdvra ityopcov kcu Siepevvco/ievos, 7rapco%vve tov 
X7ri6piBdT7)v, a>o~re aTreXOeiv evOvs eh XdpSeis 
fierd tcov UcwftXayovcov. 

Tovro Xeyerai ra> * Ay rjo~ iXd(o yeveadai rrdvrcov 60 
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XI. As for himself, he stationed his army in the 
province of Pharnabazus, 1 where he not only lived in 
universal plenty, but also accumulated much money. 
He also advanced to the confines of Paphlagonia and 
brought Cotys, the king of the Paphlagonians, into 
alliance with him, for his virtues, and the confidence 
which he inspired, inclined the king to desire his 
friendship. Spithridates also, from the time when 
he abandoned Pharnabazus and came to Agesilaiis, 
always accompanied him in his journeys and expedi- 
tions. Spithridates had a son, a very beautiful boy, 
named Megabates, of whom Agesilaiis was ardently 
enamoured, and a beautiful daughter also, a maiden 
of marriageable age. This daughter Agesilaiis per- 
suaded Cotys to marry, and then receiving from him 
a thousand horsemen and two thousand targeteers, 
he retired again into Phrygia, and harassed the 
country of Pharnabazus, who did not stand his ground 
nor trust in his defences, but always kept most of 
his valued and precious things with him, and with- 
drew or fled from one part of the country to another, 
having no abiding place. At last Spithridates, who 
had narrowly watched him, in conjunction with 
Herippidas the Spartan, 2 seized his camp and 
made himself master of all his treasures. Here, 
however, Herippidas, who had too sharp an eye 
to the booty that was stolen, and forced the Bar- 
barians to restore it, watching over and enquiring 
into everything, exasperated Spithridates, so that 
he marched off at once to Sardis with the Paph- 
lagonians. 

This is said to have annoyed Agesilaiis beyond all 

v 1 In the fall of 395 B.C.; cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 1 ff. 

2 The leader of the second company of thirty Spartan 
counsellors sent out in the spring of 395 B.C. Cf. Xenophon, 
Hell. iii. 4, 20. 
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aviaporcLTOv. ifyOeTO fiev yap avhpa yevvalov 
a7roj3€j3\r)fcco$ tov UttlB piharrjv fcal avv avr(p 
Svva/Jiiv ovk oXiyrjv, nQGyyveTO he ttj Sta/3oXjj rr)? 
liiKpoXoyias teal dveXevOeplas, ^9 ov /novov uvtov, 
dXXd kcu tt]v TrarpcBa Kadapevovaav del irape- 

5 yeiV €(pt\.OTL/JL€LTO. X^P^ ^ T ^ V €p(f)aV(OV TOV- 
TO)V €KVl%€V CIVTQV OV fl€TpLQ)^ 6 TOV 7TaiSo9 

epcos iveaTay/ievos, el kol irdvv irapovro^ avrov 
to) (pi\ov€L/co) xpco/xevos iireipaTO veavixo)? diro- 
lidyeo~6ai irpos Ti)V eitiQvpiav. Kal iroTe rod 
MeyafiaTOV irpoaiovTOS &>9 dairaaoyikvov Kal 

6 <$>iXi]govto$ i^exXtvev. eVei Se ifceivos alo-yyv- 
@el$ inravaaro Kal to Xolttov dirwOev rjhr) irpoo-y- 
yopevev, dx^ofxevo^ av irdXiv Kal /lerafLeXofievo^ 
rfj (jyvyfj tov (fyiXy/jLaTOs, o Ayi]atXao<; irpoae- 
TToteiTO Qav\xd^eiv o ri hr) iraQwv avTOV 6 hleya- 
/3aT7]s dirb (TTO/iaTO? ov <f>iXocj)povoiTO. " Xv yap 
amo9," oi avvrjOei*; ecpaaav, " ov% VTroaTas, 
dXXd Tpeaas to <f>iXr}/jia tov koXov /cat (fcofSrjOew 
eirel teal vvv dv eXOot aot Treia&eh e/ceZi'09 ivTos 
0iX?;/xaTO9* dXX! ottcos avOis ovk diroheiXiaa ei$ 

7 j(p6vov ovv Ttva irpbs eavT<b yevo/ievos 6 Ayy- 
alXaos Kal Biao-tcoTnjaas, " OvBev" e<f>y, " Sewov 1 
TreWetv vfid<; eKelvov eyeb yap fioi Bokco Ti)vav 
Tap fxdj(av tclv irepl tov (f>tXd/iaTO<i dhtov dv 
fia^eo-Oat irdXiv i) irdvTa oaa Tedea^iai XP vaLa 
fioi yeveadai" tolovtos fiev rjv tov MeyafiaTOv 
irapovTOS, direXOovTOS ye fir)v ovtco irepiKao)^ 
eayjzv a>9 xaXe7rbv eliretv el nrdXiv av p,€Ta/3aXo- 
fievov Ka\ (pavevTO<$ ive/capTepyae /irj cfyiXijOfivaL, 

1 Zeivlv Reiske's correction of the Zeiv of the MSS., adopted 
by both Sintetiis and Bekker ; Stephanus read 5e? {there is 
no need). 
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else. For he was pained at the loss of a gallant man 
in Spitbridates, and with him of a considerable force-, 
and was ashamed to labour under the charge of petti- 
ness and illiberality, from which he was always am- 
bitious to keep not only himself, but also his country, 
pure and free. And apart from these manifest 
reasons, he was irritated beyond measure by his love 
for the boy, which was now instilled into his heart, 
although when the boy was present he would summon 
all his resolution and strive mightily to battle against 
his desires. Indeed, when Megabates once came up 
and offered to embrace and kiss him, he declined his 
caresses. The boy was mortified at this, and desisted, 
and afterwards kept his distance when addressing 
him, whereupon Agesilaiis, distressed now and re- 
pentant for having avoided his kiss, pretended to 
wonder what ailed Megabates that he did not greet 
him with a kiss. "It is thy fault," the king's com- 
panions said ; " thou didst not accept, but didst 
decline the fair one's kiss in fear and trembling ; yet 
even now he might be persuaded to come within 
range of thy lips ; but see that thou dost not again 
play the coward." Then, after some time spent in 
silent reflection, Agesilaiis said: "There is no harm 
in your persuading him ; for I think I would more 
gladly fight that battle of the kiss over again 
than possess all the gold I have ever seen." Of 
such a mind was he while Megabates was with him, 
though when the boy was gone, he was so on fire 
with love for him that it were hard to say whether, 
had the boy come back into his presence, he would 
have had the strength to refuse his kisses. 1 



1 Cf. Xenopkon's Agesilaiis, v. 4-7. 
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XII. Mera ravra Qapvdftatys eU Xoyov? 
aura) avvekOelv rjOeX^cre, teal crvpfjyep dficf)OTepov<$ 
cop £ivo<; 6 Ku^0)w? ' ATroXXocpdvi)^, irporepo^ 
he fiera tcop fyiXatp 6 1 Ay ijalXaos iXOoyp els to 
^copiop, virb a/eia tlpl iroas ou<T7}$ fiaOeias Kara- 
/3aXcop eavrov, ivravOa irepte/ieve top Qapva- 

2 j3a%ov* o £>€ «<? iirTfkOev, v7ro^e^Xr)fieP(OP avra> 
kcoBlcop re /JLaXatccov teal 7Tol/clX(op SaTrlScop, alSe- 
cr9el<z top 1 AytjaiXaop ovtco KCLTaKeifievov rcaTS- 
kXivt) teal avTos, €TVX€Vj eVi Tr)<s 7r6a<; yafia^e, 
tca'nrep eaOijTa OavfiaaTrjv XeirTOTrjTi teal /3a<fiai<t 
ipSeSv tedos . ao~7rao~dfA€pot Be dXXi]Xov$ 6 puep 
<£>appd/3a%o<i ovk rjiropei Xoycop Si/caicop, are Srj 
TroXXa teal fieydXa Aatcehaifioptois %prjGipLO<$ 
yey opco<? ip tw 7rpo<? ' 'AOrjpaLovs iroXepicp, pvp he 

3 7ropQovpL€PO<; 0 l>7t' clvtgop' 6 Se 1 Ay rjctXaos, 6pa>p 
tov$ avp avTco XirapTiaTas vtt altr^vvr}^ kvtttop- 
ra<? eis ttjp yi)p teal 8icnropovpTa<; (d8tteovp,epop 
yap icopcop top <&appd/3a%op), " 'H/iefc," elirep, 
'* S) <&appdj3a£e, teal cj)tXoi opt€<; irpoTepop fiaai- 
Xecos ixpcofieOa tois eteelpov Trpdy/xacrt (j>tXt,teco<; 
teal pvp iroXefiioi yeyopoTes 7roXepLtfC(o<;. ep ovp 
/cal ere to>p j3ao~iXeio$ KTi]jJidTO)p 6pwpTe$ elpat 
fiovXofievopy eiKOTcos Sea cov ftXairTOfiep i/eeipop. 

4 d(f) y S ap rj/iepas aeavTOP d^iaoar)*; 'KXXtjpcop 
cfiiXop teal crvfi/jiaxop fiaXXop rf SovXop XeyeaOac 
fiao-LXecos, Tavrrjp papule ttjp cf>dXayya real to, 
oirXa teal tcls vavs kcll irdpTas 7]fia^ tcop ctcop 
KTtjpLaTOjp (fivXateas elvai teal tt)<? iXeuOeplas, 97? 
dpev tcaXop dp9pd>7roi<z ovSep ovSe ^rjXcoTOP i&Tip" 

5 i/c tovtov Xeyei 7rpo<? avTOP 6 <&appd/3a%o<; fjp 
el-^e Bidpotap. "'Eya yap" elirep, " iap fiep 
dXXop eKirefi^rrj fiao-iXevs aTpaTiyyop, eaojiat 
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XII. After this, Pharnabazus desired to have a con- 
ference with him, and Apollophanes of Cyzicus, who 
was a guest-friend of both, brought the two together. 
Agesilaiis, with his friends, came first to the appointed 
place, and throwing himself down in a shady place 
where the grass was deep, there awaited Pharnabazus. 
And when Pharnabazus came, although soft cushions 
and broidered rugs had been spread for him, he was 
ashamed to see Agesilaiis reclining as lie was, and 
threw himself down likewise, without further cere- 
mony, on the grassy ground, although he was clad in 
raiment of wonderful delicacy and dyes. After 
mutual salutations, Pharnabazus had plenty of just 
complaints to make, since, although he had rendered 
the Lacedaemonians many great services in their 
war against the Athenians, his territory was now 
being ravaged by them. But Agesilaiis, seeing the 
Spartans with him bowed to the earth with shame 
I \ and at a loss for words (for they saw that Pharna- 
|/T bazus was a wronged man), said : " We, O Pharna- 
I bazus, during our former friendship with the King, 
treated what belongs to him in a friendly way, and 
now that we have become his enemies, we treat it in 
a hostile way. Accordingly, seeing that thou also 
desirest to be one of the King's chattels, we naturally 
injure him through thee. But from the day when 
thou shalt deem thyself worthy to be called a friend 
and ally of the Greeks instead of a slave of the King, 
consider this army, these anus and ships, and all of 
us, to be guardians of thy possessions and of thy 
liberty, without which nothing in the world is 
honourable or even worthy to be desired.'* Upon 
this, Pharnabazus declared to him his purposes. 
"As for me, indeed," he said, "if the King shall 
send out another general in my stead, I will be on 
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fxe0* v/jLCOV, iav S* ifiol irapaB(p rrjv rjyejuoviav, 
ovBev eXXelyfrco irpoOvfilas dpLWO/ievos v/ia<; Kal 
fcatcco<; iroiuyv virep ifcelvov" ravra B' afcovaas o 
'Ayrjo-lXao? tfaOi-}, /cat r?)? Sefm? avrov Xa/36- 
fievos Kal o-vve^avaardf;, " Effle" elirev, " S) 
<$>apvd/3a£e, ToiovTo? cov (piXos tj/itv yevoto jiaXXov 
rj TroXepio^.^ 

XIII. 'Attiovtos Be rov Qapvafid^ov fiera 
rcov <f>tX(ov, 6 vlb<; viroXeicfrOels 7T pocreBpafie TW 
*Ayr](Ti\d(p Kal fiuhicov elwev "'Eyco ae Ijevov, 
co 'AyrjaiXae, nrotovfxar Kal iraXrbv eyjav ev 603 
rrj %eipl BlBcocriv avrw. Be^dfxevo^ ovv 6 1 Ayrjai- 
Xao? Kal rjaOels rrj re oyfrei zeal rfj (f>tXo(ppo(ruvTj 

TOV TTaiZo^, €7T6(7 KOTTCl TOV<; TTdpOVTCK;, £i Tt<; eyoi 

rt roiovrov olov dvriBovvai KaXay kcu yevvaico 

2 Boopov. £8a>v Be lttttov 'iBatov 1 rov ypa<^ew<; 
KeKoafxrjiievov (fxzXdpois, Ta^i ravra irepiairdaa^ 
tw fieipafcltp BlSqxti. Kal to Xoiirbv ovk eiravero 
H€fJivr}/Aevo$, dXXd Kal XP° V< P irepiiovTi rov olkov 
divoGrep^devro^ avrov Kal fyvyovros V7TO TOOV 
dBeX(f>cov ei9 UeXo7rovv7iaov, iax v pw eire/jieXeLTO. 

3 KaL rt Kal rcov ipcortKcbv avrcp o~vveirpa%ev* vpd- 
aOrj yap dOXtjrov 7ratBb<; e£ 'Adrjv&v irrel Be 
jieya? &v Kal o~KXi]pb<> 'OXv/JLirlacriv iKtvBvrevcrev 
€KKpi9r)vai t Karacpevyei jrpb? rov 'AyrjaiXaov 
6 Tlepcn]? Beofievo? virep rov rraiBos* 6 Be Kal 
rovro /SovXofievos avro) yapi^eaOaiy fidXa pLoXts 
Bierrpd^aro avv iroXXf) irpayfiarela. 

TaXXa fxev yap r/v aKpij3t]<; Kal vo/ai/io?, iv 
1 'iSalov with S and Xenophon (HelL iv. 1, 39) : 'ASai'ou. 
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your side ; but if he entrusts me with the command, 
I will spare no efforts to punish and injure you in his 
behalf." On hearing this, Agesilaiis was delighted, 
and said, as he seized his hand and rose up with him, 
/" O Pharnabazus, I would that such a man as thou 
might be our friend rather than our enemy." 1 

XIII. As Pharnabazus and his friends were going 
away, his son, who was left behind, ran up to 
Agesilaiis and said with a smile : " I make thee my 
guest-friend, Agesilaiis," and offered him a javelin 
which he held in his hand. Agesilaiis accepted it, 
and being delighted with the fair looks and kindly 
bearing of the boy, looked round upon his com- 
panions to see if any one of them had anything that 
would do for a return -gift to a fair and gallant friend ; 
and seeing that the horse of Idaeus, his secretary, 
had a decorated head-gear, he quickly took this oft' 
and gave it to the youth. Nor afterwards did he 
cease to remember him, but when, as time went on, 
the youth was robbed of his home by his brothers 
and driven into exile in Peloponnesus, he paid him 
much attention. He even gave him some assistance 
in his love affairs. For the Persian was enamoured 
of an Athenian boy, an athlete, who, owing to his 
stature and strength, was in danger of being ruled 
out of the lists at Olympia. He therefore had re- 

\ course to Agesilaiis with entreaties to help the boy, 
and Agesilaiis, wishing to gratify him in this matter 

(\ also, with very great difficulty and with much trouble 
\ effected his desires. 2 

V Indeed, although in other matters he was exact and 

^ 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 1, 28-38, where Agesilaiis adds 
a promise to respect, in future, the property of Pharnabazus, 
% even in ease of war. 
V 2 Cf. Xenophon, Htll iv. 1, 39 f. 
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Be to?9 <f)i\iKOi<; izpo^aaiv ivopa^ev elvai to \tav 
4 Bltcatov. fyepercu yovv iiviaToXiov clvtov 777309 
'IBpiea rov Kdpa toiovto' " N*/aa9 el jxev fxrj 
dBitcely a</>€9* el Be dBixet, rjp.lv a^e?* TrdvTcos 
Be a</>€9." iv fiev ovv rot? TrkeiaTOts toiovto? 
virep Tcov <f>c\<i)v 6 * Ay rjalXaos' eaTt Be ottov 
717309 to o~vpi(f>epov i%prjTO tqj tcaipfo pidWov, a>9 
iBijXajaev, dva%vyr}<; avTm 0opvj3Q)Beo~T€pa<; yevo- 
fievrj^y acrdevovvTa KaTaXiircov tov ipcopievov. iicei- 
vov yap Seopuevov /cat kclXovvtos avTov a-niovTa y 
fi€TacrTpa<f>€i<; elirev &>9 ^aXeirov iXeeiv a/xa kcl\ 
(fipoveiv. tovtI puev ^epcovvpios o cpcXoaocfros io~To- 
prj/cev. 

XIV. "H877 Be ireptiovTos Zvlclvtov BevTepov 
Ttj aTpaTTfyia 7ro\v<; avco Xoyos i^aypei tov 'Ayr/- 
aCkdov, teal B6£a OavpLaaTrj KaTelj(€ tt)<; t€ 
aai^poavvr}? clvtov ko\ evTeXeLas kcli pLeTptoTrjTOS. 
iatcrjvov piev yap aTroSrj/jLcov /ca@* clvtov iv toi<; 
ayicoTaTois lepois, a p,rj ttoXXol KaOop&criv avdpco- 

TTOl TTpaTTOVTa? rjpLClS, TOVTCOV TOU9 06OVS TTOIOV- 

fievos €7ro7TTa9 fcal \xapTvpav iv Be yiXidut 
arpaTicoTcov TOcravTacs ov paBicos av T£9 elBe 
2 (f>avXoiepav GTifidBa t?;9 y AyrjaiXdov . 777309 t€ 
dakTTos ovtcj teal ifrvxos el)(ev &airep pbovos del 
XprjcrOai TGU9 vtto tov 0eov fcetcpafievcus copacs 
7T€<f)Vfcco<;. tfBiaTOV Be Oeapia tols KCbToiKovai tt]V 
, Ao~Lav f 'Ej\Xr}criv rjaav oi irdXat ftapeis teal d<po- 
prjToi teal BiappiovTes vtto ttXovtov teal TpvcjyPj? 
virapypi teal crTpaTrjyol BeBioTes teal OepairevovTes 
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law-abiding, in matters of friendship he thought that 
rigid justice was a mere pretext. At any rate, there 
is in circulation a letter of his to Hidrieus the Carian, 

V which runs as follows : "As for Nicias, if he is inno- 
cent, acquit him ; if he is guilty, acquit him for my 
' \ sake ; but in any case acquit him." Such, then, was 
\ Agesilaiis in most cases where the interests of his 
friends were concerned ; but sometimes he used a 
critical situation rather for his own advantage. Of 
this he gave an instance when, as he was decamping 
in some haste and confusion, he left his favourite 
behind him sick. The sick one besought him loudly 
as he was departing, but he merely turned and said 
that it was hard to be compassionate and at the same 
k time prudent. This story is related by Hieronymus 
the philosopher. 

XIV. Agesilaiis had now been nearly two years in 
the field, and much was said about him in the interior 
parts of Asia, and a wonderful opinion of his self- 
restraint, of his simplicity of life, and of his modera- 
tion, everywhere prevailed. For when he made a 
1 journey, he would take up his quarters in the most 
\ sacred precincts by himself, 1 thus making the gods 
overseers and witnesses of those acts which few 
men are permitted to see us perform ; and among so 
many thousands of soldiers, one could hardly find a 
meaner couch than that of Agesilaiis ; while to heat 
and cold he was as indifferent as if nature had given 
him alone the power to adapt himself to the seasons 
as God has tempered them. And it was most pleasing 
to the Greeks who dwelt in Asia to see the Persian 
viceroys and generals, who had long been insufferably 
cruel, and had revelled in wealth and luxury, now 
fearful and obsequious before a man who went about 

1 Cf. Xenophon's Agesilaiis, v. 7. 
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avOpanrov iv rpl^covi irepiiovTa \ircb, /cal rcpos ev 
prjfia /3pa)£v /cal Aa/ccovL/c6v dpfio^ovTe^ eavTOv? 
/cat /jL€Tao")(T)fjLaTLZovT€<;, &(7T€ 7roXXo?9 €7rrj€i ra 
tov 'YiuoBeov Xiyetv, 

"Ap;9 rvpavvos' \pvaov Se f EXXa? ou SeSoi/ce* 

XV. K.u>ov/jL€V7)<; Be t?;9 'Atrta? tfal 7roXXa- 
7rpo? airoaTaaiv v7T€ifcovo-r)<;, dpfiocrdfievo^ 
ra? avTodi 7roXe£9, /cat tcu9 TroXtrelais hl^a 
(ftovov /cal (f>vyf}<; dv6 pdnro^v diroBov^ tov irpoarj- 
Kovra Koa/xoVy iyvco/cet Trpoaco ytopeiv, teal tov 
TTokefJLOv Bidpas dirb r?}9 ^WrjvitcrjS OaXaTTi]?, 
rrepl tov adofiaTO? ftaa-ikeZ /cal r/}? iv *E/c/3a- 
Tavois /cal Soi;crot9 evSatfiovlas BiapidyeaOai, /cal 
Trepiairdaat irpcoTOV avTOv tt)v ct^oX?^, a>9 purj 
/caOe^oLTO tovs iroXe/jiov^ ftpafBevayv T0Z9 ''EXXticta 

2 teal BtatbOelpcov tovs Brj/iaycoyovs. iv tovtcq Be 
d(fitKV6LTai 7rpo9 avTOv ^Eiri/cvBlBa^ 6 ^irapTid- 
r?;9, dirayyeWcov otl 770X1)9 7T€pteaTr}/ce tt)v 'Eirdp- 
ttjv 770X6/^09 ' EWrjvi/cos, /cal /caXovaiv itceivov 01 
k'epopol /cal /ceXevovcri tols ot/coi /3oT]0etv. 

*Q fidpfiap i%€vpovT€<; r 'EWrjve<; /ca/cd* 

tL yap av tis aXKo tov (f)06vov i/ceivov Trpoaetrroi 
/cal tt)V tot€ crvaTaaiv /cal crvvTa^tv i<fS eavTovs 
Tcov ' EWijvcov ; ot tPjs tv^V^ ^ V(D fepofievi]? eVe- 
\d/3ovTO, /cal tcl oVXa 7T/0O9 T01/9 /3ap/3dpov<; 
ftXeirovTa /cal tov 7rokep,ov 77877 t?59 f EXXaS<?9 604 

3 i^teKio-fievov av0L<$ eh eavTovs eTpeyjrav. ov yap 
eycoye avfx^epopbai t<£ Kopivdlco Arj/iapaTO) fieyd- 
X?i9 rjBovfjs a7ro\e\et(f)6 at. (pTjaavTi tou9 firj 6ea~ 
aafievov^ r/ EX\rjva^ ' AXe^avBpov iv tg> Aapetov 
dpovcp /ca6i]p,€vov, aXX* cI/cotco*; av dlfiai Ba/cpv- 
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in a paltry cloak, and at one brief and laconic speech 
from him conforming themselves to his ways and 
changing their dress and mien, insomuch that many 
were moved to cite the words of Timotheus : — 

\^ ff Ares is Lord ; of gold Greece hath no fear." 1 

XV. Asia being now unsettled and in many 
quarters inclining to revolt, Agesilaiis set the cities 
there in order, and restored to their governments, 
without killing or banishing any one, the proper form. 
Then he determined to go farther afield, to transfer 
the war from the Greek sea, to fight for the person 
of the King and the wealth of Ecbatana and Susa, 
and above all things to rob that monarch of the 
power to sit at leisure on his throne, playing the 
umpire for the Greeks in their wars, and corrupting 
their popular leaders. But at this point Epicydidas 
the Spartan came to him with tidings that Sparta 
was involved in a great war with other Greeks, and 
that the ephors called upon him and ordered him to 
come to the aid of his countrymen. 

" O barbarous ills devised by Greeks ! " 2 

How else can one speak of that jealousy which now 
leagued and arrayed the Greeks against one another? 
They laid violent hands on Fortune in her lofty 
flight, and turned the weapons which threatened the 
Barbarians, and War, which had at last been banished 
from Greece, back again upon themselves. I certainly 
\ cannot agree with Demaratus the Corinthian, who 
\ said that those Greeks had missed a great pleasure 
who did not behold Alexander seated on the throne 
of Dareius, nay, I think that such might well have 

^-A Cf. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Oraeci, iii. 4 p. 
8 Euripides, Troades, 766 (Kirchhoff). 
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aaiy avvvorjcravTas on ravr ^Xe^dvBpat Kai 
yiafcehocriv direXnTov ot tots tov<; t&v 'RXXtjvcov 
<TT pctTTjyovs irepl Aev/crpa Kai Kopdyveiav teal 
KopivOov Kai y ApKaBlav KaravijXeoaav. 

4 *Ayr}o~iXd(p fJLepTOi ovBev Kpelcaov rj fiel^ov iari 
t?}? dva^tdprjerea)^ i/cetvrjs Sicnreirpay fievov y oitBe 
yeyove irapdBeiyfia ireiQapyla^ Kai BiKaioavvrjs 
erepov KaXXiov. ottov yap 'Aw//3a? ijBtj KaKcbs 
irpdrrcov Kai irepiwOovfievo^ i/c t?79 'IraXta? 
fxdXa fioXis vTrrjKovae to?9 eVt tov olkoi iroXejiov 
KaXovaiv, 'AXel^avBpos Be Kai Trpoaeirio'Kcoyjre 
TTvOofASVOS TTjV 7T/509 * Aytv * Avnirdrpov fxd^rjv^ 
eiiroov' " "EoLKev, a) dvSpes, ore Aapelov rj/^W 
ivLKoyfiev ewravda, €K6L t£9 iv 'ApKaBta yeyovevat 

5 fivofiaxia*" 7T609 ovk t}v d^iovrrjv 'S.wdprTjp fiaKa- 
plaat t?}? * AyrfcuXdov ti^i)^ 777)09 ravrrjv Kai 
irpbs tovs vojiovs t^9 evXafielas; 09 dpa ra> 
TTjv GKvrdXrjv iXOeiv ebivyiav Too-avrrjv Kai 
Bvvafxiv irapovaav Kai nfKiKavTas eXirLBas vcf)i]- 
yovfxevas dfals Kai it poefievos evOvs aTreirXevaev 
" d7eXevTT)T(p eirl epy<p" iroXvv eavrov irbQov 
T0Z9 o-vjifid'xoLs air oXiiroyv ^ Kai fidXicrra Br) tov 

-^zfEpaaiarpdrov rod 4>atWo9 eXey^a<; Xoyoi'^elizQv- 
T09 a>9 eicrl Btj/noaia p,ev AaKeBaijxovioi fieXTioveSy 

6 IBiq Be 'AOijvaloi. ftaaiXea yap iavrov Kai 
(TTparrjybv dpiarov eirtBei^dfievo^, en /SeXrtova 
Kai r)Blova TOt9 XpapLevois IBla (ptXov Kai avvrjOq 
jrapeaxe. tov Be UepaiKov vo^xLcrfxaro^ ydpayyia 

1 At Megalopolis, in Arcadia, 331 B.C. , Agis fell fighting, 
and the Spartan rebellion at once collapsed. Alexander 
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shed tears when they reflected that this triumph was 
left for Alexander and Macedonians by those who now 
squandered the lives of Greek generals on the fields 
of" Leuctra, Coroneia, and Corinth, and in Arcadia. 

Agesilaiis, however, never performed a nobler or 
a greater deed than in returning home as he now- ^ 
did, nor was there ever a fairer example of righteous 
obedience to authority. For Hannibal, though he 
was already in an evil plight and on the point of 
being driven out of Italy, could with the greatest 
difficulty bring himself to obey his summons to the 
war at home ; and Alexander actually went so far as 
.to jest when he heard of Antipater's battle with 
Agis, 1 saying : " It would seem, my men, that while 
we were conquering Dareius here, there has been a 
battle of mice there in Arcadia." Why, then, should 
we not call Sparta happy in the honour paid to her 
by Agesilaiis, and in his deference to her laws ? No 
sooner had the dispatch-roll come to him than he 
renounced and abandoned the great good fortune 
and power already in his grasp, and the great hopes 
which beckoned him on, and at once sailed off, " with 
task all unfulfilled," 2 leaving behind a great yearning 
for him among his allies, and giving the strongest 
confutation to the saying of Erasistratus the son of 
Phaeax, who declared that the Lacedaemonians were 
better men in public life, but the Athenians in 
private. For while approving himself a most ex- 
cellent king and general, he shewed himself a still 
better and more agreeable friend and companion to 
those who enjoyed his intimacy. Persian coins were 
stamped with the figure of an archer, and Agesilaiis 

had not the slightest thought of returning home to help 
Antipater. 

2 Iliad, iv. 175. 
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to^ottjv 6^o^T09, dva^evyvvcov e(f)r) jivpLois to£o- 
tcu9 vtto f3acn\€G)S i^eXavvecOat t?}? 'Act /a?* 
roaovrcov yap et? ^ KO-qvas /ecu ®??/5?a9 fcopuaOev- 
rcov teal SiaSoOevTcov rot? SrifiayGoyofc, i%€7roX€- 
fi(jo8i](Tav ol Brj/ioL tou9 ^irapTiaTas. 

XVI. Se Sia/3a9 toi; f E\\?7<77royToi> 
Sife Sia t?}? ®pa/C7]<; t iherjOrj fiev ov&evbs rcov 
j3apf3dpcov t 7r€fJL7TG)v Se 77/009 kfcdaTOVs; eirvvOdvero 
TTorepov a>9 <f)iX[av rj a>9 iroXefilav SiaTropevrjrat 
TTjv yjApav. oi fiev ovv dXXoi irdvres $>l\ikg><; 
iSi^ovro koX irapeirefiTrov, &)9 h'tcao-ros Swdfieco? 
el^ev ol &e /caXovfievoi TpdXXets, oh kcu Eep^s 
eScofcev, W9 Xeyerai, Sw/oa, t>;9 SjoSou fiiaQbv 
rjrovv rhv ' 'AyrjatXaov etcarbv dpyvplov rdXavra 

2 zeal roaavras yvvalfcas. 6 Se KaTeipodvevo-dfievos 
clvtovs /cat (pijcras* " Tt ovv ovk €v6i)$ rjXOov 
X^-^ropevoi; " irporfye, teal avfiftaXcov avrois irapa- 
rerayfievoLS erpeyfraro koX Bie^Oeipe ttoXXovs. to 
8* avrb /cal tw ffaaiXel rcov ^Aatcehovcdv epcoTrjpa 
irpoaeirefi^re' fyrjO-avTOS Se ftovXevcreaOat, " Bou- 
XeveaOod tolvvv i/ceivos, " et7r€z% " ///i€£9 S/) 
iropevofieOa." ®avfxdaas ovv ttjv roXfiav avrov 
/cal Selaa? 6 /3ao~iXev<; i/ceXevaev &)9 (f)lXov irpod- 

3 ye£z>, tw^ Se SerraXwv toI<; TroXefiiois avfifia- 
yovvTtav etrbpOei ttjv yjiypav* e*9 &e Adpiaaav 
eTrefx^e Eevo/cXea fcal %/cvdtjv irepl cf)iXias' cruX- 
Xr\(^9evT(ov tovtcov /cal irapa^vXaaaofievwv 
oi fiev aXXoi flapecos (frepovre? coovro Belv rbv 
1 KyrjaiXaov irepiGTpaTOTrehevo-avTa TroXiop/celv 

1 According to Xenophon {Hell. Hi. 5, 1 ff.)> Persian money 
was distributed in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. " The 
Athenians, though they took no share of the gold, were none 
1he less eager for war." 
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said, as he was breaking camp, that the King was 
driving him out of Asia with ten thousand " archers " ; 
for so much money had been sent to Athens and 
Thebes and distributed among the popular leaders 
there, and as a consequence those peoples made war 
upon the SpartansilV 

XVI. And when he had crossed the Hellespont 
and was marching through Thrace, 2 he made no 
requests of any of the Barbarians, but sent envoys 
to each people asking whether he should traverse 
their country as a friend or as a foe. All the rest, 
accordingly, received him as a friend and assisted 
him on his way, as they were severally able ; but 
the people called Trallians, to whom even Xerxes 
gave gifts, a sjve are told , demanded of Agesilaiis as 
a price for his passage a hundred talents of silver 
and as many women. But he answered them with 
scorn, asking why, then, they did not come at once 
to get their price ; and marched forward, and finding 
them drawn up for battle, engaged them, routed 
them, and slew many of them. He sent his usual 
enquiry forward to the king of the Macedonians also, 
who answered that he would deliberate upon it. 
'"Let him deliberate, then," said Agesilaiis, " but we 
will march on." In amazement therefore at his 
boldness, and in fear, the Macedonian king gave 
orders to let him pass as a friend. Since the Thes- 
salians were in alliance with his enemies, he ravaged 
their country. But to the city of Larissa he sent 
Xenocles and Scythes, hoping to secure its friendship. 
His ambassadors, however, were arrested and kept 
in close custody, whereupon the rest of his command 
were indignant, and thought that Agesilaiis ought to 

y 2 Agesilaiis followed " the very route taken by the Great 
King when he invaded Hellas " (Xenophon, Hell iv. 2, 8). 
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rr)V Adpiacrav, 6 Be (^jcra9 ov/c av edeXfjvat ®£cr- 
aaXlav oXrjv Xaftelv airoXecras rcov dvBpcov rov 

4 erepov, v7too"tt6vBov$ avrovs drreXafte* teal tovt* 
laoo? £7r' ' AyrjatXdw Oav/iaarbv ovte rjv, 09 irvOo- 
p,evo$ {idxrjv (jLeydXrjv yeyovevai 7T€pl Koptvdov, 
teal avBpas 1 roov irdvv ivBo^cov o>9 evi /jLaXtara 
alfyviBiov a7ro\o)\€vaty fcal 1 ^irapriaTOiv /lev 
0X1701/9 iravTairaat TeOvrjfcevac, TrafAjroXXovs Be 
roov rroXe/jiicov, ov/c axjzdj] rrepi^apr] 1 ^ ovBe eVf/p- 
fxevo^y dXXa fcal irdvv ftapv arevdgas, " 4>eO 
tt?9 f E\\aSo9," e<})*1, " toctovtov? dvBpas diroXo)- 
Xetcvias v(j> avrrjs, ocrot ^covres eBvvavro vtfcdv 

5 6/jlov avparavras robs fiapftdpovs p,a-%6fi€voi" royv 
Be QapcraXloov 7rpocrtc€ifJi€VG)v avrw teal tca/eovvrcov 
to o~Tpdr€VfjLa, rrevraKoaLois imtevaiv i/x^aXelv 
teeXevaas crvv avrai teal rpeyjrdpLevos earrjae rpo- 
rraiov biro ra> Napda/cca). teal rrjv vl/crjv vrrepr)- 
yd7T7]aev itcelvrjv, on avcrrrjad/JLevos tTTTn/cbv avrbs 
Bi eavrov toutco fxovci) tol»9 fieyiarov e<fi liririKfj 
<f>povovvras itcpdrrjcrev. 

XVII. 9 Evrav0a Ai<j)plBa<; ol'teoOev €<popo$ oov 
aTrrjvrrjcrev avr&> teeXevoov evOvs ififtaXelv els rrjv 
BoicoTiav. 6 Be, tealrrep drrb fiet^ovo? rrapaaKevrj^ 
varepov rovro Trotrjcrai Biavoov/jLevo?, ovBev (Zero 
Belv drreideiv rots dpxovaiv, dXXa Tofc Te /jL€0' 
eavrov TTpoelirev iyyv? elvat rrjv r^puepav i(j> rjv i% 
'Ao-ias ifKOvaiy teal Bvo (Jiopas pLereirepb^aro rcov 
2 irepl KoptvOov arparevofievoov. 01 Be ev rfj iroXet 
AaKeBatfJLOviot rificovres avrbv itcijpv^av roov 
veoov d7roypd(f)€a9ai rbv ftovXofxevov rw ftaaiXel 

1 fivSpas . . . Kal rejected by Sintenis and Bekker, and 
questioned by Corae's, after Schaefer ; the words are wanting 
in Apophth. Lacon. 45 (Morals, p. 211 e). 
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encamp about Larissa and lay siege to it. But he 
declared that the capture of all Thessaly would not 
compensate him for the loss of either one of his men, 
and made terms with the enemy in order to get them 
back. And perhaps we need not wonder at such 
conduct in Agesilaus, since when he learned that a 
great battle had been fought near Corinth, 1 and that 
men of the highest repute had suddenly been taken 
off, and that although few Spartans altogether had 
been killed, the loss of their enemies was very heavy, 
he was not seen to be rejoiced or elated, but fetched 
a deep groan and said : " Alas for Hellas, which has 
by her own hands destroyed so many brave men ! 
Had they lived, they could have conquered in battle 
all the Barbarians in the world." However, when 
the Pharsalians annoyed him and harassed his army, 
he ordered five hundred horsemen which he led in 
person to attack them, routed them, and set up a 
trophy at the foot of mount Narthacium. This 
victory gave him special pleasure, because with 
horsemen of his own mustering and training, and 
with no other force, he had conquered those whose 
chief pride was placed in their cavalry.^ 

XVII. Here Diphridas, an ephor from' Sparta, met 
him, with orders to invade Boeotia immediately. 
Therefore, although he was purposing to do this 
later with a larger armament, he thought it did not 
behoove him to disobey the magistrates, but said to 
those who were with him that the day was near for 
which they had come from Asia. He also sent for 
two divisions of the army at Corinth. Then the 
Lacedaemonians at home, wishing to do him honour, 
made proclamation that any young man who wished 

. 1 394 B.C. Cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 2, 18-3, 1 f. 
V 2 cf. Xenophon, Hell. iv. 3, 9. 
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ftorjOeiv. airoypayfra/iivcov Be irdvTwv Trpodvfico?, 
oi ap^ovres irevrtfteovra to vs dtepLaioraTov^ teal 
poo jLLaXecoTarov^ eteXeljavres direcTeCXav. 

'0 Be *Ay?7iT tXao? etaco TlvXcov irapeXdcov teal 
BioBevcras rvjv QootetBa (piXrjv ovaav, eirel t?}? 
Boiama? irpcorov e7re/3yj teal irepl ttjv Xaipcovetav 
KaTCGrpaTOTrehevGev, a/ia fiev rbv tfXiov eteXet- 
ttovtci teal yivofievov pirjvoetBP] tearelBev, djia Be 
7]tcov(J€ redvdvai Tleio'avBpov r}TTr)p,evov vavfia^la 
irepl YLvlBov virb <£>apva/3d£ov teal Kovcovos. 
3 r^^QeaQr) jxev ovv, a>? eiteoSy eirl rourot? teal Bid 
rbv dvBpa teal Bid rrjv iroXiVy ottoo? Be firj toZ? 
arpaTicoTais eirl pbd^rjv fiaBL^ovGLV dOvpia teal 
<f>6/3o<; epirearjy rdvavTia Xeyetv eteeXevae rov$ 
a7ro 0aXdrTrj<; {jteovra*;, ore viKcoai tt} vavpiayia* 
teal irpoeXOcov auTO? eare^avwpievo^ eOvaev evay- 
yeXia teal BieirepbTre pbepiBas toZ? <f>iXoi<; dirb rcov 

T€0VfA€VCOV. 

XVIII. 'Rirel Be irpoloov teal yevopuevo^ iv 
Kopcoveia tearetBe tous iroXe /uou? teal teardxpdr], 
TTapeTdljaro Sous 'Opxopieviois to evcovvpuov tcepaSy 
ai/ros Be to Beljibv eirrpyev. oi Be ®r}/3aioi to ptev 
Be^ibv eiX 0V a ^ T0 h T0 Be evayvvpLov 'Apyeioi. 
Xeyeo Be rrjv pid^v 6 Eevocponv eteeivijv oiav ovte 
aXXtjv rwv TTo^TTore yeveaOar teal iraprjv avrbs 
to) ' ' KyrjcnXdw avvaycovi^opievoSy e£ 'Act /a? Bcafte- 
2 /3r}tea)<}. rj (iev ovv irpdirr] crvppa^i^ ovte eayev 
coOicrfibv ovBe dyava ttoXvv, dXXd oi re @>//3aZoi 



1 August, 39-4 b.c. 
> 2 The soldiers of Agesilaiis were consequently victorious in 
a skirmish with the enemy, according to Xenophon (Hell, 
iv. 3, 14). v _ t 
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might enlist in aid of the king. All enlisted eagerly, 
and the magistrates chose out the most mature and 
vigorous of them to the number of fifty, and sent 
them off. 

Agesilaiis now marched through the pass of 
Thermopylae, traversed Phocis, which was friendly 
to Sparta, entered Boeotia, and encamped near 
Chaeroneia. Here a partial eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, and at the same time 1 news came to him ot 
the death of Peisander, who was defeated in a naval 
battle off Cnidus by Pharnabazus and Conon. Agesi- 
laiis was naturally much distressed at these tidings, 
both because of the man thus lost, and of the city 
which had lost him ; but nevertheless, that his 
soldiers might not be visited with dejection and fear 
as they were going into battle, he ordered the 
messengers from the sea to reverse their tidings 
and say that the Spartans were victorious in the 
naval battle. He himself also came forth publicly 
with a garland on his head, offered sacrifices for glad 
tidings, and sent portions of the sacrificial victims to 
his friends. 2 

XVIII. After advancing as far as Coroneia and 
coming within sight of the enemy, he drew up his 
army in battle array, giving the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, while he himself led forward the right. 
On the other side, the Thebans held the right wing 
^-themselves, and the Argives the left. Xenophon 
says that this battle was unlike any ever fought, 3 
and he was present himself and fought on the side 
of Agesilaiis, having crossed over with him from 
* Asia. 4 The first impact, it is true, did not meet with 
much resistance, nor was it long contested, but the 
I 

3 Hellenica, iv. 3, 16. 
^ 4 Cf. Xenophon's Anabasis, v. 3, 6. 
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raj(y rovs ^Op^ofxevlovs erpe^avro zeal tovs 
Apyelov? 6 y Ay rj a tXaos' iirel Be aKOvaavres 

dfJL(j)OT€pOC TCL eVOJVVfia 7Tl€%€<T0at, tCCLl <f>€VJ€lV 

dvearpe\jrav y evravda rrjs vtfcijs aKivBvvov irap- 
ovar/s, el rrjs Kara arofxa fid^rjs vfyeadai rots 
®7}f3aiot,<; r/OeXrjcre Kal rraieiv eirbfxevos irapaXXd- 
%avras, V7rb dv/jiov Kal <f) cXovetKcas evavrios 
eyozpei rots dvBpdatv, a>crao~0ai Kara Kpdros 

3 fiovXo/JLevos. ol Be ov% rjrrov ippcD/xevcos iBe- 
%avTO, teal pax*! ylverat Be oXov p,ev la^vpa rov 
or par ev pharos ■» la^ypordrrj Be tear ifcetvov avrbv 
iv rots rrevrr\Kovra reray/ievov, S>v els tcaipov 
toiKev 7) (ptXorifita r£> /3ao~iXet yeveadat Kal 
awrrfpios* dyeovtfypevot yap iK0vfio)s Kal irpo- 
KivBvvevovres drpoorov pev avrbv ovk eBvvtjdrjaav 
(pvXdgai, 7roXXds Be Bed roiiv oirXoov Begdpevov els 
rb awfia irXrfyds Bopacrt Kal ^tyecrt poXts dvqp- 
naaav %a>vra, Kal avpcf>pd^avres rrpb avrov 

4 ttoXXovs pev dvypovv, iroXXol Be eirtirrov. d>9 
Be fieya epyov T]v cjaaadat irporporrdBriv robs 
®r}f3aiovs, rjvayKdaOrjcrav oirep e£ dp^rjs ovk 
e/Bovkovro 7rotfjo~at. Biecrr^aav yap avrots rr/v 
(pdXayya Kal Btec^oVy elra draKrbrepov tfBrj 
iropevofievovs, cos Bie^eireaov, aKoXovOovvres Kal 
rrapaOeovres €K TrXaytw eiraiov. ov p-qv irpe- 
^fravro ye, a\V aTre^copqaav ol Srj/Satot 7rpbs rbv 
'EiXiKcbva, fieya rrj pd^y <j>povovvres } ojs drjrryrot 
xa6' avrovs yeyovores* 
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Thebans speedily routed the Orchomenians, as Agesi- 
laiis did the Argives. Both parties, however, 011 
hearing that their left wings were overwhelmed and 
in flight, turned back. Then, although the victory 
might have been his without peril if he had been 
willing to refrain from attacking the Thebans in front 
and to smite them in the rear after they had passed 
by, Agesilaiis was carried away by passion and the 
ardour of battle and advanced directly upon them, 
wishing to bear them down by sheer force. But they 
received him with a vigour that matched his own, 
and a battle ensued which was fierce at all points 
in the line, but fiercest where the king himself 
stood surrounded by his fifty volunteers, 1 whose 
opportune and emulous valour seems to have saved 
his life. For they fought with the utmost fury and 
exposed their lives in his behalf, and though they 
were not able to keep him from being wounded, but 
many blows of spears and swords pierced his armour 
and reached his person, they did succeed in dragging 
him off alive, and standing in close array in front of 
him, they slew many foes, while many of their own 
number fell. But since it proved too hard a task to 
break the Theban front, they were forced to do what 
at the outset they were loth to do. They opened 
their ranks and let the enemy pass through, and then, 
when these had got clear, and were already marching 
in looser array, the Spartans followed on the run and 
smote them on the flanks. They could not, however, 
put them to rout, but the Thebans withdrew to 
Mount Helicon, 2 greatly elated over the battle, in 
which, as they reasoned, their own contingent had 
been undefeated. 

1 Cf. chapter xvii. 2. They are not mentioned by Xenophon. 

2 From the slopes of which they had advanced to the battle. 
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XIX. 'AyrjalXaos he, Kalirep vrrb rpav/idrcov 60( 
ttoXXoov xaKoos to (Toyjia hia/ceLfievos, ov rrpbrepov 
iiri <TKt]vr\v dirrjXdev rj <f>opd&r]V eveyQr\vai irpbs 
rrjv <pdXayya teal rovs veKpovs Iheiv evrbs rcov 
oirXcov crvyK€fco/jLL(T/jL€VOV<;. oaoc fiivrot, rCOV TToXe- 
/jli'cov els to lepbv /eare<fivyov, irdvras e/ceXevaev 

2 d<pedfjvai* TrXr/crlov yap 6 vecos eartv 6 rrjs 
'Ircovias 'Affrjvas, /cat irpb avrov rponaiov earrj- 
icev, b irdXat Bomotoi ^Zirdprcovos arpar^yovvros 
evravOa VLfcrjaavres ' Adrjvaiovs feat ToX/iihrjV 
aTTOKrelvavres earrjaav. dfia S' rjfiepa ftovXo- 
fievos e^eXey^at rovs ®r)/3aiovs 6 * Ay rjcrlXaos, el 
Sia/jbaxovvrai, are^avovcrdai fiev i/ceXevae robs 
a t par mot as, avXelv he robs avXrjrds, iardvai 

3 Be Ka\ Kocxfielv rpoiratov cos vevifC7)tc6ras. cos he 
eTre/jL-yfrav oi rroXefiioL ve/cpcov dvaipeoiv alrovvres, 
eaireicraro, Kal rrjv vlktjv ovrcos eK^e^aLcoadfievos 
els AeXcpovs dire/co file 6rj y UvdLcov dyofxevcov, Ka\ 
rrjv re 7ro/jL7rr]v eirereXet, rep Beep teal rr\v heKarrjv 
direOve rcov e/c rrjs 'Acr/a? Xacf>vpcov eKarbv 
raXdvrcov yevofievyv. 

4 'E7ret he air ev 6 a rrj aev ot/cahe, 7rpocr(f)tX7]s p>ev 
rjv evOvs rols iroXirais fca\ irepi^Xeirros dirb rov 
fiiov teal rrjs hialrrjs' ov yap, coenrep oi irXelarot 
rcov arpanjycov, tcaivbs eiravrjXdev dirb rrjs %evr}s 
Kal Ketavrjfievos vtt dXXorpicov eOcov, zeal hvafco- 
XaLvcov irpbs ra oIkol Kal %vyo fiasco dXXd 
bfioLcos rols (ir^heircorrore rbv JLvpcorav hia(3e- 
firjKotri ra irapovra rificov Kal crrepycov ov helirvov 



1 In 447 B.C.; cf. the Pericles, xviii. 2 f. 

2 Cf the Nicias, vi. 5. 
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XIX. But Agesilaiis, although he was weakened 
by many wounds, would not retire to his tent until 
he had first been carried to his troops and seen that 
the dead were collected within the eneampment. 
Moreover, he ordered that all of the enemy who 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary should be dis- 
missed. For the temple of Athena Itonia was near 
at hand, and a trophy stood in front of it, which 
the 13oeotians had long ago erected, when, under 
the command of Sparto, they had defeated the 
Athenians there and slain Tolmides their general. 1 
Early next morning, Agesilaiis, wishing to try the 
Thebans and see whether they would give him 
battle, ordered his soldiers to wreath their heads 
and his pipers to play their pipes, while a trophy was 
set up and adorned in token of their victory. And 
when the enemy sent to him and asked permission 
to take up their dead, he made a truce with them, 
and having thus assured to himself the victory, 2 pro- 
ceeded to Delphi, 3 where the Pythian games were 
in progress. There he celebrated the customary 
procession in honour of the god, and offered up the 
tenth of the spoils which he had brought from Asia, 
amounting to a hundred talents. 

Then he went back home, where his life and 
conduct brought him at once the affection and ad- 
miration of his fellow-citizens. For, unlike most of 
their generals, he came back from foreign parts un- 
changed and unaffected by alien customs ; he showed 
no dislike towards home fashions, nor was he restive 
under them, but honoured and loved what he found 
there just as much as those did who had never 
crossed the Eurotas ; he made no change in his 
L_ 

3 Leaving the army in command of Gylis the polcmarch 
(Xenophon, Hell iv. 3, 21). 
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5 i)\Xa^ev f ov Xovrpov, ov Oepairelav yvvaiKos, ov% 
ottXcov fcocrfiov, ovk ol/clas Karaa/c€V7]v t aXka fcal 
ra<? Ovpas d<f)r)/eev ovtoos ovaas a(f)6Bpa iraXaids, 
a>9 Botcelv eivai, ravras efceiva<; a9 eireBrfKev 
' Apio-ToBrjpLo?. zeal to KavvaBpov <$r)o~iv 6 p,evo- 
<j>a>v ovBev ti aepLvbiepov elvcu rrjs etcelvov &vya- 
rpbs rj tcov aWcov. rcdwaOpa Be KaXovcriv eiBayXa 
ypvirwv £v\iva real rpayeXdcfxov ev 0Z9 tcoyLitpvai 

6 ra? iralBas ev reus 7rop,7rat$. 6 p,ev ovv lEievocfrcov 
ovofJLa t??9 y Ayrjaikdov Ovyarpbs ov yey pa$e, /cat 6 
Aucalapxos iTrrjyavdfCTrjcrev a>9 /o/re rrjv 'Ay^crj- 
Xdov Ovyarepa p,r)T€ rr)v 'EjrafiivcovBov firjTepa 
ytvaya/covTCOV rj/xcov rjfxets Be evpofiev ev ral$ 
AaKcovifcais dvaypafyais 6vopa^opievr]v yvvaitca 
fxev 'AyrjatXaov KXeopav, dvyarepas Be Kviroiklav 
real Upoavyav. 1 ecrrc Be /cat X6y)£7]v ^Betv avrov 
fceifji€V7)v V ^ V * v AaxeSaifiovt, firjBev ra>v 
aXkoyv Bia<f>epovaav. 

XX. Ov firjv aWa 6pa>v eviovs tojv 7ro\n<ov 
citto IrnroT po<f)ta$ Bofcovvras elvaL Tiva? tcaX p,eya 2 
(fipovovvras, errecae rr)V dBe\(j)r]V Y^vviGKav dpfxa 
KaOelaav y 0\vp,7riaaiv dycoidaaaOai, /3ov\6pevo<; 
ivBei^aadai roZ<? "JLWrjaiv a>9 ovBefitas iartv 
dperF]<;, dWa ttXovtov real Bairdvrjs 7) vlfcq. 
2 E,€vo<fxuvTa Be rov aocpbv €)(cov fieO* eavrov 
enrovha^ofxevov efcekeve rovs iralBa^ ev Aa/ce- 
Baifiovi Tpefaiv pLeTairefxy^rdfievoVy a>9 padrjao- 
p,evov<; tcov pLad^pdrcov to KaWiarov, apyeaQai 
Kai apyeiv. rov Be AvadvBpov rereXevrr) kotos 
evpcov ercupeiav 7ToWt]v avveaTcoo-av, i]v e/ceivos 

1 Upoavyav a reading mentioned by Stephanus, and now 
found in S : Upo\vrav. 

2 fiiya Cobet, van Herwerden, \vith F a : fieyaKa. 
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table, or his baths, or the attendance on his wife, or 
the decoration of his armour, or the furniture of his 
house, nay, he actually let its doors remain although 
they were very old, — one might say they were the 
<very doors which Aristodemus 1 had set up. His 
daughter's " kannathron," as Xenophon 1 tells us, 
was no more elaborate than that of any other maid 
(" kannathra " is the name they give to the wooden 
figures of griffins or goat-stags in which their young 
girls are carried at the sacred processions). 2 Xeno- 
phon, it is true, has not recorded the name of the 
daughter of Agesilaiis, and Dicaearchus expressed 
great indignation that neither her name nor that ot 
the mother of Epaminondas was known to us ; but 
we have found in the Lacedaemonian records that 
the wife of Agesilaiis was named Cleora, and his 
f daughters Eupolia and Proauga. And one can see 
\his spear also, which is still preserved at Sparta, and 
which is not at all different from that of other men. 

XX. However, on seeing that some of the citizens 
esteemed themselves highly and were greatly lifted 
up because they bred racing horses, he persuaded 
his sister Cynisca to enter a chariot in the contests 
at Olympia, wishing to shew the Greeks that the 
victory there was not a mark of any great excellence, 
but simply of wealth and lavish outlay. Also, having 
Xenophon the philosopher in his following, and 
making much of him, he ordered him to send for his 
sons and rear them at Sparta, that they might learn 
that fairest of all lessons, how to obey and how to 
command. Again, finding after Lysander's death 
that a large society was in existence, which that 
1 The great-great-grandson of Heracles; cf. Xenophon, 
Agesilaiis, viii. 7. 

' 2 These figures of animals were on wheels, and served as 
carriages (cf. Athenaeus, p. 139 f.). 
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ev0v<; eiraveXQwv airo t?}? 'Ac las crvvear^aev eVi 
tov *Ayi](TL\aov, Sp/i7]<r€V avrbv e%eXey)(eiv olo? 

3 r]v ^a>v ttoXitti^ tcai Xoyov dvayvovs iv f3t/3Xi(p 
aTroXeXeifJLfxevov, ov eypayjre fiev KXecov 6 *AXi- 
/capva<j<T€v$, efieXXe he Xeyetv dvaXafioov 6 Avaav- 
hpos iv T<p hi]fico irepl 7rpayp,dTcov kcuvcov /cat 
fL6Ta<jTd<T€a)<; tov TroXiTevixaTos, r/deXtjaev els 
fieaov e^eveytcelv* eirel he ri<; tcjv yepovTwv tov 
Xoyov dvayvovs kcu (po/3r}0el<; ttjv heivoTrjTa crvve- 

Qf I y t v m fiovXevce /it) tov AvcravSpov dvppvTrei v, d XXa 
tov Xoyov fidXXov clvtw crv ytcaTo pvTTeiv, iireicrOri 

4 real KaOyav^a^e. tov<; he vTrevavTiovfievovs clvtw 
<f>avepa)<; fiev ovk eftXaiTTe, hiaTTpaTTOjievo^ he 
7r€fJL7recr8cd Tivas del cTpctTrjyovs koX ap^ovTas 

e£ avTwv, iiveheiKwe yevofievov? iv rafc i^ovalaL^ 607 
TTOvrjpov? teal 7rXeovetcTa<;> cItcl Kptvop.evoi<; irdXtv 
av /3oT]da)V Kal avvaya)vi%6jA€Vo<;, otfcelovs i/c 
Biacfropcov iiroLetTO real /ledlaTT) Trpbs avTov, ooaTe 
pL7]6eva dvTViraXov elvai. 

5 r O yap eT€po<? fiacnXev? ' Ay 'rjcr lit oXi$, aTe hi) 
TTdTpbs fiev cov (fcuydhos, fjXiiciq he TrivrdTracn 
fietpdtaov, <f>v<re: he irpaos kclI tcocrpLios, ov 7roXXd 

TOJV TTOXtTlKOiV €7T pCLTTeV, OV fltjV dXXa KaX 

tovtov eTTOtetTO ^eipor}6rf t avcraiTovai yap oi 
/3aaiXei<; el<; to clvto (fioLTcovTes (^lBltlov, otclv 

6 eTrihrjfJLaxTiv. etSax? ovv evoyov ovtcl to?? ipco- 
Tt/cois tov ' Ayr}cri7roXtv, oyairep r)V clvt6<>, dec tivo<; 

^ 1 Cf. the Lysander, chapter xxx. 
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commander, immediately after returning from Asia, 
had formed against him, Agesilaiis set out to prove 
what manner of citizen Lysander had been while 
alive. So, after reading a speech which Lysander 
had left behind him in book form, — a speech which 
Cleon of Halicarnassus had composed, but which 
Lysander had intended to adopt and pronounce 
(before the people in advocacy of a revolution and 
change in the form of government, — Agesilaiis 
wished to publish it. But one of the senators, who 
had read the speech and feared its ability and power, 
advised the king not to dig Lysander up again, but 
rather to bury the speech with him, to which advice 
Agesilaiis listened and held his peace. 1 And as for 
those who were in opposition to him, he would do 
them no open injury, but would exert himself to send 
some of them away from time to time as generals and 
commanders, and would shew them up if they proved 
base and grasping in their exercise of authority ; 
then, contrariwise, when they were brought to trial, 
he would come to their aid and exert himself in their 
behalf, and so would make them friends instead of 
enemies, and bring them over to his side, so that no 
one was left to oppose him. 

For Agesipolis, the other king, since he was the 
son of an exile, 2 in years a mere stripling, and by 
nature gentle and quiet, took little part in affairs of 
state. And yet he too was brought under the sway 
of Agesilaiis. For the Spartan kings eat together in 
the same "phiditium," or public mess, 3 whenever 
they are at home. Accordingly, knowing that Agesi- 
polis was prone to love affairs, just as he was himself, 

2 Pausanias, who was impeached in 395 B.C., went into 
voluntary exile, and was condemned to death. 

3 Cf. the Lycurgus, xii. 1 f. 
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vTrPjpxe Xoyov TrepX rcov iv topa' /cal jrpofjye rov 
veavta/cov ets ravTo /cat avpyjpa /cal avveirpaTre, 
tcjv Aa/cwvi/ccov ipcoTtov ovhev alaXPoVi alhco he 
ttoXXtjv /cat ^iXoTifiiav /cal ^ijkov dperrjs e%6v- 
rcov, ct)? iv TOt? TT€p\ Av/covpyov yeypairrat. 

XXI. MiytcTTOv ovv hvvdptevos iv rfj iroXei hta- 
irpdrreTat TeXevrtav rov op.opu'jTptov dheX<j)bv iwl 
rov vavjiKov yeveaOat. /cal arparevadpevos eh 
Y^bptvOov clvtos p\v rjpet /caret yrjv ret pa/cpd 

7e ^XVt Ta ^ ^ vavatv 6 TeXevr'ta? 1 *Ap- 

yetwv he rrjv Hoptvdov i^ovrcov rbre /cat ret 
*\a8ptta awreXovvro)v y irrtc^aveh i/cetvov? pev 
e^rjXaaev apri tg3 dew reOu/coras, ttjv irapa- 

2 a/cevr)v diraaav djroXijrovra^ eirel he ro>v Koptv- 
6tcov oaot (fyvyahes eivyov rrapovre^ iher)Ot)aav 
avrov rov aycova hiadetvat, rovro ptev ov/c eVou;- 
aevy avrwv he i/celvcov hiariOevrwv /cal avvreXovv- 
Tcov irapepieive /cat irapea^ev dacpdXeiav. varepov 
he drreXOovros avrov rrdXtv vtt' 'Apyetcov rfX^*! 
tcl "laO/iia, /cat rtves pev evt/crjaav TrdXtv, el at he 
ot vevitcTj/cores rrpbrepoVy rjTrrjp.evot he varepov, 

3 dveypd(f)7]aav. eirl rovray he 7roXXt]v aTre^rjve 

hetXtav /cartjyopetv eavrcov tol*? 'Apyetovs 6 

'AytjatXaos, el aeptvbv ovrco /cal peya rrjv 

1 The lacuna after this name may be filled from the words 
Kara QaKarrav ras vavs /cal tcc itd'pta yp7]K€ ) in Xenophon, 
HtlL iv. 4, 19. 
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Agesilaiis would always introduce some discourse 
about the boys who were of an age to love. He 
would even lead the young king's fancy toward the 
object of his own affections, and share with him in 
wooing and loving, these Spartan loves having nothing 
shameful in them, but being attended rather with 
great modesty, high ambition, and an ardent desire 
for excellence, as I have written in my life of 
Lycurgus. 1 

XXI. Having thus obtained very great influence 
in the city, he effected the appointment of Teleutias, 
his half-brother on his mother's side, as admiral. 
Then he led an army to Corinth, and himself, by 
land, captured the long walls, while Teleutias, with 
his fleet, seized the enemy's ships and dockyards. 
Then coining suddenly upon the Argives, 2 who at 
\ that time held Corinth, and were celebrating the 
Isthmian games, he drove them away just as they 
had sacrificed to the god, and made them abandon 
all their equipment for the festival. At this, the 
exiles from Corinth who were in his army begged 
him to hold the games. This, however, he would 
not do, but remained at hand while they held the 
games from beginning to end, and afforded them 
security. Afterwards, when he had departed, the 
Isthmian games were held afresh by the Argives, and 
some contestants won their victories a second time, 
while some were entered in the lists as victors in the 
first contests, but as vanquished in the second. In 
this matter Agesilaiis declared that the Argives had 
brought down upon themselves the charge of great 
cowardice, since they regarded the conduct of the 

2 Plutareh confuses the expedition of 393 B.C. (Xenophon, 
Hell. iv. 4. 19) with that of 390 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 
5, 1 ff.). 
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dycovo&ealav rjyov/ievoi pudyeaQai irepl ai)r% 
ovk eroX/iTjaav. avrbs Be irpbs ravra iravra 

fl€TpLO)<; Q)€TO BcLV e^etVy KCLl fxlv OlfCOl 'XppOV? 

fcai aycovas eire/cocr/iet /cal avjJLTraprjv del (f)i- 
XoTi/jLtas /cat cnrovhrjs fieaTos 5)V fcai ovre TraLBa>v 
ovre irapQevwv d/itXXijs diroXeLTrojJLevo^y a he tov<? 
aXXov? ecopa davfid^ovTas iBoicei firjBe yivcoa/ceiv. 

4 tcai 7tot€ KaWnnriSrjs 6 rcov rpaywBiwv viro- 
Kpnr)<i> ovofia fcai B6%av exwv ev toZ? "EXXrjai 
/cat crir ovBa^o fievos viro irdvTwv, irpojjov fiev 
dirr\vrr\aev air Co teal irpoaelirev, eirena aoj3apco<; 
et? tovs avpLTrepiiraTovvTa^ i/iffaXcbv eavrbv 
eireBeiKwro vojit^wv ifcelvov dp^eiv twos <piXo- 
(fypoavvrjs, reXos Be elire ir " Ovk eiriyivdoaKets /xe, 
<J> ftaviXev; " /cd/celvos diro^Xe^as irpbs avrbv 
etTrev "*AXXa ov avye iaal KaXXi7r7rlBa<; 6 
heifcrjXiKTas;" oO^co Be Aa/ceBat/xovioL rov<; fiLfxovs 

5 /eaXovcri. irapafcaXovfievo? Be irdXiv d/covaai 
tou rrjV dt)B6ra fjUfjbovfjLevov, iraprjrrjaaTO (£7707x9, 
" Auras d/covfca." rod Be iarpov MevetcpaTow;, 
eVet fcararv^cop ev tlctiv direyvwG jxevais QepaireL- 
ai9 Zevs eire/cXijd)]) (jioprifccos ravry ^pco/xevov rjj 
irpoacovvfila /cat Brj real irpbs e/ceivov eTriarelXai 
ToX/ii]<ravTOS outgo*;* " Meve/cpaTijs Zeu9 ftaatXel 
y Ayi]criXd(p ^aLpeiv^ dvT€ypa\jre- '* BaaiXev? 
5 AyrjatXaos ^leve/cpdret vyiaLveiv? 

XXII. AtaTpLftovTOS Be irepl ttjv KopivOtcov 
avrov teal to 'Hpaiov eiXrjcporos /cat ra al^fxd- 
Xoora tov<? arpaTtcoTas a*>ovTa$ real <jxEpovra<; 
€7ri/3XeTTovTO<i, d(f>UovTO irpecrjBeis etc ®7]/3cov irepl 
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games as so great and august a privilege, and yet 
had not the courage to fight for it. He himself 
thought that moderation ought to be observed in all 
these matters, and sought to improve the local choirs 
and games. These he always attended, full of 
ambitious ardour, and was absent from no contest in 
which either boys or girls competed. Those things, 
however, for which he saw the rest of the world 
filled with admiration, he appeared not even to 
recognize. Once upon a time Callipides the tragic 
actor, who had a name and fame among the Greeks and 
was eagerly courted by all, first met him and addressed 

y him, then pompously thrust himself into his company 
of attendants, showing plainly that he expected the 
king to make him some friendly overtures, and finally 
said : " Dost thou not recognize me, O King ? " The 
^ king fixed his eyes upon him and said : " Yea, art thou 
not Callipides the buffoon ? " For this is how the 
Lacedaemonians describe actors. And again, when 
he was invited to hear the man who imitated the 

^-nightingale, he declined, saying: " 1 have heard the 

*l^^ird herself/' 1 Again, Menecrates the physician, 
^vho, for his success in certain desperate cases, had 

"I received the surname of Zeus, and had the bad taste 
to employ the appellation, actually dared to write the 
king a letter beginning thus : " Menecrates Zeus, to 
King Agesilaiis, greeting." To this Agesilaiis replied: 
" King Agesilaiis, to Menecrates, health and sanity." 

XXII. While he was lingering in the territory of 
Corinth, he seized the Hcraeum, 2 and as he was 
watching his soldiers carry off the prisoners and 
booty, messengers came from Thebes to treat for 

1 Cf. the Lycurguftt xx. 5. 

2 The refugees in the Heraeum eame out and surrendered 
of their own accord (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 5). / /J 
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<j>cXta<;, 6 Be ficacov fiev del rrjv woXiv, oiofievos 
Be rore /cal avfi<j>epeiv ivv/Splaai, 7rpoa€Troceiro 
fliers opav clvtovs jii)re drcoveiv evrvyyavovrcov. 

2 eirade Be irpayfia vepLecrrjTov oiuro) yap a7rrjX\ay- 
fievwv ro)v ®r)j3aicov rjfcov rives dirayyeXXovres 
civtu) Trjv fiopav vtto y I(f>tfcpdrovs fcaraKeic6<f)0ai. 
Kal irdOos tovto fieya Bid 7roXXov y^povov avve- 
7T€crev avroh* ttoXXovs yap dvBpas dyaOovs aire- 
fiaXov KparrfOevras virb re TreXraaroyv oirXiras 
Kal fjLicr0o<f)6pG)v AafcehaifJLovlovs. 

3 9 Ave7T7]8rj<T6 fiev ovv evOits 6 'AyrjalXaos o>? 60 
/3or}0j]<Tcov iirel Be eyvco Btaireir pay fiev ovs, avdis 
eh to *Hpaiov f}fce y Kal tou<? Boigotou? Tore irpocr- 
eXOelv teeXevaas, eyjprffxdn^ev. co? Se avOvfipl- 
%ovre<; i/cecvoc rrfs fiev elprjvrjs ovtc ifiejivTjvTO, 
7rape0rjvac Be tj^lovv els Kopivdov, opyio~9eh 6 
y Ayr}o~lXao<; elrrev " Ei'ye fiovkeaOe robs (f)iXov$ 
vftcbv IBeiv fieya fypovovvras etf> oh evrvyovaiv, 

4 avpiov da^aXws Vfiiv tovto vTrdp^ei* teal irapa- 
Xa/3cov avrovs rfj vurepala ri)v re yo^pav ro)V 
I\opiv0i'cov eKOirre teal 7rpb$ rrjv rroXiv avrrjv 
7rpocrr}X0ev. ovrco Be toi>? KopivOiovs e^eXey^as 
dfivvecrdai firj roXfifhvras, dtyrffce rrjv irpeafielav. 
avrbs Be row irepiXeXeififievovs dvBpas ifc tt}9 
fiopas dvaXa/3o)V drrrjyev eh AaKeBalfiova, irpo 
rjfiepas iroLovjievos ras dva^ev^eis Kal rrdXtv 
(TKoracovs r«? KaraXvaeis, 07ro>9 oi fiicrovvres teal 
fBacncaLvovres tcov ' AptcdBwv firj etriyaiptoGiv. 
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peace. But he had always hated that city, and 
thinking this an advantageous time also for insulting 
it, pretended neither to see nor hear its ambassadors 
when they presented themselves. But his pride 
soon had a fall ; for the Thebans had not yet de- 
parted when messengers came to him with tidings 
that the Spartan division had been cut to pieces by 
Iphicrates. 1 This was the greatest disaster that 
had happened to the Spartans in a long time ; for 
they lost many brave men, and those men were over- 
whelmed by targeteers and mercenaries, though they 
were men-at-arms and Lacedaemonians. 

At once, then, Agesilaiis sprang up to go to their 
assistance, but when he learned that it was all over 
with them, 2 he came back again to the Heraeum, and 
ordering the Boeotians then to come before him, 
gave them an audience. But they returned his 
insolence by making no mention of peace, but simply 
asking safe conduct into Corinth. Agesilaiis was 
wroth at this, and said: "If you wish to see your 
friends when they are elated at their successes, you 
can do so to-morrow in all safety." And taking them 
along with him on the next day, he ravaged the 
territory of the Corinthians, and advanced to the 
very gates of the city. After he had thus proved 
that the Corinthians did not dare to resist him, he 
dismissed the embassy. Then he himself, picking up 
the survivors of the division that had been cut to 
pieces, led them back to Sparta, always breaking 
camp before it was day, and pitching the next camp 
after it was dark, in order that the hateful and 
malicious Arcadians might not exult over them. 

1 At Lechaeum, the port of Coriuth on the Corinthian 
gulf, in 390 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 11-18). 

2 He had marched till he was "well within the plateau of 
Lechaeum" (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 5, 8). 
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5 'Etc tovtov x a P^o/j,evo<; rot? 'A^a^ofc hiefSaivev 
6i9 y Atcapvaviav crrparid fier avro)v s teal iroWrfv 
fiev rfKaaaro Xeiav, fiaXJ) he tovs 'Atcapvavas 
evitcrjae. heo/xevcov he tgov 5 A^aicov 07ra)9 tov 
^eificova 7rapa/i€Lva<; dfyeXrjTai tov cnropov t&v 
TTokefiiaiVy TOVvavTiov ecprj Troirjaeiv fiaXXov yap 
<f)o/3r]O)]a€(T0aL tov iroXepbov clvtovs, edv eairap- 
fjbivijv Tt)v yrjv €19 copas eyjaaiv o teal awe/Sr}. 
7rapayyeXXofievrj^ yap avOis eir avrovs o~TpaTelas 
htryXXdyrjaav TOA9 'A^atot?. 

XXIII, 'Ejrel he Kovwv teal Qapvafia^os tw 
f3ao-i\€0)<; vavrifCG) da\aTTotcpaTovvTe<; eiropdovv 
tcl irapdXia r/)9 Aatccovitcfjs, eTeiyivdii} he /ca\ to 
daTV tcov ' AdrjvaLcov <&apva/3d£ov xprjfiaTa hovTOS, 
eho^e xot9 Aaieehaipoviois elpi^vifv iroielaOai 7rpo9 
(BaaiXea* teal TTepmovaw * AvTaXtclhav irpbs Tipi- 
fta^ov, aXayiaTa teal 7rapavofia>TaTa TOik ttjv 
' Aatav tcaToiKovvTas "EXXrjvas, virep o>v eVoXe- 

2 firjaev ' 'Ay "rjaiXao?, fiacrtXei irapahihovTes. o6ev 
r\KiGTa awe/Si] Trjs tcatcohotjias TavTT)^ 'AyrjcrtXdco 
ILtTaayeiV' ° l&P 'AvTaXtcchas e^Opo? rjv avTq>, 

fCal TTjV €Lp7]VT)V dlTaVTO^ €7TpaTT€V Ct>9 TOV 

iroXefiov tov 'Ay^aiXaov av^ovTo^ teal ttoiovvtos 
ivho^oTaTov teal pieyiaTOv. ov fir}v dWd teal 
7r^oo9 tov eiirovTa tov<; Aatcehaifioviovs firjhi^eiv 
6 'AyrjaiXaos direteptvaTO fiaXXov tovs Mtjhovs 

3 \atco)VL%€iv. T069 he firj /3ovXojji€voi<; he^eadat 
tt)V elprjvrjv direiXolyv teal teaTayyeXXcov iroXefiov 
rjvdy/caaev efifieveiv diravTa^ o?9 6 TlepGrfS 
ihttcatwo-e, /idXiaTa hid tov<; Srjfialovs, O7rco9 

1 In 390-389 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. 6, 3—7, 1). 
X 2 In 393 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. iv. S, 10). 
3 The Great King's satrap in Western Asia. 
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After this, to gratify the Achaeans, he crossed 
over with them on an expedition into Acarnania, 1 
where lie drove away much booty and conquered the 
Acarnanians in battle. But when the Achaeans 
asked him to spend the winter there in order to 
prevent the enemy from sowing their fields, h e . said 
he would do the opposite of this ; for the enemy 
would dread the war more if their land was sown 
when summer came. And this proved true ; for 
when a second expedition against them was an- 
nounced, they came to terms with the Achaeans. 

XXIII. When Conon and Pharnabazus with the 
Great King's fleet were masters of the sea and were 
ravaging the coasts of Laconia, and after the walls of 
Athens had been rebuilt with the money which 
Pharnabazus furnished, 2 the Lacedaemonians decided 
to make peace with the king of Persia. To that end, 
they sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus, 3 and in the most 
shameful and lawless fashion handed over to the King 
the Greeks resident in Asia, in whose behalf Agesilaiis 
had waged war. Agesilaiis, therefore, could have had 
no part at all in this infamy. For Antalcidas was his 
enemy, and put forth all his efforts to make the peace 
because he saw that the war enhanced to the utmost 
the reputation and power of Agesilaiis. Notwith- 
standing this, to one who remarked that the Lace- 
daemonians were favouring the Medes, Agesilaiis 
replied that the Medes were the rather favouring 
the Lacedaemonians. Moreover, by threatening with 
war the Greeks who were unwilling to accept the 
peace, he forced them all to abide by the terms 
which the Persian dictated, 4 more especially on 
account of the Thebans, his object being to make 

4 The peace of Antalcidas was ratified hy all the Greek 
states except Thebes in 387 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 1, 29 ff. ). 
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avrovofAOV rrjv TSoicorlav afyivres daOevearepOL 
yevwvrai. BrjXov Be rovro tch? varepov iTroirjaev. 
eirel yap Qot/SlSas epyov elpydaaro Betvov ev 
GTTovhafc teal elpyjvrj rrjv YLaBfjueiav tcaraXa/Bwv, 
teal irdvres fiev rjyavdterovv ol "EW^e?, %aXe7rco9 

4 Be e<j)€pov oi ^irapridraiy teal pudXicrra ol Biafye- 
pofievot T(p 'Ay^o-iXdfp fxer 6pyt)<$ eirvvBdvovro 
rov QoijULBov rlvos ravra teeXevaavros eirpa^ev, 
eh ifceivov ri)v virovotav rpeirovres, ovtc co/evrjae 
T(p <&oi/3L&a fBoi)6a)v Xeyeiv dva^avBov on Bel rrjv 
rrpd^iv avrrjv, el ri ^prjac/iov e'^et, cteoTrecv rd 
yap av/JLCpepovra rfj AateeBalfxovi teaXcos eyeiv 

5 avrofiarl^eadaiy teav fiTjBels KeXevarj, tealroi ra> 
Xoyo) rravra^ov rrjv BiteaiOGvvrjv direcfraive 7rp(o- 
reveiv rcov dpercbv dv&peia? fiev yap ovSev o<f>e\o<; 
elvai, fit) irapovar}*; Bi/eacoavvrj^y el Be Biteaioi 
irdvre^ yevoivTOy firjBev dvBpelas BerjcreaGai. rrpos 
Be tou? Xeyovras on ravra Boteel rq> p,eydX<p 
/SaaiXelj " 111 etceivos ifiov," €L7re, i( fiei&Vy el 
fitj teal Bitcaiorepos; " 6pda>s teal teaXa><; olo/ievos 
Betv rq> Bitea'up teaOdirep fierpq) fiaaiXctea) fierpei- 

6 <r9ai rrjv vvepoxv v T °v fiu^ovo^, rjv Be rrj$ 
elprjvrj^ yevojievrj^ eireji^rev avrq> rrepl %evla<; teal 609 
<f)i\ia$ eiTtcrroXrjv o /SaaiXevs, ovte eXa/SeVy €L7rcov 
el^apteelv rr)v teoivrjv <f>tXcav y teal firjBev t'&'a? 
Berjaeadai jxevovarj^ eteelvrj<;. ev Be rot? h'pyoi? 
ovteeri ravrrjv Bia(f>vXdrra)v rrjv Boljav, dXXd rfj 
(f>cXorifiia teal rfj tyiXoveiteia rroXXa^pv avvete- 

7 (pepofievo^, teal fidXiara rfj rrpo^ fdrjftalovs, ov 
fiovov eacoae rbp QoifilBaVy dXXa teal rrjv ttoXlv 
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them weaker by leaving Boeotia independent of 
Thebes. This he made clear by his subsequent 
behaviour. For when Phoebidas committed the foul 
deed of seizing the Cadmeia 1 in a time of perfect 
peace, and all the Greeks were indignant and the 
Spartans displeased at the act, and when especially 
those who were at variance with Agesilaus angrily 
asked Phoebidas by whose command he had done 
this thing, thereby turning suspicion upon Agesilaus, 
he did not scruple to come to the help of Phoebidas, 
and Jo^sji&openly that they must consider whether 
the act itself was serviceable or not ; for that which 
was advantageous to Sparta might well be done in- 
dependently, even if no one ordered it. And yet in 
his discourse he was always-deektrmg that justice 
was the first of the virtues ; for valour was of no use 
unless justice attended it, and if all men should be 
just, there would be no need of valour. And to 
those wh o sa id, "This is the pleasure of the Great 
Kingj^ie would say, te How is he greater than I 
unless he is alsxPmore just?", rightly and nobly 
thinking that justice must be the royal measure 
wherewith relative greatness is measured. And 
when, after the peace was concluded, the Great King 
sent him a letter proposing guest-friendship, he 
.would not accept it^jsaying that the public friendship 
was enough, and thaTwhlle that lasted there would 
be no need of a private one. Yet in his acts he no 
longer observed these opinions, but was often carried 
away by ambition and contentiousness, and par- 
ticularly in his treatment of the Thebans. For he 
not only rescued Phoebidas from punishment, but 

1 The citadel of Thebe3. It was seized by Phoebidas in 
383 B.C. (Xenophon, HelL v. 2, 26 If.). 
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€7T€UT€V 6t? avTrjp dvaBe^aaO at to ahiKrifxa Kal 
/care^eiv ttjp T\.aBp,elap Bt eavTrjs, tcov Be irpay- 
jLtdrcov Kal t?}? iroXiTeLa^ * kpyiav Kal AeoPTiBap 
diroBei^ai KVpLov^j Bt cop 6 <i>oi/3[Ba<; elcrrjX6e Kal 
Kar€\a/3e ttjp aKpoiroXip. 

XXIV. j Hp fiev ovv evOvs e/c tovtcop virovoia 
QoifilBov fxkv epyop elvat, fiovXevfia Be 'Ay^crt- 
Xdov to 7T€7rpayfi€vov al Be varepov TTpd^ew 
ofjioXoyovfxeprjv iiroi^aav tt)p alrlav. yap 
e^eftaXop oi (drjfialoi ttjp (ppovpdv Kal ttjp ttoXlp 
r/XevOepcocrap, eyKaXcop avrots otl top * hpyiav 
Kal top AeopTiBap direKTOPecap, epycp fxep tv- 
pdpvov^i Xoyco he TroXe/idp^ov^ 6Wa<?, e^tjpeyKe 

2 TToXefiop 7rpo? avTOvs. Kal K.\e6/j,/3poTOS rjBrj 
fiacrtXevcop 'AyrjcwroXiSos reOv^KOTo^^ et<? Bo*&)- 
Tiap ijre/j,(f>dri /xerd Svpdfiew 6 yap 1 AyqaLXaos, 
a>9 err} reaaapaKovra yeyopcos dcf>* tfffrjs Kal 
arparela^ £%cop a<f>eo~iv viro tcop pojjlcop, ecpvye ttjp 
arpaTijyiap 1 eKeLprjp, aiGyypdjxepo^ el QXiaaiois 
oXLyop ejiixpoaOep virep cpvydBcop TreTroXefXTjKco*;, 
avOis hfyQrjaeTai ®rj/3aiov<; KaKoos itoicop Bid tou? 
Tvpdpvovs. 

3 *Hp Be Ti9 AaKcop S^>oS/?/a9 e/c Tr)$ virepapTia^ 
crracreco? tco ' AyrjcnXdcp reray/jLePOS eV (deairial<; 
dpfioarrj^i ovk aroX/xo? fiep ovB' cKpiXoTt/io^ dptjp, 
del B? eXiriScop fiaXXop rj cfypepcop dyaOcop /xecrro?. 
ovtos eiriOvficop 6pop,aTo<; fxeydXoVy Kal top <$>ot- 
fiiSap po/xl^cop h'pSo^op yeyopepat Kal irepi^orjTOP 
duo tov irepl Sij/3a<i ToXfxijpaTo^, eirelaOr} ttoXv 
kuXXiop ewai Kal Xapur pore pop el top Ylevpaid 
KaraXdftoi Bi eavTov Kal tcop ' A8ijpaicop d<f>€- 

1 (TTpai-qyiav with Stephanus, Coraes, and S : crpaTtlav. 
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actually persuaded Sparta to assume responsibility 
for his iniquity and occupy the Cadmeia on its own 
account, besides putting the administration of Thebes 
into the hands of Archias and Leontidas, by whose 
aid Phoebidas had entered and seized the acropolis. 

XXIV. Of course this gave rise at once to a 
suspicion that while Phoebidas had done the deed, 
Agesilaiis had counselled it ; and his subsequent acts 
brought the charge into general belief. For when 
the Thebans expelled the Spartan garrison and 
liberated their city/ he charged them with the 
murder of Archias and Leontidas, who were really 
tyrants, though polemarchs in name, and levied war 
upon them. And Cleombrotus, who was king now 
that Agesipolis was dead, was sent into Boeotia with 
an army ; for Agesilaiis, who had now borne arms for 
forty years, and was therefore exempt by law from 
military service, declined this command. He was 
ashamed, after having recently made war upon the 
Phliasians in behalf of their exiles, 2 to be seen now 
harrying the Thebans in the interests of their 
tyrants. 3 

Now, there was a certain Lacedaemonian named 
Sphodrias, of the party opposed to Agesilaus, who 
had been appointed harmost at Thespiae. He lacked 
neither boldness nor ambition, but always abounded 
in hopes rather than in good judgement. This man, 
coveting a great name, and considering that Phoe- 
bidas had made himself famous far and near by his 
bold deed at Thebes, was persuaded that it would 
be a far more honourable and brilliant exploit for him 
to seize the Peiraeus on his own account and rob the 

1 In 379 B.C., with the help of the Athenians (Xenophon, 
JIM. v. 4, 2-1 'J). Cf. the Pdopidas, ix.-xiii. 

3 In 3S0-379 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 3, 13-25). 
^ 8 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 13. 
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Xoiro rrjv ddXaaaav, ex yr}$ dirpoaBoKrjroys 

4 eTTeX9d>v. ^Xijouezj^Se rovro pr\ydvr\pa yeveaSai 
ro)v irepl TieXoirLBav teal MeXcova /Boiwrapxaiv. 
vireirepL^rav yap dv9 poyirovs XaKcovi^eiv irpocr- 
TToiovfJLevov?, ot rov %$oBpiav eTTCUVovvres Kal 
peyaXvvovres co? epyov rrfkiKOvrov fiovov d^tov, 
lirr\pav Kal Trapcopfirjaev dveXeaOai irpd^tv dBiKov 
fiev 6/ioIg)<$ ifceiVT) Kal Trapdvo/iov, roXprjs Be Kal 

5 TVffls ivBed yevo/ievrjp. rjpLepa yap avrbv ev tw 
QptaaiG) 7reStGt) KareXajSe Kal KareXapy\rev eX- 
rriaavra vvkto? irpoapi^eiv tw Hetpater Kal (f>a)<; 
deft lepoiv tlvoov 'EXevaivodev IBovras Xey gucn 
(ppl^at Kal 7repi(f)6f3ov<$ yeveaOat tov<$ ar par Moras, 
aurbs Be rov Opdaovs e^eireaev^ o>9 ovKerc Xa8elv 
rjv, Kal Ttva fipayeiav dpirayrfv Oefievos alcr^pcos 

6 dveyd>pr)cre Kal dBo^cos els ras ®ea7rid<;. Ik Be 
rovrov Kartjyopot piev eirepi^drjaav els ^irdprrjv e£ 
J K6rjvo)v, evpov Be Karrjyopias 1 pirjBev eVt rov 
^(poSpLav Beop-evovs rovs dpyovras, dXXa Qavdrov 
KpLaiv avrcp TrpoeipijKOTas, fjv eKelvos viropeveiv 
direyvdHy (pof3ovp,evo$ rrfv opyrjv rcov ttoXit&v 
ai<jyyvop,evu)V rov? 'AQrjvaiovs Kal fiovXopLevaiv 
avva$iK€La0ai BoKelv, wa pur] avvaBiKelv Bokohtiv. 

XXV. Ei^ei> ovv vibv 6 %(f)oBpia<; KXedivvpiov, 
ov rraiBbs ovros ert Kal KaXov rr]V oyfnv * Kp^l- 
Bapios 6 'AyTjcriXdov rov fiaaiXeax; vtbs i)pa. Kal 
Tore avvrjyaivia p,ev eUbs avra> 2 KivBvvevovri 

1 Kar-nyopias with S : Ka.rf\y6p-j}V. 

1 &s €t/ci>s avr$ with S ; other MSS. a>s ^itchs %v : avrcp. 
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Athenians of access to the sea, attacking them un- 
expectedly by land. I t is said , too, that the scheme 
\ was devised by Pelopidas and Melo, chief magistrates 
at Thebes. 1 They privily sent men to him who 
pretended to be Spartan sympathizers, and they, by 
praising and exalting Sphodrias as the only man 
worthy to undertake so great a task, urged and 
incited him into an act which was no less lawless and 
unjust than the seizure of the Cadmeia, though it 
was essayed without courage or good fortune. For 
full daylight overtook him while he was yet in the 
Thriasian plain, although he had hoped to attack the 

Peiraeus by night. It is^ said also that his soldiers 

\ saw a light streaming trorrT certain sanctuaries at 
Eleusis, and were filled with shuddering fear. Their 
commander himself lost all his courage, since con- 
cealment was no longer possible, and after ravaging 
the country a little, retired disgracefully and in- 
gloriously to Thespiae. Hereupon men were sent 
from Athens to Sparta to denounce Sphodrias, They 
found, however, that the magistrates there had no 
need of their denunciation, but had already indicted 
Sphodrias on a capital charge. This charge he de- 
termined not to meet, fearing the wrath of his 
countrymen, who were ashamed in the presence of 
the Athenians, and wished to be thought wronged 
with them, that they might not be thought wrong- 
doers with Sphodrias. 

XXV. Now Sphodrias had a son, Cleonymus, who 
was still a boy and fair to look upon, and of whom 
Archidamus, the son of King Agesilaiis, was en- 
amoured. In this crisis Archidamus naturally sym- 
pathized with his favourite because of the peril in 

- i Their object was to embroil Athens and Sparta (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. v. 4,^20-24). 
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7T€pl tov Trarpos, avfiTrpdrreiv Be rf>avepo)$ kcli 
/3oi)0eiv ovk elxev rjv 'yap 6 ^cj)oBpla<; ire rcov 

2 Bia(j>6po)v tov 'AyrjaiXdov. tov Be KSKewvpLOV 
TrpoaeXOovTO? aura) teal fierd Berjaeoos /cat BaKpvcov 

eVTV^OVTOS, OTTO)*? TOV ' * Ayi^G LXaOV €VVOVV HCLpd- 610 

cryri, pLaXtara yap iiceivov avTois <f)o/3epbv eivai, 
T/oei? fiev r) riacrapas yfiepas alBovfievos tov 
TrcLTepa teal BeBiax; ato)7rr} TraprjKoXovOer reXo? 
Be t??9 Kplo~€0)<; eyyv<; ovo~r)<; eToX/iyaev elirelv 
tov 5 'AyrjaiXaov oti KXecovvpLO? avTOv 

3 BerjOeirj irepl tov TTdTpos. 6 Be 'AyrjalXaos elBcos 
ipcovTa tov y Kpylhapiov ovk eiravaev* rjv yap 6 
KXecovv/AO? ev8v$ i/c 7ralBcov eirlBo^os, et ti$ /cat 
a\Xo?, dvrjp eo-eaOac airovBaio';. ov pcrjv eveBcoKe 
Ti tot€ xprjcrTov i) cf>iXdv6 po)7TOV iXiriaai Beofievw 
tw 7raifii, cTKe^readac Be (fitfaas o ti /caXco<; eyoc 

4 real 7r peirovT cos, dirrjXdev. alBovfievos ovv 6 
'A/D^iSa/xo? e^eXenre to irpoaievai t& KXecovvfia), 
Kalirep eleoOco*; iroXXaKis tovto t^9 r/ptepas troielv 
irpoTepov* e/c Be tovtov Ka/cecvoi to, icaTa tov 
H<f>oBplav fiaXXov direyvcoaaVt d%pi ov to>v 
' AyijaiXdov (f)iXa>v 'JLtv/jlokXt)? ev tlvl KoivoXoyLct 
7T/509 avToi'S a7reyvjxucoae ttjv yvdopbrjv tov Ayrjcri- 
Xdow to fiev yap epyov a>9 evi /idXiaTa -^reyetv 
avToVy aXXcos Ye firjv dvBpa tov ScfcoBpiav dyaQov 
r)yeio~0ai kol ttjv ttoXlv opav toiovtcdv o~Tpa- 

5 ticotcov Beofievrjv. tovtov^ yap 6 ' 'AyrjaiXaos 
e/cdaroTe tov$ Xoyovs eTCoteLTO irepl tt)<? Sl/cr)?, tw 
iracBl yapl^eaOai fiovXopLevos, &o~Te zeal tov 
KXecovv /jlov evOvs aiaOdvecrOai ttjv airovBy)v tov 

' ApXlSdpLOV Kol TOl)<Z (f)lX0VS TOVS TOV H<f)o8pLOV 

OappovvTas f3oi]0€iv. rjv Be kol (fiiXore/cvos 

6 ' Ay rjcrlXaos BiafyepovTW /cat irepl ixeivov to 
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which his father stood, but he was unable to aid and 
assist him openly, since Sphodrias was one of the 
opponents of Agesilaiis. But when Cleonymus came 
to him in tears and begged him to mollify Agesilaiis, 
from whom he and his father had most to fear, 
for three or four days he was restrained by awe and 
fear from saying anything to Agesilaiis as he followed 
him about ; but finally, when the trial was near at 
hand, he plucked up courage to tell him that Cleony- 
mus had begged him to intercede for his father. 
Now Agesilaiis, although he knew of the love of 
Arch i dam us, had not put a stop to it, since Cleonymus, 
from his early boyhood, had given special promise 
of becoming an earnest and worthy man. At this 
time, however, he did not permit his son to expect 
any advantage or kindness in answer to his prayer ; 
he merely said, as he went away, that he would 
consider what was the honourable and fitting course 
in the matter. Archidamus was therefore mortified, 
and ceased to visit Cleonymus, although before this 
he had done so many times a day. As a consequence, 
the friends of Sphodrias also were more in despair of 
his case, until Etymocles, one of the friends ot 
Agesilaiis, conferred with them and disclosed the 
mind of the king, namely, that he blamed to the 
utmost what Sphodrias had done, but yet thought 
him a brave man, and saw that the city needed just 
such soldiers. For this was the way in which Agesi- 
laiis always spoke about the trial, in his desire to 
gratify his son, so that Cleonymus was at once aware 
of the zealous efforts of Archidamus in his behalf, 
and the friends of Sphodrias had courage at last 
to come to his help. It is a fact also that Agesilaiis 
was excessively fond of his children, and a story is 
told of his joining in their childish play. Once, 
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t?;? iraihias-Xk^ovaiv, on jxtKpoh rot? iraihtot? 
overt fcakafiov 7repij3ef3T]tcQ)? cocrirep lttttov olkoi 
o-vve7rai^ev t 6(f)9eh he bird rtvo? tcov <f>tXcov nrap- 
efcdXet /irjhevt <f>pdaat f TTplv av /cat avro? varrjp 
irathcov yevrjrai. 

XXVI. J AiroXvOevro? he rov X<f>ohptov y /cat 
tcov AOrjvatcoVy co? iirvOovTo, irpo? TroXep.ov rpa~ 
TTOfievwVy a<pohpa /ea/ca>? 6 'AyjjatXao? tf/covae, 
St €7rtOvfjLtav droirov fcal irathaptcahr) ho/ccov 
ipurohcbv yeyovevat /cptaet ht/cata, zeal rrjv rroXtv 
rrapalrtov diretpydcrdat Trapavo^ptdrcov rrj\t- 

2 kovtcov eh rov? "EXXrjva?. errel he rov KXe- 
6p,/3poTov ovx ecopa irpodvpLov ovra iroXefieiv rots 
Srjftatot?, ovrco h?) yaipeiv rov vo/jlov idcra? cS 
irpocrOev i)(pf)TO wept rrj? ar par eta?, auTo? eh 
JSotcortav ive/3aXev i]hr] /cal /ca/cco? errotei rov? 
®7]/3atovs /cat irdXiv dvrerraayeVy mare /cal rpco- 
6evro? avrov irore tov ^AvraX/cthav eliretv* 
"^H fcaXa ra Bthaa/cdXia irapa Qrjfiatcov drro- 
Xa/JL/3dvei<; f ptrj fiovXofievov? ptrjhe einarafxevov? 

3 \xdyeo~Qai hthdga?" rco jap ovrt SyBaiov? 
avrov? eavrcov rroXejiiKtordrov? Tore yevecrdai 
fyaa'i, rah iroXXal? crrparetai? tcov Aa/cehai- 
pLOvtcov err avrov? coairep eyyv pLvacr a puevov?, hLO 
fcal Av/covpyo? 6 iraXato? ev rat? /caXovptevat? 
rptcrt pyjrpat? diretTre ptr) iroXXa/ct? eirt rov? 
avrov? arpareveiv, ottco? ptr) iroXepLelv fiavOd- 
vcocriv. 

*Hv he /cal roh avfiptd^oi? rcov Aa/eehat/iovtcov 
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when they were very small, he bestrode a stick, and 
was playing horse with them in the house, and when 
he was spied doing this by one of his friends, he 
entreated him not to tell any one, until he himself 
should be a father of children. 

XXVI. But after Sphodrias was acquitted, 1 and the 
Athenians, on learning of it, were inclined to go to war, 
Agesilaiis was very harshly criticized. It was thought 
that, to gratify an absurd and childish desire, he had 
opposed the course of justice in a trial, and made the 
city accessory to great crimes against the Greeks. 
Besides, when he saw that his colleague Cleombrotus 
was little inclined to make war upon the Thebans, 
he waived the exemption by law which he had 
formerly claimed in the matter of the expedition, 
and presently led an incursion into Boeotia himself,?, 
where he inflicted damage upon the Thebans, and in 
his turn met with reverses, so that one day when he 
l^vvas wounded, Anta jcidas^sa id to him_ : " Indeed, this 
\ is a fine tuition-fee which thou art getting from the 
Thebans, for teaching them how to fight when they 
did not wish to do it, and did not even know how." 
For the Theban s are said to have been really more war- 
like at this time'' than ever before, owing to the many 
expeditions which the Lacedaemonians made against 
them, by which they were virtually schooled in arms. 
And Lycurgus of old, in one of his three so-called 
"rhetras," forbade his people to make frequent 
expeditions against the same foes, in order that those 
foes might not learn how to make war. 3 

Moreover, the allies of the Lacedaemonians were 
U 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 21-34. 

\ 2 According to Xenophon {Hell v. 4, 35), he was asked to 
do so by the Lacedaemonians, who preferred him to Cleom- 
brotus as a leader. This was in 37S B.C. 

v, 3 Cf. the LycurguSy xiii. 6. 
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£7ra*xPh$ o ' AyrjatXaos, a>9 Si* ovSev eyfcXrjpia 
Brjfiocrtov, dXXd 0v/jlw rtvt koI fyiXoveiKia tov<; 

4 (dr]/3aiov<; aTroXeaat tyreov. ovhev ovv eXeyov 
heopievoi cf)Oetpea0at Bevpo fcdfceiae /cad* eKaarov 
ivcavTOV, oXiyots tovovtoi avvatcoXovOovvTes, 
evOa he Bt) Xeyerat rov 'AyrjaiXaoVy i^eXeyljca 
(3ovX6(A€vov av'rcov to 7rXf}0os, roSe purjyav^aa- 
a9ai. ttlivtcls ifceXevae fcadiaat roix; av^dyov^ 
fxer ciXX7]Xa)V dvapLepaypievov^y ISla Se tovs Aaxe- 

5 8aifj,ovtov<; ifi eavrcoi'. elra ifci^pVTre tov$ xepa- 
/xet? dviaracrOai 7rpcorov co? Se dvearrjo-av ovroi, 
Sevrepov i/cijpvrre to v$ yctX/cels, € ^ ra 7eKT0va<; 
iipefzfjs feat olfcohopbovs teat ro)v aXXcov reyvcov 
ifcdaTtjv. iravTcs ovv bXlyov heiv dvearijaav ol 
avpp.aypiy rcov 8e AafceSatpLOvicov ouSels* direL- 
pt]ro yap avrois Teyyr^v ipyd^eaOai fcal /lavOdvetv 
ftdvavcrov. ovrco Br) yeXdcras 6 y Ay if criKaos, 
"'O/xzre," elirevy " a> dvSpes, oca) irXelovas vjioyv 
o~t par Moras eKTrepbrrofiev rjfAel*;" 

XXVII. 'Ey Be Meydpots, ore ri]v arpartav 
dirrfyev Ik Sr]f3cov, dvafiaivovros avrov irpos to 
dpyelov eh ri)V dfcpoiroXiv, crirdcrpLa koX irovov 
lo"xypbv eXa/3e to vyies crfceXos* ek Be rovrov 
hioytca)9ev puearov alpaios eBotje yeyovevai, /cat 
2 <f)XeypL0V7jv viTep/3dXXovaav rtapelyev. larpov Be 
Tivos Svpatcovcrlov rrjv virb tw o~(f>vp(p <pXe/3a 
aydaavro^y ai fiev aXytiBoves eXrj^apy al'pLaro*; 
Se 7roXXov (pepopevov teal peovros dveiTtcrx^T(£><; 
Xtrro^rvyta iroXXij kcu fctvBvvos o£t>? air' avrrjs 
TTepieaTi] rov ' AyrjaiXaov. ov ptrjv dXXa rore ye 
tt)v (fiopdv rov aifiaro<; erravcre* fca\ KopLtaOels els 
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offended at Agesilaiis, because, as they_ said, it was 
not upon any public ground of complaint, but by 
reason of some passionate resentment of his own, 
v that he sought to destroy the Thebans. Accordingly, 
uthejjsaid they had no wish to be dragged hither and 
thither to destruction every year, they themselves so 
many, and the Lacedaemonians, with whom they 
followed, so few. It was at this time, we^are told, 
that Agesilaiis, wishing to refute their argumenFfrom 
numbers, devised the following scheme. He ordered 
all the allies to sit down by themselves promiscuously, 
and the Lacedaemonians apart by themselves. Then 
his herald called upon the potters to stand up first, 
and after them the smiths, next, the carpenters in 
their turn, and the builders, and so on through all the 
handicrafts. In response, almost all the allies rose 
up, but not a man of the Lacedaemonians ; for they 
\ r were forbidden to learn or practise a manual art. 1 
Then Agesilaiis saicLwith a laugh : "You see, O men, 
how many more soldiers than you we are sending 
out." 

XXVII. But in Megara, when he was leading his 
army back from Thebes, 2 as he was going up to the 
senate-house in the acropolis, lie was seized with a 
cramp and violent pain in his sound leg, which then 
swelled up, appeared to be congested, and showed 
signs of excessive inflammation. As soon as a certain 
Syracusan physician had opened a vein below the 
ankle, the pains relaxed, but much blood flowed and 
could not be checked, so that Agesilaiis was very 
faint from its loss, and in dire peril of his life. At 
last, however, the flow of blood was stopped, and 
Agesilaiis was carried to Sparta, where he remained 

a From a second incursion into Boeotia, made in 377 b,c. 
(Xenophon, Hell. v. 4, 47-55 ; '53). 
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KcucehaLfJiova ttoXvv ^povov eGyev dppoiGTcos tcai 
7rp6<; tcl<; GTpaT€L<z<; dSvvdro}<; t 

3 'Ez/ Be tw ^pov(p Tovrcp iroXXd Gvve^ij irTaiG- 
fiara tol$ XirapTidrais Kal Kara yrjv Kal kcltcc 
OdXarrav o)v rjv to ire pi Tey vpas fieytarov, onrov 
vpojrov ifc irapaTa^ea}^ KparTjOivres virb 
fiaiojv r)T7i)8rjaav, eho^ev ovv ttclgl OeaQat 7rpb<; 
irdvTa^ €Lpi)V7)V Kal GVvfjXdov diro rrjs f EWa8o9 
7rpe<j/3ei<; e/9 AaKeBalfiova iroL^GOfievoi Ta? Sta- 

4 Xvg€L<>, S)v els rjv ^KirafieLvdivha^y dvrjp evBo!;o<; 
inl TTcuhda Kal <fitXoGo<f>t a, GTpaTrjyla<; Se irelpav 

0V7T0) 8e8(OK(x><;. 0UT09 6pOiV TOm aXXoV? dirCLVTGLS 

vTroKaraKKivofxevov^ tw ' KyrjcnXdcp, fiovos ixP 1 !' 
gclto (fypovtf/jiaTt TrappTjGcav eyovTi, Kal StetjrjXOe 
Xoyov, oi>x virep ®r)j3aiayv, aXXd virep t?;9 
*E\\aSo9 6/jLov koivov, tov fxev TroXefiov dirohei- 
kvvcop aiigovra ttjv 1,7r dprrjv ig £)V airavTes ol 
Xotirol A:a/caJ9 iraGyovGi, tt)v Be elprjvrjv Ig6tt}ti 
Kal tgj hticattp KTaaOac KeXevcov ovtoj yap avTi)v 
Btafievelv, lgcov a7rdvT(ov yevofievcov* 

XXVIII. 'Opwv ovv 6 * AyrfGtXaos virepcpvcos 
dyafievovs Kal irpoGeypvTa^ aiiw Tov<> r 'E\Xr}va<;j 
f/p(t)T7)G€v el voftt^et BtKatov elvai Kal Igov au- 

TOVOfJLelGOai T7JV TSoiCdTiaV. dvT€pC6T1)GaVT0<; Be 

tov ^^Trafxetvddvhov ra^v Kal t e6 a pprjKor ay s el 
KaKelvos oierai BiKatov avTovofielGdat T))v Aaxa}- 
VLKTjv, dvaTrrjhrjGas 6 ' AyrjGtXaos fiej opyr}$ exe- 
XevGe Xeyetv cra<^oo9 avTov el tt]v J^oicorlav d<pir}- 
2 glv avTovo/nov. to Be avrb tovto irdXtv tov 
y E7ra/ji€CV(ovBov fyrjGavTo?, el ttjv AaKcovtKrjv dfylr}- 



1 This battle, fought in 375 B.C., is not mentioned by 
Xenophon, but is described by Plutarch in the Pdopidas, 
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for a long time in a weak condition and unable to 
take the field. 

During this time the Spartans met with many 
reverses both by land and sea, the greatest of which 
was at Tegyra, where for the first time they were 
overpowered by the Thebans in a pitched battle. 1 
There was, accordingly, a general sentiment in favour 
of a general peace, and ambassadors from all Hellas 
came together at Sparta to settle its terms. 2 One 
of these ambassadors was Epaminondas, a man of re- 
pute for culture and philosophy, although he had 
not yet given proof of capacity as a general. This 
man, seeing the rest all cringing before Agesilaiis, 
alone had the courage of his convictions, and made 
a speech, not in behalf of Thebes, his native city, 
but of all Greece in common, declaring that war 
made Sparta great at the expense of the sufferings of 
all the other states, and urging that peace be made 
on terms of equality and justice, for it would endure 
only when all parties to it were made equal. 

XXVIII. Agesilaiis, accordingly, seeing that the 
Greeks all listened to Epaminondas with the greatest 
attention and admiration, asked him whether he 
considered it justice and equality that the cities of 
Boeotia should be independent of Thebes. Then 
when Epaminondas promptly and boldly asked him 
in reply whether he too thought it justice for the 
cities of Laconia to be independent of Sparta, Agesi- 
laiis sprang from his seat and wrathfully bade him 
say plainly whether he intended to make the cities 
of Boeotia independent. And when Epaminondas 
answered again in the same way by asking whether 

chapters xvi. and xvii., doubtless on the authority of Ephorus 
(cf. Dioclorus, xv. 81, 2). / 

2 In 371 B.c. (Xenophon, Hell vi. 3, 3-20). Cf, t 9 - 
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giv avTovofioVj ovtg) t pa^eco^ euyev 6 'AyrjaiXaos 
teal T7)V Trp6<f)aaLV rjydiTrjaev co? ev6u<; e^aXel^ai 
to twv ^7]j3alcov ovopta tt)<? elprjvrj^ teal tr poeiir elv 
7t6\€/jlov avrois' Tou<? he dXXovs "RWrjvas SiaX- 
Xayevra? itceXevaev airiivai, ra jxlv d/ceo-rd t/]<? 
etpyjvtjs, to, he dvijtcecTTa rov rroXepcov Troiovvras, 
epyov yap rjv irdcas etctcaOdpai /cat hiaXvaai ja? 
afjL$LXoyias, 

3 fie /car etcelvov rov j^povov ev Qcotcevcriv 
cov 6 KXeofifiporo? fxera hvvdpLems* ev8v<$ ovv 
eirepLirov ol €(popoi tceXevovres avrbv eirl ©77- 
fialovs dyeiv to arpdrevpia' /cat toi>? Gvp,p,dxov% 
ir ep lire par ovres tfOpot&v, dirpodvpuov^ p,ev ovras 
/cat fiapvvopLevov? rov iroXepiov, ovttco he 9ap- 
povvras dvrcXeyecv ovhe diretOelv Tofc Aatcehai- 

4 pLOVLOts* rroXXcov he arfpceccov pLO^Brfpcdv yevo- 
puevtov, &>? ev tw rrepl 'Rirapetvcovhov yeypairrai y 
teal UpoOoov rov Adfcwvos evavrioupuevov nrpo<$ 
rrjv arparelav, ovtc dvfjtcev 6 ' Ay TjaiXaos, dXX 
i^eirpa^e rov iroXepiov, eXirl^cov avrois piev tt)? 
'EXXaSo? oXr)<; vrrapyovai^y itcaTrovhcov he rcov 
(drjfiaicov yevopevoov, tcatpbv elvai hltayv Xafietv 

5 trap avTWV. hrfXol he to crvv opyfj pudXXov fj 
Xoyio~pL&> yeveadac rrjv crparelav etceiv^v 6 tcai- 
po?. rfj yap rerpdhi eirl hetca rov 2/apo(£o- 
pLtovos piTjvbs eTTocijaavro rd<; anrovha^ ev Aa/ce- 612 
hatfiovi, rfj he irepLTTry rov ' Etcaropi/3aia)vo<; ?;tt?;- 
drjcrav ev Aevtcrpois rjpiepcbv eXtcoai htayevopLevcov. 
diredavov he ^lXioi AatceSacpLovcwv teal KXeo/x- 
y8/?OTo<? 0 fiaatXevs teal irepl avrbv ol tepdricrroL 



1 According to Xenophon (loc. cit.)^ who makes no mention 
of Epaminondas, the Thebans had signed as Thebans, but on 
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he intended to make the cities of Laconia inde- 
pendent, Agesilaiis became violent and was glad of 
the pretext for at once erasing the name of the 
Thebans from the treaty of peace and declaring war 
upon them. 1 The rest of the Greeks, however, he 
ordered to depart, now that they were reconciled 
with each other, leaving differences which could be 
healed to the terms of peace, and those which could 
not, to war, since it was a hard task to settle and 
remove all their disputes. 

At this time Cleombrotus was in Phocis with an 
army. The ephors therefore immediately sent him 
orders to lead his forces against Thebes. They also 
sent round a summons for an assembly of their 
allies, who were without zeal for the Avar and thought 
it a great burden, but were not yet bold enough to 
oppose or disobey the Lacedaemonians. And although 
many baleful signs appeared, as I have written in my 
Life of Epaminondas, 2 and though Prothoiis the 
Laconianmade opposition to the expedition, Agesilaiis 
would not give in, but brought the war to pass. He 
thought that since all Hellas was on their side, and the 
Thebans had been excluded from the treaty, it was 
a favourable time for the Spartans to take vengeance 
on them. But the time chosen for it proves that 
this expedition was made from anger more than from 
careful calculation. For the treaty of peace was 
made at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of the month 
Scirophorion, and on the fifth of Hecatombaeon the 
Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leuctra, — an inter- 
val of twenty days. In that battle a thousand Lace- 
daemonians fell, besides Cleombrotus the king, and 

the next day wished to substitute Boeotians for Thebans. 
This Agesilaiis refused to permit. It would have recognized 
the supremacy of Thebes in Boeotia. 2 Not extant. 
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6 tcov ^irapTLCLTuyv. ev 0I9 tcai KXecovv/iov 4>acri 
tov Hcpo&piov tov fcakov rpls ireaovra irpo tov 
/3acriXecos /ecu ToaavTatcis e^avacTavTa kcl\ payo- 
fievov T0Z9 ®7)f3aLoi<; diroOavelv. 

XXIX. SvfJLftavTOS he. toZ<? re Aa/ee&aifioviois 
iTTalafxaro^ airpoaSoKijTov zeal toi$ ®7)l3aloi<; 
irapa ho^av evTv^fiaTO^ olov ov yeyovev dXXots 
r/ JLXk7}<TL irpb<; r/ E\\7)va<; dycovtcra/iiivoi 1 ;, ovhev dv 
T£9 ijttov ify']\a)(T€ ttjs apeTT}$ Kal rjydcrdr) ttjv 

2 i]TTTf piev7]v ttoXlv tj ttjv viKcocrav* 0 filv yap 
p^evoepcov (prjcrt tcov dyaOcov dvhpcov exew TL KUL 
Ta? ev oXvco Kal iraihia cf>cova<; kcl\ 8ictTpi/3a<; 
a^iofxprffjiovevTOv, 6p6co<; Xeycov* eari he ov% fjr- 
toz\ dXXd /ecu fxdXXov a^iov Kctravoeiv Kal 8ea- 
aQai tcov dyaOcov a irapa ra<$ Tv%a<; Trpdrrovat 

Kal Xeyovcrt 8i€VcrxV/ J ' opo v VT€ $ t ^ TV X € l JL * v J^P 7 5 
TroXts eopTrjv ayovaa Kal £evcov ovcra /lecrri)' 
yvpivoirathiai yap rjaav dycovi^Ofxevcav X°P^ V ev 
tco Oedrpcp' iraprjaav 8' diro AevKTpcov oi ttjv 

3 crv/icpopdv dirayyeWovres. oi he ecpopoi, Kaiirep 
evQvs 6vto<$ tcajafyavovs on hiecpOapTai rd irpdy- 
/jbara /cat ttjv dpxv v aTroXcoXeKatriv, ovre X°P 0V 
e^eXOeiv elaaav ovre to crxvi Jia T V^ eoprrjs fxera- 
/3aXetv Ttjv iroXiv y dXXd /ear* oiKiav tcov TeOveco- 
tcov irpoai]KOvai ra ovofxaTa 7rep,**fravTe<;, 
avTol ra irepl ttjv Qeav /cal top dycova tcov x°P C0V 

4 eirpaTTOV. dfia he rj/iipa cpavepcov ifei] yeyovoTcov 
irdat tcov t€ aco^ofievcov Kal tcov Te6vecoTcov> oi 
fiev tcov TeOvecoTcov iraTepes Kal KrjhecTTal Kal 
otKetot KaTa/3aipovT€<i els ayopdv dXXrfXovs ehe- 
giovvTo Xarapol Ta irpoo-coira^ (f)povtj/j.aTO<; fiecrTol 
Kal yyjOovs, oi he tcov crco^ofievcov, coenrep eVl 
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around him the mightiest of the Spartans. Among 
these, they^siiy, was Cleonymus, the beautiful son of 
Sphodrias, 1 who was thrice struck down in front of 
his king, as many times rose again to his feet, and 
died there, fighting the Thebans. 

XXIX. Now that the Lacedaemonians had met 
with an unexpected reverse, and the Thebans with 
an unlooked-for success surpassing that of any other 
Hellenes at strife with Hellenes, the high conduct 
of the defeated city was no less to be envied and 
( admired than that of the victorious city. Xenophon 
Asays 2 that in the case of noble men, there is much 
that is worth recording even in what they say and 
do at their wine and in their sports, and he is right ; 
and it is no less, but even more, worth while to 
/ observe carefully the decorum with which noble men 
J speak and act in the midst of adversity. The city 
was holding a festival and was full of strangers ; for 
the " gymnopaediae " were in progress and choirs of 
boys were competing with one another in the theatre ; 
then came the messengers of calamity from Leuctra. 
But the ephors, although it was at once apparent 
that their cause was ruined and their supremacy lost, 
would not allow a choral performance to be omitted, 
nor the fashion of the festival to be changed by the 
city, but after sending the names of the slain warriors 
to the homes of their kindred, they themselves con- 
ducted the spectacle and the choral contests to a 
close. On the next morning also, now that every- 
one knew who had survived the battle and who had 
been slain, the fathers andyndred and friends of the 
slain went down into the market-place and greeted 
one another with bright faces, full of pride and 
exultation ; while the friends of the survivors, as if 
1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 8 Symjiosium, i. 1. 
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irevBety fiera tcov yvvatKcov oikoi &Lerpi/3ov, el Se 
Ti? inr avdyKt)^ irpokX6oi y Kal a^ijfiarc /cat <f)a>vr} 
fcai fiXe/i/jLciTi Taireivb^; i^ai'vero /cal avvearak- 
5 fievos. €tl fidXXov tcov yvvatKcov IBecv rjv teat 
irvOkaQai TTjV fiev ^covra 7rpocrZej(opievriv vlbv dirb 
T?)? fcaTr}(j)r} feed cncoTrrjXijv, ra? Se tcov 

7T€7rro)K€vai Xeyo ftevcov ev re rot? /epoZ? evOvs 
dvaarpe(f)Ofiei'a<; f Kal 7Ty00? dXX?]Xa$ iXapcos Kal 
(piXoTi/jicos fiaSi^ovaas. 

XXX. Ov firjv dXXd to?? 7roWo?9, d<f)i- 
crravTO fiev oi o-v/i/ia^oiy 7rpoae8otcaTO Be veviKrj- 
kcos ' EirajJieivcovSas Kal fieyaXocfrpovcov ipi^aXelv 
£6? UeXoirovv^aov, evvota tcov xpyaficov iveireae 
Tore, 7T/309 TTjV ^coXoTrjTa tov * Ayrjo~iXdov y Kal 
hvo~8vfi'ia iroXXrj Kal irrola Trpbs to Beiov, co? 
Siix tovto irparrovat]^ /ca/cco? t?)? 7ro\ea)?, on 
tov dprliroha tt}? ftaaiXelas eKpaXovTes glXovto 
ycoXbv kol 7re7rt]pco/ievov b Travrbs fidXXov av- 
tol»9 €$i&ao~K€ cf>pd^ea6ai Kal cpvXaTTeadat to 

2 Saifiovtov. Std 8e ttjv aXXifv hvvapuv avrov Kal 
dperrjv Kal &6%av ov fiovov i^pcovTO jSacnXet Kal 
arparrfya) tcov Kara iroXefioVy dXXd Kal tcov 7roXt- 
tlkcov diropicov larpu) Kal SiatryTjj, to?? iv t/J 
fid^rj KaTahetXtdcrao'Lv, 0&9 avrol rpeaavra^ 
ovo/id^ovcriv, okvovvtes Ta? ck tcov voficov aTipua^ 
irpoadyeiv, ttoXXols ovcti kol BvvaTols, <po/3ov- 

3 fievoi vecoTepicr/jibv dir aifTcov. ov yap fxovov 
dp%f)$ direipyovTai irdcr^y dXXa Kal Sovvai tivi 
tovtcov yvvaiKa Kal Xafieiv ctSo^ov io~Ti* iraUi 
Se 6 /3ovX6/acvo<; avToif$ tcov ivTvy^avovTcov. oi 
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in mourning, tarried at home with the women, and 
if one of them was obliged to appear in public, his 
garb and speech and looks betokened his humiliation 
and abasement. 1 And a still greater difference was 
to be seen (or heard about) in the women ; she who 
expected her son back from the battle alive was 
dejected and silent, but the mothers of those re- 
ported to have fallen immediately frequented the 
temples, and visited one another with an air of 
gladness and pride. 

XXX. The greater number, however, when their 
allies were falling away from them and it was ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in all the pride of a 
conqueror, would invade Peloponnesus, fell to 
thinking of the oracles, 2 in view of the lameness of 
Agesilaiis, and were full of dejection and con- 
sternation in respect to the divine powers, believing 
that their city was in an evil plight because they had 
dethroned the sound-footed king and chosen instead 
a lame and halting one, — the very thing which the 
deity was trying to teach them carefully to avoid. 
And yet otherwise he had such power and valour and 
fame that they not only continued to employ him as 
king and general in matters pertaining to war, but 
also as physician and arbiter in their civil perplexities. 
For instance, upon those who had shewn cowardice 
in the battle, whom they themselves call " tresantes," 
or rim- arrays, they hesitated to inflict the disabilities 
required by the laws, since the men were numerous 
and powerful, for fear that they might stir up a 
revolution. For such men are not only debarred 
from every office, but intermarriage with any of them 
is a disgrace, and any one who meets them may 
strike them if he pleases. Moreover, they are 

1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell vi. 4, 16. 2 Cf. chapter iii. 4 f. 
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Be Kaprepovat Trepuovres avXp,r\pol Kal raTretvo't, 
Tpif3a)vd<; re 7r poaeppa/jL/j,€vov<i ^pco/xaro^ /3a7rrov 
(f>opovcri t teal ^vp&vrat jxepos tt}<? vinjvrjs, jxepoq Be 

4 rpe<f)OVGi. Beivhv ovv rjv tolovtovs ev ry noXei 
irepiopav 7roXXovs ovk oXtycov Beofievr] arparico- 
tcov. fcai vofioOerriv alpovvrai rbv ^AyrjalXaov. 
6 Be jxrjTe irpoaOeh tl fiyre d<peXcov fxrjre fiera- 
ypdyfras elarjXOev eh to TrXrjOos tojv AafceBat- 
fiovicov Kal (fcijaas ort tovs vofxov^ Bel arjjiepov 613 
edv KadevBeiv, Ik Be t?}9 cr^fiepov i)jxepa^ KvpLov? 
elvat irpos to Xolttov, afia tovs re vofxovs ry 

5 TtoXeL real tov$ avBpas eTriTifxovq ecpvXa^e, ftov- 
Xofievos Be rr)v irapovaav dOvfxiav teal Karrf- 
(j>eiav d<peXelv tojv vewv evejSaXev els * ApKaBlav, 
teal fidxrjv fxev la^pw e(j)vXd^aro avvdyfrai roh 
ivavTiois, eXwv Be iro\lj(yi}v tlvcl tcov ^lavrtvewv 
teal Trjv yu>pav eirtBpafX(ov t eXacfyporepav eiroLrjcre 
rah eXiriaL teal r)Blo) rr)v iroXiv, &>9 ov iravrd- 
iraatv direyvoiG fievrjv. 

XXXI. 'E/e Be tovtov Trapr)v eh rrjv Aatcco- 
vlkt)v 0 ^irafieLvoivBas jierd toov avfi/jbd^cov, ovk 
eXdrrova? e^oiv rerpaKia fivpioov 07rXiTG)p t 7roX- 
Xol Be Kal yjriXol Kal avoirXoi irpos dpirayyv 
o~vvr]Ko\ov0ovv, ware fxvpidBas eirra tov o~Vfx- 
iravTos o^Xov GvveiafiaXelv eh rrjv AaKOJviKjjv. 

2 r)v jxev Br) %povo<; ovk iXdrrcov ercov e^aKOcrtwv 
defy 1 ov KarwKovv jr)v AaKeBalfxova Awpieh' ev Be 

TOVTQ) TTaVTL TOT€ TTp&TOV (dfydrjaaV iv TJ] X™P a 

iroXefALOL, TrpoTepov Be ovBeh iroX/jLyaev* dXXa 
dBrjwTov Kal aOiKTOv ovaav ejiftaXovres lirvp- 
iroXovv Kal Biripira^ov d^pt T0 ^ ^orafiov Kal t?/9 

3 TroXecos, fxr]Bevo<i eirefyovTos. 6 yap y Ayt]&tXao<; 
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obliged to go about unkempt and squalid, wearing 
cloaks that are patched with dyed stuffs, half oi 
their beards shaven, and half left to grow. It was a 
serious matter, therefore, to allow many such men 
in the city, when she lacked not a few soldiers. So 
they chose Agesilaiis as a law-giver for the occasion. 
And he, without adding to or subtracting from or 
changing the laws in any way, came into the assembly 
of the Lacedaemonians an d sai d, that the laws must 
be allowed to sleep for that day, but from that day 
on must be in sovereign force. By this means he at 
once saved the laws for the city and the men from 
infamy. Then, wishing to remove the discourage- 
ment and dejection which prevailed among the young 
men, he made an incursion into Arcadia, 1 and though 
he studiously avoided joining battle with the 
enemy, he took a small town of the Mantineans 
and overran their territory, and thus lightened and 
gladdened the expectations of his city, which felt 
that its case was not wholly desperate. 

XXXI. After this, 2 Epaminondas entered Laconia 
with his allies, having no fewer than forty thousand 
men-at-arms. Many light armed and unarmed troops 
also followed him for the sake of plunder, so that a 
horde of seventy thousand, all told, made this in- 
cursion into Laconia. For a period of no less than 
six hundred years the Dorians bad been living in 
Lacedaemon, and this was the first time in all that 
period that enemies had been seen in the country ; 
before this, none had ventured there. But now 
they burst into an unravaged and inviolate land, and 
burned and plundered as far as the river and the city, 
and no one came out against them. For Agesilaiis 

1 In 370 b.c. (Xenopbon, Hell. vi. 5, 10-21). 

2 In the same year, after Agesilaiis had returned and 
disbanded hia forces. 
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ovk eta 7rpo9 toctovtov ) (S9 §Y\ai (B)eo7ro/r7T09, 
" pevfia /cat /cXvhcova iroXepov" pidyecrdai tov<$ 
Aa/cehaiptovtow;, dXXa t?/9 iroXecos ra pteaa /ecu 
fcvpLGOTara rot? oirXtTats TrepiecnreipapLevos e/cap- 
Tepei t«9 aTretXd? /cat t^W pLeyaXav%ta<; tcov 
t&Tjftatcov, Trpo/caXovptevcov e/cetvov ovofiaarl /cat 
hiapdyecrQat irepi t% %<w/)a9 /ceXevovTcov, 09 tcov 

4 Ka/CCOV atT£09 £<TTLV 6KKCL VCT #9 TOZ> TToXe/JLOV. OV^ 

tjTTov he tovtcov eXvirovv tov ' AyrjcrtXaov 01 Kara 
tt]v itoXiv 06pv/3ot /cat /cpavyat koX hiahpopaX 
tcov T€ 7rp€(r/3vT€poov hva • avaayeTOVVTcov ra yivo- 
pueva zeal tcov yvvai/ccov ov hvvaptevcov ^av^d^eiv, 
dXXa TravTaircuTiv i/ceppovcov overebv 7rpo9 re rrjv 

5 /cpavyyjv fcal to irvp tcov TToXepttcov. rjvla he Kal 
to t?;9 £0^779 avrov, oti TrjV iroXtv pteytcrTrjv 
irapaXa/3cov Kal hv vaT cot uttjv, ecopa crvveerTaX- 
ptevov avTrjs to d^tcopta Kal to av^j/ia kckoXov- 
ptevov, co teal avTOS e")(pi)aaTO iroXXaKts, elircov 

oti yvvif Aaicaiva Kairvbv ov^ ecopafce TroXeptov. 
XeyeT cu he Kal ' Apt a\/c 18 as, 'AOyvatov tivos 
apL<f)icr fiyTOVVTOS virep dvhpelas 77/509 clvtov /cat 
eitrovTO^, <(t Hptet$ ptevTOt iroXXaKi^ vptds airo tov 
Ki)(f)io~ov ehtcofjaptev" virorv^elv* " 'A\\' r}p,ets 

6 ye ovheiroTe vptds dirb tov EupcoTa." irapa- 
ir\rj(7Lco<; he Kal 717509 tov 'Apyeiov diretcptvaTO tcov 
dcrrjpLOTepcov T£9 XirapTtaTCOv 6 ptev yap elire' 
" TloXXol vpicbv ev tji ApyoXthi /celvTai, 0 he 
dirijVTTjcrev " 'TpLcov he ye ovhets ev tt} Aa- 

KCOVIKJ)" 

XXXTI. Tore ptevToi tov *AvTa\/clhav cf)aa}v 
e<f>opov ovTa tovs iraihas eh KvOrjpa vTre/cQeuQai, 
Treptcpofiov yevoptevov* 0 he AyrjatXaos, irn- 
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would not suffer the Lacedaemonians to fight against 
such a " billowy torrent of war/' to use the words of 
Theopompus, but surrounded the central and most 
commanding parts of the city with his men-at-arms, 
while he endured the boastful threats of theThebans, 
who called upon him by name and bade him come 
out and fight for his country, since he had caused 
her misfortunes by lighting up the flames of war. 
But this was not the worst. Agesilaus was still more 
harassed by the tumults and shrieks and running 
about throughout the city, where the elder men 
were enraged at the state of affairs, and the women 
were unable to keep quiet, but were utterly beside 
themselves when they heard the shouts and saw the 
fires of the enemy J 1 \ He was also distressed at the 
thought of what his fame would be, because he had 
taken command of the city wheii she was greatest 
and most powerful, and now saw her reputation 
lowered, and her proud boast made empty, which 
boast he himself also had often made, sayingjhat no 
Spartan woman had ever seen the smoke of an 
enemy's fires. Itjssaid also that Antalcidas, when 
an Athenian was disputing with him over the valour 
of the two peoples and said, " Yet we have often 
driven you away from the Cephisus," replied : " But 
we have never driven you away from the Eurotas." 
And a similar retort was made by a Spartan of lesser 
note to the Argive who said, " Many of you lie buried 
in the lands of Argos " ; the Spartan answered : " But 
not a man of you in the lands of Laconia." 

XXXII. Now, however, they_sa^ that Antalcidas, 
who was an ephor, secretly sent his children away to 
Cythera, so full of fear was he. But Agesilaus, when 

1 "The women could not endure even the sight of the 
smoke, since they had never set eyes upon an enemy" 
(Xenophon, Hell. vi. 5, 28). ~ 
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Xeipovvrcov Siaftalveiv tov irorapibv rcov TroXe/iccov 
Kal ftid&aOac 777)09 ttjv ttoXiv, ifckarcov ra Xoiird 

2 iraperd^aro irpb rcov fieaoov Kal v^ifkwv. ippv?) 
Se 7rXetcrT09 eavrov Kal pbeytaros rore 6 Evpco- 
ra9, yibvtdv yevoptevcov, Kal to pev/ia pbaXXov biro 
y}rvxpbT7]ro<; fj rpayvrriros iyevero a/cXypov Kal 
yaXeirbv rots ^rj^aiot^. iropevopievov Se irpcorov 
tt)<; (f)dXayyos tov 'EirapeivcovSav iSeiKvvadv rives 
tw J Ayy]aiXd(p' KaKeivos, a>9 Xeyerao, iroXvv 
ypovov ipiftXe-tyas avrtp Kal Gvpurapairepi'^as rrjv 
6y\nv ovSev fj roaovrov fiovov elirev " *fl tov 

3 fieyaXoTT pay jiovos dv0pd)7rov. ' iirel Se fyiXort- 
fiovfievos 6 y Eir a fieivcovhas iv ttj iroXei p^dyi)v 
o~vvd\jrai Kal arfjcrat, rporvaiov ovk I'ayvaev 
i^ayayetv ovSe irpoKaXeaaaOat rbv ' AyrjcriXaov, 
€Keivo<; fiev dva^ev^as irdXtv iirbpOei rrjv ytopav, 
iv Se AaKeSalfiovc rcov irdXai rives virovXcov Kal 
7rov7]po)v a>9 BtaKocioL crvarpafyevres KareXdfiovro 
710 y \aad)piov t ov to rrjs ' AprepLiSos lepbv ianv, 

4 evepKrj Kal BvaeK^laarov roirov. e<f) 0O9 fiovXo- 
fievwv euOvs coOetaOac rcov AaKeSatpLovitov, $0/3?]- 
Oels tov vecoTepicr fiov 6 * Ay ijatkaos eKeXevae rovs 
fiev aXXovs i)<jv)(iav ayetv, avrbs Se iv tfLarlcp 
Kal fieO^ evbs oiKerov irpoarjei^ ftooov ctXXcos 
aK7)Koevat rov it poardypLaros avrovs' ov yap 
evravOa KeXevaai auveXOelv ovSe 7rdvra<;, dXXci 
tovs piev iKei (Bellas erepov -tottov), rovs Se 

5 dXXayoae rrjs iroXeoos. oc 8e aKOvaavres yaOrj- 
aav oibp.evoi Xav0dveiv s Kal Siaardvres eVl 
rovs tottovs ovs eKeivos iKeXevaev direyjjapovv. 
6 Se rb pbev *lao~copiov evdvs pier aire pi^rdpievos 
erepovs Kareaye, rcov Be avardvrcov iKelvcov irepl 
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, the enemy tried to cross the Eurotas and force their 
/ way to the city, abandoned the rest of it and drew 
' up his forces in front of its central and lofty precincts. 
Now, the Eurotas at this time was flowing at its 
fullest and deepest, since snows had fallen, and its 
current, even more from its coldness than its violence, 
was very troublesome to the Thebans. As Epam- 
inondas was fording it at the head of his phalanx, 
1 certain ones pointed him out to Agesilaiis, and he, 
fT^we are told, after fixing his gaze upon him and 
watching Kim for a long time, said but these words : 
" O adventurous man !" Epaminondas was ambitious 
to join battle in the city and set up a trophy of 
victory there, but since he could neither force nor 
tempt Agesilaiis out of his positions, he withdrew 
and began to ravage the country. Meanwhile, about 
two hundred of the Lacedaemonians who had long 
been disaffected and mutinous banded together and 
seized the Issorium, where the temple of Artemis 
stands, a well-walled and inaccessible spot. The 
Lacedaemonians wished to make a dash upon them 
at once, but Agesilaiis, fearing their insurrection, 
ordered the rest to keep quiet, while he himself, 
wearing his cloak and attended by a single servant, 
went towards them, crying out that they had mis- 
understood his orders ; for he had not commanded 
them to assemble in that place, nor in a body, but 
some yonder (pointing to another spot), and some in 
another part of the city. They were delighted to 
hear this, supposing that their design was undis- 
covered, and, breaking up, went off to the places 
which he ordered them to occupy. Then Agesilaiis 
at once summoned other troops and took possession 
of the Issorium, after which he arrested about fif- 
teen of the conspirators who had been gathered there, 
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irevTe/caiBe/cd Tivas avXXaficov vvtcrbs airetCTeivev, 

6 aXXrj Be /xet^cov i/irjvvdi] avvco/nocria ical avvoBos 
dvBpcbv ^Trapriarcov eirl tt pay ptaa i vecorepots et? 
ol/clav tcpvfya avvep^o/xevcDv, ov<; /cal Kpiveiv 
dnropov rjv iv rapa^rj Toaavry /cal ireptopav 
eirifiovXevovTas. direKTecvev ovv /cal rovrovq 
fjLera tojv i<popcov ftovXevadpLevos 6 'AyijaiXaos 
afcpirovs, ovBevbs Bl^a Stye 99 reOavaTWjievov 

7 irporepov HirapTiaTtov. eVei Be ttoXXoI tcov avv- 
TeTayfxevcov 1 els ra oirXa irepiOiKcov /cal eiXcoTcov 
aTreBLBpacricov e/c t?}? TroXeco*; irpb^ tov$ TToXepiLovs, 
/cal tovto irXeLarrfv dOv/xlav nrapei'xev, iBlBa^e 
tovs virrfpera^ irepl opOpov kmrifyonav rai<; 
GTiftdai /cal rd onrXa tcov diroKeycop^KOTcov 
Xafxfidveiv /cal a7roKpv7TT€iv y 07rG)9 dyvorjTai to 
ttXtjOo^. 

8 ' Avaytopr)<jai Be tov? Qrjfiai'ovs e/c t% Aafcco- 
vifcrjs ol fiev aXXoi Xey overt ^etfjicovcov yei>o/.tevcov 
/cal tcov '±\p/cdBo)v ap^ajievcov dirievai /cal Biappelv 
(iTa/CTCd?, ol Be Tpei? jirjvaq e/MfAepLevrj/coTas oXovs 
Kal to, TrXelcTTa t?;9 %d>pct^ BtaireTropOrfKOTa^ 
©co7ro/i7T09 Be cprjaiv, rjBrj tcov fioicoTapyjtiv eyvco- 
kotcov diralpeiv, dcf)t/cea6at wpo^ avTovs ^pi^ov, 
dvBpa XTrapTiaTTjv, irapd 1 AyrjaiXdov Betca 
TaXavTa KOjii^ovTa rf?9 dva^coprjaeco^ fiia6ov y 
coaTe Ta irdXai BeBoy/xeva irpaTTOvaiv avTOts 
e$>6Biov irapa tojv TroXefilcov TTpoairepiyeveadai. . 

XXXIII. Tovto p,ev ovv ov/c olBa ottcos rjyvo- 
rjaav ol aXXot, /aovo? Be ^eoTTOfJoro^ rjadeTO. tov 
Be (TCdOrjvai ttjv %-rrdpTriv Tore irdvTe^ aiTiov 
OfioXoyovai yeveaOai tov 'AyrjcriXaov, otl tcov 

1 <jvvitTa t y{xtv(»)V with S : rtrayfxivuv, 
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and put them to death in the night. He was also in- 
formed of another and a larger conspiracy of Spartans, 
who met secretly in a house and there plotted 
revolution. It was impracticable either to bring 
these men to trial in a time of so much confusion, or 
to overlook their plots. Accordingly, Agesilaiis con- 
ferred with the ephors, and then put these men also 
to death without process of law, although no Spartan 
had ever before met with such a death. At this 
time, also, many of the provincials and Helots who 
had been enrolled in the army ran away from the 
city and joined the enemy, and this caused very 
deep discouragement. Agesilaiis therefore instructed 
his servants to go every morning before it was light 
to the barracks and take the arms of the deserters 
and hide them, that their numbers might not be 
known. 

As for the reason why the Thebans withdrew from 
Laconia, most wr iters say that it was because winter 
storms came oAnd T;Tie Arcadians began to melt 
away and disband; others, because they had remained 
there three entire months and thoroughly ravaged 
most of the country'; 1 but Theopompus says that 
when the Theban chief 'magistrates had already de- 
termined to take their army back, Phrixus, a 
Spartan, came to them, bringing ten talents from 
Agesilaiis to pay for their withdrawal, so that they 
were only doing what they had long ago decided to 
do, and had their expenses paid by their enemies 
besides, 

XXXIII. This story may be true, although I know 
not how all other writers could be ignorant of it, 
while Theopompus alone ljeard it; but, at any rate, 
all agree that the salvation of Sparta at this time was 

1 All three reasons are given by Xenophon {Hell. vi. 5. 50). 
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ifi(j>VT(ov avT(p iraOoWy (pLXovei/clas real (f)iXoTi{ila<?, 
aiToo-rd?, i^prjeraro tois irpdyfiacnv da<f>aXa)s. 

2 ov fievroi TYjv ye Bvva\iiv tcai ryv Bo^av eBw/jOrj 
tt}<; 7ro\6o)9 dvaXaftelv €K tov Trraia yuaTO?, dX>C 
axj7T€p acofiaro^ vyietvov, Xtav Be. d/cpt{3el /cat 
KaTifCTKrifxivr} Ke%pi)p,kvov BiatTrj irapa irdvTa tov 
yjpbvov, clfjLapTia fJLia KaX poiri] tijv iraaav eicXivev 
evTV^iav t?}<; TroXecos' ov/c dXoycos. irpbs yap 
eiprjvrjv teal dperrjV teal ofiovotav dpiara avv- 
T€Tayjj,€V(p irdXLTevfxaTt nrpoaayayovTe^ dpj(a<; 
teal 8vvao~T€ia<; fttaiovs, &v ovBevb? rjyeiro BelaOai 
ttoXiv evBaifiovoy^ /3t(0(TOju,€V7)v 6 AvKovpyos^ ea<pd- 
Xt)aav. 

3 Avrbs [xev ovv 6 ^AyrjatXaos tjBt] irpb<; rd$ 
(TTpaTSias direiprj/cei Bid to yr}pa^ } ^Ap^iBajxo<; Be 
6 vlos avTov t Tr\v Ik Hi/ceXcas rjKOvaav irapd tov 
TVpdvvov /3oi]0eiav eyotVi evifcijaev 'ApKaBas tijv 
Xeyofiein^v dBaKpvv fidy^W ovBels yap eireve tcov 
fi€T avTOVy avyvov^ Be tcov ivavTicdv dvelXev. 
avTy fidXio~Ta ttjv daOeveiav ifXey^ev tj vIkt) tt}? 

4 iroXeoys. itpoTepov fiev yap outgo o~vvr\Qe^ rjyovvTO 
nai TrpoarjKOV h'pyov avToh elvai to vikclv tou? tto- 
XefiLov^, coaTe firjTe Oveiv to?? Oeols nrXrjV dXe/cT- 
pvova viKrjTrjpiov ev tj) iroXei, \ir\Te fieyaXr/yopeiv 
tovs dyodvto~afievov<; } jjl)]T€ virepyaipeiv tov$ ttvv- 
Oavofievov^, aXXa KaX ttjs ev MavTLvei'a pbd^t]^ 
yevo/Jtevr)?, rjv ®oukvBIBt}<; yeypacpe, Top 7rpcoT(p 
<f>pdcravTL ttjv viktjv oi ap^ovTes Ik <$iBlt'iov Kpeas 615 

5 €TT€fiyfrav evayyekiov, aXXo Be ovBev* tot6 Be t?;? 
/^*%*79 dyyeX0elarj<; koI tov ^Ap^iBdfxov TTpoa- 

1 Dionysius the Elder. 

2 In 3G8 B.C. (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1, 28-32). 
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due to Agesilaiis, because be renounced his inherent 
passions of contentiousness and ambition, and adopted 
a policy of safety. He could not, however, restore 
the power and reputation of his city after its fall, for 
it was like a human body that is sound, indeed, but 
has followed all the while too strict and severe a 
regimen ; a single error turned the scale and 
brought down the entire prosperity of the city. Nor 
was this strange. For to a civil polity best arranged 
for peace and virtue and unanimity they had attached 
empires and sovereignties won by force, not one of 
which Lycurgus thought needful for a city that was 
to live in happiness; and therefore they fell. 

Agesilaiis himself now declined military service on 
account of his years, but Archidamus his son, with 
assistance which came from the tyrant of Sicily, 1 
conquered the Arcadians in the so-called "tearless 
battle," where not one of his own men fell, and he 
slew great numbers of the enemy. 2 This victory, 
more than anything else, showed the weakness of 
the city. For up to this time they were wont to 
think the conquest of their enemies so customary and 
natural a thing for them to achieve, that no sacrifice 
for victory was offered in the city to the gods, beyond 
that of a cock, neither did the winners of the contest 
exult, nor those who heard of their victory show 
great joy. Nay, even after the battle at Mantinea, 3 
which Thucydides has described, the one who first 
announced the victory had no other reward for his 
glad tidings than a piece of meat sent by the magis- 
trates from the public mess. But now, at the news 
of the Arcadian victory and at the approach of 

3 In 418 B.C., when the Lacedaemonians defeated an allied 
force of Mantineans, Argives, and Athenians (Thucydides, 
v. 64-75). 
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iovtos ovBeh i/capTeprjaeVy dXXa irpcoTOS 6 
Trarrjp dirrjVTa Sa/cpvcov virb j(apa<; /cal fieT 
e/ceivov ra dp^€?a t tcov Se irpecrfivTepcov /cal tcov 
yvvai/ccov to ttXt}9o<; eirl rbv iroTafibv /carpei, t«9 
re %eipas bpeybvTcov /cal Beo/cXvTovvToov^ &airep 
direooo- fievr)s ra Trap d^Lav ovei&i] t^9 ^irdpT^ 
fcal Xafiirpov ai)6i$ ef dp%r}<; to (poos opooat^* eVei 
TTpoTepov ye <pao~iv ovBe Ta?$ yvvat^lv dvTi$Xe r 7reiv 
tovs avBpa? aiGyyvofikvovs; ecj> oh eirTaicrav. 

XXXIV. Qifci&fievrjs Se Meaatjvr]^ virb tcov 
irepl top 'EirafieLVoovBav, /cal tcov dpyaloov ttoXi- 
tcov TravTa^oOev eh avTtjv avfiiropevopivcov, $ia- 
fidy^eaQat fiev ov/c eToXfioov ovSe /ccoXvetv iSv- 
vavTOy ^aXeiroos he /cal /3«peco9 7rpo9 top 'Ayrjcri- 
Xaov eXyoV) qti %Q>pav ovTe TrXrjOet tt/9 Aa/ccovt/crj^ 
eXaTTOva /cal irpcoTevovaav dpeTr) Trj? 'EtWrfvi/cfj^ 
e%opTe<z /cal /capTTOvuepoi %povov tocovtov iirl 

2 t^9 e/celpov f3ao~iXeia$ diroXooXefcacri* Btb /cai 
irpoTeivopeprfP virb tcov ®r)f3atoov ttjv elpi'-jvrjv 6 
'AyrjatXaos ov/c eSe^aTo. fit) fiovXofievos Se Top 
Xoycp TTpoeaBai T0t<t epyqo /cpaTOvat ttjv %oopav> 
dXXa <f)tXovei/ccov, etceivrfv fiev ov/c a7re\a/3e, fii/c- 
pov Se TrjP ^irdpTrjp tt poaarre^aXe /caTao~Tpa- 

3 Ti-jyrjOeh. eVet yap ol MavTiveis av9i<; direaTrj- 
aav tcov (drjfjaicov /cal fieTeirepTTOVTO tov$ Aa/ce- 
Satfioi'Lov*;, aladbfievo*; 6 ^irafieivdovSas tov 
1 AyrjoiXaov e^eaTpaTevfievov fieTa t??9 Svvdfiecos 
/cal 7rpoac6vTa t Xadoov tovs ^AavTiveh dve^ev^e 
vv/ctos e/c Teyeas ayoov eV avTrjv ttjv Aa/ceSal- 
fiova to arpaTevfia, /cal fii/cpbv iSei)ae irapaX- 
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Archidamus, no one could restrain himself, but first 
his father went to meet him, weeping for joy, and 
after him the chief magistrates, while the elderly 
men and the women went down in a throng to the 
river, lifting their hands to heaven and blessing the 
gods, as if Sparta had wiped away her unmerited 
disgraces and now saw the light shine bright again 
as of old ; for before this, we_axfi-told, her men could 
not so much as look their wives in the face, out of 
shame at their disasters. 

XXXIV. But when Messene was built by Epami- 
nondas, and its former citizens flocked into it from 
all quarters, 1 the Spartans had not the courage to 
contest the issue nor the ability to hinder it, but 
cherished the deepest resentment against Agesilaiis, 
because a country which was not of less extent than 
their own, which stood first among Hellenic lands 
for its fertility, the possession and fruits of which 
they had enjoyed for so long a time, had been lost 
by them during his reign. For this reason, too, 
Agesilaiis would not accept the peace which was 
proffered by the Thebans. He was not willing to 
give up to them formally the country which was 
actually in their power, and persisted in his oppo- 
sition. As a consequence, he not only did not re- 
cover Messenia, but almost lost Sparta besides, after 
being outgeneralled. For when the Mantineans 
changed their allegiance, 2 revolted from Thebes, 
and called in the Lacedaemonians to help them, 
Epaminondas, learning that Agesilaiis had marched 
out from Sparta with his forces and was approach- 
ing, set out by night from Tegea, without the know- 
ledge of the Mantineans, and led his army against 
Sparta itself. He passed by Agesilaiis, and came 

1 In 369 b.o. 2 In 362 B.C. 
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Xafa? tov 1 A7 r\(JiKaov eprj/iov i^aicpvrjs /cara- 

4 \a/3eiv T7)v iroXiv. ILvOvvov Be ®e<T7r£e&)?, ok 
KaWiaOevT]? <^i]aLv i go? Be tlevofy&Vy Kp?7T09 
tivos> i^ayyeiXavros tco * AyrjaiKaw, ra^u irpo- 
7ri filets iirirea T0Z9 ev rfj irokec (fcpdaovTa, jxer 
ov ttoXv koI clvtos irapijkOev eh ttjv ^7rdpT7]v. 
oklycp Be varepov oi Sijftaioi Bieftaivov tov El»- 
ptoTav Kai 7rpoo~e/3aWov rfj 7roXe£> fiaka eppco- 
fievoys tov 5 AyrjaiXdov /cal Trap 1 rfki/clav eirafiv- 

5 vovtos, ov yap, ax? irpoTepov, dafyakeia? ed>pa 
tov /caipbv ovra /cal <pv\a/cr/<;> dWd pbdWov 
dTrovoias ical toX/at??, oh tov aXkov ^pdvov 
ovBeirore irtarevaa^ ovBe yjn^cdpuevo^y Tore pLovoc? 
aTrewaaTo tov kivBvvov, etc rcov yeip&v tov 'E7ra- 
fjietvcovSov ttjv irokiv i^apirdaaS) /cal aTrjaa^ 
Tpoiraiov, icai to?? iraial /cal rah yvvaiQv im- 
Bei£a$ Ta tcdWiara rpotyela ttj irarpiBi tou? 

6 Aa/ceBatpLOViov$ d7roBiB6vra<>, ev Be irpdyroL^ tov 
'ApxlBa/jiov dycovL^ofievov vTreprjcfodvcos ttj t6 
pco/LLT) T/79 yfrv'xrjs /cal tji Kovcf)OT7]Tt rod adyptaTO^, 
o£e&)? eirl tcl OXiftofieva t?)? /Aa^?7<? BiaQeovra 
Bta tcov GTevoyirayv teal iravTa^ov per oXlytdv 
dvrepeiBovTa toi? 7roXe/ucu9- *laiBav Be Bo/cco, 
tov QoifSiBov vloVy ov Toh iroXiraL^ fJi6vov> aXXa 
/cat to£? TroXejiLot^ Oeafia cfyavfjvat /caivbv 1 /cal 

7 dyaGTov* rjv fiev yap i/c^peir^ to elBos /cal 
to /xeyeOos tov ad>pLaTO^ y copav Be ev y to tfBt- 
cftov dv8ovaiv dvOponrot irapibvTes eh avBpas 
etc iralBcov el^e, yvpivbs Be /cal oir\a)v rcov a/ceTrbv- 

1 natvhv with Amyot and S : naXbv {noble). 
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within a little of suddenly seizing the city in a de- 
fenceless state. 1 But Euthynus, a Thespian, as 
"T Callisthenes says, or, according to Xenophon, 2 a 
certain Cretan, brought word to Agesilaiis, who 
quickly sent on a horseman to warn the people in 
Sparta, and not long after he himself also entered 
the city. Soon after his arrival the Thebans were 
crossing the Eu rotas and attacking the city, while 
Agesilaiis defended it right vigorously and in a 
manner not to be expected of his years. For he 
did not think, as on a former occasion, that the crisis 
demanded safe and cautious measures, but rather 
deeds of desperate daring. In these he had never 
put confidence before, nor had he employed them, 
but then it was only by their aid that he repelled 
the danger, snatching the city out of the grasp of 
Epaminondas, erecting a trophy of victory, and 
showing their wives and children that the Lacedae- 
monians were making the fairest of all returns to 
their country for its rearing of them. Archidamus, 
J^S^too, fought among the foremost, conspicuous for his 
1 impetuous courage and for his agility, running swiftly 
through the narrow streets to the endangered points 
in the battle, and everywhere pressing hard upon the 
enemy with his few followers. 3 But I think that 
Isidas, the son of Phoebidas, must have been a strange 
and marvellous sight, not only to his fellow-citizens, 
but also to his enemies. He was of conspicuous 
beauty and stature, and at an age when the human 
flower has the greatest charm, as the boy merges into 
the man. Naked as he was, without either defensive 

1 " Like a nest of young birds utterty bereft of its natural 
defenders" (Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 10). 

2 Loc. cit, Cf, also Diodorus, xv, 82, 6. 

3 Cf. Xenophon, Hell vii. 5, 12-14. _ ^ J ^ , 
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to)V kcu ifxarlayv, Xirra yj)iad\ievo^ to crcofia, fcal 
rfj fiev ex<*>v xeipl Xoyxvv, tt} Be £^09, e^rjXaro 
t?;? oifclas, fcal Btd fiecroyv ra>v fxaxofievoov ooaa- 
fievos ev rots TToXefiLOi? dveo~rpe<fyero, iraioyv rov 
8 TTpoarvx^vTa teal fcaraf3dXXa)v. erpooOrj Be vir 
ovSevo?, eire 6eov Si dperrjV <pvXdrrovro<; avrov ^ 
eire fiel^ov ri /ecu xpelrrov dvO pwrrov (pavels T0Z9 

eVCLVTLOlS. €7Tt TOVTG) Be XeyCTai TOV$ €<j)OpOV$ 

o~T€(f)ava)cravTa<; avrov elra %i\t&)i> Spaxp&v em- 
ftaXelv tyfjLLav, on X M P L< > b'rrXayv BiaKivSvveveiv 
eroXfirjaev. 

XXXV. y OXlyai<; Be vcrrepov rj/jLepats irepl rrjv 
Mavrivetav ifiaxecravro, /cat rbv ^rrafieivoyvBav 
ijBi] /cparovvra rebv Trpdorayv, en Be iy/cei/Jievov 
koX KaraarrevBovra rrjv Siw^iVy ' Avritcpdrr}*; 
Adfccov vrroard? eiraiae Sopari fiev> a><? Aioctkov- 
plBt]^ i<JTOpr}K€y Aa/ceBaifiovioi Be Ma^afptwi'a? 
en vvv rov? diroyovov? rod 5 ' AvriKparov? kclXov- 

2 aiv, a>9 fiaxalpa irard^avro?. ovrio yap iOav- 
/xaaav teal vTreprjydmjcrav avrov (p6/3(p rov 
'JLira/JLetvcovSov £o>i;to9, ware rifid? fiev ifcetvq) 
feat Scoped? ^i]^>io-aadat t yevei dreXecaVy rjv en 
real fcad* rj/ids e%ei KaXXixpdri]?, eh rcov *Avti- 
Kpdrovs dvoyovcov. 

MeTa Be rrjv fidxv iJ Kat T0V Odvarov 1 rov 
^irafxeLVoovSov yevouevrj? elpijvrj? rot? "EXXijgl 
7rpbs avrov?, drrrjXavvov ol rrepX rbv ' AyijalXaov 
rov opfcov rov? Mecrcrrjviov?, d>? iroXiv ovk e'xov- 

3 ra?. eireX Be ol XoirroX rrdvre? i8ex oVTO Kat tov? 

1 rbv Qa.va.TOV with S : Odvarov. 
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armour or clothing, — for he had just anointed his 
body with oil, — he took a spear in one hand, and a 
sword in the other, leaped forth from his house, and 
after pushing his way through the midst of the com- 
batants, ranged up and down among the enemy, 
smiting and laying low all who encountered him. 
And no man gave him a wound, whether it was that 
a god shielded him on account of his valour, or that 
the enemy thought him taller and mightier than a 
mere man could be. For this exploit it is sai d that 
the ephors pub a garland on his head, and then fined 
him a thousand drachmas, because he had dared to 
hazard his life in battle without armour. 

XXXV. A few days afterwards a battle was fought 
near Mantinea, in which Epaminondas had already 
routed the van of the Lacedaemonians, and was still 
eagerly pressing on in pursuit of them, 1 when Anti- 
crates, a Spartan, faced him and smote him with a 
spear, a s Dioscorides tells the story ; but the Lace- 
daemonfans to this day call the descendants of Anti- 
crates " machaeriones," or swordsmen, because he used 
a sword for the blow. For the Lacedaemonians were 
filled with such admiring love for him because of the 
fear in which they held Epaminondas while living, 
that they voted honours and gifts to Anticrates him- 
self, and to his posterity exemption from taxes, an 
immunity which in my own day also is enjoyed by 
Callicrates, one of the descendants of Anticrates. 

After the battle and the death of Epaminondas, 
when the Greeks concluded peace among them- 
selves, Agesilaiis and his partisans tried to exclude 
the Messenians from the oath of ratification, on the 
ground that they had no city. And when all the 
rest admitted the Messenians and accepted their 

V 1 Cf. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 5, 22-24. 
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opfcovs eXafxftavov Trap avrcov, cnreaT^aav oi 
ActfceScu/jLOVtoi, Kal /aovols clvtoIs TroXefio^ r)V 
zkirL^ovaiv avak^^readaL ri]v Mecrayvlav. /3iaio^ 
ovv ehoKei tcai arevi^ Kal TroXijucov ciTrXrjGTOS 
6 y A<yr}Gikaos elvaiy Ta? fxev Koivds Stakvaeis 
Trdvra Tpoirov vTropurrcov real dvajSdXkwv, iraXiv 
Se V7rb xprjfidrcov diropias dvayKa^opLevos ivox- 
\eiv TOi? tcara ttoXiv $L\ol<; koX havei^eaQai Kal 
4 avvepavl^ecrdai, heov d7njjWd')(6aL kclkcdv eh tovto 
irepir}KovTi tw KaipW) Kal /nrj rrjv diraaav dpfflv 
T0<javT7)v yevop,€V7)v dfeiKOTa Kal iroXeis kcm yrjv 
real OdXarraVy virep twv ev Meacn^vj] KTrjfxdrcov 
real irpoaohwv crfyahd^eiv. 

XXXVI. 'Ert Be /xaWov r}S6^t]a€ Ta^ro tm 
AlyvTTTLO) (TTpaTTjyov €ttl8ov^ kavrov. ov yap 
jjijiovv avhpa t?)? 'EAAaSo? dpiGTOV Ketcpifievov 
real i/x7r€7r\i]K6ra ti]v olkovjh€V7]v, diro- 

aTarr] jBaaikewS) dvOpcorra) fiap(3dptp, XPV cral T0 
ado/xa tcai rovvo/xa Kal ti]v ho^av diTohocrOai XPV~ 
/jlutcov, epya picrQofybpov Kal %evayov BiaTTpar- 

2 Tofxevov. K€t yap virep byhorjKoina yeyovax; eV?; 
Kal irav vtto rpavfidrcji/ to acbfia /caTaKe/cofi- 
jxevos eKeivnqv avOis dvehe^aTo tjjv xaXrjv «al 
Trepi/SXeTTTOV rjye/xovcav VTrep t?}? twv 'EXXijvcov 
ekevdep'ias, ov Trdfnrav dpepiTTTOv elvai T7jv $>l\o~ 
Tifitav tov yap koXov tcaipov oacelov elvai Kal 
&pav, paWov Se o\ft>? ra Ka\a twv ala)(p(ov to) 

3 fxeTpLw Staijiepeii'. ov firjv efypovTi^e tovtoov 6 



1 Cf. Diodorus, xv. 89, 1 f. 
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oaths, the Lacedaemonians held aloof from the peace, 
and they alone remained at war in the hope of re- 
covering Messenia, 1 / Agesilaiis was therefore deemed 
a headstrong and stubborn man, and insatiable of 
war, since he did all in his power to undermine and 
postpone the general peace, and again since his lack 
of resources compelled him to lay burdens on his 
friends in the city and to take loans and contribu- 
tions from them. And yet it was his duty to put an 
end to their evils, now that opportunity offered, and 
not, after having lost Sparta's whole empire, vast as 
it was, with its cities and its supremacy on land and 
sea, then to carry on a petty struggle for the goods 
and revenues of Messene. 

XXX VI. He lost still more reputation by offering 
to take a command under Tachos the Egyptian, For 
it was thought unworthy that a man who had been 
judged noblest and best in Hellas, and who had filled 
the world with his fame, should furnish a rebel 
against the Great King, a mere Barbarian, with his 
person, his name, and his fame, and take money for 
)p him, rendering the service of a hired captain of 
^ mercenaries. 1 J For even if, now that he was past 
eighty years of age and his whole body was dis- 
figured with wounds, he had taken up again his 
noble and conspicuous leadership in behalf of the 
freedom of the Hellenes, his ambition would not 
have been altogether blameless, as men thought. 
For honourable action has its fitting time and season ; 
\ nay, rather, it is the observance of due bounds that 
constitutes an utter difference between honourable 
and base actions. Agesilaiis, however, paid no heed 

1 Xenophon {Agesilaiis, ii. 28-31) has Agesilaiis take this 
step in order to punish the Great King and liberate again 
the Greeks of Asia. 
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'AyrjavXaos, ovhe wero Trap a%iav elvai Xei- 
Tovpyrjjxa h^fJioaiov ovhev, dXXa fxdXXov dvd^tov 
eavTOV to %f)v dirpa/CTOV ev tt) ttoXgc /cal /cadrj- 
aOai irepifxevovra rov ddvarov. oOev aBpoiaa? 1 
fjbt(j6o<fy6povs d<f> S>v o Ta^o>9 avTto ^pr/pdrcov 
eVe/i-v/re, /cal TrXoia TrXrjpdixjas, avrj^d^h rpid/covra 
(jvpufiovkovs fyayv fieO' eavrov %7rapTidra^ t &>9 
irpoTepov. 

4 'E^el he /careTrXevaev a? ttjv AiyvTrrov, evdvs 
ol 7rpa)T0t rcov /SaaiXi/ccov rjye/jiovcov /cal htoi/CTjroov 
e/3dhi£ov iirt vavv QepairevovTes avrov. rjv he 
/cal rcov dXXcov AlyvTTTicov (nrovhrj re fieydXr} 
/cat Trpoaho/cta Sid rovvopa zeal rtjv holjav rov 
'AyrjcriXdov, /cal crvverpoxa&v airavTe? iirl rrjv 

5 8eav, a>9 he ecopcov Xa/jLTrpoTTjra fiev /cal Kara- 
a/cevijv ovhefxiav, dvOpayirov he tt peo fivrrjv /cara- 
Keifxevov ev rivi ttocl irapd ttjv OdXacrcrav, evreXfj 
/cal fii/cpov rb cr(i)fia s rpa^v /cat <f)avXov Ifidrtov 
afXTre^ofxevov, a/ccoTrretv uvtoI<; /cal yeXcoroTroielv 
eTrrjet, /cat Xeyeiv on tovto rjv to pLvQoXoyov- 

6 jievov whiveiv opo?, etra puvv aTTOTe/celv. en he 
fxaXXov avrov ttjv droTTiav eOavfiaaav, ore Ijevlcov 
Trpocr/cofiiadevToov /cal TTpoaayQevToav dXevpa fxev 
/cal fioo"Xpv<; /cal XV va<i eXafie, rpaytjfiara he 
/cal TTefJLfJLaTa /cal ptvpa hicoOelro, ical /3ia^0fjL€v(ov 
\aBelv /cal XiTrapovvrcov e/ceXevae to?9 ecXcoac 
hthovat KOfil^ovTa^. tt) fievroi crTe^avcorpihi 
fivftXa) fajcrlv avrov i)a0evra 0eo<£/3aa-To<? hid 617 
rrjv Xtrorrjra ical /caOapior^ra rcov are<f)dvo)v 
alrijaacrdai /cal Xaftelv, ore aTreTrXei, irapd rov 
/3acnXe(o<;. 

1 aOpo'uras with Coraes and S : ^Qpoiat. 
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to these considerations, nor did he think any public 
service beneath his dignity ; it was more unworthy 
of him, in his opinion, to live an idle life in the 
city, and to sit down and wait for death. Therefore 
he collected mercenaries with the money which 
Tachos sent him, embarked them on transports, and 
put to sea, accompanied by thirty Spartan counsellors, 
as formerly. 1 

As soon as he landed in Egypt, 2 the chief captains 
and governors of the king came down to meet him 
and pay him honour. There was great eagerness 
and expectation on the part of the other Egyptians 
also, owing to the name and fame of Agesilaiis, and 
all ran together to behold him. But when they saw 
no brilliant array whatever, but an old man lying 
in some grass by the sea, his body small and con- 
temptible, covered with a cloak that was coarse and 
mean, they were moved to laughter and jesting, 
saying that here was an illustration of the fable, (i a 
mountain is in travail, and then a mouse is born." 3 
They were still more surprised, too, at his eccen- 
tricity. When all manner of hospitable gifts were 
brought to him, he accepted the flour, the calves, 
and the geese, but rejected the sweetmeats, the 
pastries, and the perfumes, and when he was urged 
and besought to take them, ordered them to be 
carried and given to his Helots. He was pleased, 
however, as Theophrastus tells us, with the papyrus 
used in chaplets, because the chaplets were so neat 
and simple, and when he left Egypt, asked and 
received some from the king. 

^ 1 Cf. chapter vi. 2. * 361 B.C. 

— 3 In Athenaeus, p. 616 d, it is Tachos himself who makes 
■"""this jest upon Agesilaiis, who replies in anger: "Some day 
you will think me a lion." 
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XXXVII. Tore Se avyupii^a? tco Ta^co irapa- 
crfC€va%op,ev(i) 777509 ttjv ajparelav, ov%, coairep 
7]\7tl^€Pj airdar}*; arpaTJjyo 1 ; direhel^Oi] rrjs Bvvd- 
fieoy^y dXXd tcov fitaOocpopcov [xovoyv, tov Se vav- 
tikov Xa/3/)/a? 0 1 AQ-qvalo^ rjyefxcov Se avpnrdv- 

2 tcov avTos rjv 6 Trt^w?. /cat rovro irpoyTov 
r\viaae tov ' AyrjcriXaov eiretTa tt]v aXXrjv dXa- 
^ovetav zeal K€vo(f>poavv7]v tov Alyv7TTL0V fiapvvo- 
fjLevos rjvayfcd%€To cf>€p€tv teal crvve^eirXevcfev eirl 
tovs QolviKas clvtw, irapd ttjv d%iav ttjv eavTov 
teal ttjv (f>vo~tv vireUcov teal tcapTepcov, aXP 1 ov 
tcaipbv eXafie. 

3 Ne*;Tai>a/3i9 yap dvetyibs cov tov Ta%a> teal 
/zepo9 eyjov v<j> eavTcp t>}9 hwdfjueco? dirkaTrf /cat 
ftacriXevs virb tcov AlyviTTLcov dvayopevOeis hie- 

7r€fJLTT€T0 7T/309 TOV ' AyijCTiXaOV Cl^LCOV aVTQ) /3ot)- 

Oetv tcl §' avTa /cat tov Xafipiav irape/edXet, 

4 pueydXas virta'xyovpLevo? d/jL<f)OT€pOL<; Scoped?, al- 
aOofxevov Se TaiiTa tov Td^o xal TpaTrop,evov 
irpb? he^cnv avT&v, 6 ptev Xa/3pm9 eiretpaTO /cat 
tov 'Ayi]ai\aov iv Tjj cf>iXia tov Td%co iretOoyv 
teal TTapap,vQovfievo<; ttaTeyeiv, 0 Se ' Ay a tXaos 
elirev oti " 2ol fiev, <b Xa/3p/a, /caTa aeavTov 
d^Lyfievco y^p^aOat T0Z9 eavTOvXoyiapiois €%€o~tiv, 
iyco Se virb T779 iraTplho? ehoQi-jv AlyvirTioi? 
aTpaTTjyos. ov/c ovv av ^X 0L I 101 Ka ^^ ot ^ 
iTre/KpOrjv avpLpLayos TroXejieiv, idv pLi] rrdXtv 7) 

5 iraTp\? tceXevaj)." TavTa Se elncov eirepb-tyev et9 
%irdpTi)V avSpas, oc tov ptev Ta^w tcaTr/yopijaeiv, 
iiraivio-eaOai Se tov Ne/CTavafttv ep^eXXov. €7T€/jl- 
-tyav Se tcdfceivoL Seofievot tcov Aa/cehatpovlcov, 
6 ptev C09 irdXai avppayo? yeyovcos teal </h\o9, 
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XXXVII. But now, on joining Tachos, who was 
making preparations for his expedition, he was not, 
as he expected, appointed commander of all the 
forces, but only of the mercenaries, while Chabrias s 
the Athenian had charge of the fleet, and Tachos 
himself was commander-in-chief. 1 This was the first 
thing that vexed Agesilaiis ; then, though he was 
indignant at the vain pretensions of the king in other 
matters, he was compelled to endure them. He 
even sailed with him against the Phoenicians, forcing 
himself into a subservience which was beneath his 
dignity and contrary to his nature, until he found 
his opportunity. 

For Nectanabis, who was a cousin of Tachos and 
had a part of the forces under his command, revolted 
from him, and having been proclaimed king by the 
Egyptians, sent to Agesilaiis asking for his aid and 
assistance. He made the same appeal to Chabrias 
also, promising large gifts to both. When Tachos 
learned of this and resorted to entreaties for their 
allegiance, Chabrias tried to persuade and encourage 
Agesilaiis to continue with him in the friendship of 
Tachos. But Agesi laiis said : " You, Chabrias, who 
came here on your own account, can decide your own 
case ; but I was given by my country to the Egyptians 
as a general. It would therefore be dishonourable 
for me to make war on those to whom I was sent as 
an ally, unless my country gives me a new command 
to do so." After these words, he sent men to 
Sparta who were to denounce Tachos, and commend 
Nectanabis. Tachos and Nectanabis also sent and 
besought the support of the Lacedaemonians, the 
former on the ground that he had long been their 
ally and friend, the latter on the plea that he would 

1 Cf. Diodorus, xv. 92, 2 f. 
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o he a>? evvovs teal irpoBvpLorepo^ irepl rrjv ttoXiv 
icrofLevos. dfcovo-avres ovv oi AafcehaifMoviot tois 
fxev Alyviniois airefcpivavTo (fxxvep&s Ayqaikdw 
nrepl tovtcov fieXtfaeiv, i/cetvep he iirecrreikav opdv 
/ceXevovres 07r&>5 irpd^ei to rfj ^irdprr) avfifyepov, 
outgo St] \a/3a)v Tou? fiia0ocj)6pov<; 6 ' AyrjacXaos 
dirb tov Ta^w /xerecrrrj 7rpb<; tov Ne/CTavafttv, 
droirov koX dWoKorov irpdypLaTos irapafcaXvfi- 
fiari t&> crv/jL(j)€povTi t?;9 Trarpihos xptfcrd/jLevos* 
€7rel TavTrjs ye tt/9 Trpocpdaecds d<paLpedeicrr}<; to 
hitcaioTaTov ovo/jlcl rr}$ 7rpdl;eG)s rjv Trpohocrta. 
AaKehacfioviot he ttjv irptDT^v tov rcaXov fiepiha 
tco t*/<? iTctTpihos crvfjifyepovTL SiSovres oiire (xavdd- 
vovcriv oure eirLcTavTai hiicaiov dXXo ttXtjv o tt)v 
^irdpT^v av^eiv vo/jll^ovctiv. 

XXXVIII. 'O fiev ovv Ta^co? iprj/icodel^ ro>v 
fitadocpopcov €(f>vyevy etc Be MevhrjTOS erepos eiravL- 
araTCU tgo NetCTavdjSihi jBacnXebs dvayopevBe'w 
fcal crvvayayayv he/ca p,vpuiha<; dvOpfoirtov eir-yei. 
OapavvovTos he tov Ne/CTam/3t8o9 top * Ayr)o~L- 
Xaov, /ecu XeyovTO? ore iroXXol jxev eiaiv oi 7roXe- 
/jLiot, paydhes he kcu fidvavcroi teal hi direipiav 
eiffcaracf) powrjToiy " Kai firjv oxj to irXrjdo<; avrwvy" 
6 ' AyrjalXao? elirev, 11 dXXa rrjv diretpiav <f)o/3ov- 
pai teal tt)v djaaOlav go? hvae^airaT^TOV, at yap 
aTrdrai to irapdho^ov eirdyovai to?? irpbs dfivvav 
vttovoovo~i teal TTpoahoKtocn TpeTrofievois, 6 he /jL7] 
it poahoKwv firjhe vttovocov /xrjhev ov hthcoat tco 

1 Xenophon, who can see no fault in Agesilaiis, says 
(Agesilaus, ii. 31) : " Accordingly, he chose between the two 
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be well disposed to their city and more eager to 
promote her interests. The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, after hearing the messengers, made public 
answer to the Egyptians that Agesilaus would attend to 
these matters ; but to Agesilaus they wrote privately 
bidding him see to it that the interests of Sparta 
should not suffer. So Agesilaus took his mercenaries 
and went over from Tachos to Nectanabis, making 
the interests of his country serve as a veil for a 
strange and unnatural proceeding, since when this 
pretext was removed, the most fitting name for his 
act was treachery, 1 , But the Lacedaemonians assign 
the chief place in their ideas of honour to the 
interests of their country, and neither learn nor 
understand any other justice than that which they 
think will enhance the glory of Sparta. 

XXXVIII. Tachos, accordingly, thus deserted by 
his mercenaries, took to flight. But in Mendes 
another rival rose up against Nectanabis and was 
proclaimed king, and after collecting a hundred 
thousand men advanced against him. Then Necta- 
nabis sought to encourage Agesilaus by saying that 
although the enemy were numerous, they were a 
mixed rabble of artisans whose inexperience in war 
made them contemptible. " Indeed," said Agesilaus, 
" it is not their numbers that 1 fear, but the in- 
experience and ignorance of which you speak, which 
it is hard to overcome by stratagems. For stratagems 
array unexpected difficulties against men who try to 
defend themselves against them, if they suspect and 
await them ; but he who does not await nor even 
suspect any stratagem gives no hold to the opponent 

that one who seemed to be the truer partisan of Hellas, and 
with him marched against the enemy of Hellas and conquered 
him in battle.' 
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7rapaXoyt£op,eva) Xaftrjv, coairep oiBe tw iraXal- 
ovtl poirrjv 6 fir} Kivovpevo?" e/c tovtov teal 6 

3 Mev&tjatos eirepire Tretptov tov * Ayrja'tXaov. eBet- 
aev ovv 6 Ne/cTai^a/9i<?, teal /ceXevovTOS avrov 
BtapdyecOai rrjv Ta^LaTrjv teal pi) XP° V( P ^oXe- 
fielv rrpos dvdpoynovs diretpovs dyon'o^yiroXvyeipta 
Be irepteXOelv /cat 7repiTa<ppevo~at teal (pOdaat 
ttoXXcl teal 7rpoXa/3etv Bvvapevovs, krt ptaXXov ev 
viro^rta /cal <f)6/3<p yevopevos irpos avTOv dire- 
ycoprjaev et? iroXtv evep/crj ical p.eyav eyovaav 

4 7T€pLj3o\ov. 6 Be ' Ayrjo-lXaos rjyavd/cTet pev 618 
uiriaTOvpevos teal Bapeay? e^epev, ata^vvopevos 

Be koX irdXtv pLeTaarrjvai irpo? tov hepov koX 
TeXecos direXOetv airpaiCTOSj T}/coXovOi]ae /cal avv- 
UG?)\Qev eh to Te£^09. 

XXXIX. y E7re\96vTO)v Be tcov iroXeplcov /cat 
7reptTa<f)p€v6vT6)v ttjv iroXtv, av6t$ av Betaas Tip 
noXioptclav 6 AtyvTTTios e/3ov\€TO pdyeaQat /cat 
toi>9 "EXXr)va$ pdXa crvpTrpoOvpovpevovs elyew 
ov yap rjv ev tw ycopl(p gItos. 6 Be * AyrjatXaos 
ovtc ecov, dXXa kcoXvmv r)tcove pev cti ptdXXov 
fca/e(x)<; ?) irpoTepov biro tcov AlyvirTtcov /cal irpoBo- 
t?7? direfcaXelTO tov fiaaiXea)*;, e<f>ep€ Be rrpaoTepov 
7]Br) tA? Bta/3oXas /cat irpoaetye t« tcatptp tov 
(TTpaT^yiipaTos. 
2 9 Hi^ Be TOiovBe. Tacppov e^codev r)yov oi iroXe- 
ptoi irepl to Telyps f3adetav ct>? iravTairaaiv 
aTTO/cXetaovTes avTOV?. &>9 ovv iyyvs rjcrav at 
TeXevTal tov opvypaTOs diravrcovTos avT& /cat 
irept'iovTo^ ev tcvtcX<p Tt]v iroXtv, eairepav dvapet- 
va$ yeveadat teal tceXevaas e^oirXL^eo-Qat tou<? 
"EXXijvas eXeyev eX0<bv irpbs tov AiyvrrTtov " f O 
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who is trying to outwit him, just as, in a wrestling- 
bout, he who does not stir gives no advantage to his 
antagonist." After this, the Mendesian also sent 
and tried to win over Agesilaiis. Nectanabis was 
therefore alarmed, and when Agesilaiis urged him to 
fight the issue out as speedily as possible, and not to 
wage a war of delays against men who were in- 
experienced in fighting, but were numerous enough 
to surround him and hedge him in and anticipate 
and get the start of him in many ways, he grew still 
more suspicious and fearful of him, and retired 
into a city which was well fortified and had a large 
compass. Agesilaiis was incensed at this lack of 
confidence, and full of indignation, but since he was 
ashamed to change sides again and finally go back 
home without accomplishing any thing, he accom- 
panied Nectanabis and entered the city with him. 

XXXIX. But when the enemy came up and began 
to surround the city with a trench, then the Egyptian 
changed his mind, grew fearful of the siege, and 
wished to give battle, for which the Greeks also were 
very eager, since there were no provisions in the 
place. Agesilaiis, however, would not permit it, but 
opposed it, and was therefore maligned by the 
Egyptians even more bitterly than before, and 
called a betrayer of the king. But he bore their 
calumnies more patiently now r , and sought to find 
the fitting moment for his stratagem. 

This was as follows. The enemy were digging a 
deep trench outside around the city, in order to shut 
its occupants up completely. Accordingly, when the 
trench had been carried almost around the city, and 
its ends were near one another, after waiting for 
evening to come and ordering the Greeks to arm 
themselves, Agesilaiis went to the Egyptian and said : 
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jjuev t% acoTTjpias, & veavia y tcatpbs o5to? eaTtv, 
bv eyo> Bia<f>6elpat (pofiovfievos ovk ecppa^ov irplv 

3 eXOelv. eirel Be ?)/jllv oi iroXepnot rrjv da<f>aXeiav 
avrol Bid ra)v ^eipcov irapecr KevaKaa i y ToaavTtjv 
bpv^dfievot rafypov, rjs to puev egetpyaafievov i/cei- 
vois ifiiroScov icrri tov TrXrjdovs, to Be BiaXelirov 
*)p,iv BiBcoatv icrcp koI hitcaLcp fieTp<p hiayidyeuOai 
TTpbs avTOVS, (pepe vvv, irpoOvfiriOel^ dvrjp dyaObs 
yeveaOai teal fieO* rjficov iirtaTrbfjievo^ Bpofico aco^e 

4 aeavTov dfia koi tyjv aTpaTtdv. rjfias yap oi fiev 

KCLTCL O-TOfia T(t)V 7ToXeflL(DV OV^ V7T0{ieV0V0~tV f 01 Be 

aXXoi Bid tt]v Tucppov ov fiXdyjrovaiv." iOav/naaev 
ovv 6 NeKTavaftis tov ' AyrjaiXdov Trjv BeivoT7]Ta, 
koi Bob? eavTov eh fieaa Ta to)v 'RXXijvcov oirXa 
koX TTpocnrecFoov eTpe^jraTO paBlcos toi/? dvTMJTav- 
ra<?. a>9 Be direct; eXafie iretObfievov avTcp tov 
Ne/CTdva/3iv 6 * Ayr)criXao<z, avdis eirP/ye to ai)TO 
(TTpaTyjyyfia tcaOdirep irdXaia fia toZ? iroXepnoL^. 

5 Ta fiev yap V7ro<pevycov ical vTrdycov, Ta Be dvTi- 
irepixtopwv, ifi/3dXXei to ttXi]Qo$ avTcbv els tqttov 
eyovTa Bicopv^a ftaOeiav eg eicaTepas irXevpd^ 
irapappeovaaVt &>v to fieaov ifMppd^as /cal tcaTa- 
Xa(3a)v Tfti jjLeTcoTTQ) tt}? <f)dXayyo<; egiacoae irpbs 
tovs p,ayo}xevov<; tcov TroXefiLcov to irXrfOoSj ovk 
e^oz'Ta? TreptBpojurjV /cal fcv/cXcoaiv. oOev ov 
ttoXvv xpovov avTiGTavTes eTpdirovTO' /cal iroXXol 
ftev dvypeOtjo-av, oi Be <pevyovT€$ eafceBdadrjaav 
teal Bieppvrjaav. 

XL. 'Etc Be tovtov /caXcos fxev e^e Ta Trpdy- 
puaTa /cal /3ef3atcos to) AlyviTTLw 7rpo9 d<r<f)d\eiav 
dyaircov Be /cal (piXocfipovovfievos eBeiTo jxeiiai ical 
avvBtax^iP'do'aL fieT avTOV tov 1 Ay7]o-iXaov> 0 Be 
oypfirjTO Trpbs tov oIkqi iroXefiov, aSa>? xpyfiaTcov 
no 
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" Now is the time, young man, for us to save our- 
selves, and I would not speak of it until it came, for 
fear of vitiating it. The enemy have now worked 
out our safety with their own hands. They have 
dug their trench so far that the part which is finished 
hinders them from attacking us in great numbers, 
and the space between the ends gives us room to 
fight them on fair and equal terms. Come, then, be 
eager to shew yourself a brave man ; follow with us 
as we charge, and save yourself and your army too. 
For the enemy in our front will not withstand us, 
and the rest will not harm ns because of the trench." 
Nectanabis, then, was filled with admiration for the 
sagacity of Agesilaiis, and putting himself in the 
centre of the Greek array, charged forwards and 
easily routed his opponents. And now that Agesilaiis 
had won back the confidence of Nectanabis, he 
brought the same stratagem to bear again upon the 
enemy, like a trick in wrestling. By sometimes 
pretending to retreat and fly, and sometimes attack- 
ing them on the flanks, he drove their whole multi- 
tude into a tract which had a deep canal full of water 
on either side. The space between these he occupied 
and stopped up with the head of his column, and so 
made his numbers equal to those of the enemy who 
could fight with him, since they were unable to 
surround and enclose him. Therefore after a short 
resistance they were routed ; many were slain, and 
the fugitives were dispersed and melted away. 1 

XL. After this, the Egyptian succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself firmly and securely in power, and 
showed his friendliness and affection by begging 
Agesilaiis to remain and spend the winter with him. 
But Agesilaiis was eager to return to the war at 

1 The account of this Egyptian campaign in Diodorus, xv, 
93, differs in many details. 
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Seo/jbevrjv rrjv ttoXlv real %evor pofyovaav. irpov- 
Tre/xyjrev ovv avrbv ivTifiG)? teal /AeyaXoTTpeTrcos, 
aWas T€ Xaffovra TLfias /cat Saypeas koX 7rpo9 rbv 
irokefiov dpyvplov Stafcoaca /cat rptdfcovra rd- 

2 Xavra. j(ei(io)vo<; Be qptos tfBrj ri}? 7% e^o/xez^o? 
rafc vaval kcu irapa rrjv Aiftvijv eh ^copiov 
eprj/xov KOfiiaOeh, b fcakovai MeveXdov Xi/xeva, 
9vr}GfC€Ly /3ia><ra<; fxev oyBorj/covra teal recrcrapa 
err), jBaaiXevaas Be T779 Xirdprr]^ evl tcov rea- 
aapdtcovra irXeov, teal tovtcov virep rpidicovTa 
iravTcov /leyiaro^ teal BwaTwraTos yevojievo? teal 
cr^eBbv 0X779 rfjs 'RXXdBos rjye/icov teal /SacriXevs 
vojAiaOeU ctXP 1 T V <? * v Aevtcrpois fid)(7]^. 

3 "E#ol>9 Be 6W09 Aatccovitcov rcov jiev aXXcov eirl 
£ei^9 (iTToOavovrcov avTOv ra acofxara tcijBevetv 
tea). diroXeiTreiv, ra Be tcov ftacriXecdv oitcaBe tcofil- 
%eiv t 01 7rap6vT€<; 'EirapriaTai tci]pbv eirtr^avTe^ 
to) i'€Kpa>, fieXiTO^ ov irapovTos, dirr/yov eh Aatce- 
haifiova. ttjv Be jSaaiXeiav ^Apy^LBafio^ 6 f/09 619 
avrou irapeXafte, /cat Stefietve t<5 yevet fxexpis 
"AyiBos, ov eTTt-^etpovvTa rrjv irdrpiov dvaXa- 
jSelv TToXiTeiav aireKTeive AecoviBas Tre/iirrov air 
"AyrjcriXdov yeyovora. 
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home, knowing that his city needed money and was 
hiring mercenaries. He was therefore dismissed 
with great honour and ceremony, taking with him, 
besides other honours and gifts, two hundred and 
thirty talents of silver for the war at home. But 
since it was now winter, he kept close to shore with 
his ships, and was borne along the coast of Libya to 
an uninhabited spot called the Harbour of Menelaiis. 
Here he died, at the age of eighty-four years. He 
had been king of Sparta forty-one years, and for 
more than thirty of these he was the greatest and 
most influential of all Hellenes, having been looked 
upon as leader and king of almost all Hellas, down 
to the battle of Leuctra. 

It was Spartan custom, when men of ordinary rank 
died in a foreign country, to give their bodies funeral 
rites and burial there, but to carry the bodies of their 
kings home. So the Spartans who were with 
Agesilaiis enclosed his dead body in melted wax, 
since they had no honey, and carried it back to 
Lacedaemon. The kingdom devolved upon Archi- 
damus his son, and remained in his family down to 
Agis, who was slain by Leonidas 1 for attempting to 
restore the ancient constitution, being the fifth in 
descent from Agesilaiis. 

1 In 240 B.C. See the Agis, chapters xix. , xx. 
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I. Tlpbs Uo/jL7rrjiov eoitce tovto iraQelv 6 'Pay- 
fxawdv S77/X09 evObs ap-^rj^y oirep 6 Ala^vXov 
llpo/xr}0€u^ 7Tpc»9 tov 'Hpa/cXea crcoOeU vir avrov 
Kai Xeycov 

'E^Opov Trarpos fxoi tovto <f)L\TaTov tckvov. 

ovt€ yap filo-os outgo? la^vpbv teal aypiov iire- 
hel^avro r P(Ofiaioi Trpbs kWepov o~TpaT?iybv (£9 top 
Ho/jL7Ti]tov TtaTepa ~Tpuf3(ova, £goj>to9 fxev ai>TOV 
<^oBovp,evoL Tijv ev rot? orrXois hvvafxiv (rjv yap 

2 dvi]p TroXe/JUK got aTos). eirel he cnreOave Kepav- 
vwOeiSj eKKOf^u^opbevov to aco/na KaTaairdaavTes 
airb tov Xexov? koX KaOvftpiaavTe*;, ovt€ fxr)v 
evvoiav av ttuXlv atyohpOTepav rj Odaaov dp^afxk- 
vi)v rj fxaXXov euTv^ovi'Tt avvaKfidaaaav rj TTTal- 
cavTi TrapafieLvaaav /3ej3aLOT€pop aXXos ecr^e 

3 'Vwfxalwv rj Uofi7r?jio<;. airia Se tov fxev filaov^ 
eK€LV<p fxia, xprj/xdTwv airXi)o~TO<; €7Tidv/xia } tovtw 
Be iroXXal tov dya7raa0ai, aoxppoavvrj irepl 
BcaiTav, aafC7]ai<; iv ottXols, ttiOq voTrj^ Xoyov, 
ttlgtls ijOovs, evapfXOGTia 777)09 evTev^iv, C09 firj- 



1 A fragment of the Prometheus Loosed (jNTauck, Trag. 
Grace. Frag. 1 p. 08). Prometheus was fastened to a cliff in 
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I, Towards Pompey the Roman people must have 
had, from the very beginning, the feeling which the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus has towards Heracles, 
when, having been saved by him, he says : — 

" I hate the sire, but dearly love this child of his.*' 1 

For never have the Romans manifested so strong 
and fierce a hatred towards a general as they did to- 
wards Strabo, the father of Pompey ; while he lived, 
indeed, they feared his talent as a soldier, for he was 
a very warlike man, but when he was killed by a 
thunderbolt, 2 and his body was on its way to the 
funeral pyre, they dragged it from its bier and 
heaped insults upon it. On the other hand, no 
Roman ever enjoyed a heartier goodwill on the part 
of his countrymen, or one which began sooner, or 
reached a greater height in his prosperity, or re- 
mained more constant in his adversity, than Pompey 
did. And whereas there was one sole reason for the 
hatred felt towards Strabo, namely, his insatiable 
desire for money, there were many reasons for the 
love bestowed on Pompey; his modest and temperate 
way of living, his training in the arts of war, his 
persuasive speech, his trustworthy character, and his 
tact in meeting people, so that no man asked a 
Scythia by Zeus, whose eagle preyed upon the prisoner. 
Heracles slew the eagle and released the sufferer. 
a In 87 B.o. 
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hevbs akvirorepov herjOrjvai firjSe ijhiov vTrovpyrjaai 
heo(JL€v<p. irpoarjv yap avrov rals ydptai teal to 
aveTra^Oe^ $i86vto<; kcli to o~€/jlvov XapifidvovTos, 

II. *Ef apxv ^ € T ^ v o^frcv ecxev ov /xerpio)^ 
avvhr/fiaycoyovaav kcu irpoevTvyyavovaav avrov 
tt}<? <fio)vr)<;. to yap epdcrpLiov d^LoyfiaTLKOV rjv 
(pi\av0pco7ra)<;, kol ev to) veapw Kal dvQovvri 
hiefyaivev evdvs rj uk/jly} to yepapbv kol to ftaai- 
'Xlkov tov r)8ov<;. rjv he T£9 teal dvaaroXr) t^<? 
KOfirfs drpefxa teal tcov irepl tcl o/xfiara pvOficov 
vypOTTf^ jov TTpoacoirov, TroLovca fjuaXkov Xeyo- 
fxevrfv rf (paivofievrjv opLOLOTrjTa irpo^ Ta? * AXe^dv- 

2 hpov tov /SaacXeco^ eiKovas. fj teal rovvopba 7roX- 
Xcov ev dpyjl o-vve7n<pep6vT(ov ovk etyevyev 6 TIo/x- 
TTTjios, COGT6 ko\ yXevdtyvTas avrov evtovs 77677 
KaXelv ' AXeljavhpov. Bio /cal AevKios QiXittttos, 
dvr)p viraTLKOS, o~vv)]yopcov a^Tw, pjt)hev €(j>rj rroielv 
•napdXoyov el QiXittttos cov (piXaXe^avhpos eartv, 

c&Xcopav he rrjv eralpav e'(f>aaav 77S77 rrpea- 
j3vrepav ovcrav iirieiKw del /JLvrj/jLOvevetv t?}? 
yevofievYis avrjj irpbs Yiojiirifiov o/uX/a?, Xe- 
yovaav a>? ovk rjv eK€iv(p avvavaTravaafievyjv 

3 aS^/fTco? aTreXOelv. 7rpo? he rovrois hir^yelaOaL 
tt]V <t>Xwpav €7ri6vfir}aai riva ra>v YIo/jltttjiov 
avvrjO(Dv avTrjs Te/j,lviov, /cal irpdy^aTa TroXXa 
Trapeyeiv Treipodvra* avrrjs Be (pa/j,ev)}<; ovk civ 
eOeXrjaai hid Ylofjumpov^ eKelvcp tov Yefxlvtov 
hiaXeyeaOaf tov ovv TiofJLinj'iov eirtrpeyj/aL puev 
Toy VejjuvLO), firjKerL he avrov dyjraaOat to rrapd- 
irav firjhe evrvxeiv ctVTj} t Kaiirep ipav hoKovvra' 
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favour with less offence, or bestowed one with a 
better mien. For, in addition to his other graces, 
he had the art of giving without arrogance, and of 
receiving without loss of dignity. 

II. At the outset, too, he had a countenance which 
helped him in no small degree to win the favour of 
the people, and which pleaded for him before he 
spoke. For even his boyish loveliness had a gentle 
dignity about it, and in the prime and flower of his 
youthful beauty there was at once manifest the 
majesty and kingliness of his nature. His hair was 
inclined to lift itself slightly from his forehead, 
and this, with a graceful contour of face about the 
eyes, produced a resemblance, more talked about 
than actually apparent, to the portrait statues of 
King Alexander. Wherefore, since many also 
applied the name to him in his earlier years, Pompey 
did not decline it, so that presently some called him 
Alexander in derision. Hence, too, Lucius Philippus, 
a man of consular rank, when pleading in his behalf, 
said that he was doing nothing strange if, being 
Philip, he loved Alexander. 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, when she 
was now quite old, always took delight in telling 
about her former intimacy with Pompey, saying that 
she never left his embraces without bearing the 
marks of his teeth. Furthermore, Flora would tell 
how Geminius, one of Pompey's companions, fell in 
love with her and annoyed her greatly by his at- 
tentions ; and when she declared that she could not 
consent to his wishes because of Pompey, Geminius 
laid the matter before Pompey. Pompey, accordingly, 
turned her over to Geminius, but never afterwards 
had any thing at all to do with her himself, although 
he was thought to be enamoured of her ; and she 
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tovto he avrrjv ov^ ercupiKtos iveyxeiv, dXXa 
iroXvv vtto Xv7rr}$ Kot ttoOov yj>bvov vocrrjcrai* 

4 KCLLTOl TJjV fyXoOpdV OVTW XkyOVGlV av8r}GCLl KCtX 

yeveaOai Trepi@07]Tov wcttc KeKtXiov MireWov 
dvhpidai Kai ypacfxxis koo p,ovvT<x tov veoov to)v 
AiocrKovpcov, fCaK€Lvr)<; eUova ypa^rdfievov dva- 
Oelvai hid to kuXXos. Y\op,Tn]lo<; he koi ttj 620 
^r)/jLt]Tpiov tov drreXevdepov yvvaiKi, TrXelaTov 
ioy^voavTos Trap uvto) Kai t^t paKiayiXioyv ra- 
KdvTcov utt oXltt opt ovalaVy €)(prjTO irapa tov 
avTov Tpoirov ovk eVteww? ovhe eXevdepioj*;, ifio- 
/3r)6eU ttjv evp,op(j)lav avTr}<; dfiaxov Ttva teal 
7r€pif367]Tov ovaav, co? p.rj (fyaveirj K€KpaTr)/jL€vo<;. 

5 ovtoj he rrdvv TroppcoOev evXa/Srjs &v 717309 rd 
TOtavTct Kai TT€$vXay fievo? y op,o><; ov hie<^vye to>v 
lyQptov tov irri tovto) yfroyov y a\V irri Tats" 
yafxeTal^ ecrvKofyavTeiTO TroXXd tcov Koivoyv Trap- 
ihelv fcal irpoecrdai yapityixevos; i/ceivcus. 

Trjs he irepi tt\v hlanav evfcoXlas Kai Xito- 
tt)to<; Kai aTTOfJivqfxovevfia XeyeTat toiovtov. 

6 iaTpbs avTfp vogovvti Kai KaKO)<? eypvTi Trpbs Ta 
aiTia Ki-)(Xr)v irpoaeTa^e Xafteiv. a>9 he ty\TovvT& 
ohx evpov coviov (Jjv yap Trap &pav), e(pt] he tis 
€vp€0-)]creaOai Trapd AevKoXXw hi etovs Tpe<fiop,e- 
vas, " EZra," elnev, " ei fir] AevKoXXos iTpv(pa, 
YlofJLTrrj'ios ovk dv e&o-e; " Kai x aL P eiv iaaas tov 
larpbv eXaffe n tow eviropiaToav, ravTa fxev 

OlfV VGTepOV. 

III. "Etj he fxeipaKiov cov iravTaTraai Kat tw 
rraTpl gvgt paTevo fievos dvTiT6Tay/ievo) 717509 Kiv- 
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herself did not take this treatment as a mere 
courtesan would, but was sick for a long time with 
grief and longing And yet Flora is said to have 
flowered into such beauty, and to have been so 
famous for it, that when Caecilius Metellus was 
decorating the temple of Castor and Pollux with 
paintings and statues, he gave her portrait also a 
place among his dedications. Moreover, Pompey 
also treated the wife of Demetrius his freedman 
(who had the greatest influence with him and left an 
estate of four thousand talents) with a lack of courtesy 
and generosity unusual in him, fearing lest men 
should think him conquered by her beauty, which 
was irresistible and far-famed. But though he was 
so extremely cautious in such matters and on his 
guard, still he could not escape the censures of his 
enemies on this head, but was accused of illicit 
relations with married women, to gratify whom, it 
was said, he neglected and betrayed many public 
interests. 

As regards his simplicity and indifference in 
matters pertaining to the table, a story is told as 
follows. Once when he was sick and loathed his 
food, a physician prescribed a thrush for him. But 
when, on enquiry, his servants could not find one for 
sale (for it was past the season for them), and some- 
one said they could be found at Lucullus's, where 
they were kept the year round, " What then," said 
he, "if Lucullus were not luxurious must Pompey 
have died ? " and paying no regard to the physician 
he took something that could easily be procured. 1 
This, however, was at a later time. 

III. While he was still quite a stripling and was on 
a campaign with his father, who was arrayed against 

1 Cf. the Lucullus, xl. 2. 
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vav, AevKiov tivcl TepevTLOV elyev eratpov kcll 

CTVGKTjPOV. o5T09 VTTO K.LVVCI 7T6i<J0669 Xprj/jLCHJLl' 

avros [lev efxeWe TYoinrijiov airotcreveiv^ erepoi Be 

2 TTJV GK^VTjV ifjL7Tp/](T€lV TOV CTT pCtl m 7]yOV '. fir}VVG6G)$ 

Be T&) YIo{i7rr}t(p irep\ BeL7rvov ovtl tt poaireaovar)^ , 
ovBev B lcltcl paydeis, dXXa kcll ttlwv irpoOvfioTepov 
/cat (f)t\o<])pov)]ad/j,evos tov TepevTLOV, dfia toD 
TpairecrOat 77730? avdiravaiv virefcpvels t?)? ctki]- 
vrjs eXaOe, Ka\ to) irarpl (fypovpdv irepia"Ty]aa^ 
i)av)(a^ev. 6 Be Tepevrios, evofii^e Ktripbv 
elvat, GTraadfLevos to ft<£o<? dveaTTj KaiTfj aTi/3d8i 
TOV Ylo/jL7T7]toV 7T pOO~ eX6 GOV ft)? KaTatceifievov ttoX- 

3 Xa<? ei'€<f>6pec 7r\yjyds roi? GTpd>jjLa<Tiv. etc Be 
tovtov yLveTai fieya KLvrjfia filaet tov GTpaTrjyov, 
kcli TTpbs diroaTacnv opurj tcov crTpaTiaiToov, Ta? 
Te crKTjvds dvacnr govt gov kcll Ta otrXa XapL/Savov- 
tgov. 6 fxev ovv (TTpaTrjybs ou irporjei hehiays tov 
96pv/3ov, 6 Be TlofJLTTifios iv /xecrot? avaoTpefyb- 
pLevos koX BaKpvwv iKeTeve, reXo? Be pl-tyas eavTOV 
eir\ GTopua irpb t?)? 7rvXr)<; tov ydpaKos epiroBoov 
eKeiTo kXclLgov /cat iraTelv KeXevcov tou? egiovTas, 
goo~t€ eKCtcTOV dvayjtopelv vtt alBov^ kcli iravTas 
ovto) irXyv oktcikoctlcdv peTafBaXeo~6aL kcll BloX- 
XayrjvaL 777)0? tov gt pCLTtfybv . 

IV. " Afxa Be tgj TeXevTijaai tov XTpd/3cova, 
Blkijv kXottt}^ eo")(ev virep clvtov BrjpLoauov XPV~ 
paTcov 6 TIop,7n]io<z. kcli tcl fiev TrXetaTa <pcopd- 
cra? eva tcov direXevOepoov 6 Tlo/iTn'fios vevoacj>La- 
fiivov ' AXe^avBpov, direBei^e to?? dpypvcnVy clvtos 
Be Xlva OrjpaTLKCt kcll $l$Xicl tcov ev "Acr/eXw 
X7](j)6evT(ov eyeLV KaTijyopeLTO. tclvtcl Be eXa/3e 

p,ev TTCLpCL TOV TTCLTpbs eXoVTO? TO "AcTK\oV, aTTGO- 
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China, 1 he had a certain Lucius Terentius as tentmate 
and companion. This man was bribed by Cinna, and 
was himself to kill Pompey, while others were to set 
fire to the tent of the commander. But Pompey got 
information of the plot while he was at supper/ He 
was not at all disturbed, but after drinking more 
freely even than usual and treating Terentius with 
kindness, as soon as he retired to rest stole out of 
the tent unperceived, set a guard about his father, 
and quietly awaited the event. Terentius, when he 
thought the proper time was come, arose, and ap- 
proaching the couch of Pompey with drawn sword, 
stabbed the bed-clothing many times, supposing him 
to be lying there. After this there was a great 
commotion, owing to the hatred felt towards the 
general, and a rush to revolt on the part of the 
soldiers, who tore down their tents and seized their 
arms. The general did not venture forth for fear of 
the tumult, but Pompey went up and down among 
the soldiers beseeching them with tears, and finally 
threw himself on his face in front of the gate of the 
camp and lay there in the way, weeping and bidding 
those who were going out to trample on him. As a 
consequence, everyone drew back out of shame, and 
all except eight hundred changed their minds and 
were reconciled to their general. 

IV. As soon as Strabo was dead, Pompey, as his 
heir, was put on trial for theft of public property. And 
although Pompey discovered that most of the thefts 
were committed by Alexander, one of his father's 
freedmen, and proved it to the magistrates, still he 
himself was accused of having in his possession 
hunting nets and books from the booty of Asculum. 
Now, he did receive these things from his father 

1 In 87 B.C. 
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Xeae Be tcov KiWa Bopvcpopcov, ore /carrjXOev, 
coaa/ievcoy eh tt)V oltclav avrov teal Biapiracrdv- 

2 tcov, eyLvovTO Be t?)<? B'ikt}*; avTco it poay coves ovk 
oXiyot tov Karijyopov. ev oh 6%vs a/ia teal 
irap rjXtKiav €varaOy]<; tj>aiv6fxevo<$ Bo^av etr^e 
fieydXrjv teal ydp lv > ware * Avtlcftiov cTTpajr}- 
yovvTa kclI /3paj3evovTa ttjv Blkt/v efcelvrjv epa- 
<j6r}iai, tov Ho/nrrffov real yvvai/ca BcBovac ttjv 
eavTov dvyarepa /cat irepl tovtov Toh <f)iXoi<; 

3 BiaXeyeaOai. Be^afievov Be liopariyiov teal yevo- 
ixevcov ev avToh diroppr]Tcov o/juoXoyicov, o/xo)? ovk 
eXaOe tovs ttoXXovs to irpayfia Bid t>)v tov 
'Avtlcttlov cnrovBrjV. TeXos Be ttjv yvco/i^v ava- 
yopevaavTos avTOv tcov BiKacTTcov diroXvovaav^ 
cocrirep £k TrapayyeX/juiTos 6 Si)/xo9 e7re(f)cov)]ae 
tovto Btj to Toh ya^iovcrtv iiricfxiovov/ievov ef 
e6ov<$ iraXaiov, TaXaaico. 

4 To Be eOos apXV v ^afi^v (petal ToiavTrjv. ore 
ra? dvyciTepas tcov ^.aftli'cov eirl Oeav ayawos eh 
'Vdopi^v irapayevop,evm ol irpcoTevovTes dpeTj} 52 1 
'Ycofxaicov yjpira^ov eavToh yvvaitca?) aBo^oL Ttves 
TTeXcLTdi fcal BoTrjpes dpdfievoi Koprjv KaXifv kcli 
fjteydXrjv etcofit^ov. ottcos ovv /xrj irpoaTv^^v t*? 
d(j>eX-)]Tai tcov KpetTTOvcov, eftocov Oeovres dpua 
TaXaaico (tcov Be x a P L ^ VTC0V KaL yvcopLficov tls rjv 

6 TaXdatos), coare tovs d/covaavTCts tovvo/jlcl 
KpoTelv teal /3oa/' olov avvrjBofievovs kcli avveir- 

5 clivovvtck;. e/c tovtov <f>aal (/cal yap cvtv^V^ o 
7«/.i09 direct] too TaXaaico) TavTt]v ttjv eiritfico 
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when he took Asculum, 1 but he lost them when 
China's guards, on that general's return to Rome, 
broke into his house and ransacked it. He had 
many preliminary bouts in the case with his accuser, 
and since in these he showed an acumen and poise 
beyond his years, he won great reputation and favour, 
insomuch that Antistius, the praetor and judge in the 
case, took a great liking to him and offered him his 
own daughter in marriage, and conferred with his 
friends about the matter. Pompey accepted the 
offer and a secret agreement was made between 
them, but nevertheless the people got wind of the 
matter, owing to the pains which Antistius took to 
favour Pompey. And finally, when Antistius pro- 
nounced the verdict of the judges in acquittal, the 
people, as if upon a signal given, broke out in 
the ancient and customary marriage acclamation,, 
" Talasio." 

The origin of the custom is said to have been this. 
At the time when the daughters of the Sabines, who 
had come to Rome to see a spectacle of games, were 
haled away by the most distinguished Romans to be 
their wives, certain hirelings and herdsmen of the 
meaner sort seized a fair and stately maiden and 
were carrying her off. In order, therefore, that no 
one of their betters, on meeting them, might rob 
them of their prize, they shouted with one voice as 
they ran, "For Talashts" Talasius being a well-known 
and popular personage. Consequently, those who 
heard the name clapped their hands and shouted 
it themselves, as if rejoicing with the others and 
approving what they did. From this circumstance, 
they say, — and indeed the marriage proved a happy 
one for Talasius, — tins acclamation is used in mirth - 

1 In 89 B.C. 
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vrjcriv fiera rraiBtds yeveadai rot? yapbovcriv. 
ovros 6 Xoyos rrtOavwraros earc ra>v rrepl rov 
TaXacrlov Xeyopevcov. oXtyais S' ovv varepov 
rjfiepais 6 Ylo{i7r?j'io<; yydyero r?]v ' AvrtarLav. 

V. 'Eirel Be 7rp09 Ktvvav et9 to arparoireBov 
iropevdeU alrlas TU'09 /cat 8ia/3oXf}<; eBeiae teal 
ra^v XaOcov i/ciroBcov eirol^aev eavTov, ov/c 6W09 
epufyavovs avrov Opovs BiTfxOev ev tgo arparoireBco 
/cat X0709 ct>9 dvypij/coc rov veavla/cov 6 Klvva<;' 
i/c Be rovrov ot irdXat j3apvvopevot /cat pitaovvre^ 
copfir]aav eV avrov. 6 Be cfrevyaiv /cat /caraXapi- 
/3av6pevo$ viro tivo$ rQ>v Xo^ayoyv yvp,vw rw 

%L(})€L SlCO/COVTOS TTpOCTeiTeae TO£9 yOVCLCL KOL rrjv 

2 atypayiBa rrpovretve TroXvripiOV ovaav. 6 Be /cal 
fiaka v/3pi<JTi/ca)<; eiirdov, " 'AW' ov/c eyywjv 
epyopai acfopaytovpevos, dXXa avoaiov /cat rrapd- 
vop>ov TipLtopijcro/jLevos Tvpavvov" drre/creivev av- 
rov. ovrcj Be rov Ktvva reXevrrjaavro^ iBe^aro 
l±ev ra rr pay para /cat avvecx e Kapftoiv eprrXrj/c- 
rorepo^ e/celvov rvpavvos, errrjei Be 2i5\\a? rots 
irXelcrrots iroOeivos, virb rcov irapovroiv /ca/ccov 
ovBe BecrTrorov pueraftoXyv piKpbv i)y 'ovfievois dya- 
Oov. et9 rovro Trpoyyayov at avp<j>opal rrjv ttoXlv, 
a>9 BovXelav iirtet/cearepav tyretv diroyvdicret rrjs 
iXevdeptas. 

VI. Tore ovv 6 Uopunjio^ ev rfj Ul/c^vlBl rrj<; 
IraXtas Bierptftev, eyjav puev avroOu /cat yu>pla> 
ro Be rrXeov rat<; rroXecnv rjBopevos ol/ceta)<; /cat 
(fttXtfctos rrarpoOev e%ovo~at<; rrpos avrov. opebv Be 
rov(; e7Ti(f)aveardrov<; /cat fieXrLcrrovs rtov ttoXl- 
rodv diroXetirovras rd oiKeia /cal rravrayoQev eh 
ro SvXAa arparoireBov oyairep ek Xipteva /cara- 
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ful greeting of the newly wedded. This is the most 
credible of the stories told about Talasius. 1 But 
be it true or not, a few days afterwards Pompey 
married Antistia. 

V. Then he betook himself to China's camp, but 
because of some calumnious accusation grew fearful 
and quickly withdrew unnoticed. On his disap- 
pearance, there went a rumour through the camp 
which said that Cinna had slain the young man, and 
in consequence of this those who had long hated Cinna 
and felt oppressed by him made an onslaught upon 
him. Cinna, as he fled, having been seized by one of 
the centurions who pursued him with drawn sword, 
clasped him by the knees and held out his seal-ring, 
which was of great price. But the centurion, with 
great insolence, said : " Indeed, I am not come to seal 
a surety, but to punish a lawless and wicked tyrant," 
and slew him. When Cinna had come to such an 
end, 2 Carbo, a tyrant more capricious than he, re- 
ceived and exercised the chief authority. But Sulla 
was approaching^ to the great delight of most men^ 
who were led by their present evils to think even 
a change of masters no slight good. To such a 
pass had her calamities brought the city that, in 
despair of freedom, she sought a more tolerable 
servitude. 

VI. At this time, then, Pompey was tarrying in 
the Italian province of Picenum, partly because he 
had estates there, but more because he had a liking 
for its cities, which were dutifully and kindly dis- 
posed towards him as his father's son. And when 
lie saw the best and most prominent citizens for- 
saking their homes and hastening from all quarters 
to the camp of Sulla as to a haven of refuge, he 

1 Cf. the Romulus, chapter xv. 2 In 84 B.C. 
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Oiovras, civtos ovk rjfjtcocrev dirohphs ovhe acrvfji- 
/3oA,o<? ovhe xprj^odv /3or)6eLa$, dXXd virdp^as tlvos 
XapLTOs e^SofoK /cat /juera hwdp^eo)^ eXOelv irpb^ 

2 avTOv. oOev eKivei tou<? TLi/crjvovs diroTreipdy- 
fiepos. ot he vTTijfcovov avrcp irpoOu/jLOx; rcai tch<? 
irapd Ka/jy&wyo? i)kovoiv ov tt poael^ov. Ovrjhlov 

hi TtVOS etTTOVTOS OTL fJLCLyCDyOS aVTOtS €K irai- 

hayaiyeuov 7rapa7T€7rrjh7]Kev 6 TlopLTrrjioSi ovtcos 
fjyavdfCTrjcrav ware evOvs dveXelv 7rpoo-7recr6vTe<; 
top Ovi]hiov. 

3 *E/c rovrov YlopLTnfios €tt) p,ev rpta teal eiKoat 
yeyovcos, vtt' ovhevbs he dv9pct)7rcov a7roheheiy- 
p,evo<; GTpaniyos, avTos eavTcp hov<; to apyjziv, ev 
Au^l/JLQ), iroXei (xeydXr), fffjfia OeU ev dyopa, /cat 
rov<; 7rpo)T€vopra<; ai/Tcov dheX<pov$ hvo QvevTi- 
Siou<? virep Kdp/3covo<; avTurpaTTOvras htaTay- 
fiart fxeTaarrivai tt)<; TroXew KeXevcras, crTpartco- 
ra<; fcareXeye, /cal \o%ayov<; teal rafydpyovs Kara 
KoafJLov ciTrohel^as ifcdcrTois Ta? kvkXo) TToXeis 

4 eiryei to avro ttoiwv. igavtcrTapievcov he /cal 
V7T oyu> povvT cov octoi ra Kdpficovos e<f)p6vovv s TCOV 
he aXXcov da/nevco? eirthihovTcov avTOv<s y ovtco 
KaTaveifia^ ev oXiya) xpovcp rpla rdy/xara reXeia, 
/cat Tpo<p7jv Tropica^ /cat a/cevaycoya /cat dpid^as 
teal Trjv aXXtjv iraaav Trapaafcev^Vy rjye tt pbs SuA.- 
Xav y ovk eiretyofxevo^ ovhe to XaOelv dyairoyv, 
dXXd hiaTpi/3cop rcaO* ohbv ev t<o /ca/cco? irotelv 
tovs iroXefiLOVs, /cal irav ocrov eTryei tt)? 'lTaXta9 
Tretpdypievo^ d^taTavai tov Kap/5cof09. 

VII. 'Ave<TT7]o~av ovv eir avrbv Tpels dfia 
GTpaTTjyol TToXepiioiy Kapuvas /cal KXoiXtos teal 622 
BpovTO$, ovk evavTLot TrdvTes ovhe 6fx66ev y dXXd 
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himself would not deign to go to him as a fugitive, 
nor empty-handed, nor with requests for help, but 
only after conferring some favour first, in a way that 
would gain him honour, and with an armed force. 
Wherefore he tried to rouse up the people of Picenum 
and made test of their allegiance. They readily 
listened to him and paid no heed to the emissaries 
of Carho. Indeed, when a certain Vedius remarked 
that Pompey had run away from pedagogues to be a 
demagogue among them, they were so incensed that 
they fell upon Vedius at once and killed him. 

After this, Pompey, who was only twenty-three 
years old, and who had not been appointed general 
by anybody whomsoever, conferred the command 
upon himself, and setting up a tribunal in the 
market-place of Auximum, a large city, issued an 
edict ordering the chief men there, two brothers 
named Ventidius, who were acting against him in 
Carbo's interest, to leave the city. Then he pro- 
ceeded to levy soldiers, and after appointing cen- 
turions and commanders for them all in due form, 
made a circuit of the other cities, doing the same 
thing. All the partisans of Carbo withdrew and 
gave place to him, and the rest gladly offered their 
services to him, so that in a short time he had 
mustered three complete legions, and provided them 
with food, baggage-waggons, carriages, and other 
needful equipment. Then he led his forces towards 
Sulla, not in haste, nor even with a desire to escape 
observation, but tarrying on the march as he harried 
the enemy, and endeavouring to detach from Carbo's 
interest all that part of Italy through which he passed. 

VII. There came up against him, accordingly, 
three hostile generals at once, Carinas, Cloelius, and 
Brutus, 1 not all in front of him, nor from any one 
1 All belonging to the Marian party. 
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KUfcXq) rpial aTpaT07re8oc<; irepL^CLipovvTe^ 
avapiracrofxevoi. 6 he oittc eheiaev, dXXd iraaav 
et? ravTo T7)v hvvafiiv avvayaycbv top/irjaev ecf) 
ev to tov Bpovrov (TTpaTev/ia, tovs timets, ev ols 

2 rjv clutos, 7rpord^a<;. eirel he teal irapa tcov 
iroXefxLcLfv dvTe^Lirirevaav oi KeXroi, tov irpcoTov 
avTwv 1 fcal pco/jLaXeooTdTOV (f>6dvec iralca^ etc 
X et po^ hopaTi teal KCLTaftaXoyv. oi he aXXot 
TpaTTOfievoL teal to ire^bv cvveTapa^av, mcttc 
(fyvyrjv yeveoOai irdvTcdv, etc he tovtov CTaaid- 
aavTes oi CTTpaTijyol irpbs aXXtfXovs dveydyp^aav^ 
o>9 etcacTTos eVt^e, HofjLTrrjiu) he TTpoaeydipovv ai 
TroXeis, Co? hid <po/3ov eatcehacrpLevcov tcov iroXe- 

3 fiicov. audi? he ^K7]ttLcovo% £iti6vto<; uvtw tov 
vwutou, irplv ev efJL^oXai^ vaacov yeveaOai Ta<? 
(pdXayyas, oi Xfc^iricovo*; dcfnaadfievoi tov^ Uo/jl- 
Trv)iov p,eTe/3dXovTO, %K7y7ricov he efyvye. TeXos he 
Kdpftcovos avTov irepl tov "Apatv iroTajjibv iir- 
irecov av^vds iXas e(f>evT0$ f evpcoaToo^ vTrocrTas 
teal Tpeyfrd/ievo^ eh ^aXeTrd teal a^iirira ywpia 
TtdvTas ep/3dXXet hicofcoov oi he ttjv crooTijpiav 
dveXiTMTTOv opcovTes eveyeipidav avTov^ /xera tcov 
ottXcov teal tcov lttttcov. 

VIII. Ovirco he TCtvTa itiXXa? eVeVi/o-To, 
irpbs he ra? 7rp(DTa$ dyyeXias teal (/njyita? inrep 
avTov hehoifCQ)<; ev togovtois teal tt)Xikovtois 
dvaaTpe(j)Ofievov GTpaT^yois TroXe/iiois, ehicotee 
fio^Otfacov. yvovs he 6 Ylofjar^lo^ iyyvs ovtcl 
7T poaeTa^e tois yye/ioaiv e^oirXi^ecv teal htatcoa- 

1 rbv TTpwrov avTwv with CMS and Coraes : rbv Trp&rov 
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direction, but encompassing him round with three 
armies, in order to annihilate him. Pompey, how- 
ever, was not alarmed, but collected all his forces 
into one body and hastened to attack one of the 
hostile armies, that of Brutus, putting his cavalry, 
among whom he himself rode, in the van. And 
when from the enemy's side also the Celtic horse- 
men rode out against him, he promptly closed with 
the foremost and sturdiest of them, smote him with 
his spear, and brought him down. Then the rest 
turned and fled and threw their infantry also into 
confusion, so that there was a general rout. After 
this the opposing generals fell out with one another 
and retired, as each best could, and the cities came 
over to Pompey's side, arguing that fear had scattered 
his enemies. Next, Scipio the consul came up against 
him, but before the lines of battle were within reach 
of each other's javelins, Scipio's soldiers saluted 
Pompey's and came over to their side, and Scipio 
took to flight. 1 Finally, when Carbo himself sent 
many troops of cavalry against him by the river 
Arsis, he met their onset vigorously, routed them, 
and in his pursuit forced them all upon difficult 
ground impracticable for horse ; there, seeing no 
hope of escape, they surrendered themselves to him, 
with their armour and horses. 

VIII. Sulla had not yet learned of these results, 
but at the first tidings and reports about Pompey had 
feared for his safety, thus engaged with so many and 
such able generals of the enemy, and was hastening 
to his assistance. But when Pompey learned that 
he was near, he ordered his officers to have the forces 

1 Plutarch seems to have transferred this exploit from 
Sulla to Pompey. See the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3, and cf. Appian, 
Bell. Civ. i. 85. 
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(xelv rrjv hvvapav, KaXkLarrf to) avTo/cpdropt 
fcal XafiTTpoTtiT^ fyaveir)' fieydXas yap -ijXirt^e 

2 Trap 1 avTov ti/jlcis, eru^e Be fiet^ovoyv. o>9 yap 
eJBev avTov 6 SvXXas irpoaiovTa Kal T7jv GTpa- 
Tiav irapeaTwaav evavBpla T€ 8av(JLacxTr}V Kal Bid 
Tas tcaTop6ajG€LS eirtippLevrjv Kal ikapavy diroTn)- 
Br\aa<; tov L7T7T0U /cal 7T poaayopevOets, ct>9 eiKos, 
avTOfcpttToyp dvTarpoariyopevaev avTOKp&Topa tov 
Ilofunfiov, ovBevbs av it poahoK-qaavTOS dvBpl veo) 
Kal fJbrjheTTw /3ov\rj$ pieTeyovTi KoivcoaaaBat tov- 
vofia tovto XvXXav, irepl ov %K7]7Ti(oat Kal 

3 ^laplois eiroXepLet. Kal TaXXa Be r\v opioXo- 
yovvTa rafc 7rpcoTai<; (fuXotppoavvats, vire^avi- 

GTa\lkvOV T6 TTpOGlOVTl TU> Ho pLTTT}t(p Kal T>/<? 

K€(f>aXi]^ dirdyovTO^ to ipidTiovy a 7rpb<$ aXXov ov 
paSia)? ecopdro ttoio^v, Katirep ovtcop ttoXXcov Kal 
dyaOoyv irepl avTov. 

4 Ov fxrjv eKOvfyluQy} ye tovtois 6 Hofnrri'ios, 
dXX' evOvs eh tiiv KcXtikjiv U7r' avTov irepmo- 
ixevo^y y)v €%oov 6 MereWo? eBoKet fii]Bev a^iov 
TTpciTTeiv ty)S 7rapaaK€vrj<;, ov KaXco? €<j>7) eyeiv 
irpea fivTepov Kal irpov)(ovTa Bo^rj aTpaT^yias 
dcfratpelaOai, fiovXopLei'q) fievToi t« MeTeXXoo Kal 
KeXevovTL avfjiiroXe^elv Kal /3or]6eiv eTotfio? elvai. 

5 Be^afievov he tov WeTeXXov Kal ypd-^ravTos rjKetv, 
efji^aXoyv els tt)v Yi.eXTLKTjV avTos re Ka0' eavTOv 
epya dav/xaaTa BteirpaTTeTO, Kal tov MeTeXXov 
to fjid^tfxov Kal OapcraXeov i]Bii aftevvvpLevov biro 
yrjpay^ avOis e^epptiri^e Kal avve^eOepfiaivev, 
coa7rep 6 pecov Kal ireiTvpoypLevos ^oXkos tw Treiri)- 
yoTt Kal yfrv^po) irepi'^yOels XeyeTat tov irvpos 

6 fxdXXov dvvypaivetv Kal GwavaTr}Keiv* dXXd 
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fully armed and in complete array, that they might 
present a very fine and brilliant appearanee to the 
imperator ; for he expected great honours from him, 
and he received even greater. For when Sulla saw 
him advancing with an admirable army of young and 
vigorous soldiers elated and in high spirits beeause 
of their successes, he alighted from off his horse, and 
after being saluted, as was his due, with the title of 
Imperator, he saluted Pompey in return as Imperator. 
And yet no one could have expected that a young 
man, and one who was not yet a senator, would 
receive from Sulla this title, to win which Sulla was at 
war with such men as Scipio and Marius. And the 
rest of his behaviour to Pompey was consonant with 
his first tokens of friendliness ; he would rise to his 
feet when Pompey approached, and uncover his head 
before him, things which he was rarely seen to do 
for any one else, although there were many about 
him who were of high rank. 

Pompey, however, was not made vain by these 
things, but when Sulla would have sent him forth- 
with into Gaul, where, as it was thought, Metellus 
was doing nothing worthy of the armament at his 
disposal, he said it was not right for him to take the 
command away from a man of great reputation who 
was his senior, but that if Metellus wished and bade 
him do so, he was ready to assist him in carrying on 
the war. And when Metellus accepted the proposal 
and wrote him to come, he hurried into Gaul, and 
not only performed wonderful exploits himself, but 
also fanned into fresh heat and flame the bold and 
warlike spirit of Metellus which old Pge was now 
quenching, just as molten and glowing bronze, when 
poured round that which is cold and rigid, is said to 
soften it more than fire does, and to melt it also 
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yap, Sxrirep d0Xrjrov rrpcDrevaavro^ ev avhpaai 
kol tol><? iravTayov Ka0eX6vros eVSof&j? aycova? 
6t9 ovheva Xoyov ra? 7Tai8i/ca$ rtOevrac vitcas ovS* 
avaypd(f)Ovaiv, oi/tclx? a<? eVpa^e Tore trpd^ei^ 6 
Uo/jL7rr]Lo<t t avra<; tcaQ eavrcis virepfyvels ovaa?, 
irXi)0ei he kol fieyWet tcov vcrrepcov dycovayv teal 
iroXefxcjv /carafce^coafieva^, ehehieiv /ccveiv, fir) 
irepl ra irpwra woXkr)? hiarpiftrjs yevofxevrj^; tcop 
fjLeyicFT(Dv kol /ndXiara SijXovvtcov to r)0o<; epywv 
KaX 7ra0r}fjLdrci>v rov dvhpos d7roXec<f)0to/jLev. 

IX. 'Qrrel toivvv itepdrrjae t% 'IraXta? o G 
SuX\<2<? kol hifcrdrcop dvr)yopev6i) i roi/s fiev aX- 
Xovs i)y€fi6va<; /cat aTparrjyov^ rjftetfteTO ttXov- 
cr/ou? ttolwv kclL Trpodycov iirl dp%d$ kol yapi^o- 
fievo^ d(f)06va)<; koX irpoOvfiw^ &v etcaaTos ihelro, 
Hofji7Tr}lov he 0av/xd^cov hi dperrjv kol fieya 
vofxi^oyv ocjyeXos elvai toi? eavrov rrpdyftaaii/, 
eaTrovhaaev a/iw? ye 7rw9 oitceiorijTi irpo<j0ea0ai. 

2 avfJbjSovXofJievi}^ he t/}? yvvaLtcos avrov t% Me- 
TeXXrjs, rrei'dovai rov Ylofjurrjlov diraXXayevra 
t/}<? ' KvTicnLas Xaffetv yvvaiKa rt)v XvXXa irpo- 
yovov Ai/jllXlclv, etc ^lereXXrjs kol Z/cavpov ye- 
yevrjfievTjv, dvhpl Be crvvoifcovaav ijht] /cat tcvovaav 
rore. 

*Hv ovv TvpavvLKa ra rov ydfiov kol toi<? 
^vXXa fcaipoi? fiaXXov r) rols Ylofinr^tov rporrois 
irpeirovray t?/9 fLev AlfJuXlas dyofievt^ eyfcvfjuovo*; 

3 irap erepov irpbs clvtqv, e^eXavvofxevrj^ he t*/? 
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down. However, just as athletes who have won the 
primacy among men and borne away glorious prizes 
everywhere, make no account of their boyish victories 
and even leave them unrecorded, so it is with the 
deeds which Pompey performed at this time ; they 
were extraordinary in themselves, but were buried 
away by the multitude and magnitude of his later 
wars and contests, and I am afraid to revive them, 
lest by lingering too long upon his first essays, I 
should leave myself no room for those achievements 
and experiences of the man which were greatest, and 
most illustrative of his character. 

IX. So then, when Sulla had made himself master 
of Italy and had been proclaimed dictator, he sought 
to reward the rest of his officers and generals by 
making them rich and advancing them to office and 
gratifying without reserve or stint their several 
requests ; but since he admired Pompey for his high 
qualities and thought him a great help in his ad- 
ministration of affairs, he was anxious to attach him 
to himself by some sort of a marriage alliance. His 
wife Metella shared his wishes, and together they 
persuaded Pompey to divorce Antistia and marry 
Aemilia, the step-daughter of Sulla, whom Metella 
had borne to Scaurus, and who was living with a 
husband already and was with child by him at this 
time. 1 

This marriage was therefore characteristic of a 
tyranny, and befitted the needs of Sulla rather than 
the nature and habits of Pompey, Aemilia being 
given to him in marriage when she was with child by 
another man, and Antistia being driven away from 

1 Cf. the Sulla, xxxiii. 3. This was in 82 B.C. With a 
similar purpose Sulla tried to make Julius Caesar part with 
his wife, but Caesar refused (cf. Plutarch's Caemr, i. 1). 
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' AvTLdTLas arlfxco<; /cat olfcrpa)?, are Br) teal rov 
Trarpbs eWy^o? eaTeprjpeprj^ Bid top ^avhpw 
Kar€(7(f)dyr] yap 6 ' AptIcftios ev rq> /3ov\evTrjpl(i) 
Bokcov ra SuWa (fipovetv Bid Ylopirryiov* r) Be 
fiyjrrip auTrjS iiriBovaa ravra irporjKaTO top jSlov 
eKOvatcos, coare teal tovto to 7rd0o<; rfi 7T€pl top 
ydpov etceivov TpaycpBta wpoayeveaOai teal vr) 
Ata to tt)v AlptXLav evOvs Bia(j)0api)pai irapd 

T(p Ylo/JL7TT)io) Tl/CTOVcraV. 

X. *E« tovtov XifceXtav r/yyeWeTo Tiepirepvas 
avrdy KparvveaOai teal tols irepiovcnp en T779 
evavTias crrdaecos opyLt)Tr\piov trapkyeiv tt)p vrjaov, 
aia)pov/A€Pov zeal Kdpftcovo? avToBi vavri/cq) /cal 
Ao/jlctlov Aifivrj tt pocnreiTT co kotos, aXXcov T€ 
7roWcov €TT€K€iva pueydXcop 0)0 ovfJL€vcov (pvydBcop, 
ocroi Ta<? TTpoypafyds e^drjaap aTtoBpavTes. eirl 

TOVTOV*; YlopLTTTjloS dTT€0~TCL\,7J pb€Ta 7TOXXt)9 Bwd~ 

2 pLecos. teal TlepTrevvas fxev evOvs ai/TO) Si/ceXta? 
i^iaTrj y Ta? Be iroXew dpeXdpbjBape tzt pvyoo pevas 
xal <fii\av0p(O7rct)s irdcraLS i^pr/To ttXtjp Ma/ze/m- 
vcov tcov ev ^leaarjpr). irapaiTovpepoap yap avTov 
to firjpia /cal ttjv Bi/caioBoo-lap a>9 vopq) TraXaiw 
^Vwpbaloyp d7T€tpr}p€Pa t " Ov TravaeaOe" elirev, 
ft rjptv vire^cdcrpLevois; vopbovs dpaytPcoaKop- 

3 Te<?;" eBo^e Be /cal Tat? Kdp/3a)P0<; ovk dvOpco- 
7riVQ)<; ivvfiplaai avp,(f)opai<i. el yap i]p dvay/caiop 
avTov, coGTrep rjv icrcos, dpeXeiv, evdvs e'Bei 
\a/36i'Ta, /cal tov fce\evcraPTO$ dp i)p to epyov t 
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him in dishonour, and in piteous plight too, since she 
had lately been deprived of her father because of her 
husband (for Antistins had been killed in the senate- 
house 1 because he was thought to be a partisan of 
Sulla for Pompey's sake), and her mother, on behold- 
ing these indignities, had taken her own life. This 
calamity was added to the tragedy of that second 
marriage, and it was not the only one, indeed, since 
Aemilia had scarcely entered Pompey's house before 
she succumbed to the pains of childbirth. 

X. After this, word was brought to Sulla that 
Perpenna was making himself master of Sicily and 
furnishing a refuge in that island for the survivors of 
the opposite faction, 2 that Carbo was hovering in 
those waters with a fleet, that Domitius had forced 
an entry into Africa, and that many other exiled 
men of note were thronging to those parts, all, in 
fact, who had succeeded in escaping his proscriptions. 
Against these men Pompey was sent with a large 
force. Perpenna at once abandoned Sicily to him, 
and he recovered the cities there. They had been 
harshly used by Perpenna, but Pompey treated them 
all with kindness except the Mamertines in Messana. 
These declined his tribunal and jurisdiction on the 
plea that they were forbidden by an ancient law of 
the Romans, at which Pompey said : cc Cease quoting 
laws to us that have swords girt about us !" More- 
over, he was thought to have treated Carbo in his 
misfortunes with an unnatural insolence. For if it 
was necessary, as perhaps it was, to put the man to 
death, this ought to have been done as soon as he 
was seized, and the deed would have been his who 

1 Earlier in the same year, 82 B.C., by order of the younger 
Marius, one of the consuls (Appian, Bell, Civ. i, 8S). 

2 The Marian party. 
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6 he hea/iiov irpoayaycov dvBpa ^cofjualov rp\q 
viraTevcavTa /cal irpb tov /3^/xaT0<? ar-qaas 
tcaOe^opievos avTOs dve/cpivev, dyQojxevcov teal 
jBapvvofievcov tcov irapovTcov eira e/ceXevaev 

4 air ay ay ovt as dveXetv. divayOevTa /jbevrot (fiacriv 
avrov, cos elhev eX/co/ievov i]hrj to %lcf>os, BelaOat 
T07T0V avrco fcal y^povov ftpayyv, COS vtto KoiXtas 
evo^Xovfievco, irapaayelv. Td'ios he "Ottttios 6 
Kaicrapos kralpos air avd pour ass cprjal /cat Koivrco 
OvaWepio) y^py}<jao6ai tov HopLirrjlov. irrtard- 
fxevov yap cos can cptXoXoyos dvrjp real (^LXopaOi)s 
ev oXiyois 6 OvaXXepios, cos rjX® 7 ! Tpbs avrov, 
eTTLairacrdfxevov /cal avfnrepi7raT^aavTa tca\ ttvQo- 
fievov S)v e^prj^e Ka\ fiadovra, irpoard^ai tols 
vrrrfperaLs evOvs dveXetv air ay ay ovr as* 

5 'AW' ^OmrLcp fiev, orav irepl tcov ¥Laicrapos 
iroXepbtcov rj (fitXcov hiaXeyyrai, <rcf)68pa Set 
TTiarevetv fJLerd evXaftelas' Ylofiirrjios he rovs 
puev ev ho^rj fidXtara tcov SvXXa iroXepiLcov /cal 
cj>avepcos dXiGKopbevovs dvay/catcos e/coXa^e, rebv 
8' dXXcov oaovs e^rjv ireptecopa XavOdvovras, 

6 evlovs he teal avve^emepme. rrjv 8' 'Ifxepalcov 
ttoXlv eyvco/coros avrov KoXd^etv yevofievrjv /xerd 
tcov TroXepLLtov, ^Oevis 6 hi] pbaycoybs airrjad^evos 
Xoyov ovk ecjyrj hl/caia iroirfcretv tov Hoixirrjlov, 
idv tov alriov dcfyels diroXeaT] rovs pujBev dht~ 
/covvras. ipopievov he e/cetvov riva Xkyei tov 6 
alriov, eavrbv 6 ^Okvis e<j>r], rovs /lev cptXous 
Tretcravra tcov 7roXtrcov, rovs e^dpovs /3taad~ 
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ordered it. But as it was, Pompey caused a Roman 
who had thrice been consul to be brought in fetters 
and set before the tribunal where he himself was 
sitting, and examined him closely there, to the dis- 
tress and vexation of the audience. Then he ordered 
him to be led away and put to death. They say, 
moreover, that after Carbo had been led away to 
execution, when he saw the sword already drawn, 
he begged that a short respite and a convenient 
place might be afforded him, since his bowels dis- 
tressed him. Furthermore, Cains Oppius, the friend 
of Caesar, says that Pompey treated Quintus Valerius 
also with unnatural cruelty. For, understanding 
that Valerius was a man of rare scholarship and 
learning, when he was brought to him, Oppius says, 
Pompey took him aside, walked up and down with 
him, asked and learned what he wished from him, 
and then ordered his attendants to lead him away 
and put him to death at once. 

But when Oppius discourses about the enemies or 
friends of Caesar, one must be very cautious about 
believing him. Pompey was compelled to punish 
those enemies of Sulla who were most eminent, and 
whose capture was notorious ; but as to the rest, he 
suffered as many as possible to escape detection, and 
even helped to send some out of the country. 
Again, when he had made up his mind to chastise 
the city of Himera because it had sided with the 
enemy, Sthenis, the popular leader there, requested 
audience of him, and told him that he would commit 
an injustice if he should let the real culprit go and 
destroy those who had done no wrong. And when 
Pompey asked him whom he meant by the real 
culprit, Sthenis said he meant himself, since he had 
persuaded his friends among the citizens, and forced 
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7 pevov. dyaaOeh ovv tt)V irappijatav /cal to 
(f)p6v7]fia tov dvBpbs o Ylo/xTt/fio^ d<f>r}/ce rrj<; 
airca? irpoiTov i/celvov, elra tou9 a\\ov$ divavTa^. 
d/covcov Be 701)9 (JTpctTicoTas ev Tah 6B0 itt opiais 
aTCtKTeti', o~<f)payiBa Tah p^a^alpai^ clvtmv iire- 
QakeVy rjv 6 pii] <pv\d%a<; e/coXd&TO. 

XL Tavra irpaTTwv ev Si/ceXla, /cal iroXnevo- 
uevos iBe^aro Boypa o~vy/c\?jTOv /cat ypd/i/xara 
SvWa /ceXevovTa eh Aiftvrjv irXelv /cal irokefielv 
(\ofi€TL(p Kara Kparos, rjOpoi/coTi iroWairkaaLav 
Bvvapuv 779 £%u>v Mdptos ov irdXai Btewepaaev etc 
i\i/3vi]<; eh 'IraXiav /cal avveyei ra 'Vwfiaiwv 
Trpdyfiaza, Tvpavvos e/c (f>vydBo<; Karaard^. 

2 6£eo>9 ovv airavTa irapaa /cevaadfievos 6 Uo/jl- 
Trrjios Si/ce\la<; fiev apypvra Me/ifitov KaTeXiire 
tov avBpa t^9 dBeX<j>r}<; s avTO<; Be dvijyeTo vavai 
fiev /ACtfCpah 6KCLT0V ei/coai, (f>opT7]yoh Be ctItov 
/cal /3e\?7 /cal ^pij/iaTa /cal fiii^avdq /cofii^ovaais 
6/CTa/coaiat<;. /caTaa^ovTt Be clvtu) Tah /jl€v eh 
*\tvkt)v vavai, Tah Be eh Y^apxrjBova, twv iroXe- 
ficcov diroo-TavTes eiTTa/ciayiXioi wpoae^cop^aaVy 
avTos Be yjyev e£ evTeXrj Tay/maTa. 

3 Xvfif3r]vai Be avTcp irpayfia yeXolov iaTopovai. 
aTpaTicoTai yap Tives, o>9 eot/ce, Orjaavpw irepi- 
TreaovTes eXa/3ov av%va ^prjpiaTa. tov Be it pay - 
fjLaTo? yevofievov <f>avepov B6%a Toh aXXois 
irapeaTrj iraai ^prjfiaTmv fieaTov elvai tov tottov 
ev Tah iroTe Tv%ai<; tcov KapxyBovioov diroTe- 

4 06ifjL€V(ov. ovBev ovv 6 Uofi7T7]'io<; el^e ^pi^aOai 
Toh ctt paT i wt a £9 G7TL TroWdq rjpepaq @t]aavpovs 
^TOvaiVy dXXa irepirjei yeXwv /cal Oetofievos ojjlov 
/jivpidBas ToaavTas opvaaovaa? /cal o~t peep over a$ 
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his enemies, into their course. Pompey, then, ad- 
miring the man's frank speech and noble spirit, 
pardoned him first, and then all the rest. And 
again, on hearing that his soldiers were disorderly in 
their journe}'S, lie put a seal upon their swords, and 
whosoever broke the seal was punished. 

XI. While he was thus engaged in settling the 
affairs of Sicily, he received a decree of the senate 
and a letter from Sulla ordering him to sail to Africa 
and wage war with all his might against Domitius. 
For Domitius had assembled there a much larger 
force than that with which Marius, no long time 
ago, 1 had crossed from Africa into Italy and con- 
founded the Roman state, making himself tyrant 
instead of exile. Accordingly, after making all his 
preparations with great speed, Pompey left Memmius, 
his sister's husband, as governor of Sicily, while he 
himself put out to sea with a hundred and twenty 
galleys, and eight hundred transports conveying 
provisions, ammunition, money, and engines of war. 
No sooner had he landed with part of his ships at 
Utica, 2 and with part at Carthage, than seven thou- 
sand of the enemy deserted and came over to him ; 
and his own army contained six complete legions. 

Here, we are told, a ludicrous thing happened to 
him. Some soldiers, it would seem, stumbled upon 
a treasure and got considerable amounts of money. 
When the matter became public, the rest of the army 
all fancied that the place was full of money which 
the Carthaginians had hidden away in some time of 
calamity. Accordingly, Pompey could do nothing with 
his soldiers for many days because they were hunting 
treasures, but he went about laughing at the spectacle 
of so many myriads of men digging and stirring up 

1 In 87 B.C. 2 In 81 b.o. 
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to irehiov, eo>9 direiTrovTes etceXevov avrovs dyeiv 

07T7] fiovXeTCil TOV II OJUL IT^LOVy to<? SitCl]V [fCavfjP 

rrjs d/3e\T€pia<; hehcotcoTas. 

XTT. 3 KvTiTerayfikvdv he rov Aofxerlov tca\ 
yapdhpav riva irpojBefiXmievov ^aXeirijv irepdaai 
teal Tpayeiav, 6pLj3po$ a/xa irvevpiaTi ttoXvs ecoOev 
dp£dp,evo<; tcarel^ev, coaTe dtroyvovTa t?;? i)pLepa<; 
ifC€tvr]<; payeo~ atrd ai tov AopLertov dva^vyrjv 
irapayyeiXai. IIo/i7r>}i'o? he rovrov aitTov iroi- 
ovpcevos tov fcaipbv ofea)? eirrjet teal htel3atve tt)v 

2 ^apdhpav. ol he. utuktco^ teal Oopvftovpievoi teal 
ov TrdvTes ovhe o/jiaXcos v<j)icrTavTo, teal to irvevpLa 
Treptrjei T7]v ^dXrjv avroLs ir pocr ftaXXov evainiav. 
ov pbi]v dXkd teal tovs 'Fcoptaiovs 6 x eL ^ v i^dpa- 
%ev ov tcaOopcovras dXXi]\ov<; dtcpi/3co$, auT09 
T€ UopLTn'fios eteivhvvevGev dyvor)6el<z diroOavelvy 
epcoTcovTi arparccorr) to avvO^jjua /Bpdhtov diro- 
tcpLvdf-ievos. 

3 *QadpL€voi he 7roXXco <j)6vcp tovs woXepiiovs 
(Xeyovrai yap diro hcGpLvpicov rpiay^iktOL hta- 
<pvyetv) avTotcpdropa rov YIopLTn'fiov rjaTrdaavro. 
cprjGavTos he eteecvov jar) Se^eaOat tt)v tljjltjv eto? 

ov earrj/ce to GTpaToirehov tcov iroXepbLcoVy el 
he avrbv d^iovGi ravTi]<; t?/9 irpoo-riyopLas, eteelvo 
y^prjvat irporepov teaTafiaXelv, coppajGav ev8vs eirl 
tov ydpaica* teal Tlopurifio^ dvev tepdvovs ?}ycovb- 

4 £eTO hehoitecos to irpoTepov irdOo^. dXiGKeTat Si) 
to GrpaToirehov teal diroOvrjGteei AoyLteTio?. tcov 
Be iroXecov ai puev evOvs v7n)teovov y ai he Kara 
tcpaTo<; e\7)cj)0)]aav, elXe he teal tcov ftaGtXecoi' 
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the ground. At last they grew weary of the search 
and bade Pompey lead them where he pleased, 
assuring him that they had been sufficiently punished 
for their folly, 

XII. Domitius now drew up his army against 
Pompey, with a ravine in front of him which was 
rough and difficult to cross ; but a violent storm of 
wind and rain began in the morning and continued 
to rage, so that he gave up the idea of fighting that 
day and ordered a retreat. But Pompey, taking 
advantage of this opportunity, advanced swiftly to 
the attack, and crossed the ravine. The enemy met 
his attack in a disorderly and tumultuous fashion, 
not all of them indeed, nor with any uniformity ; 
besides, the wind veered round and drove the rain 
into their faces. HoAvever, the Romans also were 
troubled by the storm, since they could not see one 
another clearly, and Pompey himself narrowly escaped 
death by not being recognized, when a soldier de- 
manded the countersign from him and he gave it 
rather slowly. 

Nevertheless, they routed the enemy with great 
slaughter (it is said that out of twenty thousand 
only three thousand escaped), and hailed Pompey as 
Imperator. And when he said he would not accept 
the honour as long as the camp of the enemy was 
intact, but that if they thought him worthy of the 
appellation, they must first destroy that, his soldiers 
immediately made an assault upon the ramparts ; and 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of a peril 
like the one he had just escaped. The camp was 
soon taken, and Domitius was slain. Then some of 
the cities submitted at once to Pompey, and others 
were taken by storm. King Iarbas also, the con- 
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'ldp(f)av tov avyL\xayr}vnvTa Ao/ieTiVo, r)]V he 
fSaaiXetav ^la/jbyfra irapehwKe. ^pdopLevos he Tjj 
tvyri teal TTj pvfij] tov OTpaTevp,aTO<$ el<; T7jv 
No/jLCtBifcriv eve/3aXe' Kal ttoXXow ohbv i)pLepwv 
5 iXdaas teal ttuvtcov k panja as oh ivirv^e, teal 
to Trpbs r Fco/jiaLOV<; heos ijhr] tg>v /3ap/3dpcov 
e^eppvrjKos auOis layvpbv Kal <fio{Sepbv iyxara- 
CFTr)Ga<i t ovSe tcl BtipLa helv ecj^r/ rd ttjv Al/3vt]v 
KaT olkovvt a rrj<; tcov ^(Ofiaiwv anreipa pcofirjs /cat 
To\fXfj<; d7ro\€L7T€ci>. 66 ev ev 07) pats XebvTwv /cat 625 
i\e(f)dvTO>v rjpiepas hteTpi-^rev ov TroXXa?" rats he 
7rdo~ais> cos (f)ao~L, reaaapafcovra tovs iroXepLiovs 
crvveTXe /cat Acftvrjv i^eLpoiaaro /cal Siyrrjcre rd 
twv fSaaikecov, eTos dycov eKelvo reraprov Kal 

etKOGTOV. 

XIII. 'Ejirave\66vTL he els 'lrv/crjv avrcp ypdpL- 
p,ara /copbi^erai ^vXXa irpoaTaTTovTos dfyievat, 
p,ev ttjv aXXrjv arparidv f aifTov he pieO* evbs 
rdypLaros ireptfxeveLV avrodt tov htahe^bfievov 
o~TpaTi]yov. €7rl tovtols dhtfXoos fiev avTos 
f}-)(deTO Kal fiapecos efapev, ipL<f>avo)s he 6 aTpaTos 
rjyavaKTei' Kal heiiOevTos tov HopLTnjtov irpo- 
eXdelv, tov t€ ^vXXav KaKcos eXeyov t KaKelvov 
ovk e<paaav irporjaeaOai avTcov, ovhe el'oov 

2 TUGTeveiv tQ> Tvpdvva). to p,ev ovv irpoyTOv 6 
IIo pnn'jios eiretpcLTO irpavveiv Kal iraprjyopelv 
ai/Tovs' cos h* ovk encode, KaTajBds dirb tov 
fSijpiaTos €7rl T7jv a KTjVTjV dirr/ei hehaKpv /nevos . 
ol he avXXafiovTes avrbv avOis eirl tov fi^paTOS 
KaT€o~Tr}aav Kal 7roXv piepos tt}s rjpuepas dvrj- 
Xco6rj } tcov p,ev puevetv Kal dpyeiv KeXevovTcov, tov 
he irelQeaOai heop,evov Kal /x?; aTacnd&iv, d^pi 
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federate of Domitius, was captured, and his king- 
dom given to Hiempsal. Taking advantage of the 
good fortune and momentum of his army, Pompey 
now invaded Numidia. He marched through the 
country for many days, conquered all who came in 
his way, and made potent and terrible again the 
Barbarians* fear of the Romans, which had reached 
a low ebb. Nay, he declared that even the wild 
beasts in African lairs must not be left without 
experience of the courage and strength of the 
Romans, and therefore spent a few days in hunting 
lions and elephants. It took him only forty days all 
told, they say, to bring his enemies to naught, get 
Africa into his power, and adjust the relations of its 
kings, though he was but twenty-four years of age. 

XIII. On his return to Utica, a letter from Sulla 
was brought to him, in which he was commanded to 
send home the rest of his army, but to remain there 
himself with one legion, awaiting the arrival of the 
general who was to succeed him. Pompey himself 
gave no sign of the deep distress which these orders 
caused him, but his soldiers made their indignation 
manifest. When Pompey asked them to go home 
before him, they began to revile Sulla, declared they 
would not forsake their general, and insisted that he 
should not trust the tyrant. At first, then, Pompey 
tried what words could do to appease and mollify 
them; but when he was unable to persuade them, 
he came down from his tribunal and withdrew to his 
tent in tears. Then his soldiers seized him and set 
him again upon his tribunal, and a great part of the 
day was consumed in this way, they urging him to 
remain and keep his command, and he begging them 
to obey and not to raise a sedition. At last, when 
their clamours and entreaties increased, he swore 
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ov 7rpoa\i7rapovvTa)v /cal /caTaf3oo)VTwv cdfioaev 
avaiprjaeiv eavrbv el fiid^oivro, /cal (jloXis ovrcos 
eiravaavro. 

3 Tw he. ^vXXa irpdyrrj fiev rjXSev dyyeXla rbv 
HofMirn'fiov cMpecrrdvai, /cal rrpb? rob? <f)[Xov<; elrrev 
oj9 apa TreTTpcofievov rjv avrcp yevo/xevco yepovri 
rraihcov dycova? dycovi^eaOai, htd to /cal Mdptov 
avT(p veov ovra Kopahf) irXelara rrpdyfiara irapa- 
(jyelv /cal €69 tovs ia^drov; irepiarrjaai Kivhv- 

4 vovs, irvOofxevos he raXr/Of}, /cal irdvra% dv0pco~ 
ttovs alcrOavojJLevos he%ecr6aL /cal irapairepareiv 
rbv Tlo/jLinjiov oopfiTifievovs pier evvolas, ecrrrevhev 
v7Tep/3a\ecrOai' /cal rrpoeXOwv drr^vrriaev avrcb, 
/cal he^tcoadfievos o>9 evrjv TrpoOvfxorara jueydXj) 
(pcovy Mdyvov rjairdaaro, /cat tov? irapovras 

5 outgo? e/ceXevcre 7rpoo~ayopevcrai. a^/xalveL he rbv 
fieyav 6 Mdyvos. erepot he (f>aaiv ev Aifivr) 
rrpcorov dvacfxovrjfia rovro tov arparov rravrbs 
yeveardai, /cpdros he XafBeiv real huva/acv vrrb 
XvXXa jSefiaiayOev* avrbs fievrot wdvrcov vara- 
T09 /cal /nerd rroXvv \pbvov els J l/37)ptav uvOv- 
rraros e/CTrefufiOels errl Xeproopiov ijp^aro ypd(f>eiv 
eavrbv ev rats emaroXals /cal rots htardypaat 
Mdyvov YlofMirrjlov* ov/cert yap rjv erri^Qovov 
Tovvo/ia avvrjOes yevoptevov. 

6 f 'Q0ev el/corcos dyaadeli) /cal Oavfidaeiev dv ris 
rovs rrdXai f Pco/natovs, ot rats roiavrais eiri- 
/cXi'iaeai /cal rrpoacovvptiats ov rds rroXepLitccts 
r}fiei/3ovTO koI err paT hot i/c as /caropOcoaeis fiovov, 
dXXd /cal rds 7roXtrt/cds rrpd^ets /cal dperds 

7 e/cbafMOVV. hvo yovv M.a^tp,ovs, oirep earl pte- 
ytarovs, dvijyopeuaev o hrjptos' OvaXXepiov ptev 
eirl tw htaXXd^ai crraatd^ovaav avrco ri)v crvy- 
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with an oath that he would kill himself if they 
used force with him, and even then they would 
hardly stop. 

Sulla's first tidings of the affair were that Pompey 
was in revolt, and he told his friends that it was 
evidently his fate, now that he was an old man, to 
have his contests with boys. This he said because 
Marius also, who was quite a young man, had given 
him very great trouble and involved him in the most 
extreme perils. But when he learned the truth, 
and perceived that everybody was sallying forth to 
welcome Pompey and accompany him home with 
marks of goodwill, he was eager to outdo them. So 
he went out and met him, and after giving him the 
warmest welcome, saluted him in a loud voice as 
(( Magnus," or The Great, and ordered those who were 
by to give him this surname. Others, however, say 
that this title was first given him in Africa by the 
whole army, but received authority and weight when 
thus confirmed by Sulla. Pompey himself, however, 
was last of all to use it, and it was only after a long 
time, when he was sent as pro-consul to Spain against 
SertoriuSj that he began to subscribe himself in his 
letters and ordinances ec Pompeius Magnus" ; for the 
name had become familiar and was no longer in- 
vidious. 

And herein we may fittingly respect and admire 
the ancient Romans ; they did not bestow such titles 
and surnames as a reward for successes in war and 
military command alone, but also adorned with them 
the high qualities and achievements of their states- 
men. At any rate, in two such cases the people 
bestowed the title of "Maximns," which signifies 
the Greatest : upon Valerius, for reconciling them with 
the senate when it was at variance with them ; ! and 
1 After the famous secession of the plebs, in 494 B.C. 
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kXtjtov, <$>d/3tov Be 'PovWov, otl ttXqvgLovs Tivds 
aweXevdepcov yeyovoras teal KaraXeXeypLevovs 
els T)]v crvy/cXr]Tov e^e/BaXev. 

XIV. 'Ea: tovtov dpiafi^ov yrei HopL7r}'fto<;, 
dvreXeye Be 'ZvXXas. virdro) yap r) ar parity Q) 
fjiovov, aXXo) Be ovBevl BLBwaiv 6 vofios. Bib teal 

^KYjirLcDV 6 7Tp0)T0S CLTTO pL€l%OVG)V Kal tCpCLTTOVCOV 

dyoopayp ev 'iftrjpia 'Kapxrj&ovieov Kpanqaa^ ovk 
yrrfae 6plap,$ov VTraTOS yap ovk rjv ovBe arpa- 

2 T77709. el Be IIo/x7r/Ji09 ovirco irdvv yevetcov 
elaeXa dpiapbfBevtov els tyjv ttoXlv, w f3ovXi]<; Bid 
ri)v rjXiKiav oh fiereari, iravrdiraaLV eiric^dovov 
ecreadai teal ttjv dp^rjv eavru) teal ttjv rtprfv 
itcecv(p. ravra irpbs UopLwrjiov 0 IvXXas eXeyev, 
J>9 ovk idacov, aXXa ivarrjaopevo^ avra) teal 
KcoXvacov to cpiXoveitcov aTTeiOovvTOS. 

3 'O Be TiofJL7rr)lo^ ov% vireinij^ev, dXX y evvoelv 
etceXeuae top SvXXav on rov i]Xtov dvareXXovra 
TrXeloves rj Bvofxevov Trpoafcuvovcriv, <bs aura) fiev 626 
av^avojJLevrj^, p^etov puevr]^ Be teal pLapaivopuevr)*; 
etcett'O) t?;9 BvvdpLeo)$. ravra 6 *EvXXa<> ovk aKpt- 
/3w9 e!;aKOvcra<t t opcov Be rovs ctKovaavras utto 

rov 7rpoacoTTOv Kal rov a^/jLaros ev Oavpari 
irotovpievov*;, rfpero ri to Xe^dev eh], irvdopievos 
Be Kal KarairXayels tov TLop,7rr}tov rijv roXpiav 

4 dveftotjae St9 €(/>ef?/9, " ®pia/jL/3€vo~dra)" rroXXcov 
Be BvaxepaivovTcov Kal dyavaxrouvrayv, en pL&X- 
Xov avTOvs, W9 <paai, /SovXopievos dvtdv 6 Ilo/x- 
7T^£09, e7re-)(eLpi]crev eXe<pdvrcov dpuari rerrdpeov 
e-rnf3d$ elaeXavveiv fjyaye yap Ik Aif3vr]<; rcov 
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upon Fabius Rullus, 1 because he expelled from the 
senate certain descendants of freedmen who had 
been enrolled in it on account of their wealth. 

XIV. After this, Pompey asked for a triumph, but 
Sulla opposed his request. The law, he said, per- 
mitted only a consul or a praetor to celebrate a 
triumph, but no one else. Therefore the first Seipio, 
after conquering the Carthaginians in Spain in far 
greater conflicts, did not ask for a triumph ; for he 
was not eonsul, nor even praetor. And if Pompey, 
who had scarcely grown a beard as yet, and who was 
too young to be a senator, should ride into the city 
in a triumph, it would not only make Sulla's govern- 
ment altogether odious, but also Pompey's honour. 
This was what Sulla said to Pompey, declaring that 
he would not allow his request, but would oppose 
him and thwart his ambition if he refused to listen 
to him. 

Pompey, however, was not eowed, but bade Sulla 
reflect that more worshipped the rising than the 
setting sun, intimating that his own power was on 
the increase, while that of Sulla was on the wane 
and fading away. Sulla did not hear the words 
distinctly, but seeing, from their looks and gestures, 
that those who did hear them were amazed, he 
asked what it was that had been said. When he 
learned what it was, he was astounded at the bold- 
ness of Pompey, and eried out twice in succession : 
" Let him triumph ! " Further, when many showed 
displeasure and indignation at his project, Pompey, 
we are told, was all the more desirous of annoying 
them, and tried to ride into the city on a chariot 
drawn by four elephants ; for he had brought many 

1 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, i. 2. It was in the capacity of 
censor, 304 B.C., that Rullus thus purified the senate. 
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j3aai\iKcov av^voi/s ai^/xaXctJTOLK?' dXXd t>}<; ttvXt)*; 
<T7 evwrepas ovcn]$ dirkaTi) teal pueTrfXdev iirl tovs 

5 LTTTTOVS. €7T€l Si 01 GTpaTlG)TCU fJLTj TV)(6vT€<; 

■tfkLtcayv irpoaehofcrfaav ivo^Xelv eftovkovro teal 
dopvftelv, ovhkv €<fir) <ppovTL%€tv, dXXd fiaXXov 

d<p7)(T€lV TOV Opiapijiov 7] K0XaK€V<T€LV €/C6LVOVS. 

ore Sr; teal 'SepovtXios, dvrjp iiTKpavr]? teal fidXtara 

7T/909 TOV QpiapL^OV €VGTa<i TOV Ylo /JLTTtJtOV , VVV 

€<prj tov Uo/jLTTtjiov opav teal pceyav dXrjOdx; teal 

6 d£iov tov Optd/jiftov. SrjXov & £gt\v oti teal 
/3ovXr}<; av iOeX-qoas tot€ paStcos eTvy^ev. dXX y 
ovk eairovhaaev, a><? Xeyovai, to evbo^ov itc tov 
Trapaho^ov 6rjpd>fji€vos. ov yap fjv Qav\xaaTov €t 
irpb rjXiteias i/3ovXeve X\ofjLirr)i0^ t dXX* virepXapL- 
irpov oti fjLTjheTro) /3ovXevcov €0pidpb/3eve. tovto 
$€ avTW teal 7Tpo<? evvoiav vTrrjpx^ T<hv iroXXcov 
ov fjLiKpov e^atpe yap 6 Sf/fios a\)Tu> pL£Ta Opia/j,- 

ftov ev TOt9 ITTTTlfCoh €Ta^Ofl€VO). 

XV. %vXXa<; $e rjviaTO fxkv opcov ei$ oaov 
S6£?7? TTpoeiai real hwdpLecos, ala^yvopLevos he 
KO)Xveiv rjav^cav rjye' irXr)v, ot€ /3la teal clkovtos 
avTov Aeirihov et9 viraTetav KaTecrT^cre, avvapx- 
atpecridcras teal tov SrjpLOv evvoia ty) irpbs eavTov 
€K€LV(i) awovha^ovTa irapaa^cov, OeaadpLevos clvtov 
diriovTa f±€Ta irXtfOovs St* dyopa<; 6 XvXXaq, 
2 " 'Opto ere," €C7T€v t " a) veavla, x aL P ovra r V v ' l *Tr 
7ra><? yap ov^t yevvaia TavTa teal tcaXd, KutXov 
tov irdvTcov dpiaTov Aiirthov tov irdvTo^v ted- 
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from Africa which he had captured from its kings. 
But the gate of the city was too narrow, and he 
therefore gave up the attempt and changed over to 
his horses. Moreover, when his soldiers, who had 
not got as much as they expected, were inclined to 
raise a tumult and impede the triumph, he said he 
did not care at all, but would rather give up his 
triumph than truckle to them. Then Servilius, a 
man of distinction, and one who had been most 
opposed to Pompey's triumph, said he now saw that 
Pompey was really great, and worthy of the honour. 
And it is clear that he might also have been easily 
made a senator at that time, had he wished it ; but 
he was not eager for this, as they say, since he was 
in the chase for reputation of a surprising sort. And 
indeed it would have been nothing wonderful for 
Pompey to be a senator before he was of age for it ; 
but it was a dazzling honour for him to celebrate a 
triumph before he was a senator. And this con- 
tributed not a little to win him the favour of the 
multitude ; for the people were delighted to have 
him still classed among the knights after a triumph. 

XV. Sulla, however, was annoyed at seeing to what 
a height of reputation and power Pompey was advanc- 
ing, but being ashamed to obstruct his career, he kept 
quiet. Only, when in spite of him and against his 
wishes Pompey made Lepidus consul, 1 by canvassing 
for him and making the people zealously support 
him through their goodwill towards himself, seeing 
Pompey going off through the forum with a throng, 
Sulla said : " I see, young man, that you rejoice in 
your victory ; and surely it was a generous and noble 
thing for Lepidus, the worst of men, to be pro- 
claimed consul by a larger vote than Catulus, the 

1 In 79 b.c. 
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Ktarov arrohet^Orjvcii mpoTepov vttcltop, aov tov 
Brjptov ovtco irapaaKevdcravTo^; 6)pa ptevTOt aot 
p,i] KaQevhetv, dXXd irpoaeyetv rot<? irpdypiacrtv 
IcryypoTepov yap tov dvTaycovtaTrjv creavrw /care- 
(TicevaKas" 1 iBijXcocre Be fidXicrra XvXXas on 
7rpo9 11 opt 77 r) tov ovk €vp.€v6>$ et^e Tat? Bta8i]Kat$ 

3 a<? eypa^rev. ejepois yap <f>tXot<; Bcopedq diro- 
Xlttcov, /cat tov rraiBb^ dwoBet^a^ errtTpoirov^y tov 
Uopb7T?]iov oXcos Trapi)X6ev t r\veyKe ptevTOt tovto 
lieTplays irdvv Kal 7toXltikco<; e/cetvos, cocr-re Keirt- 
Bov KaL Ttvcov dXXcov evtaTaptevcov pij ra^f/vai tov 
vetcpbv iv t<£ 7reS/ft>, pbrjBe Briptoata ttjv €K<popav 
yevecrOat, f3o7}0f}<rat Kal irapaayelv Boljav dpta 
Tat? Ta<f>at<; Kal dcr<f>dXetav. 

XVI. *E7re6 Be Ta^u tov HvXXa TeXevT i^cravTO^ 
eh cf>Q)<s irapijei tcl puavTevptaTa, /cat Ae7riBo<; 
elarroiayv eavTov els ttjv e/ceivov Bvvapttv ov kvkXco 
Trepticov ovBe /xera cr^ptaTOSy dXXd ev6v<; iv tois 
ottAo*? rjv, tcl irdXat voaovvTa /cat Bta^vybvTa 
tov ^.vXXav viroXetptpbaTa tcov aTaaecov av6t<; 
dva/ctvwv /cat TreptftaXXoptevos, 6 Be avvdp^cov 
avTOv KaVAo?, co to /caOapbv /cat vytatvov ptd- 
Xto~Ta T/79 (3ovXrj$ /cal tov Byjptov itpotreiyev, r\v 
ptev iv d^tcoptaTt crco(ppocrvvi]<; Kal BtKatoavvr}<; 

2 pieyicrTO<; tcov totc ' Pco jxalcov, iBoKet Be TroXtTtKi)^ 
rjy€piovta<; ptdXXov ?) crTpaTtcoTiK?)<; otKeio<; eivat, 
tcov TrpaypLaTcov avTcov ttoOovvtcov tov Yiopanfiov 
ov BtepteXX^aev otttj Tpd7rrjTai, irpoaBel^ Be to?9 
dptCTois eavTov direBetx^V (XTpaTevptaTo^ i)yepcov 
iirl tov AeiuBov rjBr) iroXXa r^<? 'IraXta? KeKtvi)- 
KOTa Kal ttjv €vt6<; "AX7recov TaXaTtav KaTeyoina 
Bid VtpovTOV aTpaTevptaTt, 

1 KaT€<TK<zvaKas with Eekker and S : irapecK^vaKas. 
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best of men, because you influenced the people to 
take this course. Now, however, it is time for you 
to be wide awake and watchful of your interests; 
you have made your adversary stronger than your- 
self." But Sulla showed most clearly that he was not 
well-disposed to Pompey by the will which he wrote. 
For whereas he bequeathed gifts to other friends, 
and made some of them guardians of his son, he 
omitted all mention of Pompey. And yet Pompey 
bore this with great composure, and loyally, inso- 
much that when Lepidus and sundry others tried to 
prevent the body of Sulla from being buried in the 
Campus Martius, or even from receiving public burial 
honours, he came to the rescue, and gave to the 
interment alike honour and security. 1 

XVI. Soon after the death of Sulla, 2 his prophecies 
were fulfilled, and Lepidus tried to assume Sulla's 
powers. He took no circuitous route and used no 
pretence, but appeared at once in arms, stirring up 
anew and gathering about himself the remnants of 
faction, long enfeebled, which had escaped the hand 
of Sulla. His colleague, Catulus, to whom the in- 
corrupt and sounder element in the senate and people 
attached themselves, was the greatest Roman of the 
time in the estimate set upon his wisdom and justice, 
but was thought better adapted for political than 
military leadership. The situation itself, therefore 
demanded Pompey, who was not long in deciding 
what course to take. He took the side of the nobility, 
and was appointed commander of an army against 
Lepidus, who had already stirred up a large part of 
Italy and was employing Brutus to hold Cisalpine 
Gaul with an army. 

1 Cf. the Sulla, chapter xxxviii. 
a 78 B.C. 
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3 Tcov fiev ovv clXXcov eKpdrt]a€ paBicos iireXOcbv 627 
o YlofjLTn'fio^' iv Be Movtlvt] t?)<> VaXaTias avre- 
kclO^to tw Bpourw crv^vbv yjpbvov iv u> AiiriBos 

€77 i TVjV 'Y*(0p,T]V pV€l<s KCLl 77 pOO~ tCaQ lj/JL€VO<; €%(jd0€V 

viraieiav ffrei BevTepav, b^Xcp 7roXXo) BeBLTTo- 

4 fxevos tov<% evBov. eXvae Be tov (poftov iirtaToXr] 
irapa Ylofi7n]tov ko fJLLa 8 eio~ a /caroipOa) kotos avev 
fta^)/<f rbv iroXefiov. 6 jap Bpovros, ehe irapa- 

Soi/S TT]V hvVCLfJUV CIVTOS, €LT€ TTpoBoOel? /i6Ta- 

fiaXofxkvris ifC€Lvt]<; f eVe^expicre tw YlofMTrrj'lo) to 
awfia, /cat Xafitov iTnrels irpo7rop,7rovs arrey^co- 
prjaev els ttoXI^vlov tl tcov irepi tov TldBov, oirov 
/jl€@* ijfiipav fiiav, iirnriix-tyavTos clvtw tov Ylofi- 

5 7T7]tov TejAiviov, dvrjpeQiy teal ttoXX^v hcr^ev airb 
tovtov Ylo/jbTnj'ios aiTiav. yeypacpws yap evOvs 
iv apXV T VS ^Ta^oXrjS 737)69 ttjv o~vyKXr}TOv a><? 
ifcodv avT&> irpoaOoiTo BpovTos, €T€pas avOts 
eirefi^rev iiriGToXas avy prj puevov tov dvOpcorrov 
fcaTrjyopovaas. tovtov BpovTos rjv vlbs o Kac- 
o~apa avv Kaaaio) KTeLvas, dvifp ojjlouos tco iraTpl 
IxrjTe 7roX€fi7)aas fii)Te diroOavoyVy cos iv tols Trepl 

6 i/cecvov yeypairTai, AerrtBos fiev ovv evOvs 
i/cTreawv t?]S 'IraXta? direnepaaev els lapBova* 
tedfeei vocrijaas iTeXevTtjcre Si' ddvpuav, ov tgjv 
Trpay/xaTcov, cos cpaaiv, dXXd ypafifiaTta) irepi- 
Treatov it* ov poiye'iav tlvcl t?]S yvvat/cbs i<f)copaae. 

XVII. A€7r/Sa> Be ovBev opioios aTpaTrjybs 
'Ifirjplav KaTeyjuzv ^epTwptos iirrjcopeiTo 'Vcofiaiois 
cpoffepos, oiairep iir €crx aTOljl voaypa tcov ifi- 
tpvXicov TToXejJicov els tovtov tov dvBpa awep- 

pVTJKOTCOV, TTOWOVS fJilv ^Br) TCOV iXaTTOVOJV tnpa- 
1 «V €0-x«Tt»> Stephanus, Coraes, and S : i<Tx arov * 
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Other opponents against whom Ponipey came were 
easily mastered by him, but at Mutina, in Gaul, lie 
lay a long while besieging Brutus. Meanwhile, 
Lepidus had made a hasty rush upon Rome, and 
sitting down before it, was demanding a second con- 
sulship, and terrifying the citizens with avast throng 
of followers. But their fear was dissipated by a 
letter brought from Pompey, announcing that he 
had brought the war to a close without a battle. 
For Brutus, whether he himself betrayed his army, 
or whether his army changed sides and betrayed 
him, put himself in the hands of Pompey, and 
receiving an escort of horsemen, retired to a little 
town upon the Po. Here, after a single day had 
passed, he was slain by Geminius, who was sent by 
Pompey to do the deed. And Pompey was much 
blamed for this. For as soon as the army of Brutus 
changed sides, he wrote to the senate that Brutus 
had surrendered to him of his own accord ; then he 
sent another letter denouncing the man after he had 
been put to death. The Brutus who, with Cassius, 
killed Caesar, was a son of this Brutus, a man who 
was like his father neither in his wars nor in his 
death, as is written in his Life. As for Lepidus, 
moreover, as soon as he was expelled from Italy, he 
made his way over to Sardinia. There he fell sick 
and died of despondency, which was due, as we are 
told, not to the loss of his cause, but to his coming 
accidentally upon a writing from which he discovered 
that his wife was an adulteress. 

XVII. But a general quite unlike Lepidus, namely 
Sertorius, was in possession of Spain, and was threat- 
ening the Romans like a formidable cloud. As if 
for a final disease of the state, the civil wars had 
poured all their venom into this man. He had 
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rrjywv dvyprj/cora, MereXXa) Be Vila) tot6 avp,- 

2 TreirXeypievov, dvSpt Xapurpth ptev /cat 7roXep,tfc<p, 
hotcovvTi he dpyoTepov virb yi'jpa)? eireaOai toZ<? 
Kaipots tov iroXe/JiOv, Kol airoXeiTTeaOaL tcov 
<jt pay jJLCLT oyv dpira^Ofxevoyv 6^vti]tl kccl Tayei> tov 
^eprcoplov 7Tapa/36Xa)$ fcal XycrrpifcdoTepov aura) 
Trpoacpepopuevov, teal TaparrovTOs ivehpai? kol 
7T€ pihpo pals dvhpa vopilpLayu uOXrjrrjv dydvcov xal 

3 £i/Wz/4€a>? araatp^ou KaX fiapelas rjyepcova. 77^09 
raOra Yiopbirifio^ eytav Ti]v crrpaTiav vcj) eavTco 
&ie7rpaTT€TO MeTeXXo) irepL^OrjvaL /3o?y#oV fcal 
KarXou KeXevovTos ov hieXvev, a\\' iv roZ<? 
ottXols r)v irepl t?]V ttoXiv, del Tivas iroiovpievos 
7rpo<pdcrec<;, eco? eScotcav avra) T7]v dp%))v Aevfclov 

4 Qik'nnrov yvoypbrjv elirovTO^. ore teal cpacrtv ev 
GvyKXr)T(p 7rv0opLevov rivbs teal 8avpLa^ovTO<$ el 
Ylopbirifiov dvOvirarov oierat Betv €K7repL<f)d tjvat 
t&lXiTnros* " Ovk eyooye," <f>di>ac tov ^PIXcttttov, 
" dXX* avd' vTraTcov,^ a><? dpi<poTepov<; tovs tots 
virarevovTas ovSevbs dglovs 6Wa9. 

XVIII. 'E7re6 8e t?7? 'Ifiiiplas uyjrdpLevos 6 
UojjLTrrf'ios, ola (piXel Trpbs veov So^av rjyejuovos, 
erepovs reus eXirlaiv eVoi?;cre tovs dvdpcD7rov$ kcu 
ra pbij irdvv fiejSalcos tQ> Xeprcoplcp avvecrTWTa 
tcov eOvasv etuveZro teal pL€TejBdXXeTO y Xoyovs 

VTT€pT](f)dvOV^ 6 HepTCDplO? KCLTCC TOV TLopTTTjlOV 

Steairetpe, fcal o-fcwTTTOdv eXeye vdpO^tcos av avTtp 
Sefjaai kcu ctkvtovs eirl tov iratha tovtov, el pii) 
TrjV ypavv i/celvr)V e^o^eiTO, Xeyoov tov MeTeX- 
2 Xov. €py<p p*evroc (pvXaTTOfievos acpoSpa /cat 
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already slain many of the inferior commanders, and 
was now engaged with Metellus Pius, an illustrious 
man and a good soldier, but, as men thought, too slow 
by reason of his years in following up the oppor- 
tunities of war, and outdistanced when events swept 
along at high speed. For Sertorius attacked him 
recklessly and in robber fashion, and by his ambus- 
cades and flanking movements confounded a man 
who was practised in regular contests only, and com- 
manded immobile and heavy-armed troops. 1 Pompey, 
therefore, who kept his army under his command, 
tried to get himself sent out to reinforce Metellus, and 
although Catulus ordered him to disband his soldiers, 
he would not do so, but remained underarms near the 
city, ever making some excuse or other, until the 
senate gave him the command, on motion of Lucius 
Philippus. On this occasion, too, they say that a 
certain senator asked with amazement if Philippus 
thought it necessary to send Pompey out as pro- 
consul. " No indeed ! " said Philippus, " but as 
pro-consuls," implying that both the consuls of that 
year were good for nothing. 

XVIII, When Pompey arrived in Spain, 2 the 
reputation of a new commander produced the usual 
results ; he transformed the men of Metellus with 
fresh hopes, and those nations which were not very 
firmly leagued with Sertorius began to be restless 
and change sides. Thereupon Sertorius disseminated 
haughty speeches against Pompey, and scoffingly 
said he should have needed but a cane and whip 
for this boy, were he not in fear of that old woman, 
meaning Metellus. 3 In fact, however, he kept very 
close watch on Pompey, and was afraid of him, and 

1 Cf. the Sertorius, xii. 5. 2 In 70 B.C. 

3 Cf. the Sertorius, xix. 6. 
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SeSoi/co)*; rbv Hofi7n']iov da^aXearepov iaiparrj- 
yet. koI yap 6 Me'reXXo*?, oirep ovtc dv T£<? ayijOr], 
^LereOpvirro ra> /3lo) KOfiiSf) 7rpo? t<z<? fjSovas 
ivSeScD/ccoSj koX /jb€jd\t] tis eh oyKov Kal ttoXv- 
reXetav i^al^vr}? eyeyovei fiera^oXrj irepl avrov, 
coare to) YLofi7rrito) Kal rovro dav/jiaarrjv evvoiav 
afia 86%r) <f>epetv, emrelvovri rrjv evreXeiav rrj^ 
8iatTi]<; ov TToXXrjs e7rir7]8evcre(o<; Seofievijv <j)vcret 
yap 7}v crct>(f>pG)v koX rerayfievo<; iv rah eiridv- 

3 Tov Se iroXefiov rroXXas iSea? e^oyro?, rjviaae 
fxaXicrra rbv YlopLirifiov rj Aavpcovos aXcoais vtto 628 
^eprcoplov. tcvickovcrOai yap avrov olr]0els Kal 
rt fieyaXrjyopi'iaas, avrbs i^aicfcvrjs dve<f>dvr) irepi- 
e^op-evo^ KVKXcp' Kal Sia rovro KcvetaOai 8e8i<o$ 
eVeioe Kai arrtpnr pap,evi]V rrjv ttoXlv avrov irapbv- 
TO?. 'Epevvtov Se /cat Yiepirevvav, av&pas ijye- 
fAOViKOvs rcov 7T/)09 -ieprcopiov Kar arre^evyorwv 
Kal crrparyyovvrcov eKeiva), viKrjaa? irepl OvaXev 
rlav vTrep fivptovs direKreivev. 

XIX. 'Evrap^ek Se rfj irpd^ei koX fxeya <f)po- 
vcov eV avrov eairevhe ^Seprcoptov, a?9 /xt) /xera- 
vyoi t?}? viKr]^; MereXXo?. irepl Be ^EovKpaivt 
TTorafxw rrjs r/pepas rjh-q reXevrcoo-rjs avvefiaXov 
ra? Svvdpeis, SeSzoTe? eTreXOelv rbv MeVeXXcw, 

2 o fiev fAovos, 6 Be a>? pLOvcp Biaywvicrairo. rb 
pev ovv TeXo? dpcfycBoljov ea^ev 6 dycov eKarepov 
yap Odrepov /ce/?a? iviKr]ae' rcov Be o~rpar*]ycov 
izXeov rjveyKaro ^eprcopios' irpe^raro yap rb 
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therefore conducted his campaign with more caution. 
For Metellus, contrary to all expectation, had become 
luxurious in his way of living and had given himself 
up completely to his pleasures ; in fact, there had 
been all at once a great change in him towards pomp 
and extravagance, 1 so that this circumstance also 
brought Pompey an astonishing goodwill, and en- 
hanced his reputation, since lie always maintained 
that simplicity in his habits which cost him no great 
effort; for he was naturally temperate and orderly in 
his desires. 

The war had many phases, but what most vexed 
Pompey was the capture of Lauron by Sertorius. 
For when he supposed that his enemy was surrounded, 
and had made some boasts about it, all of a sudden 
it turned out that he was himself completely en- 
veloped. He was therefore afraid to stir, and had 
to look on while the city was burned before his 
eyes. 2 However, near Valentia he conquered 
Herennius and Perpenna, men of military experience 
among the refugees with Sertorius, and generals 
under him, and slew more than ten thousand of their 
men. 

XIX. Elated by this achievement and full of 
pride, he made all haste to attack Sertorius himself, 
that Metellus might not share in the victory. By 
the river Sucro, though it was now late in the day, 
they joined battle, both fearing the arrival of 
Metellus; the one wished to fight alone, the other 
wished to have only one antagonist. Well, then, 
the struggle had a doubtful issue, for one wing on 
each side was victorious ; but of the generals, 
Sertorius bore away the more honour, for he put to 

1 Cf. the Sertorius, xiii. 1 f. 

8 Cf. the Sertorius, chapter xviii. 
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KCL&* av-rov eicelvos avTCTa^Oeh. Ylopirrjia) Be 
dvrjp peyas ittttottj 7re£o9 icpcopfiijcre' avfjurecov- 
tcdv S' eh to avrb kclI yevopevaiv ev XajBah cnre- 
GKY}y\rav at TrXrjyal tcov %i<ficov eh ra<; ^elpa^ 

UfMpOLV, OV% OfjLOLQ)$' €Tp(O07) fJL€l> ydp 6 HopTnjio* 

3 fiovov y exelvov Be aireKotye ttjv ^elpa. irXeiovcov 
Be crvvBpapovTCov eir % avTOv, t?}<» Tpoirfj? ye- 
yevrjfievT)?, apeXirLarax; Btecpvye, irpoepevos tov 

L7T7TOV Toh TToXepLLOtS (pokapd ^pVCTO. KCLI KOG pOV 

d^cov iroXXov TTepiKeLfievov. ravra yap Biavepo- 
puevoi teal irepl tovtcdv pLay^opbevoi irpb^ dXXijXov? 

4 a7reXel<f>6r)<jav. ap,a Be *)p,epa irapeTa^avTO pev 
cifji^oTepoi iraXiv eKfSejBatovpevoL to vitcr)pa> Me- 
reXXov Be irpoaiovTos dve^ajp^aev 6 ^.epTcoptos 
a/ceBaaOepTL tw crrpaTO), roiavrac yap rjcrav at 
BiaXvaeis icai irdXtv avvBpopal tu>v dvOpcoircov 
coare 7ToXXd/ct<? piovov irXavacrOai tov HepTcopcov, 
TToXXatci? Be avOts eirievai puvpidat irevTefcaiBe/ca 
GTpaTias, coairep x eL H-^PP 0VV i^accjyv)]^ TrtpLirXd- 
p,evov* 

5 f O B ovv Tlopbirrjlo^y eirel p,€Ta ti]v pid^qv 
diri]VTa tQ) MereXXco teal irXtjaiov aXXrjXcov 
yaav, etceXevaev v<peivcu ra? pdfiBov?, Oepairevoov 
ri)9 irpovyovTa Tip,jj tov MeTeXXov. 6 Be kcl\ 
tovto Bt,€fcd)Xvae koX TaXXa xpr/aTOS r\v dvrjp 
irepl avTov, ovBev d>9 viraTi/ca) /cal 7rpea/3vT€pcp 
vepioav eavT(h irXeov, aXX* ?; to avvOrjpa tcoivf) 
(TT paTOireBevovTcov eh diravTas e^eTrepuireTO irapd 
MereWoir tcl iroXXa Be ^coph eaTpaToweBevovTo. 

6 BieKOTTTe yap axtTovs teal Bugty) ttoiklXos tov 6 
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flight the enemy in front of his position. But 
Pompey, who was on horseback, was attacked by a 
tall man who fought on foot ; when they came to 
close quarters and were at grips, the' strokes of their 
swords fell upon each other's hands, but not with 
like result, for Pompey was merely wounded, where- 
as he lopped off the hand of his opponent. Then, 
when more foes rushed upon him together, his troops 
being now routed, he made his escape, contrary to 
all expectation, by abandoning to the enemy his 
horse, which had golden head-gear and ornamented 
trappings of great value. They fought with one 
another over the division of these spoils, and so 
were left behind in the pursuit. 1 At break of day, 
however, both generals drew up their forces again 
to make the victory assured, but on the approach of 
Metellus, Sertorius retired and his army dispersed. 
His men were accustomed to scatter in this way, and 
then to come together again, so that often Sertorius 
wandered about alone, and often took the field again 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand men, 
like a winter torrent suddenly swollen. 

Pompey, then, when he went to meet Metellus 
after the battle and they were near each other, 
ordered his lictors to lower their fasces, out of 
deference to Metellus as his superior in rank. But 
Metellus would not allow this, and in all other ways 
was considerate of him, not assuming any superiority 
as a man of consular rank and the elder, except that 
when they shared the same camp the watchword was 
given out to all from the tent of Metellus ; but for 
the most part they encamped apart. For their 
versatile enemy used to cut off their communications 

1 Cf. the Sertorius, xix. 4. 
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TroXepuos Kal Beivbs iv fipayei irohXaypv irepi- 
<f>avr)vai Kal pierayayeiv air aXXcov eh aXXovs 
dycbvas. reXos Be ire pi no-maty fiev dyopds, Xr}'i~ 
fo/zaw Be ti]V ywpav, iircKparcov Be T/79 daXdcr- 
0-779, i^eftaXev afufyorepov? t>}9 v(p* eavrbv '1/3*7- 
ptas, dvayKacxOevra^; eh dXXorptas Kaiafyvyelv 
iirapyla^ airopLa rwv €7riTr}Beto)V t 

XX. Uo/A7n]io<; Be rd nrXelaja rcov IBlcov 
i£av7j\(D/ca>s Kal KaraK€)(p7}pevo<; eh rbv -noXepLOV, 
rjTei -xpripLara rrjv crvy/cXijrov, o>9 a<fii!;6pL€vo<; eh 
'IraXiav puera tt?9 Swa/iew? el pbrj irepnroiev. 
virarevayv Be AevxoXXo? rore Kal UopLTT^tw puev 
tbv Bidcf>opo<$ t pLVcopbevos 8' eavrcp rbv McdpiBariKov 
irokepbov, eairevaev aTroaraXrjvat rd XP ) l/ JiaTa > 
<fio/3ovpL€vo<; alrlav UopLTrrjtcp irapaax^v Seo/zeW 
Xeprcopcov dfatvat Kal 717)09 MiOpiBdrrjv rpaire- 
adai, \ap,7rpbv p*v eh Bo^av, evpLerayelpiGTov he 

2 (fyacvoptevov dvraycopLarrjv, iv tovtio Be. OvijcrKec 
Seprdypios virb rcov (plXcDV BoXo(f)ovr}0eh' a>v Hep- 
7T€vva<; 6 Kopv<pat6raTO<; eVe^etp?o-ei> €Kelv(p ia 
aura iroielv, dirb rcov avrcov pev oppucop^evo^ Bvvd- 
pecov Kal 7rapaaKevcov t rbv Be -^poapievov avrah 
6polco<z ovk eyusv Xoyurpov. evOvs ovv o TLopb- 
7r?7to9 iire^eXOtov Kal pepbjBopLevov iv roh it pay - 
paat rbv Yiepirevvav KarapadcoVy BeXeap avrw 629 
Bexa (nrelpas v<f>r]K€V f eh to ireStov Bia<rirapr}vai 

3 KeXeucras. Tpairopevov Be 777509 ravra^ eKelvov 
Kal Blwkovtos, adpovs i-ntfyaveh Kal avvd\]ra<; 
pidxv v eKpdnjae ttuvtcov. Kal Biecpddpyaav oi 
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and separate them, and showed great skill in appearing 
in many places within a short time, and in drawing 
them from one contest into another. And finally, 
by cutting off their supplies, plundering the country, 
and getting control of the sea, he drove both of 
them out of that part of Spain which was under him, 
and forced them to take refuge in other provinces 
for lack of provisions. 1 

XX. When Pompey had exhausted most of his 
private resources and spent them on the war, he asked 
money of the senate, threatening to come back to 
Italy with his army if they did not send it. Lucullus 
was consul at this time, and was not on good terms 
with Pompey, but since he was soliciting the conduct 
of the Mithridatic war for himself, made great efforts 
to have the money sent, 2 for fear of furthering 
Pompey 's desire to let Sertorius go, and march 
against Mithridates, an antagonist whose subjection, 
as it was thought, would bring great glory and 
involve little difficulty. But in the meantime 
Sertorius was treacherously killed by his friends, 3 
and Perpenna,the ringleader among them, attempted 
to carry on his work. He had indeed the same 
forces and equipment, but lacked equal judgement 
in the use of them. Accordingly, Pompey took the 
field against him at once, and perceiving that he had 
no fixed plan of campaign, sent out ten cohorts as a 
decoy for him, giving them orders to scatter at 
random over the plain. Perpenna attacked these 
cohorts, and was engaged in their pursuit, when 
Pompey appeared in force, joined battle, and won a 
complete victory. Most of Perpenna's officers 

1 Cf. the Se?'torius, chapter xxi. 

2 Cf. the Lucullus, v. 2 f. 

3 In 72 B.C., two years after Lucullus had set out against 
Mithridates. 
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TrXelarot royv fjyefiovtov ev rfj ^dyr^ % Hep- 
irevvav a^Oevra Trpbs avrbv cnreKreivev, ovtc 
dydpicnos ovS* dfiv^fioov yevojievos tcov irepl 
^uceXiav, fc>9 eyKaXovcrtv eviot, fieydXy Se htavoia 
4 zeal crcorrjplq) tcov oXcov yvcofir} xpr/adjiievos. 6 
yap Ylepirevvas tcov ^epTcoplov ypafi/jbdrcov ye- 
yovios ftvpios ihelfcvvev eiricTToXds tcov iv 'Vcojir) 
SvvaTcoTaTCov dvhpcov, ot rd irapovra fcivrjaai 
fiovXo/ievot, 7rpdy/jLara teal fi€TacrTr]aat t>]v ttoXi- 
retav e/edXovv rbv Xeprdopiov eh rrjv ^IraXiav. 
(poftrjOels ovv 6 UofiTTj'fios ravra, fit) fxel^ovas 
dvaemjar) tcov 7T€7ravfi€vcov TroXe/jLcov, tov re Ylep- 
irevvav dveiXe kcli rd<; i7Tt<jToXa<; ov& dvayvovs 
Kari/cavaev. 

XXI. 'E/e Se tovtov irapafieivas yjpbvov oaov 
rd<; fxeylara^ Karaa/Seaat rapa^d^ /cat rd 
^XeyfJialvovra fidXiara /caraaTrjaai kol StaXvcrai 
tcov TrpayfJLaTCdVi dirr^yev eh y \raXlav rbv arpa- 
tov, aKfid^ovri tco BovXikco TToXificp Kara Tvyrjv 
(p€po/jL€VOs. 81b teal K/?acrcro9 6 cTTpaTrjybs ^irei^e 
7rapa/36Xco<> rrjv {idx*]Vy fcal Karevrv^rjaey Zva^- 
2 Xiovs Tpiatcoo-lovs inl fivptois Kjelvas. ov firjv 

dXXd KOI TOVTCp TOP YlofJLTTipOV el(T7T0L0V(T7)^ 

d/ico? ye 7T&>9 tco KctTopdcofiaTi t^9 tv^t]*?, irevra- 
Kia^Xtot (fievyovTes etc t>/9 At«%^9 evkireaov eh 
avrov, 0&9 diravTas hiafyQeipas, eypayjre 777)09 rrjv 
crvyfcXrjTOv VTrocpddaas cbs Kpdacros p<ev ex irapa- 
Ta£eo)9 veviKTjKe toi>9 fiovofxaxov*;, aurbs Se rbv 
iroXep-ov etc pi^cov iravrdixaaiv dvyprjfce, kol 
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perished in the battle, but Perpenna himself was 
brought before Pompey, who ordered him to be put 
to death. In this he did not show ingratitude, nor 
that he was unmindful of what had happened in 
Sicily, 1 as some allege against him, but exercised 
great forethought and salutary judgement for the 
commonwealth. For Perpenna, who had come into 
possession of the papers of Sertorius, offered to 
produce letters from the chief men at Rome, who 
had desired to subvert the existing order and change 
the form of government, and had therefore invited 
Sertorius into Italy. Pompey, therefore, fearing 
that this might stir up greater wars than those now 
ended, put Perpenna to death and burned the letters 
without even reading them. 

XXI. After this, he remained in Spain long 
enough to quell the greatest disorders and compose 
and settle such affairs as were in the most inflam- 
matory state ; then he led his army back to Italv, 
where, as chance would have it, he found the 
servile war at its height. For this reason, too, 
Crassus, who had the command in that war, pre- 
cipitated the battle at great hazard, and was success- 
ful, killing twelve thousand three hundred of the 
enemy. Even in this success, however, fortune 
somehow or other included Pompey, since five 
thousand fugitives from the battle fell in his way, 
all of whom he slew, and then stole a march on 
Crassus by writing to the senate that Crassus had 
conquered the gladiators in a pitched battle, but 
that he himself had extirpated the war entirely. 2 

1 Cf. chapter x. 2, where there is nothing to imply that 
Perpenna put Pompey under obligations to him, except that 
he made no resistance. 

2 Cf. the Crassus, xi. 7. 
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ravra /3ov\o/jl6voi<; rjv oV evvoiav dfcpodadai fcai 
\eyeiv row 'Pco/xatof?. *J/3r)piav Se fcal ^eprcopiov 
ovSk iraifav dv t/9 elirev erepov koX /lltj UofiTrrjtov 
to irav epyov eivai. 

3 'Ev togclvty) Be rifif} fcal irpoaBoKia rov dvBpb<; 
o/xo)? evrjv teal viroyjrla T£9 teal Seo?, (£9 ov irpo- 
rjaofievov to arpdrev/ia, jBaBtovfievov Be St' 
ottXoov teal iiovapyias avritcpvs errl rrjv XvWa 
irokiTeLav, b'Oev oitc ekdrroves rjaav rebv Bi 

eVVOLdV Tpe^OVTWV Ka\ (f)l\o(f)pOVOV/JieVa)V kclS* 

4 oBbv 01 (f)6/3a) ravra rroiovvre^. eirel Be teal 
ravrrjp dveiXe rrjv vTrovoiav 6 Tio^irrjlo^ rrpoeiircov 
d<f>r)(T€Lv to arpdrevpa fiera rov Opt'ctfifiov, ev 
alridadai to?9 /Sacrtcatvovcri rrepirjv vitoXoittov, 
on r(p hrjfiw nrpocrvkjiei fidXkov eavrbv fj rf} 
fiovhff, teal to tt/9 &r) papula? d^cco/ia, SvWa 
tcaraftaXovTos, eyvooteev dviardvai teal yapl^eadai 

5 T0t9 7roXXoi9, orrep fjv aXrjdks. ov yap eariv 
ovrivos efifxavecrrepov 6 'Fco/iaicov rjpdaOrj S/}/xo9 
teal /idWov eiroQ-qaev fj rrjv dpxrjv av9i<; eiriBelv 
etceivrjv, ware teal Tiofirrrjiov evrvyj)p,a rroielaQai 
(ikya rov rov 7roXirev/iaro<; tcaipov, a>9 ovk dv 
evpovra %dpiv dWrjv fj rtjv evvoiav dfiel^jrerai 
rcov 7To\iro)V y el ravrrjv erepov 7rpoe\a/3e. 

XXII. tyr)<})LcrdevTO<; ovv avra> Bevrkpov Qpidfi- 
j3ov tcai VTrareias ov Bid ravra Oavfiaarbs ehotcet 
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And it was agreeable to the Romans to hear this said 
and to repeat it, so kindly did they feel towards him ; 
while as for Spain and Sertorius, there was no one 
who would have said, even in jest, that the entire 
work of their subjugation was performed by any 
one else than Pompey. 

Nevertheless, mingled with the great honour 
shown the man and the great expectations cherished 
of him, there was also considerable suspicion and 
fear ; men said he would not disband his army, but 
would make his way by force of arms and absolute 
power straight to the polity of Sulla. Wherefore 
those who ran out and greeted him on his way, out 
of their goodwill, were no more numerous than those 
who did it out of fear. But Pompey soon removed 
this suspicion also by declaring that he would dis- 
band his army after his triumph. Then there re- 
mained but one accusation for envious tongues to 
make, namely, that he devoted himself more to the 
people than to the senate, and had determined to 
restore the authority of the tribunate, which Sulla 
had overthrown, and to court the favour of the 
many; which was true. For there was nothing on 
which the Roman people had more frantically set 
their affections, or for which they had a greater 
yearning, than to behold that office again. Pompey 
therefore regarded it as a great good fortune that he 
had the opportunity for this political measure, since 
he could have found no other favour with which to 
repay the goodwill of his fellow-citizens, if another 
had anticipated him in this. 

XXII. Accordingly, a second triumph was de- 
creed him, 1 and the consulship. It was not on this 
account, however, that men thought him admirable 

1 In 71 s c. 
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koI fieyas, dXX? i/celvo reKfi^piov ertoiovvro TT79 
XainrpoTTjro^, on Kpacrcro?, dvrjp rcov rore tto\i- 

T€VOfl€VG)V 7T \0UCT LCDTCLTOS Kal heiVOTaTOS eliretV 

Kal fxeytaro^t avrov re Tiofirrrjlov virep^povcov 
Kal T01/9 a\Xov<$ airavra^^ ovk i0dppi]aev vrta- 
relav fierievat rrporepov rj Tlofi7rrjtov BerjOrjvai. 

2 Kal fievroi Uofnrrfios riydirrjae^ iraXai Zeofievos 
yjpeias rivo? virdp^ai Kal (piXavOpcoirca^ 77/309 
avrov &crre Kal he^tovaOai 7rpo0vfiG>$ Kal rrapa- 
KoXelv rov Srjfiov, errayyeXXofievos y^dpiv e%eiv 
ovk eXarrova rov crvvdpxovTOS r) 7-779 apx?}?* 

3 ov firjv dXX* d r JTohei')(6evTe<; vrtaroi Siecpepovro 
irdvra Kal irpocreKpovov dXXrfKois' Kal ev fxev 630 
rfj /SovXr) fxaXkov ta^vev 6 Kpdaaos, ev Be ra> 
&7]/i(p fieya to Y\ofjLirr)'lov Kpdros ?]v. Kal yap 
drrehwice rijv hrjfxapxlav avrw, /cat Ta9 St/ca? 
rrepielhev av9i<; eh tou9 iirrreas vofico /iera(f>€po- 
ILevas;* i)hiurov Be Oeafxa tw Bi)/jlo) irapeuyev 
avrb<; eavrov rrjv arparelav 7rapairovfievo<>. 

4 "E#09 yap eart 'Vco/iatcov rots iTTTrevcriv, orav 
crrparevcFtevrai rov vopbtfiov ^povov, dyeiv eh 
dyopdv rov lttttov eirl tou? Bvo avSpas ov? rifiijrd^ 
KaXovcri, KaX KarapiO jxrjcraiievov^ tcov arparrjyoiv 
Kal avroKparopoyv eKacrrov v<f 01$ ecrparevaavrOy 
Kal hovras evQvvas 7-779 crrpareLas d^teadai. 
ve/xerac Be Kal rifit} Kal dri/ita 7rpocrj]Kovaa T019 
/3to*9 €Kacrro)v. 

5 Tore Br) irpoeKdOrjvro fiev 01 rifirjral TeXXio? 
Kal AevrXo? ev Koafio), Kal rrdpoBos rjv roav 
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and great, nay, they considered this circumstance a 
proof of his splendid distinction, that Crassus, the 
richest statesman of his time, the ablest speaker, 
and the greatest man, who looked down on Pompey 
himself and everybody else, had not the courage 
to sue for the consulship until he had asked the 
support of Pompey. Pompey, moreover, was de- 
lighted, since he had long wanted an opportunity 
of doing him some service and kindness, and there- 
fore granted his request readily and solicited the 
people in his behalf, announcing* that he should be 
no less grateful to them for such a colleague than 
for the consulship. Notwithstanding, after they had 
been elected consuls, they differed on all points, and 
were constantly in collision. 1 In the senate, Crassus 
had more weight; but among the people the power 
of Pompey was great. For he gave them back their 
tribunate, and suffered the courts of justice to be 
transferred again to the knights by law. 2 But the 
most agreeable of all spectacles was that which he 
afforded the people when he appeared in person and 
solicited his discharge from military service. 

It is customary for a Roman knight, when he has 
served for the time fixed by law, to lead his horse 
into the forum before the two men who are called 
censors, and after enumerating all the generals and 
imperators under whom he has served, and render- 
ing an account of his service in the field, to receive 
his discharge. Honours and penalties are also 
awarded, according to the career of each. 

At this time, then, the censors Gellius and 
Lentulus were sitting in state, and the knights were 

1 Cf. the Crassus, xii. 1 f. 

2 By a law passed in the time of Sulla, only senators were 
eligible as judges. 
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lirirkwv i^era^ofxevct)v J axpOr] Be Uofi7n]'io<; dvwOev 
eV dyopdv KaTepxopevos, ra fiev aWa Trapdarj/xa 
tt]<z apXV? eX C0V > a ^ T0 ? Be Sid %€ipo? dycov tov 
lttttov. &)? S' €771/9 r/v teal KaTa<f>av*)<; eyeyovet, 
Kekevaas Biaaxeiv tov? pa/3Bo(f)6pov<z ray fii]paTi 

6 7T poarjyaye tov lttttov. rjv Be ra> Bij/ia) Oavfia 
teal GtcdTrr) iraaa, tov$ re ap^ovra^ alBa)? a/ia 
Kai X a P a Trpos r h v o^friv eax €Vt elra 6 fiev 
7T pea /3vt epos rjpcoTTjae' "Tivvddvopai aov, 5> 
UoLnrtf'ie Mdyve, el irdaa<; iarpdrevaaL ra<; Kara 
vollov aTparetas" HoLnri'/ios Be LieydXrj cfxtivr}, 
" Tldaas" elirev, <( iaTpdrevfiat, /cat irdaa^ V7r* 
ifiavrw avTO/cpdropi" tovto d/covcra? 6 Btjlios 
e^etcpaye, real /caraaxelv ov/eeri ttjv ftorjv vtto 
p^a/?a9 rfv, cU' dvaGTawes oi ri/xyjral irpoeiTepi- 
ttov clvtov 01/caBe, x a P L K°l xev0L T0 ^ 7ro\nat$ 
eiroLtevoi^ /ecu KpoTovatv. 

XXIII. "HSt; Be rrjs dpxv? 7repaivofiein]<; tw 
Hojji7rT]tq) f t% Be 777909 Kpdaaov av^ofievrj<; Bia~ 
cf)opd<; t Td'ios ti$ Avpi]\io<;, dgioypa fiev Ittttikov 
e^coVj f3i(p Be dirpdyfiovt Ke^py/ievo*;, i/c/cXijaias 
overt]? dvafids enl to /3r)Lia teal irpoce\6cov ecfyr/ 
/card tou9 vttvovs avra> tov Aia (fcavrjvai, /eeXev- 
ovra T0Z9 virdroi? cf)pdo~cu fir) rrporepov dirodeaOat 

2 tj]V dpyrp! r\ (f)lXov<; dXXijXois yeveadau pr\6ev- 
tcov Be tovtcov 6 fiev Tiofnrrjlos rjavxlav rjyev 
€<TTtt>9, 0 Be Kpdaaos dp^dfievos Be%iova6ai teal 
irpoaayopeveiv clvtov, '* QvBev" elirev, " olpcu 
iroielv dyevves ovBe rairetvov, a> ttoXItclI) Holi- 
7rrjt(p Trporepos evBtBovs, bv VLieis firjiroy fiev 
yeveicovra Meyav r/^td>aare KaXeiv y pi]7rco Be 
fierexovTL fBovXrjs etyi^iaaaOe Bvo 6 pidpifiovs" 
etc tovto v BiaWayevTes direOevTO ttjv dpxt'jv* 
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passing in review before them, when Pompey was 
seen coming down the descent into the forum, other- 
wise marked by the insignia of his office-, but lead- 
ing his horse with his own hand. When he was near 
and could be plainly seen, he ordered his lictors to 
make way for him, and led his horse up to the 
tribunal. The people were astonished and kept 
perfect silence, and the magistrates were awed and 
delighted at the sight. Then the senior censor put 
the question: "Pompeius Magnus, I ask thee whether 
thou hast performed all the military services re- 
quired by law ? " Then Pompey said with a loud 
voice: "I have performed them all, and all under 
myself as imperator." On hearing this, the people 
gave a loud shout, and it was no longer possible to 
check their cries of joy, but the censors rose up and 
accompanied Pompey to his home, thus gratifying 
the citizens, who followed with applause. 

XXIII. When Pompey's term of office was now 
about to expire, and his differences with Crassus 
were increasing, a certain Cains Aurelius, who, 
though belonging to the equestrian order, had never 
meddled in public affairs, ascended the rostra at an 
assembly of the people, and came forward to say that 
Jupiter had appeared to him in his sleep, bidding him 
tell the consuls not to lay down their office before 
they had become friends. After these words had 
been said, Pompey stood motionless, but Crassus took 
the initiative, clasped his hand and greeted him, and 
then said: "I think I do nothing ignoble or mean, 
my fellow-citizens, in yielding first to Pompey, whom 
you were pleased to call Magnus when he was still 
beardless, and to whom you decreed two triumphs 
before he was a senator." Upon this, they were 
reconciled, and afterwards laid down their office. 1 
1 Cf. the Crassus. xii, 3 f. 
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3 Kal Kpdaaos fxev ovirep e£ upXV? eTkero 
TpoTrov tov (SLov Ste^vXarre, Tlofiirrjlo^ Be rd? 
re ttoXXcl? dveBvero avvrjyopla? Kal tyjv dyopav 
Kara fxucpov cnrekeiire Kal irporjei airavloi^ eU to 
87]p,6<Jiov> del Be fiera 7rXi]8ov<;. ov yap i]v ere 
pdBiov 6')(Xov %w/3i? ivTWxelv ovB 1 IBelv avrov, 
a\\ y tfBiaros opuov ttoXXol? Kal aOpoois icpaLvero, 
ae/MvorrjTa 7rept/3aXX6/jLevo<; ck tovtov rf] o^rei 
Kal ojkov, raZ<? Be tcjv ttoXXcov ivrev^eai Kal 
avvr)Qeiai^ clOlktqv olofievo? Betv to d^ifojia Bia- 

4 rrjpelv. 6 yap iv tfiarto) /3to<? eTriafyaXrjs iari 
7T/309 dBo^iav rot? 6K tojv ottXmv fieydXots Kal 
7T/309 lo-orr/ra BrjpLOTiKrjv aGV/jL/jLerpow avrol jiev 
yap Kal ivravOa Trpcoreveiv, J>9 6Kel t BiKatovai, 
toZ<? Be €K€t <j>epo pivots eXarrov ixnavBa yovv 
fjLTj irXeov eyetv ovk uvcktov i<rri. Bio rbv iv 
<TTpaT07reBot,$ Kal 0pidfj,/3oi<; XapLirpoVy orav iv 
dyopa Xd^(ocriVj vwo yelpa irotovwai Kal Kara- 
/3dXXovat, ra> Be diroXeyofievcp Kal biro^oipovvn 
T>)v iK€L TtfXTjv Kal Bvvaynv dv€7TL<f>8ovov (f>vXdrrov- 
giv. ioi]Xcoc€ be avrd ra 7rpdyp,ara per oXtyov 
Xpovov. 

XXIV. f H yap iretpaTtKr] Bvva/jLd d)pfii']6i] pev 
€K Kt\//aa9 to irpcorov, dpxh v irapaftoXov Xa- 
fiovcra Kal Xavddvovaav, <^povrj}ia Be Kal roXpav 
ea^ev iv to) ^IcOpLBariKw 7ro\e/x&), xPV {7acra rais 
2 fiaatXtKats virripealat^ eavrrfv. elra 'FcofiatcDV 631 
iv to?9 ifJL(f>vXLoc<; TToXefAQis irepl 6vpas rrjs 'Voipr}? 
avfiTreaovrcDVy epyjfios ovaa fypovpas rj OdXaaaa 
Kara iiiKpbv avrov? i^ecXKero Kal irporjyev, 
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Now, Crassus continued the manner of life which 
he had chosen at the outset; but Pompey ceased 
his frequent appearances as an advocate, gradually 
forsook the forum, rarely shewed himself in public, 
and when he did, it was always with a retinue of 
followers. In fact, it was no longer easy to meet 
him or even to see him without a throng around 
him, but he took the greatest pleasure in making 
his appearance attended by large crowds, encom- 
passing his presence thus with majesty and pomp, 
and thinking that he must keep his dignity free 
from contact and familiar association with the multi- 
tude. For life in the robes of peace has a dangerous 
tendency to diminish the reputation of those whom 
Avar has made great and ill suited for democratic 
equality. Such men claim that precedence in the 
city also which they have in the field, while those 
who achieve less distinction in the field feel it to be 
intolerable if in the city at any rate they have 119 
advantage. Therefore when the people find a man 
active in the forum who has shone in camps and 
triumphs, they depress and humiliate him, but when 
he renounces and withdraws from such activity, they 
leave his military reputation and power untouched 
by their envy. How true this is, events themselves 
soon showed. 

XXIV. The power of the pirates had its seat in 
Cilicia at first, and at the outset it was venturesome 
and elusive ; but it took on confidence and boldness 
during the Mithridatic war, 1 because it lent itself to 
the king's service. Then, while the Romans were 
embroiled in civil wars at the gates of Home, the 
sea was left unguarded, and gradually drew and 
enticed them on until they no longer attacked navi- 

1 88-85, 83-81, 74 b.o. 
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ovtceri rot? irXeovat fiovov eiriTtdepevov^y dXXd 
Kal vyaov? teal iroXet? irapaXtovs eKKoirTOVTa?. 
ijhr] he Kal xpij/iacn Bvvarol teal yeveac XapLTrpol 
zeal to 1 (ppovelv d^iovpevot Bia^epeiv avhpe? 
eveftatvov et? ra XrjaTpiKa Kal peTel%ov, o>9 teal 
ho^av Ttva Kal <f>iXoTipiav tov epyov fyepovTOS. 

3 rjv he Kal vav<TTa6 fxa TroXXay^oOi iretpariKa Kal 
(f>pvKTOjpia Teruyta fieva, Kal cttoXol irpodkimrTov 
ov 7r\7}pco/idrcov pbvov evavhpLais ovhe re)(yai<; 
Kvf3epvrfT(A)v ovhe rd^ecn vecov Kal KovcpoTijcrtv 
e^ijaKTjpevoi irpbs to olk€iov epyov y dXXd tov 
(fiofiepov fidXXov avTcov to eirifyOovov eXvirei Kal 
v7repT]<$)avov s gtvX'uji ^pvaals Kal n apart •eTao~p,a- 
criv dXovpjoh Kal TrX&Tais €7rapyvpoi<; t coenrep 
ivTpv(f)d)VTO)v to) KaKovpyecv Kal KaXXcoTTL^Ofxevcov. 

4 ai/Xol he Kal ^aXpol Kal p,e6ai irapd iraaav 
clktt]V Kal GObpLaTObv ?)yep.oviKa)V apTTayal Kal 
iroXecov al^aXcoTcov diroXuTpcocrec^ oveihos fjaav 
ta)? 'PaypLaiayv i)yepLOVLa<;. eyevovTO S* ovv al fiev 
XyuTplhes vrjes virep ^tXta^, al he akovaai rroXeis 

5 vtt' avTMV TeTpaKociai. tcov he davXcov Kal 
dftdrcw irpoTepov tepcov e^eKo^av eiriovTes to 
KXdptov, to AiBvpiatoVy to %apioQ paKiov, tov ev 
'Epptovy r?)9 X0ovta<; vecov Kal tov ev y K7rcBavp(p 
tov ' AaKX7]7rtov Kal tov 'laOfioi Kal Tatvdpa) Kal 
KaXavpia tov Uocreihcovo^j tov Be 'A7ro\Xcovo<; 
tov ev 'Aktlq) Kal AevKaht, Trjs he "Upas tov ev 
Sa/xco, tov ev "Apyei, tov eirl AaKivicp. i;eva<; he 
8vala<; Wvov aifTol t«9 ev 'OXupirfd, Kal TeXerds 
Ttvas diropp^Tovs eTeXovv, wv i) tov McOpov Kal 
fieXP 1 & ev P° Btaaco^eTaL KaTahet^Becaa TrpcoTov 
v7r J eKeivodv. 

1 tI Sintenis, with SeA ; Bekker, with inferior MSS., t<£; 
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gators only, but also laid waste islands and maritime 
cities. And presently men whose wealth gave them 
power, and those whose lineage was illustrious, and 
those who laid claim to superior intelligence, began 
to embark on piratical craft and share their enter- 
prises, feeling that the occupation brought them a 
certain reputation and distinction. There were also 
fortified roadsteads and signal-stations for piratical 
craft in many places, and fleets put in here which 
were not merely furnished for their peculiar work 
with sturdy crews, skilful pilots, and light and 
speedy ships ; nay, more annoying than the fear 
which they inspired was the odious extravagance of 
their equipment, with their gilded sails, and purple 
awnings, and silvered oars, as if they rioted in their 
iniquity and plumed themselves upon it. Their 
flutes and stringed instruments and drinking bouts 
along every coast, their seizures of persons in high 
command, and their ransomings of captured cities, 
were a disgrace to the Roman supremacy. For, yon 
see, the ships of the pirates numbered more than a 
thousand, and the cities captured by them four 
hundred. Besides, they attacked and plundered 
places of refuge and sanctuaries hitherto inviolate, 
such as those of Claros, Didyma, and Samothrace ; 
the temple of Chthonian Earth at Hermione ; that 
of Asclepius in Epidaurus ; those of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus, at Taenarum, and at Calauria ; those of 
Apollo at Actium and Leucas ; and those of Hera at 
Samos, at Argos, and at Lacinium. They also 
offered strange sacrifices of their own at Olympus, 1 
and celebrated there certain secret rites, among 
which those of Mithras continue to the present time, 
having been first instituted by them. 

1 A town in southern Asia Minor, one of the strongholds 
of the pirates. 
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6 TiXeiara he ^cofialoLS evvftpiaavTes, en /cat 
Ta? oSovs avrcov avaftatvovres airo OaXdaar]^ 
ekrjt^ovTO /cal ra<; eyyvs iiravXeis e^e/co7Troj/. 
rfpiraaav he rrore /cal arpaTTjyovs huo ^e^rtXiov 
/cal ReXXivov ev rat? TtepLTroptyvpoLs, /cal rou? 
V7T7]p6Ta<; dfia fcal pafthofiopovs w)(ovto avv 
avTOL? i/celvoLS e%ovTe$. y\o) he /cal Qvyd- 
rr/p ' AvrcovloVj Q piafifti/cov dvhpos, ei<; dypbv 
ftahl^ovara, tcai ttoXXcov ^piffidroyv d7reXvTpa)9r). 

7 e/celvo he rfv v^piart/ccorarov. 07r6re yap ri? 
ea\a)/cco<; dvaj^orfaeie 'Pw/,ta?09 elvai real rovvofia 
<f>pdcreiev t efCTTeirXTf^dai irpoGiroiovfxevoi /cal heht,e- 
vai tou9 Te fjLT}pov<; iiraiovro /cal irpoakiriirTov 
avrcp, avyyvdifiriv e\eiv avriftoXovvres' 6 he 
eireiOeTO Taireivovs opcov /cal heofxevovs. i/c tov- 
tov he oi fiev virehovv to?? /caX/ciots aurov, 01 he 
rrjftevvov TrepiejBaXXov, a>? hrj fir) irdXiv dyvorjOeiT). 

8 ttoXvv he y^pbvov ovrco Karetpcoveuad/ievoL /cal 
diroXavaavie^ rod dvOpwrrov, reXos ev fiearo nre- 
Xdyei rcklfiatca TrpocrftaXovres e/ceXevov e/cfialveiv 
/cal dinevai ^alpovra, rbv he fir) fiovXo/ievov 
coOovvres avrol /carehvov. 

XXV. 'JLTreveifiaro he r) hvvafiis avri] iraaav 
Ofjiov tl Tr]v Kaff 1 ?;/xa? OdXaacrav, ware dirXovv 
/cal afiarov efiiropla irdarf yeveadai. tovto ht] 
fidXiara 'Pcofiaiovs eireo-Tpeyfre, OXifiofievovs rfj 
dyopa /cal airdviv fieydXrjv irpocrho/cwvTas, e/c- 
Trkfi^rai YlofMirifiov dfyaipifobfievov tcov ireiparcov 
2 T7)V ddXaaaav. eypayfre he Yaftivios, eh ra>v 
Ylofiirrftov cruvr)6(jdv, v6f.iov ov vavap^tav, avTi/cpvs 
he fiovap^iav avrQ> hihovra /cal hvvafiiv iirl 
irdvjas dv6 paiTTOvs dvvrrevOvvov. ihihov yap 
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But they heaped most insults upon the Romans, 
even going up from the sea along their roads and 
plundering there, and sacking the neighbouring 
villas. Once, too, they seized two praetors, SejT- 
tilius and Bellinus, in their purple-edged robes, and 
carried them away, together with their attendants 
and lictors. They also captured a daughter ot 
Antonius, a man who had celebrated a triumph, as 
she was going into the country, and exacted a large 
ransom for her. But their crowning insolence was 
this. Whenever a captive cried out that he was 
a Roman and gave his name, they would pretend to 
be frightened out of their senses, and would smite 
their thighs, and fall down before him entreating 
him to pardon them ; and he would be convinced of 
their sincerity, seeing them so humbly suppliant 
Then some would put Roman boots on his feet, and 
others would throw a toga round him, in order, 
forsooth, that there might be no mistake about him 
again. And after thus mocking the man for a long 
time and getting their fill of amusement from him, 
at last they would let down a ladder in mid ocean 
and bid him disembark and go on his way rejoicing ; 
and if he did not wish to go, they would push him 
overboard themselves and drown him. 

XXV. This power extended its operations over 
the whole of our Mediterranean Sea, making it un- 
navigable and closed to all commerce. This was 
what most of all inclined the Romans, who were 
hard put to it to get provisions and expected a great 
scarcity, to send out Pompey with a commission to 
take the sea away from the pirates. Gabinius, one 
of Pompey's intimates, drew up a law which gave 
him, not an admiralty, but an out-and-out monarchy 
and irresponsible power over all men. For the law 
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dpyeiv 6 vofios avTco t^9 €vt6<; 'Hpa/cXetcov 
tTTifkcov 6a\dcFcrr}^ t r/ireipov Be irday]^ enl gtcl- 
Blov$ T€rpafCO<JLOV<; cirrb OaXdcrcrr}*;. tovto Be ov 
Tvdvv iroXXa y^copla rrj<; virb 'Vco/JLalcov oiKov/ievT]^ 
to fierpov i%e(f>vy€v, dXXa ra /xeyiara tcov edvcov 
teal tcov fiacriXecov oi Svvarcorarot Tr€pieXa/i/3d- 

3 vovto. 77/309 Be tovtois eXeaffai TrevTeKalBeKa 632 
7rpea/3evTa<; avTOV i/c f3ovXr}<; eirl ra<; Kara fiepos 
rjyeftovla*;, ^prf/iara Be XapLfidveiv eK tcov tcl- 
pneicov Kal irapa tcov TeXcovcov oca /3ovXoito teal 
vavs Sia/coo-ias, Kvpiov ovra TrXiqdovs Kal xara- 
Xoyov aTpaTLas teal 7rXr]pcopidTcov ipentccov. 

' ' AvayvcocrOevTcov Be tovtcov 6 /ikv Brj/ios virep- 
(fivcos ehe^ajOy r^9 Be avyteXtfrov T019 /leyiarot^ 
teal hvvartoTuTois eBo^e fiel^ov fiev cpOovov, <f>6/3ov 
Be d^iov elvai to t^9 e%ovcria<; aTTepLXrjTTTov Kal 

4 dopiGTOv. 60 ev evicTTavro tco vo/ico, 7tXt]v Kat- 
aapo?' o5to9 Be crvvrjyopei tco vbjiw, Uofi7n]tov 
puev iXaxiara (ppovTL^cov, viroBvopevo? Be tov 
Brjfjiov il; dp)(f}<; eavTCO Kal KTco/ievos. oi Be aXXoi 

TOV JlofjL7T7]tOV aCpoBpCO? K ad YjTT TOVTO* Kal TCOV 

/xev viraTcov aTepos, elircov Trpbs avTov oti 'Pg)- 
fivXov tyXcov ov (f>evj~€Tai TavTov eKeivco TeXos, 
eKii'Bvvevcrev virb tov 7rXt]$ov<; Sta^Oaprjvar 

5 KaTXov Be KaTa tov vo/iov 7rpocreX96vTO<;, iroXXrjv 
/iev alBovfievos 0 S 77/109 r/cvyiav Trapel^ev, eVet 
Be 7roXXa peTa TLfirj^; dv€7ri(f>06vco<; V7rep tov 
YiopL'K'q'tov BieXdcov avvefiovXeve cpelBecrdac Kal 
pirj irpofidXXeiv toiovtov avBpa kivBvvoi? iiraX- 
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gave him dominion over the sea this side of the 
pillars of Hercules, and over all the mainland to the 
distance of four hundred furlongs from the sea. 
These limits included almost all places in the Roman 
world, and the greatest nations and most powerful 
kings were comprised within them. Besides this, he 
was empowered to choose fifteen legates from the 
senate for the several principalities, and to take from 
the public treasuries and the tax-collectors as much 
money as he wished, and to have two hundred ships, 
with full power over the number and levying of 
soldiers and oarsmen. 

When these provisions of the law were read in 
the assembly, 1 the people received them with 
excessive pleasure, but the chief and most influential 
men of the senate thought that such unlimited and 
absolute power, while it was beyond the reach of 
envy, was yet a thing to be feared. Therefore they 
all opposed the law, with the exception of Caesar ; 
he advocated the law, not because he cared in the 
least for Pompey, but because from the outset he 
sought to ingratiate himself with the people and 
win their support. The rest vehemently attacked 
Pompey. And when one of the consuls told him 
that if he emulated Romulus he would not escape the 
fate of Romulus, 2 he was near being torn in pieces 
by the multitude. Moreover, when Catulus came 
forward to speak against the law the people had 
regard enough for him to be quiet for some time ; 
but after he had spoken at length in Pompey 's 
praise and without any disparagement of him, and 
then counselled the people to spare such a man and 

1 In 67 B.C. , Pompey being then thirty-nine years old. 

2 That is, he would be mysteriously put out of the way. 
Cf. the Romulus, chapter xxvii. 
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XrfXot? teal TToXijiois, "*H tlvcl" elirev, if e^ere 
aXXov, av aTroXearjre rovrov; " jLua? yvw/nrj^ 

6 vive^wv^aav diravre^y " 2e avrov" 6 /xev ovv 
KdrXos, a)? ok eirei6ev y direarrj* 'Vcjctkiov Be 
irpocreXOovros ovBeU r\K,ovaev % 6 Be rots Ba/crvXoi<; 
hieo-rjfiaive fii] jiovov, dXXa Bevrepov alpeicrOcu 
Ylojxir^lov. iirl tovtm Xeyerai Bva^epdvavra 
rov Brjfxov rrfKiKovTov dvatcpayeiv ware vrreprrero- 
fievov KOpatca t% ayopas rv^wdrjvac teal Kara- 

7 rteaelv els rov o^Xov. o8ev ov BoKel pr}%ei rov 
aepos /cat BiaarraajJiw /cevbv 7roXv Xa/i^dvovros 
ivoXiaOalveiv ra rrLiTrovra rcov opvewv, dXXa 
rvTrro/ieva rfj 7rXr)yfj rrjs <fi(ovr]<;, orav ev rw 
depi adXov teal tcvfia rroi^arj rroXXr) teal layypd 
(pepofjuevr). 

XXYI. Tore fxev ovv BieXvBijaav y Be r}fiepa 
rrjv yfrrj(f)ov eiroiaew ejxeXXov y vire%rfx9ev 6 Uo/jl- 
rrrjlos et? dypov. dxovaa? Be KeKVpwaOai rov 
vojllov elar/XOe vvtcrcop els rijv ttoXcv, ft>9 eiTifyOo- 
vov rrjs 7rpb<; avrbv air avrrj crews koX avvhpofxrjs 
eao/ievrjs. dfxa Be rj/Jiepa rcpoeXOwv eOvae' teal 
<yevofjL€vr)<; eKtcXr)crLa$ avrWy Bieirpd^aro rrpoa- 
Xaftelv erepa rroXXa, rols e^r^tafxevois tfBi], 
2 fiifcpov BnrXaaidaas rr\v irapaaKev^v. rrevra- 
Koaiai fxev yap avrw vrjes eTrXrjpcoO^aav, orrXi- 
ru>v Be /uvpidBes BcoBe/ca teal rrevraKia^iXioi 
£7T7T€t9 rjOpoiaOrjaav. rjyefiovi/col Be zeal arpa- 
rrjyiKol KareXeyijcrav dirb (BovXfjs avBpes ei/co- 
aireaaapes utt' avrov r Bvo Be ra/ntac TrapPjaav. 
ai Be rifial rcov covlcjv evOvs ireaovaat Xoyov 
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not expose him to successive wars and perils, asking, 
"Whom else will you have if you lose him?" all 
with one accord replied, " Thyself." Catulus, 
accordingly, since he could not persuade them, 
retired ; but when Roscius came forward to speak, 
no one would listen to him. He therefore made 
signs with his fingers that they should not choose 
Pompey alone to this command, but give him a 
colleague. At this, we are told, the people were 
incensed and gave forth such a shout that a raven 
flying over the forum was stunned by it and fell 
down into the throng. From this it appears that 
such falling of birds is not due to a rupture and 
division of the air wherein a great vacuum is pro- 
duced, but that they are struck by the blow of the 
voice, which raises a surge and billow in the air 
when it is borne aloft loud and strong. 

XXVI. For the time being, then, the assembly 
was dissolved ; but when the day came for the vote 
upon the law, Pompey withdrew privately into the 
country. On hearing, however, that the law had 
been passed, he entered the city by night, feeling 
that he was sure to awaken envy if the people 
thronged to meet him. But when day came, he 
appeared in public and offered sacrifice, and at an 
assembly held for him he managed to get many 
other things besides those already voted, and almost 
doubled his armament. For five hundred ships were 
manned for him, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men-at-arms and five thousand horsemen were 
raised. Twenty-four men who had held command 
or served as praetors were chosen from the senate 
by him, and he had two quaestors. And since the 
prices of provisions immediately fell, the people 
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rjBo/ievq) tgj hi)fi(p irapelyov^ cos avro rovvofia rov 
Uo/jLtttjiov XeXv/ce tov 7roXe/iov. 

3 Ov firjv dXXa BieXoov ra ireXdyrj zeal to Bid- 
GTTjjia Trjs ivTOs BaXdaarjs els pep*) TpiazcaiBeKa, 
zeal vetov cipiOfibv i<f> ezcdaTcp zeal dpyovra Ta^as, 
afia iravrayov rfj Bvvdfiei azceBaa9elo-r) tcl fiev 

ijuLTTLTTTOVTCl TCOV IT GLpCLT LKCdV dQpOCL 7T€plXa/jL/3dvG)V 

evQvs i^edrjparo zeal Karrjyev oi Be (fifidaavTes 
BiaXvdr/vat, zeal BteKireaovTes eoairep els o'/ifjvos 
eBvovTo iravTayoOev KaTa$ep6}JL€voi rrjv YLiXaelav, 
€(/)' ovs avTOS icneXkero vavs e%cov e%i]zeovTa Tas 

4 dplaTas. ov fJLTjV irpoTepov eir ezceivovs i%e- 
irXevaev rj iravrdiraai zeaQr)pai tcjv clvtoQl 
XTjarrjpLcov to TvppyvLzebv ireXayoSy to KijSvzeov, 
to irepl SapBova zeal Kvpvov zeal XizceXlav, 
rjfiepats Teao-apdzeovTa Tals irdaais, clvtQ) re 
Xpeofievos aTpvTfp zeal tols CTpaT-qyols irpoOijioL^. 

XXVII. 'El^ Be ( P(D/J,7] TOV VITUTOV JleiaCOVOS 

opyfj tcai <p06v(p XvfiaivofJievov tt)V 77 apaa zcevrjv 
zeal BtaXvovTOS tcl rrXr/poo/iaTa, to fiev vavTizeov 
els TSpevTecriov TrepteTre/i-^rev, avTos Be Bia Tvp~ 633 
pqvlas els ^(Ofirjv dvefiaivev. alerOofievoi Be 
irdvTes e^eyyO^aav els ttjv 6Bov, coairep ov irpo 
2 rffiepwv oXiycov ezeirejuyfravTes civtov. eiroLet Be 
tt)V X a P^ v T0 ira P iXiriBa t?]S /jL€Ta/3oXrjs tu^os, 
virep^dXXovaav d^Oovlav ttjs dyopds e^ovarjs. 
odev 6 Tieiaoiv ezeivBvvevae ttjv biraTeiav d<pai- 
peOrjvai, Yaftiviov vofiov e^ovTos yBr] avyyeypafi- 
jievov. dXXa zeal tovto BiezccoXvcrev 6 YiofiTTi]'ios^ 
zeal TaXXa xP r }{ JLario ' a ^ €7rteiKcos zeal Btairpa^d' 
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were moved to say in their joy that the very name 
of Pompey had put an end to the war. 

However, he divided the waters and the adjacent 
coasts 1 of the Mediterranean Sea into thirteen 
districts, and assigned to eacli a certain number of 
ships with a commander, and with his forces thus 
scattered in all quarters he encompassed whole fleets 
of piratical ships that fell in his way, and straight- 
way hunted them down and brought them into port ; 
others succeeded in dispersing and escaping, and 
sought their hive, as it were, hurrying from all 
quarters into Cilicia. Against these Pompey in- 
tended to proceed in person with his sixty best 
ships. He did not, however, sail against them until 
he had entirely cleared of their pirates the Tyrr- 
henian Sea, the Libyan Sea, and the sea about 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, in forty days all told. 
This was owing to his own tireless energy and the 
zeal of his lieutenants. 

XXVII. But the consul Piso at Rome, out of 
wrath and envy, was interfering with Pompey's 
equipment and discharging his crews ; Pompey 
therefore sent his fleet round to Brundisium, while 
he himself went up by way of Tuscany to Rome. On 
learning of this, the citizens all streamed out into 
the road, just as if they had not escorted him forth 
only a few days before. What caused their joy was 
the unhoped for rapidity of the change, the market 
being now filled to overflowing with provisions. 
As a consequence Piso came near being deprived of 
his consulship, and Gabinius had the requisite law 
already written out. But Pompey prevented this, 
as well as other hostile acts, and after arranging 
everything else in a reasonable manner and getting 

1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 
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/jL€vo<; o)V iBeiTo, Karaftas eh J^pevrecnov e%e- 

3 irXevaev. iireiyo/Jtevos Be tco Katpw teal irapa- 
irXecov ra<; iroXets vtto cnrovBr)*;, o/xco? ov iraprfkOe 
ra<; 'AOyvas, avafias Be Kal 8v<ra$ Toh 6eoh kcu 
Trpotrayopevcras top Btj/jlov ei/dvs airiazv aveyi- 
vwatcev eh avrov eTTtyeypa/ji/ieva pbOVocrTi')(a ) to 
fiev evTos tt}9 ttvXt}^ 

'E<£' ocov a>v av8pG)7ro<; olBas, iirl roaovrov el 
0eoV 

\ i t 

TO 0 €/CT09' 

UpocreBotcfD/jLev, TrpoaeKvvov/iev, eiBo/iep, irpo- 
ireiiTTOfxev, 

4 eirel Be tcov avvearcoTcov en /cat nrXavwfievoyv efo> 
ireiparypLcov €vtoi<; BerfOelaiv €iri€i/ca)<z i^prjeraro 
icai TrapaXaftoov ra irXola teal ra aw/jtaTa tca/cov 
ovBev eiroUiaev, eiz eXirtBos y^pr\GTr}<; ol Xotirol 
yevopevoi row fxev aXXovs Bie<f>evyov ifyefiova*;, 
Ilo/jL7n]io) Be <f>epovT€<; iavrov<; fiera tckvojv /ecu 
yvvaiKwv eve^eipi^ov, 6 Be irdvroyv ic^elBero, 
teal juaXiara Bia rovrcov tov$ en XavQavovTas 
e^iyyevodv Kal Xa^avwv eKoXa^ev 609 avTovs 
kavToh avij/cecra avveiBoras. 

XXVIII. Oi Be irXeiaroi /cal Bwarcoraroi 
yeveas fxev avT&v /cat ^p^fiaja /cal rov a^prjcrTOV 
o^Xov ev <f)povploi<; Kal iroXtafxacn /caprepoh 
ire pi rhv Tavpov el^ov ai:oicet\xeva, tcl^ Be vavs 
7rX7)pc!)GavT€<; avrol irepl to Kopa/crfaiov Trj<; 
KiXi/ctas enriTrXeovra top Hofjunrrjlov eBe^avTO* 
Kal i^d'xrj^ yevofievi]<; viK-qOivTes eiroXiopKovvTO. 
TeXo9 Be 7refJby\ravTe^ iK€T7]pta<; irapeBcoKav eavTOVS 
Kal TroXeis Kal vtferow; u)V eireKpaTOW eWer^t- 
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what he wanted, went down to Bnmdisium and set 
sail. But though his immediate business was urgent 
and he sailed past other cities in his haste, still, he 
could not pass Athens by, but went up into the city, 
sacrificed to the gods, and addressed the people. 
Just as lie was leaving the city, he read two inscrip- 
tions, each of a single verse, addressed to him, one 
inside the gate : — 

" As thou kuowest thou art mortal, in so far thou art 
a god;" 

and the other outside : — 

"We awaited, we saluted, we have seen, and now 
conduct thee forth." 

Some of the pirate bands that were still roving at 
large begged for mercy, and since he treated them 
humanely, and after seizing their ships and persons 
did them no further harm, the rest became hopeful 
of mercy too, and made their escape from the other 
commanders, betook themselves to Pompey with 
their wives and children, and surrendered to him. 
All these he spared, and it was chiefly by their aid 
that he tracked down, seized, and punished those 
who were still lurking in concealment because con- 
scious of unpardonable crimes. 

XXVIII. But the most numerous and powerful 
had bestowed their families and treasures and useless 
folk in forts and strong citadels near the Taurus 
mountains, while they themselves manned their 
ships and awaited Pompey's attack near the promon- 
tory of Coracesium in Cilicia ; here they were 
defeated in a battle and then besieged. At last, 
however, they sent suppliant messages and sur- 
rendered themselves, together with the cities and 
islands of which they were in control ; these they 
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(Tcifievoi, ^aXeird^ ftiaaOrjvai /cal hvairpoaTreXd- 

2 arovs. /careXvdr} ptev ovv 6 iroXepios /cal ra 
TravTayov Xrjarijpta tt)*? 6aXdao">)^ i^eireaev ovk 
iv TrXelovi XP° V( P T P L ^ V fiirjvcov, vavs he TroXXds 
piev aXXas, ivevijftovra he xaXxepi/SoXovs 7rape- 
Xaftev. clvtovs he hiapLvptcov irXeLova^ yevop,evov<; 
dveXelv fxev ovhe iffovXevaaro, pteOeivai he koX 
Trepuhelv aKehaaOevras 1) avardvra^ avOis, 
aTTopovs real TroXepiKovs teal ttoXXoxjs 1 ovras, ovk 

3 diero /caXcos eyeiv. ivvotfaas ovv on <f)vaei piev 
avOpanros ovre yeyovev out' eartv dvijpepov %&ov 
OV& dfiiKTOV, aU' i^lararai rfj kclklu irapa 
(pvo-iv %paj/A€j>09, edeai he real T07rcov /cat fticov 
pLerafioXats igijpepovrai, /ecu drjpia he 2 Stairr)*; 
KOivcovovvra TrpqoTepas e/cSt/erat to dypiov koX 
yaXeiroV) h'yvco tov? avhpas els yrjv fieracpepeiv 
€K rfjs 0aXdcro">i<; /ecu, /3tov yeveiv iirteiKovs, avv- 

4 €@ia6evras iv iroXecnv ol/celv /cal yecopyecv. ivLovs 
fiev ovv at puKpal kcli vireprjpLOL twv KiXi/ccov 
TroXeis ihe^avjo /cal /carepu^av eavrais yji>pav 
TTpoaXa^ovaaL, rrjv he XoXlcov f}pr}pba)pLevr)v evay- 
^09 vtto Tiypdvov rod 'Apfievicov ftaaiXico? 
dvaXafioov ihpvae ttoXXov? iv avrr). tols he 
7roXXot9 oiKt]Tr]piov eBco/ce AvpLt/v ttjv 'A^affia, 
%r}pevovcrav dvhpcov rore, yrjv he iroXXr)v /ecu 
dyadrjv eyovaav. 

XXIX. Tavra piev ovv oi /3aa/caLVovTe<; e-tyeyov 
T0Z9 he irepl ^Kprjrrjv TtpaydeiGL 737309 MereXXov 
ovB 1 oi irdvv (piXovvre? avrov eyaipov. 6 yap 

1 Kai iroXXovs Coraes and Bekker, with S ff : tovs woWovs 
after Stephamis (most of them being, etc.). 

2 8e supplied, after Emperius ; Bekker has ftirov na\ Bt)pia t 
after Coraes. 
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had fortified, making them hard to get at and diffi- 
cult to take by storm. The war was therefore 
brought to an end and all piracy driven from the 
sea in less than three morrths, and besides many 
other ships, Pompey received in surrender ninety 
which had brazen beaks. The men themselves, who 
were more than twenty thousand in number, he did 
not onee think of putting to death ; and yet to let 
them go and suffer them to disperse or band together 
again, poor, warlike, and numerous as they were, he 
thought was not well. Reflecting, therefore, that 
by nature man neither is nor becomes a wild or an 
unsocial creature, but is transformed by the unnatural 
practice of vice, whereas he may be softened by 
new customs and a change of place and life ; also 
that even wild beasts put off their fierce and savage 
ways when they partake of a gentler mode of life, he 
determined to transfer the men from the sea to land, 
and let them have a taste of gentle life by being 
accustomed to dwell in cities and to till the ground. 
Some of them, therefore, were received and incor- 
porated into the small and half-deserted cities ot 
Cilicia, which acquired additional territory ; and 
after restoring the city of Soli, which had lately 
been devastated by Tigranes, the king of Armenia, 
Pompey settled many there. To most of them, 
however, he gave as a residence Dyme in Achaea, 
which was then bereft of men and had much good 
land. 

XXIX. Well, then, his malign ers found fault with 
these measures, and even his best friends were not 
pleased with his treatment of Mctellus in Crete. 
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MeTeWo?, olfcetos oov e/celvov tov avvdp^avros 
ev ^Iftrjpla to) Uo/jL7Trjio] t crTparr/ybs eh Kp?;Tr;i/ 
€7T€jn(f)9}] irporepov rf tov Uo/nnjiov aipeOrjvar 
Beurepa yap t*9 rjv avrr] tcov ireipaT^picov ttjjjt) 
pL€Ta tt]V iv Ki\i/cla m Kol ttoXXovs iyxaTaXajScov 
6 MeVeXXo9 e^rjpei fcai BtecpOecpev. oi Se irepiovTes 634 
en feai 7ro\iopfcovfi€vot irefi'tyavTes iK6T7jpcav 
irretcaXovvTO tov Tiopbirijiov eh ryv vrjaov, cos 
rrjs i/eeivov fiepos ovcrav dpj(f)$ Ka i TravTayo6ev 
i/jL7ro7rrovaav eh to fierpov to cltto BaXdaarj^. 
6 he Se^d/xevos eypa<fie tco MeTeXXco kcoXvcov tov 
iroXepbov. eypacf>e Be real rats TroXea fit] irpocr- 
eyeiv MeTeXXw, teal arparrjyov eW/xi^e tcov v<f> 
eavTov dpyovTCOv eva Aev/ciov ^Oktcloviov, 09 
avveiaeX6cov eh to, tclxv Toh iroXiop/cov/ievots 
kcl\ fia^o fievos fieT avTcov, ov fxovov iira^Orj teal 
ftapvv, dXXd fcai fcaTayeXaaTOv eiroiei tov Ho/jl- 

7T7]L0V S dvOpODTTOlS CIVOCTLOIS fCdl dOioiS TOVVOfld 

KLXpdvTd koX irepidiTTOVTa TTjv avTov So^av 
coairep dXefyfydpiiaicov biro cpOovov /cal cpcXoTc/ilas 
t^9 777)09 tov MeTeXXov. ovSe yap tov *A^iXXea 
iroielv dvSpbs epyov, dXXd [letpaKLOv iravTairacnv 
efiirXrjKTov feai aeao^rj/xevov 777309 86£av, dva- 
vevovTa Toh aXXois tca\ SiaKcoXvovTa jBdXXeiv 
f E/cTO/3a, 

M?7 Tf9 tevhos apouTO fiaXcov, 6 Se SevTepos eX0or 

YlopiTrirjlov he Kai aco^eiv bireppiayxivvTa tcov 
koivcov 7roXe/iL(ov €7rt tw tov Optafifiov dcpeXeaOat 
o-TpaTTjyov iroXXa ireirovrf kotos, ov firjv iveSco- 
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Metellus, a kinsman of the Metellus who was a 
colleague of Pompey in Spain, had been sent as 
general to Crete before Pompey was chosen to his 
command ; for Crete was a kind of second source 
for pirates, next to Cilicia. Metellus hemmed in 
many of them and was killing and destroying them. 
But those who still survived and were besieged 
sent suppliant messages to Pompey and invited him 
into the island, alleging that it was a part of his 
government, and that all parts of it were within the 
limit to be measured from the sea. 1 Pompey 
accepted the invitation and wrote to Metellus 
putting a stop to his war. He also wrote the 
cities not to pay any attention to Metellus, and sent 
them one of his own officers as general, namely, 
Lucius Octavius, who entered the strongholds of the 
besieged pirates and fought on their side, thus 
making Pompey not only odious and oppressive, but 
actually ridiculous, since he lent his name to godless 
miscreants, and threw around them the mantle of 
his reputation to serve like a charm against evil, 
through envy and jealousy of Metellus. For not 
even Achilles played the part of a man, men said, 
but that of a youth wholly crazed and frantic in his 
quest of glory, when he made a sign to the rest 
which prevented them from smiting Hector, 

"Lest some one else win honour by the blow, 
and he come only second " ; 2 

whereas Pompey actually fought in behalf of the 
common enemy and saved their lives, that he might 
rob of his triumph a general who had toiled hard 
to win it. Metellus, however, would not give in, 

1 Cf. chapter xxv. 2. 2 Iliad, xxii. 207. 
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kcv 6 MereWos, aWa rov? T€ ireipard^ itjeXcop 
irLfXGipijaaTOy Kal top 'OktclovLov ev t<£ arparo- 
7T€§G) Ka9v/3pccra<; tcai \oiBop)]aa<; a(j>fj/c€V. 

XXX. ' AirayyeXOePTos Be eh 'Pco/jltjp irepa? 
€X€W top Treiparitcbv irokefxov Kal a^oXrjv ayovra 
top Uofunjiop lirkp^taOai ra? 7ro\e/9, ypdfyei 
PQfjLOP eh tcop h^ficip-^cjov Ma\Xto9 5 oarjs Aev- 
fcoXko? apx^i %<w/?a? Aral BvpdfjLeoy^y HojU7rrjiop 
7T apa\a/36pTa Traaap, irpoaka^ovTa he Kal BtOv- 
piapy i)p k'x^i rXaffpLcov, ttoXs/jlelp MiOpiBaTT) Kal 
Tiypavrj to£? /3aai\€vaLP, e^opra Kal tijp pavri- 
/ci)V Bvpapup teal to tepdro? t?}? OaXdcrat]^ 

2 oh e\a/3ep it; a/?^?/?. tovto B* rjp e<£' ipl 
GvXkrjftBrjp yepeaOat ttjp 'Pcofialcop rjyefioplap' 
a)p yap cBoksl (xopcop knapxi&p firj ifyiKpeiaOai 
tS irporepw pofia), <Ppvyla<;, Avfcaopias, Vakarlas, 
Ka7T7raSo/cta<?, KiXifclas, r/}? dpco KoV^tSo?, 'Ap- 
fieptas, avrai irpoaeTiOepTO fierd crTpaTOiriBtoP 
kcu Svvdfiecop ah AcvkoWos KaTeTroKefxrjae 

3 Mt0 pihdrrjp Kal Tiypdprjp. dWa AcvkoWov 
jiep diroarepov fiepov ttjp Bo^ap cop Kareipydcraro 
Kal Opidfiftov fiaXKov i) irokefiov BtaBoxv v Xaji- 
ftdpopros, ijrrcdp \6yos rjp Toh dptaroKpartKohy 
Kaiirep oiofiepoi^ aBtKa Kal dxapiara 7rdo"xetp 
top apBpa, rrjp Be BvpapLip rod Hofi7T7)cov j3apecD<; 
(pepoPTes a>9 rvpappiBa Ka6io~TafiepriPy IBLa irape- 
kuXovp Kal irapeQdppvvop avroits eiriXafieadai 
rov vofiov Kal fit] irpoeaOat rrjp i\ev6eptap. 
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but captured the pirates and punished them, and 
then sent Octavius away after insulting and abusing 
him before the army. 

XXX. When word was brought to Rome that the 
war against the pirates was at an end, and that 
Pompey, now at leisure, was visiting the cities, 
Manlius, 1 one of the popular tribunes, proposed a law 
giving Pompey all the country and forces which 
Lucullus commanded, with the addition, too, of 
Bithynia, which Glabrio 2 had, and the commission 
to wage war upon Mithridates and Tigranes, the 
kings, retaining also his naval force and his dominion 
over the sea as he had originally received them. 
But this meant the placing of the Roman supremacy 
entirely in the hands of one man ; for the only 
provinces which were held to be excluded from his 
sway by the former law, namely, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Upper Colchis, and Ar- 
menia, these were now added to it, together with the 
military forces which Lucullus had used in his con- 
quest of Mithridates and Tigranes. But though 
Lucullus w r as thus robbed of the glory of his achieve- 
ments, and was receiving a successor who would 
enjoy his triumph rather than prosecute the war, 3 
this was of less concern to the aristocratic party, 
although they did think that the man was unjustly 
and thanklessly treated ; they were, however, dis- 
pleased at the power given to Pompey, which they 
regarded as establishing a tyranny, and privately 
exhorted and encouraged one another to attack the 
law, and not to surrender their freedom. But when 

1 More correctly, Manilius. The Manilian law was passed 
in 66 B.C. Cf. the oration of Cicero Pro Leye Manilia. 

i Glabrio, consul in 67 B.C., had been sent out to supersede 
Lucullus. 

8 Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 7. 
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4 evardvro<; Be rov teatpov, rov Bf)/bLov <f>o/37]0€VT€<? 
igeXiirov feal feaTeaicoTrrjaav oi Xolttol, KdrXo<; 
Be rov vofjuov iroXka fcaTTjyopijcras feal rov Brj- 
pudp)(ov, jjirjBeva Be Trecdoov, ifeeXeve rrjv ftovXrjv 
tt7ro rov Pharos feeze pay cos 7roXXdfei<; opos tyreLv, 
a>(T7r€p oi TTpoyovoi, feal fepr/ftvov, oirov leara- 

5 <f>vyov<ra Btaamaet rr/v e\ev8epiav t i/evpcoOrj 6* 
ovv 6 vo/jlos, o>? Xeyovac, irdaai^ rats (jyvXals, real 
tevpeos drroBeBeiteTO fir} irapcov 6 \iofX7rr)lo<; dwdv- 
tg)v a^eBbv &V 6 'ZvXXa? o7rXot<; feal iroXefiay t/;? 
7roXecL)? Kparr}(ja<;. avros Be Be^dfievos rd ypdfi- 
fiara feal irvdofievos rd BeBoyfieva, rebv <f)iXa)v 
Trapovrcov feal avvY)Bofxivayv t rd? 6(f)pvs Xeyerai 
avvayayelv feal top fir}pbv Trard^at feal eiireiv 
a>9 av fiapvpofievo? rjBrj feal Bvv)(epalva)v to ap- 

6 X elv * "*& e v T &v dvrjvvTMV ddXcov, (b<; apa fepeirrov 
r)v eva roiv dBo^cop yeveadat, el fi^BeiroTe irav- 
aofiai aTparevofievos firjBe rov <j)@6vov tovtov 
eVSv? ev dypw BiatT^aofiai jxerd rfjs yvvatfeo?" 635 
ifi oi? Xeyo jjLevois ovB* oi irdvv avvr}Qeis etyepov 
avrov TTjv eipcoveiav, yivo><jieovTe<; otl t?;<? ifi(f)VTov 
(f}cXoTifita<; feal (^tXap^ia^ vireKKavfia rrjv 7rpbs 
AevfeoXXov eyjtiv Bia<fiopdv fiet^6va><; eyaipev, 

XXXL \Afie\ei Be feal rd epya ra^eco? avrbv 
aTreteaXvirTe, iravra^pv yap erenOels BiaypdfjL- 
puara tovs o~TpaTL(OTa<; dvefeaXetro feal fiereTrefi- 
7reTO rov<; VTrrjfeoov? Bwdaras feal /BaatXei^ a><? 
eavrbv. eTTicov re rrjv yji>pav ovBev aKivrjTov eta 
ro)V biro rov AevfeoXXov yeyovorcDV, dXXa feal 
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the time came, their hearts failed them through fear 
of the people, and all held their peace except Catulus; 
he denounced the law at great length and the tribune 
who proposed it, and when none of the people would 
listen to him, he called out in loud tones from the 
rostra urging the senate again and again to seek out 
a mountain, as their forefathers had done, 1 or a lofty 
rock, whither they might fly for refuge and preserve 
their freedom. But still the law was passed by 
all the tribes, as we are told, and Pompey, in his 
absence, was proclaimed master of almost all the 
powers which Sulla had exercised after subduing the 
city in armed warfare. Pompey himself, however, on 
receiving his letters and learning what had been 
decreed, while his friends surrounded him with their 
congratulations, frowned, we are told, smote his thigh, 
and said, in the tone of one who was already op- 
pressed and burdened with command : " Alas for 
my endless tasks ! How much better it were to be 
an unknown man, if I am never to cease from military 
service, and cannot lay aside this load of envy and 
spend my time in the country with my wife ! " As 
he said this, even his intimate friends could not 
abide his dissimulation ; they knew that his enmity 
towards Lucullus gave fuel to his innate ambition 
and love of power, and made him all the more 
delighted. 

XXXI. And certainly his actions soon unmasked 
him. For he sent out edicts in all directions calling 
the soldiers to his standard, and summoned the 
subject potentates and kings into his presence. 
Moreover, as he traversed the country, he left 
nothing undisturbed that Lucullus had done, but 

1 In reference to the secession of the plebs to Mons Sacer. 
See the Coriolanux, chapter vi. 
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KoXdaets dvfj/ce TroXXoh Kal Scoped? dcpeiXeTO Kal 
TcdvTa b\co$ errparrev iiriSeL^ai rov dvhpa cf>iXo- 
veiKcov toZ<? Oavfid^ovaiv ovSevb? ovra Kvpiov. 

2 iy/ca\ovvTO<; S' eKeivov Sid rcov cfitXcoVy eBo^e 
avveXOelv eh ravro- Kal avvrjkdov irepi ttjv 
TaXartav. 61a 8e pueylcTTcov aTparrjycov Kal 
pLeyiara KarcopOcoKorcov hdfyvcus dvearepLpLeva^ 

€XOVT€<i OflOV Kal Ta9 pdftSoVS OL VTT^peTaL 

utt^vtcov* ciXXa AevKoXXo? fiev i/c tottcov ^Xoepcov 
kcll KaraaKicov TTpoarjet, TlofjL7Tt]io<; fie ttoXXi]v 
dSevSpov teal Kare^rvyfiev^v erv)(€ SieXrjXvdcos. 

3 i&6vre<; ovv ol rov AevKoXXov pa/38o(f>6poL rou 
Ho par^LOV ra? Sdcpvas dOaXXeh Kal fjuepuapapi- 
ftevas TravrdiraaiVy i/c rcov ihicov irpoacpdrcov 
ovcrcov fieraSiSovres €7T€/c6afi7}aap kcll Kareare-yfrav 
rds eKeivov pd/38ov<;. o arjfielov eho^ev elvai 
rov rd AevKoXXov viKrjTrjpia Kal ri]V 86!~av olao- 

4 fievov ep\ecrOaL Tlofnrijiov. fjv Se AevKoXXov 
puev ev viraTeia? re rd^ec tcai read* rfXitciav irpea- 
fivrepos, to Se rov Uo/ittt/lov p,eltov dj-icofia rot? 
Sval 6 ] pidp,/3oLS. ov fir]v dXXd ttjv Trpcorrjv ev- 
rev^iv o><? evijv fxdXLcna ttoXltlkcos tcai cpiXo- 
(ppovcos €77 011)0 avro, fieyaXvvovres dXXrfkcov rd 
epya teal avvr]h6fievoL roh KaropOco/iaaiv' ev Be 

Toh \6yOL$ 7T/309 OvBeV ilTLetKe? Ol/Sk fierpiOV 

o-vpifidvTes, dXXd teal XoLSopijcravreSy 6 fiev eh 
cfiiXapyvptav rov AevKoXXov y 6 be eh (f>iXap^lav 
itceivovy V7rb rcov cpiXcov fioXis SieXv0i]crav. 

5 Kal AevtcoXXos [lev ev TaXarla Steypayfre yji>- 
pa<i tt)$ al^fiaXcoTOV Kal Scoped*; aX\a<? oh efiov- 
XerOy TlopLTrrjios he fiitcpov dircorepco crTparoireBev- 
<ra<? eKcoXve TTpoaeyeiv avrcp, Kal tov? aTpaTia>ra<; 
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remitted punishments in many cases, and took away 
rewards, and did everything, in a word, with an 
eager desire to shew the admirers of that general 
that he was wholly without power. Lucullus ex- 
postulated through his friends, and it was decided 
that they should have a meeting ; they met, there- 
fore, in Galatia. And since both were very great 
and very successful generals, their lictors had their 
rods alike wreathed with laurel when they met ; but 
Lucullus was advancing from green and shady regions, 
while Pompey chanced to have made a long march 
through a parched and treeless country. Accordingly, 
when the lictors of Lucullus saw that Pompey's 
laurels were withered and altogether faded, they 
took some of their own, which were fresh, and with 
them wreathed and decorated his rods. This was 
held to be a sign that Pompey was coming to rob 
Lucullus of the fruits of his victories and of his 
glory. Now, Lucullus had been consul before Pompey, 
and was older than he ; but Pompey's two triumphs 
gave him a greater dignity. At first, however, their 
interview was conducted with all possible civility 
and friendliness, each magnifying the other's exploits 
and congratulating him on his successes ; but in the 
conferences which followed they could come to no 
fair or reasonable agreement, nay, they actually 
abused each other, Pompey charging Lucullus with 
love of money, and Lucullus charging Pompey with 
love of power, and they were with difficulty separated 
by their friends. 

Furthermore, Lucullus, remaining in Galatia, as- 
signed parts of the conquered territory and made 
other gifts to whom he pleased ; while Pompey, en- 
camped at a little distance from him, tried to prevent 
any attention to his commands, and took away all 
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diravta^ d(f>elXero irXrjv ^tXlcov i^a/coaioov, oik 
evojxi^ev vit avOaBela? a^prjaTOv^ /lev eavrq), tgj 

6 Aev/coXXay Be Bva/J,evels elvai. irpos Be tovtoi? 
Biaavpcov rd epya ifufiavcos eXeye rpay(pBiat<; 
tcai (j/ciaypa(f)Lai<; TreiroXe^Kevat j3aatXt/cal<; tov 
Aev/coXXov, avrw Be 7r/)09 dXrjOivrjv kcu aeatefypo- 
vi<Tfj,evi]v tov dy&va XeLireadai Bvva/Aiv, el<z Ov- 
peovs teal %L<fyr} ical lttttovs piBaTOV Kara- 
(fyevyovTO?. d/ivv6ftevo<; Be 6 Aev/coXXos elBcoXw 
teal aKia iroXefLov tov YlofJUT-qiov e^rj /xa^ov/iepov 
/3aBt%eiv, eidcafxevov aXXoTptois vetepois, coairep 
opviv dpyov, iirifcaraipecu teal Xetyfrava 7ro\efio)v 

7 cnrapdaaeiv. ovtco yap avrbv eiriypdyfrai 
Toopia), A€7ri$a), toi? ^Traprateeiois, rd fiev Kpda- 
aov, rd Be MereXXov, Ta Be KdrXov teaTtopOco- 
/COT09. oOev ou Oavfid^eLv el rtov ' Apixevuiteayv 
teal TlovTitewv TvoXepioyv vTTojSdXXerat ri]V Bo^av, 
avdpwnos eavrov et<? BpaireTiKov 0piafi/3ov d/ioas 
76 7ra)<? ififiaXeiv fnyxavrjcrdfievos. 

XXXII. 'E/c tovtov AevteoXXos fiev dirripe, 
Tlofjurifio^ Be tQ> gtoXco ttuvtl T7jv /xera^v <&oivL- 
terjs teal Boairopov OdXaaaav eirl (ppovpa Bia- 
Xaficov, avrbs ifidBi&v eVl MiOpiBdrrjv, k'yovra 
Tpia /ivpiow; Trel^ovs ev (fzdXayyi teal Bta^iXlov^ 
2 iirirel';, fxayeaSai Be fir) dappovvra. teal irpwrov 
pblv avrov tcaprephv opos teal Bva fiaypv , ev a> 
(npaT07reBeva)V ervx^v, el>? dvvBpov iteXnrovTOS, 
avrb tovto KaTaayonv 6 Ylo/jLTTifios, teal rrj ifiuaei 
tcdv f3Xa<jrav6vTG)V teal rai? crvyteXiviats tgqv 
t6tto)v TetcfjLatpofievos eyeiv Tr^yd? to yjupiov, 
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his soldiers from him, except sixteen hundred, whose 
mutinous spirit made them, as lie thought, useless to 
himself and hostile to Lucullus. 1 Besides this, he 
would belittle the achievements of Lucullus, de- 
claring that he had waged war against mimic and 
shadowy kings only, while to himself there was now 
left the struggle against a real military force, and 
one disciplined by defeat, since Mithridates had now 
betaken himself to shields, swords, and horses. To 
this Lucullus retorted that Pompey was going forth 
to fight an image and shadow of war, following his 
custom of alighting, like a lazy carrion-bird, on bodies 
that others had killed, and tearing to pieces the 
scattered remnants of wars. For it was in this way 
that he had appropriated to himself the victories 
over Sertorius, Lepidus, and the followers of Spartacus, 
although they had actually been won by Mete 11 us, 
Catulus, and Crassus. Therefore it was no wonder 
that he was trying to usurp the glory of the Pontic 
and Armenian wars, a man who had contrived to 
thrust himself in some way or other into the honour 
of a triumph for defeating runaway slaves. 2 

XXXII. After this, Lucullus withdrew from those 
parts, and Pompey, having distributed his whole fleet 
so as to guard the sea between Phoenicia and the 
Bosporus, himself marched against Mithridates, who 
had a fighting force of thirty thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, but did not dare to offer battle. To 
begin with, the king was strongly encamped on a 
mountain which was difficult of assault, but abandoned 
it, supposing that it had no water. Pompey took pos- 
session of this very mountain, and judging by the 
nature of the vegetation and by the channels in the 
slopes that the place had springs, ordered his men to 

1 Cf. the Lucullus, xvi. 1-4. 2 Cf. chapter xxi. 2. 
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itceXevcrev etcj3a\eiv iravrayov <j>peara t koX /xe- 
o~tov rjv evOv? vSaros dcpdovov to crTpaToireSov, 
coare Oavpud^etv ei tw iravrX %pov<o tovto McOpi- 

3 SaT?7<? rjyvoijaev. eirena TrepiaTpaTOirehevaa^ 636 
TrepieTeiyi^ev avTOV. 6 Be irevre teal Terrapd- 
kovtcl 7ro\iop/cr)0eU f)p<epa<; eXadev a7roBpa<i fiera 

T?}? ippcofjLevea-rdrr]^ Bwdfiecos, tCTeiva^ tou<? dy^pr\- 
<ttou<> teal vogovvtcls. eiTa p.evTOL irepl top 
FiV(f>pdr7}v KdTokafitov avrov 6 Uo/jLTrrfios irape- 
crTpaTOTreSevcre' teal SeBio)? jllt] (pddarj irepdaas 
tov Ev(f)pdT7)v, etc fiecrcov vvktwv iirrjyev mttXl- 

4 ajievr/v rr\v arpaTidv tcad^ ov y^povov Xeyerat 
tov hlidpiSdrriv oyfriv ev virvois IZelv ra fieX- 
XovTa Trpohrfkovaav. iSotcei yap ovplcp nvevfiaTi 
irXecov to TLovtlkov 7reXayo<z -qBrj Bocnropov 
tcadopav teal fyiXofypovelcrOaL tov$ avpLirXeovTa^y 
o>9 civ ti$ iirl acoTrjpLa crcupeL teal ftejBaicp yaipmv* 
a<f>v(o Be dvcMpavfjvaL TrdvTcov eprjfio? eiri XeiTTOv 
vavayiov Sia(j>€p6fj,evo<;. ev toiovtois Be clvtov 
ovtcl 7rddecrL teal (fido-fiaaiv eirtcfTavTe^ dveaTrj- 

5 o~av ol (ficXoi, (fipd^ovTes iirtevai Uofnrrj'iov. rjv 
ovv it; dvdytct}? fiayrjTeov virep tov %apa/co?, teal 
irpoayayovTes oi ctt paTr/yol ttjv Bvvapuiv eTafjav. 
alo-@6fievo$ Be tt)v Trapaateevrjv ai/Tcov 6 Uofi- 
Tn'fios cotcvec tcaTa atcoTos el<z tclvBvvov ekOelv, 
tcai kvkXco iiovov o)€to Beiv TrepieXavveiv, ottcds 
firj cfyevyoiev, r)p.epa^ he tcpe'iTTOvs 6Wa? eV^e*- 
pelv. ol he TTpeo-pvTaTOi tcov Ta^capycov 8eo~ 
fievoc teal TrapatcaXovvTe? e^oyppbrfaav avTov* ovSe 
yap atcoTOS rjv TravTairaaiv, dXXa i) aeXijvr) 
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sink wells everywhere. At once, then, his camp was 
abundantly supplied with water, and men wondered 
that in all the time of his encampment there Mithri- 
dates had been ignorant of this possibility. Next, 
he invested the king's camp and walled him in. 
But after enduring a siege of forty-five days, Mithri- 
dates succeeded in stealing off' with his most effective 
troops ; the sick and unserviceable he killed. Then, 
however, Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates 
river, and encamped close by ; and fearing lest the 
king should get the advantage of him by crossing 
the Euphrates, he put his army in battle array and 
led it against him at midnight. At this time Mithri- 
dates is said to have seen a vision in his sleep, re- 
vealing what should come to pass. He dreamed that 
he was sailing the Pontic Sea with a fair wind, and 
was already in sight of the Bosporus, and was greet- 
ing pleasantly his fellow-voyagers, as a man would 
do in his joy over a manifest an d sure deliverance ; 
but suddenly he saw himself bereft of all his com- 
panions and tossed about on a small piece of wreckage. 
As he dreamed of such distress, his friends came to 
his couch and roused him with the news that Pompey 
was advancing to the attack. He was therefore 
compelled to give battle in defence of his camp, and 
his generals led out their troops and put them in 
array. But when Pompey perceived their prepara- 
tions to meet him, he hesitated to hazard matters in 
the dark, and thought it necessary merely to surround 
them, in order to prevent their escape, and then to 
attack them when it was day, since they were 
superior in numbers. But his oldest officers, by 
their entreaties and exhortations, prevailed upon him 
to attack at once ; for it was not wholly dark, but 
the moon, which was setting, made it still possible 
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KctTa<f)€pofjL€vr) ixapelyjev ere tcov acofidrcov l/cavrji 
eiroyjrLv. tta\ tovto /idXiara tovs /3ao~iXircov<i 

6 eo~<p7)Xev. iirrjeaav fiev yap ol 'Vcofxaloi kclto 
vcotov ttjv creXrfvrjv eypvTes' 77 'eir Lea puevov Be irep\ 
ra<? Bvaevs tov (fxoTOS, at a/cial 7roXv tcov aco/id- 
tcov eparpoaOev irpoiovaai tols iroXepilois iire- 
fiaXXov, ov BvvafievoLS to BtdaTrffia avviBeli 
afeptj3a><;' aU' ax? iv j(epa\v rjBrf yeyovoTcov 
tovs vaaovs d<f)ePT€$ fjLaTrjv ouBevbs i<f)l/covTO. 

7 tovto avviBovTes ol 'Pcofialoi jxeTa Kpavyrjs eire- 
Bpafiov, teal fjLrjKeTt fjcevecv ToX/jicovTas, tlW* ifene- 
ir\r)y fievov? /cal <f>evyovTa<; etcTeivov t coaTe ttoXv 
irXelovas /ivplcov diroOavelv, dXcovaL Be to oTpa- 
ToweBov. 

Autos Be yiiOpihaTrj^ iv dpyr} fiev otcTatcocriois 
lirirevai Bietcotye real BieljijXaae tovs 'Pcofialovs, 
Ta%v Be tcov dXXcov atceBaadevTcov direXel^Oi] 

8 fieTa Tpicov. iv 0I9 rjv 'Tyjri/cpaTeia TraXXatcfc, 
del fiev dvBpcoBrfs tls ovaa koi irapdToXp,os' 
'TyjriKpaTTjv yovv avTrjv o ffacriXevs i/cdXei' Tore 
Be dvBpbs eyovaa Uepcrov aToXifv teal lttttov ovtc 
tco aco/iaTC Trpbs to- /ai]K7} tcov Bpofxcov dirr^yo- 
pevaev ovt€ depairevovaa tov fiaaiXecos to acofxa 
teal tov 'lttttov e^etcafiev, dy^pi fj/cov els yjapiov 
^ilvcopa yjpr^iaTcov /cal /cei/irjXlcov ftaatXi/ccov 

9 fiecTTOV. e% ov Xaftcov 6 MiOpiBaTTj? iaOrjTa? 
iroXvTeXels Bieveifjue toi? auvBeBpa/irj/cocn irpbs 
avTov e/e t/J? <f>vyrj<;. eBcorce Be teal tcov (f>tXcov 
etcdaTco (j)Ope2v Oavdai/iov <f)dp/iatcov, ottcos dtccov 
fjLtjBels vTroyeipLOs yevoiTO T019 TroXe/ilois. iv- 
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to distinguish persons clearly enough ; indeed, it was 
this circumstance that brought most harm to the 
king's troops. For the Romans came to the attack 
with the moon at their backs, and since her light 
was close to the horizon, the shadows made by their 
bodies were thrown far in advance and fell upon the 
enemy, who were thus unable to estimate correctly 
the distance between themselves and their foes, but 
supposing that they were already at close quarters, 
they hurled their javelins to no purpose and hit no- 
body. The Romans, seeing this, charged upon them 
with loud cries, and when the enemy no longer 
ventured to stand their ground, but fled in panic 
fear, they cut them down, so that many more than 
ten thousand of them were slain, and their camp was 
captured. 

Mithridates himself, however, at the outset, cut 
and charged his way through the Romans with eight 
hundred horsemen ; but the rest were soon dispersed 
and he was left with three companions. One of 
these was Hypsicrateia, a concubine, who always dis- 
played a right manly spirit and extravagant daring 
(for which reason the king was wont to call her 
Hypsicrates), and at this time, mounted and ac- 
coutred like a Persian, she was neither exhausted by 
the long journeys, nor did she weary of caring for 
the king's person and for his horse, until they came 
to a place called Sinora, which was full of the king's 
money and treasures. Thence Mithridates took 
costly raiment and distributed it to those who had 
flocked to him in his flight. He also gave each of 
his friends a deadly poison to carry with them, that 
no one of them might fall into the hands of the 
enemy against his will. From thence he set out 
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T€V0€V COpfXTfTO fl€V ill ' App,€Via<; TTpOS TiypdvTjV, 

ifceLvov he dirayopevovro^ koli rdXavra exarbv 
eiriKTjpv^avTO^ avrai, irapapLet^rdpevo^ rd<$ irrjyas 
rov Evcf>pdrov Sia KoX/^t'So? e^>evye. 

XXXIIT. TLofxrn'fio^ he eh ' Appeviav evefiaXe 
rov veov Tiypdvov /caXovvros abrbv i]hr\ yap 

d(f)€l(TTt']K€l TOV TTarpOS, KCtl GVV7]VTr)G€ Tft) UofL- 

irrji(p irepl rbv 'Apdljijv irorapiov, 6<? dvlayet pev 

€K TO)V aVTCOV TftJ "EvcfipaTT) TOTTCOV, drrorpeiropLevos 

he 7T/?o? ra<? dvaroXds eh rb Kdcnriov epL/SdXXei 

2 rreXayos. ovroi p,ev ovv Trporjyov dfia ra? rroXets 
irapaXafxfidvovTes* 6 he /3ao-i\evs Tcypdvrjs evay- 
yos fiev V7rb Aev/coXXov avvrerpipLpLevos, i'lpepov 
he rtva t&) rpoiro) teal irpaov irvObfievo^ elvai top 
Ylo pur i-jlov ^ ehe^aro fxev eh ra fiaaiXeia (fcpovpdv, 
dvaXa/3wv he robs (fitXovs teal avyyei'eh avrbs 

3 eiropevero irapahcoacov eavrov. &>? he rjXOev lit- 637 
iroTTj^ eirl rov ydpaKCL) pafthovyoi hvo rov Tlopu- 
irrjtov rrpocreXObvres i/ceXevaav diro^rjvat rov 
L7T7T0V teal Tre^bv eXdetv ovSeva yap dvOpcoirwv 

€{/>* Xinrov KaOe^ofxevov ev *Pa)p,ai/c(p arparorrehep 
TToyrroTe d(f)0r}vai. /cat ravra ovv 6 Ttypdvrj^ 
iirelOero koX to £i<£o<? avroh diroXvadpievos 
irapehihov ica\ tcXo?, &>? irpbs abrbv rj\6e top 
Ho pm rjlov , d<f>eX6p,€vo<$ rrjv Kirapiv coppcrjae irpb 
to)V irohcov Oelvai, teal fcarafiaXcov eavrov, alo~yi' 
ara ht] irdvrcov, irpoGTreaeZv avrov rots ybvaenv. 

4 dXX* 6 Tiofnrifio^ ecpdrj rrjs 8e£ta9 avrov Xa/36- 
p,evos 7rpoaayayeo-0ai' /cal TrXrjcriov ihpvadpLevo? 
eavrov, rov he vtbv eVt Odrepa, rcov pev aXXcov 
ecf)i]cre helv alriaaQat Aev/coXXov, vtt e/celvov yap 
dcfrr/prjaOai Svpiav, ^>oivLki]v s KiXtrclav, TaXa- 
rtav, Xcocf)^vj]Vy a he dyj)i> eavrov hiarenjp^Kev, 
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towards Armenia on his way to Tigranes ; but that 
monarch forbade his coming and proclaimed a reward 
of a hundred talents for his person ; he therefore 
passed by the sources of the Euphrates and continued 
his flight through Colchis. 

XXX11I. Pompey then invaded Armenia on the 
invitation of young Tigranes, who was now in revolt 
from his father, and who met Pompey near the river 
Araxes, which takes its rise in the same regions as 
the Euphrates, but turns towards the east and 
empties into the Caspian Sea. These two, then, 
marched forward together, receiving the submission 
of the cities as they passed ; King Tigranes, how- 
ever, who had recently been crushed by Lucullus, 
but now learned that Pompey was rather mild and 
gentle in his disposition, received a Roman garrison 
into his palace, and taking with him his friends 
and kindred, set out of his own accord to surrender 
himself. When he rode up to the Roman camp, 
two of Pompey's lictors came to him and bade him 
dismount from his horse and go on foot ; for no 
man mounted on horseback had ever been seen in 
a Roman camp. Tigranes, accordingly, not only 
obeyed them in this, but also unloosed his sword 
and gave it to them ; and finally, when he came 
into the presence of Pompey himself, he took of} 
his royal tiara and made as if to lay it at his feet, and 
what was most humiliating of all, would have thrown 
himself down and clasped his knees in supplication. 
But before he could do this, Pompey caught him 
by the hand and drew him forward, and after giving 
him a seat near himself, and putting his son on the 
other side, told him that he must lay the rest of his 
losses to Lucullus, who had robbed him of Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene ; but that 
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egeiv eKrlaavra ttoivtjv e^aKiayp^ia TaXavTa 
'PcoyLtatot? t??9 dhuciCLSy 2.o)(f>r]V7]<; Be /3acriXevo~eiv 

5 tov vtov. ewe tovtok; 6 piev Tiypdvrjs rfydirrjae, 
fcai twv 'Pco fiatcov dcnraaafxevwv avTov fiaaiXea 
7repiX a ph^ ytvopievos eirrfyyelXaTO arparicorr) pev 
rjpipvaiov dpyvpiov Bwaetv, e/carovTapxj] Be pvds 
Betca, %t\myo^a) Be rdXavrov 6 vibs eBva<f)6pei f 
KOi teXrjOels errl Belirvov ovk e<f)7} Uo/jltttjiov Bet- 
crOat rotavra TiptwvTos' teal yap avrbs aXXov 
€upi)<j€LV 'Payfiatoov. ex tovtov BeOeh els tov 

6 Optaji^ov i<pv\dTT€To. /cat jier ov 7roXvv xpovov 
eirepi^re ^padr^ 6 Udpffos diraiTwv pev tov 
veavlfTKQVy a>? avrov yap,/3pov, d%io)v Be tgov rjye- 
poviwv opw XprjaOai tco T&v<f>pdT7). YlopLTrrj'ios Be 
direKplvaTO tov pev Ttypdvrjv tw iraTpl paXXov 
rj T(p TrevOepco 7rpocr7]fceiv, opco Be xprfcreadai to) 
Bifcala). 

XXXIV. KaTaXnrtbv Be cfrpovpbv 'Appevias 
y A(f>pdvtov avTO$ e/3dBt^e Bia tcov TrepioiKovvTCdv tov 
KavKacrov iOvcov dvayKalox; eVt Mi6piBdTr]v. p,e- 
ryiaTa Be avTcov Icttlv e0vr} 1 ^AX/3avoLKaV'l07)pe^ t 
"I/ifype? fiev eirl tcl Moo-^/ca oprj teal tov Uovtov 
K<xQr)KOVTe<;> 'AXfiavol Be eirl tt)v eco teal tt)v 
2 Kaairlav /ce/cXifxivoi OdXaaaav. ovtol irp&TOV 
p,ev ahovvTi Tlo/jL7rr)t<p BloBov eBoaav ^ei/Aawo? 
Be Ttjv cFTpaTLav ev tt} yji>pa tcaTaXaftovTos teal 
t?)9 Kpovifcrjs eopTrjs tois 'Fcopaiois teadrjKOvarjs, 
1 i&wt) bracketed by Sintenis. 
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what he had kept up to the present time lie should 
continue to hold if he paid six thousand talents to 
the Romans as a penalty for his wrongdoing ; and 
that his son should be king of Sophene. With 
these terms Tigranes was well pleased, and when 
the Romans hailed him as King, he was overjoyed, 
and promised to give each soldier half a mina of 
silver, to each centurion ten minas, and to each 
tribune a talent. But his son was dissatisfied, and 
when he was invited to supper, said that he was 
not dependent on Pompey for such honours, for he 
himself could find another Roman to bestow them. 
Upon this, he was put in chains and reserved for 
the triumph. Not long after this, Phraates the 
Parthian sent a demand for the young man, on 
the plea that he was his son-in-law, and a pro- 
position that the Euphrates be adopted as a boundary 
between his empire and that of the Romans. Pom- 
pey replied that as for Tigranes, he belonged to his 
father more than to his father-in-law ; and as for a 
boundary, the just one would be adopted. 

XXXIV. Then leaving Afranius in charge of 
Armenia, Pompey himself proceeded against Mithri- 
dates, 1 and of necessity passed through the peoples 
dwelling about the Caucasus mountains. The 
greatest of these peoples are the Albanians and 
the Iberians, of whom the Iberians extend to the 
Moschian mountains and the Euxine Sea, while 
the Albanians lie to the eastward as far as the 
Caspian Sea. These latter at first granted Pompey's 
request for a free passage ; but when winter 
had overtaken his army in their country and it 
was occupied in celebrating the Roman festival ot 
the Saturnalia, they mustered no less than forty 

1 In 65 B.C. 
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yevopievoi t€t patcicr fiv pio)v ovk iXdrrovs iire^ei- 
prjaav avToh, BiaftdvTes tov Kvpvov ttotci/jlov, 09 
€K tu>v 'IftrjpL/ccov dpwv avi<JTafjL€vo<s Kal Beyoyuevo^ 

KCLTIOVTCL TOV * Apd%T)V (ITT* WppeVta^ i^lt](Jl BcO- 

3 hetca arofxaaiv eh to KdaiTiov. ot Be ov <paai 
tovt(o av/jL(f)€p€<T@ai tov ' Apd^rjv, dXXd Ka6* 
kavTDVy eyyvs Be TToieloBai ttjv €k/3oXtjv eh tclvto 
ireXayos. Tlo/nrijios Be, Kaiirep ivarrjvai Bvvd- 
fxevos 7rpo9 rrjv Bidfiacriv Toh rroXefiloL^y irepielBe 
$ia/3dvra<; KaO' rjavxiav eira errayaywv irpe- 

4 yp*aro teal Biecfrdeipe TrapLTrX-qOeh. too Be fiaatXet 
herjOevri teal uep^avTi upea^ei^ dcf>eh ttjv dBc- 
Kiav Ka\ <nretadfAevos t €ttI tov<s "\ftripa<; e/3dBi%€, 
irXrjOet ptev ovk iXdrrova*;, piayipLOdTepovs; Be rebv 
erepwv 6Wa<?, la^yp^ Be /SovXopievovs T(p McOpt- 
Sdrrj yapi^eaOai Kal BwdOelcrOai tov Tlofnrtfiov, 

5 ovre yap M?;So«? ovre Ylepcrais virrjKOvaav 
"\ftr}pe<;l Bie<pvyov Be Kal tijv MaKeBovcov dpyip^ 
' AXe^dvBpov Bid Tayewv i/c t>;9 'Tp^avLa^ dud- 
pavros. ov pLTjV dXXd teal tovtovs p>&X0 p>eyaXr) 
Tpetydp,evo<; 6 Tlopiu/fios, ware diroOaveiv puev 
eva/ciaxiXtovs, dXcovat Be uXeiovs puvpicov> eh rijv 
KoX-^lktjv iv&fiaXe* Kal Trpb<; rbv ^daiv avrw 
^epov'iXios duypTtjae, Ta? vav<; eyoav ah e<f)povpec 
tov Hovtov. 

XXXV. f H fiev ovv MtOpiBdrov Blay^is ivBeBv- 
kotos eh ra uepl JSoauopov eOvrj Kal ttjv Mai&Tiv 
duopias elye pbeydXas* 'AXftavol Be auOis d(f>e- 
cttcot€<; aifTw Trpoat]yyeXdr]o-av. upbs ov? vtt 
op7?;? Kal (f>iXov€LKia<; iuio-Tpeylra^ tov Te Kvpvov 
pioXts Kal nrapajBoXo)<; irdXtv Bieuepaaev iul 
ttoXv aTavpoh virb tcov ftapjSdptov duoKeyapa- 
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thousand men and made an attack upon it. To 
do this, they crossed the river Cyrnus, which rises 
in the Iherian mountains, and receiving the Araxes 
as it issues from Armenia, empties itself hy twelve 
mouths into the Caspian. Others say that the 
Araxes makes no junction with this stream, but 
takes a course of its own, and empties itself close 
by into the same sea. Although Pompey could 
have opposed the enemy's passage of the river, 
he suffered them to cross undisturbed ; then he at- 
tacked them, routed them, and slew great numbers 
of them. When, however, their king sent envoys 
and begged for merey, Pompey condoned his wrong- 
doing and made a treaty with him ; then he marched 
against the Iberians, who were not less numerous 
than the others and more warlike, and had a strong 
desire to gratify Mithridates by repulsing Pompey, 
For the Iberians had not been subject either to the 
Medes or the Persians, and they eseaped the 
Macedonian dominion also, since Alexander departed 
from Hyrcania in haste. Notwithstanding, Pompey 
routed this people also in a great battle, in which 
nine thousand of them were slain and more than 
ten thousand taken prisoners ; then he invaded 
Colchis, where, at the river Phasis, Servilius met 
him, at the head of the fleet with which he was 
guarding the Euxine. 

XXXV. Now, the pursuit of Mithridates, who had 
thrown himself among the peoples about the Bos- 
porus and the Maeotic Sea, was attended with great 
difficulties ; besides, word was brought to Pompey 
that the Albanians had again revolted. Turning back 
against these in resentment and wrath, he crossed 
the Cyrn us again with great difficulty and hazard, 
since the Barbarians had fenced off its banks with 
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2 tccofievoV) kcll fjLCtKpas avrbv eVSe^o/xef?;? dvvhpov 
Kal dpyaXeas 6hov f {ivptovs cutkovs uSaro? ifi- 
TTXrjadjjLevo^ I'jXavvev eirl tovs TroXejilovs, Kal Kare- 
\a/3e irpbs "Afiavrt iroTafxw Traparerayfievov^ 
€%afci<yfjLVpLov<; ire^ovs Kal hiay^iXLov<; liTTrels irrl 

flVpLOL^t Ct)TT\LGfJL€VOVS ?)€ <fiavXa)$ Kal Sip/ldGC 
OrjpiCOV TOl>? TToXXoVS. 7}y€LT0 hejlVTQ)V /3ct(7l\€(0<; 

3 dheX<f)b<; ovo/ia Kcoo~i$. ovtos ev ^pcri t?}? ^XV^ 
yevopuevrjs eirl tov YlopoT TfloV OpfXYjUa^ avTOV 
eftaXev eVt ttjv tov OcopaKos eiriirTvyriv clkovtl- 
crfiari, YlofJLTrrjio*; he EKelvov e/c X €i P°$ hteXdcras 
dvecXev. 

'Ev ravrrj ttj paxy XeyovTai Kal 'A/iafo^e? 
(TvvaycovLaaadai, Tot? ftap/Sdpois, dirb tcov irepl 
tov SepficohovTa iroTaphv bpoiv KaTaf3daat. fieTa 
yap ttjv pidxv v o~KvXevovTe$ ol f Pw/xaZo£ tolk? 
/3ap/3dpov<; ireXTais ' A/jLa&viKals Kal Ko66pvoi<; 
iv€Tvy)(avov, o~a)fxa he ovhev tofyOrj yvvaiKelov. 

4 vefxovTai he tov KavKao-ov tcl KaO^KOvra irp6<s 
ttjv 'TpKavcav OdXaaaav, ovx bfiopova-at tois 
*AXf3avol<;, dXXd TeXaL Kal Ar/yes otKovcrt hcd 
fiecrow Kal tojjtois erof? eKaaTOV hvo firjva^ eh 
TavTO <f)otTa)o~ai irepl tov SepfioySovra TroTa/abv 
OfiiXovcriv, eiTa Ka0* aura? drraXXayelaai /3io- 
Tevovatv. 

XXXVI. f Op/A?;cra? he fieTa ttjv fidxv v o TTo/a- 
in'fio^ eXavveiv eirl ti]v 'TpKaviav Kal Kaairtav 
OdXacraav, vtto irXijdovs epireT&v Oavaalfiwv 
direTpdiri) Tpicov ohbv rjfiepcbv aiToex** 31 ** € ^ r V v 
2 fiiKpdv 'Apfievtav dvex^pv 0 ' 6 - Ka ^ T< £ 'E\u- 
fiaiwv Kal Mrjhcov ffaaiXel Trefiyfraai irpecrfieit; 
dvTeypayjre (jyiXiKo)^, tov he UdpOov, eh ttjv 
Tophvrjvrjv e/ifte/SXtiKOTa Kal irepiKoiTTOVTa tov<$ 
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long stretches of palisades ; then, since he must 
make a long march through a waterless and difficult 
country, lie ordered ten thousand skins to be filled 
with water, and with this provision advanced upon 
the enemy. He found them drawn up on the river 
Abas, sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
but wretchedly armed, and clad for the most part in 
the skins of wild beasts. They were led by a 
brother of the king, named Cosis, who, as soon as 
the fighting was at close quarters, rushed upon 
Pompey himself and smote him with a javelin on 
the fold of his breastplate ; but Pompey ran him 
through the body and killed him. 

In this battle it is said that there were also 
Amazons fighting on the side of the Barbarians, and 
that they came down from the mountains about the 
river Thermodon. For when the Romans were 
despoiling the Barbarians after the battle, they came 
upon Amazonian shields and buskins ; but no body 
of a woman was seen. The Amazons inhabit the 
parts of the Caucasus mountains that reach down 
to the Hyrcanian Sea, and they do not border on 
the Albani, but Gelae and Leges dwell between. 
With these peoples, who meet them by the river 
Thermodon, they consort for two months every 
year ; then they go away and live by themselves. 

XXXVI. After the battle, Pompey set out to 
march to the Hyrcanian and Caspian Sea, but was 
turned back by a multitude of deadly reptiles when 
he was only three days march distant, and withdrew 
into Lesser Armenia. Here the kings of the Ely- 
maeans and the Medes sent ambassadors to him, 
and he wrote them a friendly answer ; but against 
the Parthian king, who had burst into Gordyene 
and was plundering the subjects of Tigranes, he sent 
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virh Tiypdvr), TrkfJL^ra^ fiera ^Acppavtov hvva/iiv 
e^rjXaae Btco^OevTa \xeyjpi rrj<; * Ap/37]XiTiBo<;. 

r 'Qaai he tcov MiOpihaTov TraXXa/cihcov avr\- 
ydr\Gav> ovBepbiav eyvco t irciaas he toF<? yovevai 
teal oiKe'iois dveTrepaxev. rjaav yap ai TroXXal 
Ovyarepes teal yvvaltee? gt paTt)ycov teal BvvaaTcov. 

3 'ErparovL/cr) Be, rj fieyccrTOv elyev d^Lcopia teal to 
iroXv^pvcroTaTov tcov cppovplcov icfovXarrev, rjv 
puev, go? eotfce, yjrdXTov Tivbs ov^ evrv^ov^ raXXa, 
7Tp€(r/3vTov Be Ovydryp, ovtco he evOvs elXe irapd 
itotov ^rjXaaa tov Mi9 pihaTi-jv, ware eteelv7]V fxev 
e^cov dveiraveTOy tov he TTpeafivTrjV aTreTrefiyjre 
BvacpopovvTa tco fir)he tt pocr pr)o~ eoos Tvyelv eirt- 

4 eiKovs. cos jxevTOL irepl opOpov eyepOels elhev 
evhov efCTrcctfiaTcov fxev dpyvpcov teal yjpvacov Tpa- 
7re£as\ o^Xov he Qepaireias ttoXvv, evvovyovs Be 
teal -rralhas IfxaTia tcov iroXvTeXcov 7rpoa(j}epoVTas 

aVTCp, KCLl TTpO TT}? Qvpa^ L7T7TOV eCTTteTCL fC€fCOO~ fXTj- 

fievov coairep oi tcov cplXcov tov jSacriXecos, %Xeu- 
aapibv elvai to xprjfxa teal iraihidv rjyovfievos 

5 copfirjcre cpevyecv Bid Ovpcov. tcov Be OepairovTcov 
avriXafi/Savopevcov, kcu XeyovTcov oti ttXovctLov 
TeOvrjteoTos evay^os oiteov clxjtco pueyav 6 fiaaiXevs 
Behcopr/TaLt teal TavTa fxitepai Tives aTTapyai teal 
heiyfiaTa tcov dXXcov ^p^paTcov teal kt^plcitcov 
eiaiv, ovtco iriaTevcras pioXis teal tt)v irop- 
cpvpav dvaXaftcov teal dvaTrrjhrjcTas eVi tov Xttttov 
yXavve hid tt)? ttoXcco? (Socow " Efia TavTa 

6 irdvTa €cttl" 717309 he tov$ teaTayeXcbvTas ov 
tovto eXeyev elvai OavfiacrTov, dXX! otl fii] XiOois 
ftdXXei tovs diravTcovTas vcf i)BovrjS fiaivofievos. 
TavTrj? fxev rjv ical yeveas ical aifxaTo? i) ^TpaTO- 
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an armed force under Afranius, which drove him out 
of the country and pursued him as far as the district 
of Arbela. 

Of all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought to Pompey, he used not one, but restored 
them all to their parents and kindred ; for most of 
them were daughters and wives of generals and 
princes. But Stratonice, who was held in highest 
esteem by the king and had the custody of the 
richest of his fortresses, was, it would seem, the 
daughter of a humble harpist, an old man, and poor 
besides ; but she made such a swift conquest of 
Mithridates as she once played for him at his wine, 
that he took her with him to his bed, but sent the 
old man away in great displeasure at not getting so 
much as a kindly greeting. In the morning, however, 
when the old man rose and saw in his house tables 
loaded with gold and silver beakers, a large retinue 
of servants, and eunuchs and pages bringing costly 
garments to him, and a horse standing before his 
door caparisoned like those of the king's friends, he 
thought the thing a mockery and a joke, and tried 
to run out of doors. But the servants laid hold of him 
and told him that the king had bestowed on him 
the large estate of a rich man who had recently 
died, and that these things were only small fore- 
tastes and specimens of the goods and chattels still 
remaining. In this way he was with difficulty per- 
suaded, and putting on his purple robes and leaping 
upon his horse, he rode through the city, crying : 
" All this is mine." To those who laughed at him 
he said that what he was doing was no wonder ; 
the wonder was that he did not throw stones at 
those who met him, for he was mad with joy. Of 
such a stock and lineage was Stratonice. But she 
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vLtcr). rft) he TlofATrrjio) Kal to ytapiop irape- 
hlhov tovto Kal hoypa iroXXa irpoa^peyKevy a>p 
etcelvos oaa Koafiov lepols Kal XafnrpoTrjTa t<£ 
0pid/i/3a> irape^eip icfraivero Xafioop p.6va> ra 

\0L7TCL T7]P ^TpaTOPLK7)P €KeX€V€ KeKTY)oQaL %CLL- 

7 povaap. 6fioio)<; he /cat tov /3ao-iXeco<; tup I fitfpoov 
kXiptjp T€ teal rpdire^av Kal Qpovov, aTravra 639 
yjpvad, irefjityaPTOS clvtw Kal hey]0epTO<; Xafteip, 
Kal ravTa toZ? Tapiai^ irapehooKep eh to hr}~ 
fiocriov, 

XXXVII. 'Ef he tQ> Kaivq) <f)povpL(p Kal ypdp,- 
fiacnv cnropp7)Tois 6 IIo/A7r?;i*o9 eveTW^e tov Mt^i- 
SdroVy Kal hirfkOev ovk aura 7roXXi)P 
expvra tov i)6ov$ KaTapoijaip. virofxvrjfiaTa yap 
yv, i£ wv €(f)0)pdOri (f>apfiaKOi<; dXXov<; re 7roXXoi><; 
Kal top vibv 'Apiapd@)]v dvyprjKcbs Kal top 
Laphiapbp 'AXKalop, otl TrapevhoKifiijaep avrbp 

2 Xirirovs dyaypiara^ eXavi'CDP. r)o~ap he dpayeypa/x- 
fiepat Kal Kplaeis ivvTTpiayv, &p to, fiep avrbs 
ecopaKei, rd Se epiai tcop yvpaiK&p, €7naroXal re 

MoPLfLT]? 7T/309 a\JTOP (iKoXaCTTOC Kal ITaXlP €K€tP0V 

7rpo? avTi]P. Seo<f>dp7]<; Be Kal 'PovtiXlov Xoyop 
evpeOrjpai <pwcrL irapo^vprtKov eirl ryp dpalpeaip 

3 tcop ip 'A<xia 'Paifiatcop. b /ca\a>9 eiKa^ovaiv 
ol 7r\elo~Toi KaKorjOevfia rov ®eo<fidpov$ elpai, 
Taya fxep ovhep auiw top PovtlXlop ioiKora 
(XLcrovPTOS, eiKOS Be Kal hid Uop,7n]'iop 3 ov top 
iraTepa Trafiirop-qpop direhei^ep 6 'PovtlXios ip 
7 a is icTopiais* 

XXXVIII. 'RpTevOep eh 'Afiiabp eXdcbp 6 
Yiofiirrjlo^ irdOos vefxearjTOP ifirb <f>iXoTi/ilas 
eiraOe. 7roXXd yap top AevKoXXop erriKepTO- 
fiijo-as, oti tou iroXepbiov fa^ro? eypa^e hiaTa^eis 
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surrendered this stronghold to Pompey, and brought 
him many gifts, of which he accepted only those 
which were likely to adorn the temples at Rome 
and add splendour to his triumph ; the rest he 
bade Stratonice keep and welcome. In like manner, 
too, when the king of the Iberians sent him a couch, 
a table, and a throne, all of gold, and begged him to 
accept them, he delivered these also to the quaestors, 
for the public treasury. 

XXXVII. In the fortress of Caenum Pompey 
found also private documents belonging to Mithri- 
dates, and read them with no little satisfaction, since 
they shed much light upon the king's character. For 
there were memoranda among them from which it 
was discovered that, besides many others, he had 
poisoned to death his son Ariarathes, and also 
Alcaeus of Sardis, because he had surpassed him in 
driving race-horses. Among the writings were also in- 
terpretations of dreams, some of which he himself 
had dreamed, and others, some of his wives. There 
were also letters from Monime to him, of a lascivious 
nature, and answering letters from him to her. 
Moreover, Theophanes says there was found here an 
address of Rutilius, which incited the king to the 
massacre of the Romans in Asia. But most people 
rightly conjecture that this was a malicious in- 
vention on the part of Theophanes, perhaps because 
he hated Rutilius, who was wholly unlike himself, 
but probably also to please Pompey, whose father had 
been represented as an utter wretch by Rutilius in 
his histories. 

XXXVIII. From Caenum Pompey went to Amisus, 
where his ambition led him into obnoxious courses. 
For whereas he had roundly abused Lucullus be- 
cause, while his enemy was still alive, he would 
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teal Scoped? evepte /cat Tipids, a avvyprj/jLevov iroXe- 
/jlov teal Trepan e'xovTO? elcoOaa-L irotelv oi vevi/crj- 
/cores, avrbs ev Boairbpc? MtOptSdrov /cparovvro? 
fcal avveiXoxoTOs a^iojiaxov Svvapiiv, &>? Srj 

2 aVVT€T€\€(TfJL€VG)V aTT&VTWV, €7T pCLTT€ TdVT(J t Sia- 

Koa/Jicov Tfl<? iirapxia? /cat StavepLcov Scoped?, 
iroXXwv fxev r\yep>bvcov /col Swacroov, ftaaiXecov 
Be ScoSe/ca {3ap/3dpcov d(f)iyfievcov irpo? avrov. 
00 ev ovSe rj^tcoae rbv UdpOov avnypdcjxov, Sxrirep 
oi XoiTToiy ffaaiXea ftaatXaov Trpoaayopevaai, 
rot? aXXoi? xapi^oftevos. avrov Se tls epcos /cat 
£7}\o9 et%e Svplav dvaXa/3etv zeal Sid rrj? ' Apa- 
ftias eirl ri]V epvdpdv eXdaat OdXaacrav, too 
TxepilovTi rrjv ol/cov/jLevrjv iravjayoQev 'Q/ceavfp 

3 irpoa/jil^eie vt/ccov /cat yap ev Aiffvy -jrpcoTOS 
dxpt cktw OaXdaar)? /cparcov nporfkde, Kal 
ttjv ev 'Ij3i]pta irdXiv dpxv v d>pl>o~aro 'PoofiaiOLS 
tw 'ArXavri/CG) ireXdyei, /cat rptrov evayx^ 
'AXftavovs Buo/ccov oXlyov eSeyaev eptfiaXeiv els 
ttjv tr Tp/cavtav OdXaaaav. cb$ ovv avvd-ijrcov rr} 
epvOpa ttjv ireploBov rrj? GTparetas dvtararo. 
/cat yap aXXws rbv ^hdptSdrTjv ecopa Svad/jparov 
ovra toU oirXots Kal (pevyovra x a ^ €1T( * >Te P 0V V 
pLaxo^evov. 

XXXIX. A^o Tovrtp ptev eliToov laxvporepov 
eavrov TToXejJLtov rbv Xifibv diroXetyeiv, eireaT^ae 
(frvXa/cds 70)i> vecov eVi rov? irXeovras eh Boo-jro- 
pov ipuropovs' fcal ddvaros rjv fj typtta rot? 
dXio-zcopievois. dvaXajScov Be t% arpartd? ttjv 
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issue edicts and distribute gifts and honours, — things 
which victors are wont to do only when a war has 
been brought to an end and finished, — yet he himself, 
while Mithridates was supreme in Bosporus and had 
collected a formidable force, just as though the 
whole struggle was ended, took the same course, 
regulating the provinces and distributing gifts ; for 
many leaders and princes and twelve barbarian 
kings had come to him. Wherefore, to gratify 
these other kings, he would not deign, in answering 
a letter from the king of Parthia, to address him as 
King of Kings, which was his usual title. Moreover, 
a great and eager passion possessed him to recover 
Syria, and march through Arabia to the Red Sea, 1 
in order that he might bring his victorious career 
into touch with the Ocean which surrounds the 
woild on all sides ; for in Africa he had been the 
first to carry his conquests as far as the Outer Sea, 
and again in Spain he had made the Atlantic Ocean 
the boundary of the Roman dominion, and thirdly, 
in his recent pursuit of the Albani, he had narrowly 
missed reaching the Hyrcanian Sea. In order, 
therefore, that he might connect the circuit of his 
military expeditions with the Red Sea, he put his 
army in motion. And, besides, he saw that it was 
difficult to hunt Mithridates down with an armed 
force, and that he was harder to deal with when he 
fled than when he gave battle. 

XXXIX. Wherefore, remarking that he would 
leave behind him for this fugitive a mightier enemy 
than himself, to wit, famine, he stationed ships to 
keep guard against the merchants sailing to Bos- 
porus ; and death was the penalty for such as were 
caught. Then taking the great mass of his army. 

1 i.e. the Persian Gulf. 
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ir\r)8vv avyviiv Trporjye* kcli tcov fxera 'Ipiapiov 
Trpbs Midpihdrrjv arf^w? dycoviaafievwv teal 
7T€(t6vtg)V kvrvytov drd(f)0t<; en Tot? vetcpols, 
eOa^re Xafjarpo^ teal <f)iXoTL{ia)<; airavras, b ho/cet 
7Tapa\ei<f>0€v ov% fj/ciara AevtcoXXo) fiiaous 

2 airiov yeveaOat. yeipoyodybevos he hi 'A(£pa- 
viov tovs 7T€pl ' Xjxavov "Apa/3a<; teal tcara/3a<; 
avrbs eh *Evpiav, Tavryv fxev a)<; ovtc eyovaav 
yvqcrlov*; jSaatXeh eirapyiav dire^ve teal tcrrjfia 

TOV htffjLOV ^WfjLatCOVt TT)V he *\ovhaiCLV KCIT€- 

(XTpiyfraTo, teal crvveXafiev KptaroftovKov top 
fiacFikea. iroXeiS he rd<; }iev h'tcn^e, ra<; he 
rfXevOepov tcoXdfyv roit<; ev avraU rvpdvvov?. 

3 rrjv he TrXeiaTrjv hiarpij3i]v ev tw hitcd^eiv 
eiroieiTO, TroXecov teal ftaciXewv dpapccr^TjTij/jiaTa 
hiairwv, i<f> y a Be avros ovtc e^itcvelro, ireynr^v 
toi»? (f)i\ovs, &airep " Apfieviois teal TldpOois irepl 
?;? hiefyepovro "x<M)pa<; rrjv tcptaiv Troiyaa/jLevois 
eir avrw rpeh d7rearecXe tcpiras teal htaXXatcrds. 

4 /xeya fiev yap r\v ovofia rrjs hvvdfieay$, ovtc eXarrov 640 
he tt}<; dperrjs teal irpaorifTO^ to teal ra ifXelaTa 
Tcbv TrepX avrbv dfjLaprrjfxaTa (piXcov teal crvvrjOoyv 
direupviTTe^ tecoXveiv fxev rj tcoXd^eiv rov<; irovy- 
pevofievov? ov 7recj)VfC(t)<;, aitrov he irapeyxav rots 
evrvy^dvovai tolovtov ware teal rd<; itcelvo)v 
TrXeove^ia^ teal ftapvrrjTas evtcoXw virofieveiv. 

XL. f O he [xeyiajov hvvdfievo*; Trap ai/rS 
ArjfirjTpto? J)V direXevBepo*;, ovtc d<f)pcov eh raXXa 
veavlas, dyav he ry rv^y xpcofievo?* irepl ov teal 
roiovhe tl Xeyerai. K-drcov o (j)i\o<TO(f>o<; en fiev 
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he set out on his march, and when he came upon the 
still unburied bodies of those who, led by Triarius, 
had fallen in an unsuccessful combat with Mithri- 
dates, 1 he gave them all an honourable and splendid 
burial. The neglect of this is thought to have been 
the chief reason why Lucullus was hated by his 
soldiers. After his legate Afranius had subdued for 
him the Arabians about Amanus, he himself went 
down into Syria/ 2 and since this country had no 
legitimate kings, he declared it to be a province and 
possession of the Roman people ; he also subdued 
Judaea, and made a prisoner of Aristobulus the 
king. Some cities he built up, others he set free, 
chastising their tyrants. But most of his time he 
spent in judicial business, settling the disputes of 
cities and kings, and for those to which he himself 
could not attend, sending his friends. Thus when 
the Armenians and Parthians referred to him the 
decision of a territorial quarrel, he sent them three 
arbiters and judges. For great was the name of his 
power, and not less that of his virtue and clemency. 
This enabled him to hide away most of the trans- 
gressions of his friends and intimates, since he 
was not fitted by nature to restrain or chastise 
evil doers ; but he was so helpful himself to those 
who had dealings with him that they were con- 
tent to endure the rapacity and severity of his 
friends. 

XL. The one who had most influence with him 
was Demetrius, a freedman, a young man of some 
intelligence otherwise, but who abused his good 
fortune. The following story is told about him. 
Catothe philosopher, when he was still a young man, 

1 Three years earlier. Cf. the Lucullus, xxxv. 1. 

2 In the spring of 64 B.C. 
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mv V€0$, 7)Byj Se fi€yd\t]v e^ajf ho%av teal pieya 
(ppovoov, dveftaivev eh ^VTio^etav, ovtc ovtos 

CIVToQl HoHTTlflOV) /3ov\6fJL€VO$ lGTOpr\(Jai T7]P 

2 ttoXlv. avrbs pev ovv, oyairep del, 7re£o<? iftdBt,- 
%ev, 01 Se <f)lXoi avvcoBevov "itttol^ ^pcofievot. 
KariScov Se irpo tijs 7rvXr)$ 6y\ov dvBpcov iv 
eaOrjai Xevtcats teal irapd ri)V 68bv evOev fxev tov$ 
i(pyjfiovs, evOev he tovs iraiha<; Biateeteptpievovs, 
iBva^epaivev olopevos els TtpLt]v riva teat Oepa- 
ireiav eavrov pbi]Sev heopLevov ravra ylveadai. 

3 tov$ pcevTOt (f>lXov$ eteeXevae KaraftrjvaL teal 
TTOpevecrOat pier avTOV' yevopLevois Se ttXijctiov 
6 Trdvra &iateoo~p,oov eteelva teal fcaOiards €)(cov 
GTefyavov teal pdfthov dinpTijae, TrvvOavopievos 
Trap avro)v irov &7]pr}Tpiov diroXeXolTraat kul 
7Tore d(f)L^erai. tovs p-ev ovv <t>lXovs tov Karcovos 
yeXcos eXafiev, 6 Se Karcov €l7tcdv, "*fi t?)<? 
dOXlas 7ro\eo>9," 7rapT]X0ev y ovhev erepov diro- 
Kpivdpievos. 

4 Ov pir)v dXXd teal Toh aXXots tovtov tov 
kripnirpiov rjTTOV i7rt<f)6ovov eiroiet avTos o 
UopL7ri]'io^ ivrpv(j)Q}pLevo$ vir avTov teal pLTj Bvcrtco- 
Xalvcov. Xeyerai yap, on iroXXafcts ev Tah 
viroho^ai^ tov TiopLirrj'tov TTpoapievovTOS teal Se^o- 
puevov 7*01)9 ctXXovs iteelvos ySrj tcaTeteeiTO aoftapos, 
e'xwv Bi ootcov KaTa t?}9 tcecpaXrjs to IpcaTiov. 

5 ov™ Se eh 'WaXtav eiraveXrjXvdw^ itcetCTijTo 
t?/5 'Pai/x-jy? tcl ifhiaTa TrpodaTeia teal tcov r)/3*]- 
Trjplwv Ta tcdXXiGTa, teal terjiroi iroXvTeXeh 7)aav 
dvopia^opLevoi Ai]pL7)Tpiow kclitoi TiopLTrylos avTO$ 
dyj)i tov TpiTov 0pidf.t/3ov pLeTpiu)? teal a<£e\ak 
a>ta]crev. vaTepov Se 'Paypalois tovto Stj to teaXov 
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but had already great reputation and lofty purposes, 
went up to Antioch, 1 at a time when Pompey was 
not there, wishing to inspect the city. Cato him- 
self, the story goes, marched on foot, as always, but 
the friends who journeyed with him were on horse- 
back. When he beheld before the gate of the city a 
throng of men in white raiment, and drawn up along 
the road the youths on one side, and the boys on 
the other, he was vexed, supposing this to be done 
out of deference and honour to himself, who desired 
nothing of the kind. However, he ordered his friends 
to dismount and walk with him ; but when they 
drew near, the master of all these ceremonies met 
them, with a wreath on his head and a wand in his 
hand, and asked them where they had left Demetrius, 
and when he would come. The friends of Cato, 
accordingly, burst out laughing, but Cato said, " O 
the wretched city ! " and passed on without any 
further answer. 

However, Pompey himself made this Demetrius 
less odious to the rest by enduring his caprices with- 
out vexation. For instance, it is said that many 
times at his entertainments, when Pompey was 
awaiting and receiving his other guests, that fellow 
would be already reclining at table in great state, 
with the hood of his toga drawn down behind his 
ears. 2 Before his return to Italy, he had purchased 
the pleasantest suburbs of Rome and the most beau- 
tiful places of entertainment, and very costly gardens 
were called " Demetrian " after him ; and yet 
Pompey himself, up to the time of his third triumph, 
had a simple and modest house. After that, it is 
true, when he was erecting the famous and beautiful 

1 Cf. Cato the Younger, chapter xiii. 

2 A mark of slovenliness. 
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teal Treptftorjrov avicTTas Oearpov, coarrep ecpoXtetov 
ti> rrapereferijvaro Xafxtrporepav olfciav 
av€7TL(f)&ovov Se teal ravrrjv, chare rbv yevofievov 
Searrorrjv avrr)<; fxerd Uo/jL7n]iov elaeXOovra Oav- 
pd^eiv teal rrvvOdveaOai ttov Hopurtjio^ Mdyvos 
iSeLirvei, ravra puev ovv ovrco Xeyerat. 

XLI. Tov Se ftaaiXeoos rcov rrepl rrjv Uerpav 
'Apdftcov rvporepov fxev ev ovSevl Xoycp ra 'Pw- 
fMaicov TtOefievov, Tore Se Seiaavros la'xyp&s 
teal ypd\]ravro<; ort rrdvra TreWeaOat teal rroielv 
eyvco/cev, eteftefiaiayGaaO ai ftovXofxevos avrov rrjv 
Sidvoiav 6 UofATr/fios earpdrevaev errl ri-jv Uerpav 
ov rrdvv ri rots rroXXot*; afxeftirrov arparelav. 

2 drroBpaaiv yap (povro 7*7)9 MiOptSdrov Sicifeo)? 
elvai* teal 7-7)09 eteetvov rj^Lovv rpeireadai top 
dpyaiov dvTaywi'carrjv, avOis dva^corrvpovvra 
teal Trapaafceva^ofievov, 009 dir^yyeXXerOj Bed 
*Etev9cbv teal Tlaiovwv arparbv eXavvetv errl rrjv 
y \raXiav. 6 Be paov olopuevos avrov tearaXvaeiv 
rtjv Svvap.iv TroXepovvros 7) to acopa XifyeaOai 
(ftevyovros, ovte efiovXero rpLfteaOat /xdrrjv rrepl 
rrjv Scoo^iv, erepa<; Se tov rroXepov rrapev0/]Ka<; 
errotelro teal tov y^povov elXteev, 

3 f H Se Tvyr\ tijv drroptav eXvaev. ov/eeri yap 
avrov ty}<; Tlerpas rroXXrjv 6Sbv drre^ovro^, rjSrj 
Se t?;9 i)p,epas eteeivrjs ftefiXijpevov ydpatea teal 
yvpvd^ovros eavrbv iirrrcp rrapd to arparoTreSov, 
ypapfiarrjtyopOL TrpocnjXavvov ite Tlovrov teopi- 
^ovre<; evayyeXia. SfjXoi ev6v<; elcri rai<; 
al^fjual^ rcov Sopdrcov Sdcpvats yap dvaarefyovrai. 
rovrovs iSovre? ol arpartcorai avverpoya^ov 717)09 641 

4 tov UofiTTijiov. 6 Se rrpcorov fxev i/3ovXero rd 
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theatre which bears his name, he built close by it, 
like a small boat towed behind a ship, a more splen- 
did house than the one lie had before. But even 
this was not large enough to excite envy, so that 
when he who succeeded Pompey as its owner entered 
it, he was amazed, and inquired where Pompey the 
Great used to sup. At any rate, so the story runs. 

XLI. The king of the Arabians about Petra had 
hitherto made no account of the Roman power, but 
now he was thoroughly alarmed and wrote that he 
had determined to obey and perform all commands. 
Pompey, therefore, wishing to confirm him in his 
purpose, marched towards Petra, an expedition 
which was not a little censured by most of his 
followers. For they thought it an evasion of the 
pursuit of Mithridates, and demanded that he should 
rather turn against that inveterate enemy, who was 
again kindling the flames of war and preparing, as it 
was reported, to march an army through Scythia and 
Paeonia against Italy. Pompey, however, thinking 
it easier to crush the king's forces when he made 
war than to seize his person when he was in flight, 
was not willing to wear out his own strength in a 
vain pursuit, and therefore sought other employ- 
ment in the interval of the war and thus protracted 
the time. 

But fortune resolved the difficulty. For when he 
was come within a short distance of Petra, and had 
already pitched his camp for that day and was 
exercising himself on horseback near by, dispatch- 
bearers rode up from Pontus bringing good tidings. 
Such messengers are known at once by the tips of 
their spears, which are wreathed with laurel. As soon 
as the soldiers saw these couriers they ran in throngs 
to Pompey. At first he was disposed to finish his 
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yvfivdaia crvvrekelv^ ftooovrcov Be kcll Beofiivwv 
Kara7rr}Br/aa<; airb rov lttttov koX \a/3cov ra 
ypdpfiara Trpoyei. /3>/ y uaro<? Be ovk ovro<; ovBe 
rov err par icon kov yeveaOai (jyOdaavTOS (o rroiovaiv 
avrol t?)? 7?;<? iKropds /3a0e£a<; Xafjiftdvovres teal 
kclt dXXrjXoov avvn6evre^)y virb t?/9 rore airovBrj^ 
teal irpoOvfiias ra adyfiara rcjv viro^vyLoyv ctv/jL- 
5 (popijaavres y-v/ro? 1 iljrjpav. eVt rovro irpoftas 
o Hofi7r7)lo<; dirrjyyeiXev avrols ore M.i0pi8drr}<; 
T€0vrjK€ araatdaavro^ Qapvatcov rov viov Bia- 
^prjadfxevo^ avrov, ra Be iteel irdvra rrpdypbara 
<Papvdfcr]<; KareKXypcoaaro, Kal eavra) teal f Poj- 
fxaioi<; yeypa<pe irotovfievos. 

XLTI. 'Etc rovrov to fiev arpdrevpia rfj %apa 
^pcofievov, &)? eitcos, iv Qvaiais Kal o~vvovGiai<$ 
Btijyev, 009 iv rep lS.\i9piBdrov acojaarc pAjplwv 
TeOvrjtcoTtov iroXepbicov. YlopLTrrjios Be rats rrpd- 
%e<riv avrov Kal rat? arpareLat^ fC€<j>aki)v iirire- 
0ei/c<i><; ov irdvv paBcc*)? ovrco irpoaBoKyOelaav, 

2 evOv? dve^ev^ev etc rrjq Wpaftlav Kal ra\v ra? 
iv pb€o~ o) BtetjeXdoov irrapyia^ eh ^A/iiabv dcftl/cero, 
ko\ KareXa/3e 7roXXd piev Bcopa irapa <$>apvdicov 
K€Ko/jLLafi€va, 7roXXd Be ado/iara rcov /BaaiXiKcbv, 
avrov Be rov MtOpiBdrov veKpbv ov rrdvv yvco- 
pifiov diro rov irpocrdoirov (rov yap iyKecjyaXov 
eXaOev i/crr/gai tou? Oepairevovra^y dXXa rat? 
ovXals iireyLyvwGKOv oi Beofievoi rov dedfiaros. 

3 ov yap avros Ylofiirifio^ IBelv virefieivevy aXV 
d<pocri(tio~dfj,€vo<; rb vefJbeGTjrbv eh ^Eivcotttjv a7re- 
irefx-^re, tt)? S' iaOrjros, fjv efyopei, Kal ra>v oirXcov 
ro p,eye6o<$ Kal rrjv Xa/jbTrporrjra edavp,aae* Kalroc 

1 v\pos Coraes and Bekker have d$ ityos, after Solanus. 
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exercise, but at their shouts and entreaties he dis- 
mounted from his horse, took the dispatches, and led 
the way into camp. There was no regular tribunal 
nor had there been time to erect the military sub- 
stitute,, which the soldiers make with their own 
hands by digging up large clods of earth and heaping 
them one upon another ; but in the eager haste of 
the moment they piled up the pack-saddles of the 
beasts of burden and made an eminence of them. 
Pompey ascended this and announced to his soldiers 
that Mithridates was dead, having made away with 
himself because his son Phamaces had revolted from 
him, and that Pharnaces had come into possession of 
all the power there, acting, as he wrote, in behalf ot 
himself and the Romans. 1 

XLII. Upon this the army, filled with joy, as was 
natural, gave itself up to sacrifices and entertain- 
ments, feeling that in the person of Mithridates ten 
thousand enemies had died. Then Pompey, having 
brought his achievements and expeditions to such an 
unexpectedly easy completion, straightway withdrew 
from Arabia, and passing rapidly through the inter- 
vening provinces, came to Amisus. Here he found 
many gifts that had been brought from Pharnaces, 
and many dead bodies of the royal family, and the 
corpse of Mithridates himself, which was not easy to 
recognize by the face (for the embalmers had 
neglected to remove the brain), but those who cared 
to see the body recognized it by the scars. Pompey 
himself could not bring himself to look upon the 
body, but to propitiate the divine jealousy sent it 
away to Sinope. He was amazed at the size and 
splendour of the arms and raiment which Mith- 
ridates used to wear; although the sword-belt, which 

1 This wai in 63 B.C. 
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tov fiev %L<j)L<TTr)pa ireiroL^fjievov drrb tst pa ko o lojp 
toXuvtcov TloirXtos /cXe-v/ra? eircoX-qcrev 'ApiapdOy, 
ty]V Be KLTaptv rVuo<? 6 tov MtOpiBdrov <TVVTpO(f)0<; 
eBco/ce Kpvcj)a BerfOeVTi <&avaTCp tco ^ZvXXa iraiBL, 
OavpLaarrj<; ovaav epyaalas. o Tore tov Uo/jl- 
irrjlov BteXade f <t>apvdfct]s Be yvovs varepov €Tl- 
fjLCoprjactTO robs vfaXofievovs. 

4 ALOi/c)]aa<; Be rd etcel fcal tcaraaTrjo-afxevo^ 
ovto)<; i)Brj TTav-qyvpifcdnepov i^pyjro rfj nropeta. 
tcai yap eh M.tTv\i]vr)v dcpiKOpievos T)]v re ttoXiv 
ryXevQepcoae Bid fyeofydvif, teal tov dycova tov 
TraTptov iBedaaTO tcov 7roir)Tcov y biroBecTiv fitav 
e^ovTa Ta? itceivov irpd^ei*;. r)a8e\^ Be tcj Oed- 
Tp(p TTepieypdyfraro to eISo<? avTOv teal tov tuttov, 
(hs o/jloiov direpyaaofievos to iv ^cofArj, fiel^ov Be 

5 teal aefivoTepov. ev Be 'PoSto yevofievos irdvTcov 
fiev rjfcpodaaTO tcov crocpicrTcioi', teal Bcopedv etcdaTcp 
TaXavTov eBcotce- UoaetBcovto^ Be teal tt)v dtcpo- 
acriv dviypayjrev rjv ecrj(ev eV avTOv 717)09 C E/)- 
/juayopav tov prjTopa irepl t?;<? tcaOoXov ty}T)']o~eco<; 
dvTiTa%d}±€vos. ev Be ' A6t')vai<; ra fiev irpo^ tov<; 

0 cpiXoaocfious b'fioia tov Uo/jltdjiov tt} iroXei Be 
iirtBovs eh eir u? tcevyjv irevTrftcovTa TaXavTa Xafi- 
TTpoTaTO^ dvOpcoircov rfXir L^ev €7rij3i']aea8ai t?;? 
'IraXta? fcal ttoQcov dcfidtjaecrdai toi? ottcoi iroOov- 
(jiv. co S' dpa 717309 Ta Xafiirpd teal fieydXa tcov 
diro rf/9 dyadcov dec Tiva /cepavvvvai Katcov 

fxolpav eirifieXe*; cctti Batfiovicp, tovto irrroiKovpei 
irdXai irapaatcevd^ov uvtco Xvir^poTepav ttjv 

7 eirdvoBov. i^vffpiae yap rj Mom'a irapd ttjv 
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cost four hundred talents, was stolen by Publius and 
sold to Ariarathes, and the tiara was secretly given 
by Caius, the foster brother of M it hri dates, to 
Faustus the son of Sulla, at his request ; it was a 
piece of wonderful workmanship. All this escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey at the time, but Phar- 
naces afterwards learned of it and punished the 
thieves. 

After arranging and settling affairs in those parts, 
Pompey proceeded on his journey, and now with 
greater pomp and ceremony. For instance, when 
he came to Mitylene, he gave the city its freedom, 
for the sake of Theophanes, and witnessed the 
traditional contest of the poets there, who now took 
as their sole theme his own exploits. And being 
pleased with the theatre, he had sketches and plans 
of it made for him, that he might build one like it 
in Rome, only larger and more splendid. 1 And 
when he was in Rhodes, he heard all the sophists 
there, and made each of them a present of a talent. 
Poseidonius has actually described the discourse 
which he held before him, against Hermagoras the 
rhetorician, on Investigation in General. At Athens, 
too, he not only treated the philosophers with like 
munificence, but also gave fifty talents to the city 
towards its restoration. He therefore hoped to set foot 
in Italy with a reputation more brilliant than that of 
any other man, and that his family would be as eager 
to see him as he was to see them. But that divine 
agency which always takes pains to mingle with the 
great and splendid gifts of fortune a certain portion 
of evil, had long been secretly at work preparing to 
make his return a very bitter one. For Mucia his wife 

1 Cf. chapter xl. 5. The theatre was opened in 55 B.C., 
and accommodated 40,000 persons. 
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a7roSr)fiiav avrov. Kal iroppw fikv &v 6 Uofi7rrjio<; 
Karefypovei rod Xoyov ttXtjctLov Be 'IraXta? yevo- 
fievos /ecu ayoXd^ovri rep Xoyia/iS fiaXXov, co<? 
eWe, tt)? alrias ayfrdfMevos, eire^ev avrf} rrjv 

a<f>€(TlV t 0VT6 T0T6 Jpd^dS OV0* V(TT€pOV iff oh 
d<j)7]/C6V i%6L7rd)V €V 8' ill IVToXdU Kl/C6pWV0<S T} 

ah i a yeypaTrrai. 

XLIII. Aoyot Be iravrohcnroi irepl rov Uofi- 

irTjiOV 7T pOKCLTSTTlTTTOV ek Tt}V *¥o)fl7]V 3 fCCtX 0Qpvfto$ 

iroXvs, a>9 ev0i><; agovros eirl tt\v ttoXiv to 642 
arpdrevfia koX ^ovapyia^ fiefiaLa? ico/ievr)?. 
Kpdaaos Be tovs 7ratSa? teal rd xp 1 )/^ aTa Xa/3a>v 
VTT€^r}X0€v i ecre Seicra? dXt]0a)<; } efoe paXXov, a>? 
eBoxei, ttlcftlv diroXeiiroyv Tfj BiafioXr) Kal top 

2 (f>06vov iroicov Tpaxvrepov. ev0v% ovv eYt/3a9 
'ItoXlck; 6 nofJL7rr)'io<; Kal avvayaycov ek i/c- 
tcXrjaiav tou? arparLcora^ Kal rd Trpeirovra 
8ia\€X0eU Kal <piXo<f)pov7)adfjLevo<; s i/ceXevae 
BiaXvecr0ai Kara itoXlv eKaarous Kal rpeire- 
aOat irpos rd otKela, fjL€/jLVi]fjLevov<; ai>0i<; eirl 
tov 0piafij3ov avr£> avveX0dv. ovtw Be t?)? 
arpaTLcis ovc e8 a cr #610-779 Kal irvvOavofievcov dirav- 

3 tcov irpayfia avve^t] Oavf-iaarov. opcoaai yap 
a I TroXeis TiofATTijiov Mdyvov dvoirXov Kal /j,er 
oXiycov tcov avvr}0tov coarrep it; oXXt)^ airoBrjfiLa^ 
Biairopevofievov, eKyeofJievai Bi evvoiav /cat irpo- 
-TTefiirovaai fxeTa fieL^ovos Bwafxem crvyKar^yov 
eh ttjv f Pco/x?;y, ei ti Kivelv Bievoelro Kal vecorepL- 
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had played the wanton during his absence. While 
Pompey was far away, he h;id treated the report of 
it with contempt ; but when he was nearer Italy and, 
as it would seem, had examined the charge more at 
his leisure, he sent her a bill of divorce, although he 
neither wrote at that time, nor afterwards declared, 
the grounds on which he put her away ; but the 
reason is stated in Cicero's letters. 1 

XLIII. All sorts of stories about Pompey kept 
travelling to Rome before him, and there was much 
commotion there, where it was thought that he 
would straightway lead his army against the city, 
and that a monarchy would be securely established. 
Crassus took his children and his money and secretly 
withdrew, whether it was that he was really afraid, 
or rather, as seemed likely, because he wished to 
give credibility to the calumny and make the envious 
hatred of Pompey more severe. Pompey, accord- 
ingly, as soon as he set foot in Italy,' 2 held an 
assembly of his soldiers, and after he had said what 
fitted the occasion, and had expressed his gratitude 
and affection for them, he bade them disperse to 
their several cities and seek their homes, remember- 
ing to come together again for the celebration of his 
triumph. When the army had been thus disbanded 
and all the world had learned about it, a wonderful 
thing happened. When the cities saw Pompey the 
Great journeying along unarmed and with only a 
few intimate friends, as though returning from an or- 
dinary sojourn abroad, the people streamed forth to 
show their good will, and escorting him on his way 
with a larger force, brought him with them back to 
Rome, where, had he purposed any revolutionary 

1 Not in any which are extant. In a letter to Atticus 
(i. 12, 3) Cieero says that Pompey's divorce of Mucia was 
heartily approved. 2 In &2 b.o. 
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%eiv rore, fiijBev e/cetvov Be6p.evov rov arparev- 

XLIV. ^Eirel Be 6 vo/ios ovk eta irpo rov 
dpidfJtjBov irape\8elv eh rr\v ttoXiv, eirefx^ev 
a%io)V eh ri)V fiovXrjv avajSakeaOai t«? rwv 
virdrcov dpyaipeaias , fcal Bovvat ravrrjv avro) 
rrjv X^P lv b 71 " 00 ** ircLptov Uelacovi avvap-xaipe- 

2 atdarj. Kdrwvo? Be Trphs ttjv a^iwaiv evcrrdvros 
ovk ervye rod fiovXevfiaros. Oavfidcras Be rrjv 
irapp^aiav avrov Kot rov rovov c5 /aovos ixPV T0 
<fiavepa)<; virep rcov BtKaloiv, eireOvpirjaev a/iw? ye 
7rco? KriqaaaOat rov dvBpa' Kal Bvetv ovaoyv dBeX- 
<f)tB(bv tw K«to>i^ ttjv fxev avTos e^ovKero \aJ3e7v 

3 yvvat/ca, ttjv Be rw iraiBl avvoiKtaat. rov Be 
Kdroovos v7rcBofievov rr\v uelpaVy o>? BtacpOopdv 
ovaav avrov rpoirov nvd Be/ca^o/xevov Bid t?}? 
otKeioryros, ?/ re dBe\(f)h /cat t) yvvi] ^aXe7rco9 
etfiepov el Tlofiinpov ^Idyvov drrorpl^rerat KtjBea- 
rrjv. ev rovrco Be fiov\6fievo<; virarov diroBel^at 
TIofi7n]io<; 'Acf)pdvtov dpyvptov eh ra$ (f>v\d<; dvr\- 
Xta/cev virep avrov, /cat rovro /cartovres eh tous" 

4 Tlo/X7T7]tov Ki}iTOV^ e\dpif3avov ) coare to irpdyfxa 
Treptftorjrov elvat tcai rov YIo/JLirrfiov d/covetv 
/cantos, ^9 avrbs dp^r}? e<p J oh Kard)p6oyaev 
fieylo-rrjs; ervye^ ravrr)p covtov irotovvra roh Bt 
dperrjs KrijcraaOai fiy Bvvafievots. " Tovrcov 
jievrot" 7T/50? rd<; yvvatKas o Ivarwv €(/>/;cre, 
"row ovetBoyv Koivojvijreov otKetois Uofiirrjcov 
yevofievois" at Be d/covaaaat o~vveyvo)aav jBekrtov 
avro)V ifcetvov Xoyl^eaOat irepl rov irpeirovros, 
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ehanges at that time, he had no need of the army 
that he had disbanded. 

XLIV. Now, sinee the law dicj not permit a com- 
mander to enter the city before his triumph, Pompey 
sent a request to the senate that they should put ofl 
the consular elections, asking them to grant him 
this favour in order that he might personally assist 
Piso in his candidacy. But Cato opposed the request, 
and Pompey did not get what he wished. However, 
Pompey admired Cato.'s boldness of speech and the 
firmness which he alone publicly displayed in defence 
of law and justiee, and therefore set his heart on 
winning him over in some way or other ; and sinee 
Cato had two nieees, Pompey wished to take one of 
them to wife himself, and to marry the other to his 
son. But Cato saw through the design, which he 
thought aimed at corrupting him and in a manner 
bribing him by means of marriage alliance, although 
his sister and his wife were displeased that he 
should rejeet Pompey the Great as a family con- 
nection. In the meantime, however, wishing to 
have Afranius made consul, Pompey spent money 
lavishly on his behalf among the tribes, and the 
people went down to Pompey's gardens to get it. 
As a consequence, the matter became notorious and 
Pompey was in ill repute ; the office of eousul was 
highest of all, and he himself had therefore re- 
ceived it as a reward for his successes, and yet he 
was making this office a thing to be bought by those 
who were unable to win it by merit. "In these 
reproaehes, however," said Cato to the women, " we 
must have taken our share, if we had become 
allied to Pompey." And when they heard this, they 
agreed that his estimate of the fit and proper was 
better than theirs. 1 

1 Cf. Cato the Younger, xxx. 1-5. 
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XLV. Tov Be dpcdfjLjSov tw fieyeOet, Katirep ets 
r)fxepa<; Bvo /j,epia0evTO<; t 6 %p6Vo<? ovrc igijp/ceaev, 
aXXd to)v Trapeafcevaa/LLevcov iroXXd rrjs 6ea<$ 
efjeirecrev, krepas airo^pthvi-a iropurri^ a%iwp,a teal 
KoafjLOS etvai. ypd/nfiaai Be TtpotiyovpLevois 4Bt)- 

2 Xovto tc\ yevTj kclB* S)v £6 pidfiffevev. rjv Be TaBe* 
TIovtos, * Appbsvia, K.aTTiraSo/cLa, Ha<fiXayovLa, 
M?/S/a, KoX%i?, "I/3?//5€?, *AX/3avoi, *$vpia, KcXt- 
tcta, Mecro7roTayu./a, tcl irepl ^oivlktjv teal Ha- 
XaiarlpTjv, y \ovBala, 1 Apa/Sla; to TreipctTitcov dirav 
ev yf] fcal OaXdaarj KaTaireiro\efi7}[ie.vov. ev Be 
tovtow (f>poupta fxev rjXco/coTa xiXloov ovrc e\dr- 
rova, 7roXet<? Be ov tto\v twv eva/cocricov diroBe- 
oucrac, ireipaTiKCU he vr\e^ o/craKoaiac, KaroiKtat 

3 Be 7r6\ea)V puds Beovaat rerrapd/covTa. tt/w Be 
tovtois e<j>pa%e Bid tQ>v ypa/i/ndrcov ore TrevTCtKiG- 
XL\iai fiev fivpidBes £k tS>v TeXcov birripyov, e/c 
Be u>v auro? nrpoaeKTrjaaTO ttj TroXet fivpidBas 
oKTaKiG^CXias ttcvt a /coatees XafJbfSdvovaiv, dva- 
<f>epeTac Be eh to Bi]{i6o~lov Tapueiov ev ro/Aiafian 
Kai fcaracTKeval^ dpyvplov /ecu %pvatov Biapuvpta 
rdXavTCL, irdpe^ tcov eh tov? arparccora^ BeBo- 
fjbevwv, &v 6 TOv\dxi<TTOV atpcov Kara \6yov 

4 Bpa^fids eTX7)(f)€ %iXla<$ Trevra/coaia^, alyjxd- 
Xcotoc 8* £7ro/jL7rev6r)crav, dvev twv dpyiireipaT&v, 
vios Tcypdvov tov ^ Apfieviov perd yvvai/cbs /ecu 
dvyctTpos, uvtov re Tcypdvov tov ftacnXea)? yvvrj 643 
Zcoaofirj, teal jSaaiXevs 'lovBalcov 'ApiaToftovXos, 
Mi0piBaTOv Be dBe\<f)7) teal irevTe Te/cva, teal 
%/cvdtBes yvvalxes, 'AXftavtov Be /cat *l/3)]pcov 
6jJL7]poi /ecu tov Kop/nayrjvoyv jSaatXeco^, /cat rpo~ 
irata nrdpLTroXXa /ecu tcli<; jid^ais io~dpiQ\±a 
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XLV. His triumph had such a magnitude that, 
although it was distributed over two days, still the 
time would not suffice, but much of what had been 
prepared could not find a place in the spectacle, 
enough to dignify and adorn another triumphal 
procession. Inscriptions borne in advance of the 
procession indicated the nations over which he 
triumphed. These were : Pontus, Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Palestine, 
Judaea, Arabia, and all the power of the pirates by 
sea and land which had been overthrown. Among 
these peoples no less than a thousand strongholds 
had been captured, according to the inscriptions, 
and cities not much under nine hundred in number, 
besides eight hundred piratical ships, while thirty- 
nine cities had been founded. In addition to all 
this the inscriptions set forth that whereas the 
public revenues from taxes had been fifty million 
drachmas, they were receiving from the additions 
which Pompey had made to the city's power eighty- 
five million, and that he was bringing into the public 
treasury in coined money and vessels of gold and 
silver twenty thousand talents, apart from the money 
which had been given to his soldiers, of whom the 
one whose share was the smallest had received 
fifteen hundred drachmas. The captives led in 
triumph, besides the chief pirates, were the son of 
Tigranes the Armenian with his wife and daughter, 
Zosime, a wife of King Tigranes himself, Aristo- 
bulus, king of the Jews, a sister and five children of 
Mithridates, Scythian women, and hostages given 
by the Iberians, by the Albanians, and by the king 
of Commagene ; there were also very many trophies, 
equal in number to all the battles in which Pompey 
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irdaai^ a? rj ai»T09 tj Bid ra>v <npaTT)<ywv evUifae. 
5 fieytarov Be vTrfjpxe 717)09 B6%av koX firjBevl twv 
7rd)7T0T€ r Voy}iaiwv yeyovos, otc top rplrov 9pL- 

aflftoV CL7T0 TT}$ TpLT7)<; r}7T€ipOV KaTrjyayeV. €7T€i 

Tpis ye fcal irporepov rjaav k'repot tcO piapb^evKOTe^' 
exeivos Be tov fiev irpo>Tov etc Aifivr)*;, tov Be Bev- 
repov ef Evp(OTr7]s s tovtov Be tov reXevraiov airo 
r?)9 'Acrta9 elaayaycov Tpoirov rtva tt)V ol/cov/jbe- 
vtjv eBoreei T019 rptcrlv viTY]yBai 6 pLap,@ois. 

XLVL 'IWitcia he Tore rjv y m fiev 01 Kara 
Trdvra t<5 'AXe^dvBpo) 7rapa/3d\\ovT€<; civtov 
koI irpoo-jSiftd^ovTes djjiovaL, vetorepos tcov rpid- 
kovtcl fcaX Terrdpcov ircov, dX^Oela Be T019 
rerrapd/covra 7rpo<rrjyev. 0J9 civrjro y av eviavda 
tov jSiOV 7ravadfievo<; } &xpt< °v T h v 'AXegdvBpov 
tvxw eGX ev ' ° ^ €7refcetva xpovos avTW t<X9 /lev 
evTVX^ i)veyfcev e7ri(j>06vov^, dvrjrceaTovs Be tcls 

2 SucTTU^ta9. rjv yap etc irpoo-^KOVT^v at»T09 i/CTi]- 
o-aro Bvvafitv ev tt) TroXei, TavTrj ^p«/xez^09 vrrep 
aXXcov ov Bikcllqx;, oa ov envois io~xvo^ irpoae- 
Tidet tt)9 eavTOV So£/?9 d^atpaw, eXa8e pco^iy 
real fieyeOei tt}9 clvtov BvvdpLe(o<; KCtTaXvQeis. 
teal KaQdirep tcl /capTepcoTara /xeprj teal X w P ia 
twv ttoXccov, otclv BegrjTai 7roAe/uov?, e/ceivon; 
TrpovTiOyo-i TTjV avT(bv Icrxvv, ovto)s Bta r?;9 
Hop,7rT)tov Bvvdfiecos Kaiaap i^apOeU eVi tjjv 
TToktv, c5 fcard twv aXXcov iaxvae, tovtov dve- 
Tpeyfre koi KdTefiaXev. eirpdx0>1 Be ovtox;. 

3 AevfeoXkov, a>9 iiravr]XOev e£ 'Acta? vtto tlofi- 
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had been victorious either in person or in the persons 
of his lieutenants. But that which most enhanced 
his glory and had never been the lot of any Roman 
before, was that lie celebrated his third triumph 
over the third continent. For others before him 
had celebrated three triumphs ; but he celebrated 
his first over Libya, his second over Europe, and 
this his last over Asia, so that he seemed in a way 
to have included the whole world in his three 
triumphs. 

XLV1. His age at this time, as those insist who 
compare him in all points to Alexander and force 
the parallel, was less than thirty-four years, though 
in fact he was nearly forty. 1 How happy would it 
have been for him if he had ended his life at this 
point, up to which he enjoyed the good fortune ot 
Alexander ! For succeeding time brought him only 
success that made him odious, and failure that was 
irreparable. That political power which he had won 
by his own legitimate efforts, this he used in the 
interests of others illegally, thus weakening his own 
reputation in proportion as lie strengthened them, 
so that before he was aware of it he was ruined by 
the very vigour and magnitude of his own power. 
And just as the strongest parts of a city's defences, 
when they are captured by an enemy, impart to him 
their own inherent strength, so it was by Pompey's 
power and influence that Caesar was raised up 
against the city, and Caesar overthrew and cast 
down the very man by whose aid he had waxed 
strong against the rest. And this was the way it 
came about. 

When Lucullus came back from Asia, where he 

1 In 61 B.C., when this triumph was celebrated, Pompey 
was in his forty-sixth year. 
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irrjtov TTepivftpiajAevos, avriKa re XafJLirp&s rj 
o~vytcX?]ro<; eBe^aro, real fiaXXov en Yiofiirrjiov 
irapayevofievov koXovovgcl rr)v B6%av tfyetpev eV! 
TTfV TroXiretav. 6 Be rdXXct fM€V dfiftXv? rjv rjBrj 
kcu KdTetyvKTO to TTpcLtCTiKov , rjBovfj cryokrj^ KOI 
tcu<? irepl tov ttXovtov 8iarpi/3ai<; eavrbv evSeBoo- 
kcos, eirl Be TiofiTrrjlov evOvs dtf*a$ fcal XajSofLevos 
evTovcdS avTov ire.pi re rcov BiaTa^ecov a? eXvaev 
eKparei* /cat ifXeov elx ev $ v T V I^ovXt} avvaywvt- 

4 ^ojjbivov Kdrowos. eKTrLirTcov Be fcal irepicodovfievo*; 
6 Uofi7r)]LO$ rjvayfed^ero Br)fiapxov(TL 7rpoo~<pevyeiv 
kol TrpoaaprdaOaL fietpa/cioi<;' 5>v 6 ftBeXvpcoTaros 
fcal 0paavraro<; KXcoBios dvaXaficbv avrbv virep- 
piyfre ra> Brjfup, kcu trap d%iav KvXivBov^ievov ev 
dyopd e^cov kcu irepM^epoov ixprjro ra>v irpbs ydpiv 
oyXov kcCi KoXaKetav ypcupofievcov kol Xeyo/Aevaiv 

5 ftefiaiayTj), Kai irpoaeTL puiaObv j}rei } Siaitep ov 
Karaia^vvcoVt dXXd evepyerQyv, bv varepov eXa/3e 
irapd TiofiirrjioVy irpoeaOai J^Lfcepcova, (f>iXov ovra 
kcu TrXeiGTa Brj ireiroXirevfxevov virep avrov. 
KivBvvevovTi yap avrq> Kai Beofxevcp /3ot]0eia<; 
ovBe eis o^riv 7rpor}X0ev, dXXct rofc r\KOvaiv 
duoKXeiaas rrjv avXeiov erepai<; 6vpats <pX 6T0 
airimv, Kitcepcov Be <f)o/3t]@el<; tt)v Kpiaiv V7re%- 
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had been outrageously treated by Pompey, the 
senate at once gave him a splendid reception, and 
after Pompey's arrival , wishing to obstruct that 
leader's reputation, it urged Lucullus all the more to 
take part in public life. In other matters Lucullus 
was already dulled and chilled past all efficiency, 
having given himself over to the pleasures of ease 
and the enjoyment of his wealth ; but he sprang at 
once upon Pompey and by a vigorous attack won a 
victory over him in the matter of those ordinances 
of his own which Pompey had annulled/ and carried 
the day in the senate with the support of Cato. 
Thus worsted and hard pressed, Pompey was forced 
to fly for refuge to popular tribunes and attach 
himself to young adventurers. Among these the 
boldest and vilest was Clodius, who took him up and 
threw him down under the feet of the people, and 
keeping him ignobly rolled about in the dust of the 
forum, and dragging him to and fro there, he used 
him for the confirmation of what was said and pro- 
posed to gratify and flatter the people. He even 
went so far as to ask a reward for his services from 
Pompey, as if he were helping him instead of 
disgracing him, and this reward he subsequently 
got in the betrayal of Cicero, who was Pompey's 
friend and had done him more political favours than 
any one else. For when Cicero was in danger of 
condemnation and begged his aid, Pompey would 
not even see him, but shut his front door upon 
those who came in Cicero's behalf, and slipped away 
by another. Cicero, therefore, fearing the result of 
his trial, withdrew secretly from Rome. 2 

2 Having been impeached for illegally putting Lentulus 
and Cethegns to death, he went into voluntary exile in 
58 B.C. See the Cicero, chapters xxx. and xxxl 
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XLVII. Tore Be Kalaap iXdcbv airo arpareia<; 
yyfraro iroXirevparo^ o ifkeiar^v fiev avrw %dpiv 
iv rco irapovTi teal Bvvaptv elaavdis tfvey/ee, 
fjiiyiGTa Be YiofjMrrjiov e/3\atye teal rrjv irokiv. 
viraieiav fiev yap pLer^ei TrpcoTtjv opcov Be on 
Kpdcraov 737309 Wofiirrjlov Bta<f>epo{i€vov 0arep(p 
7rpoaOe/jL€vo<; ix@P<P XPV <TeTaL T< P ^ T€ '/ 3 9 ) » fptTrerai 
77^09 BiaWayas afi(f>oiv, irpaypba tcakbv fiev 
aWco? teal ttqXitikoVj atria Be <f>av\j] teal jxera 

2 BetvoTTjTO*; vtt iiceivov avvreOev €7ri/3ov\(o$. ?/ 
yap tocrirep iv atedfyei ra? aTTOKklaeL^; eiravtaovaa 
rrjs 7roXeft)9 t<rxv<> eh ev avve\Oovaa ical yevofievrf 644 
fxla Tijv irdvia irpdypara KaTaaTaaidaacav fcal 
fcarafiaXovaav avavraycovicrrov poTrrjv iiroLiqo-ev. 

6 yovv Y^d-rwv rovs Xeyovras virb tP]<; varepov 
yevofiivrjs 7rpo? Katcrapa Uopunjca) Bia<fiopa<; 
dvarpaTtrjvaL ttjv ttoXiv dfiaprdveiv ekeyev alrtci)- 

3 fievovs to reXevTacov oh yap rrjv ardaiv ovBe 
tt]v exOpav t dXka ttjv avaracnv teal ttjv ofxovoiav 
avrcov rfj rroXei teatebv irpcorov yeveaOai teal 
peytarov. yp£@y puev yap v7raro<; Kalcrap- evOv? 
Be Oeparrevcov rov diropov teal irevrjra tearotKia^ 
iroKewv Ka\ vopas dypcov eypafyev, ittfiaivoav to 
t^9 dpxrj<; d^lcopa teal rpoirov rtva Bif]papx}av 

4 tt]v birareiav tcaOiards. ivavnovpevov Be rov 
avvdpxovTO? avr(p Bi5y8\ou, teal Kdrcovos ippco- 
aevecrrara r(p Bu/3\eo rrapeateevao' pevov $ot)6eiv> 
TTpoayayoov 6 Yvalcrap iirl rov fti]paro<; Tlopirrjiov 
epfyavrj kqX irpoaayopevaa^ rjpcorrjaev el rov$ 
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XLVII. At this time Caesar had returned from 
his province 1 and had inaugurated a policy which 
brought him the greatest favour for the present 
and power for the future, hut proved most injurious 
to Pompey and the city. He was a candidate for 
his first consulship, and seeing that, while Crassus 
and Pompey were at variance, if he attached him- 
self to the one he would make an enemy of the 
other, he sought to reconcile them with one another, 
— a thing which was honourable in itself and con- 
ducive to the public good, but he undertook it for 
an unworthy reason and with all the cleverness of 
an intriguer. For those opposing forces which, as 
in a vessel, prevented the city from rocking to and 
fro, were united into one, thereby giving to faction 
an irresistible momentum that overpowered and 
overthrew everything. At all events, Cato, when 
men said that the state had been overturned by the 
quarrel which afterwards arose between Caesar and 
Pompey, declared that they wrongly laid the blame 
on what had merely happened last ; for it was not 
their discord nor yet their enmity, but their concord 
and harmony which was the first and greatest evil 
to befall the city, Caesar was, indeed, chosen 
consul ; but he at once paid his court to the indigent 
and pauper classes by proposing measures for the 
founding of cities and the distribution of lands, 
thereby lowering the dignity of his office and 
making the consulate a kind of tribunate. And 
when lie was opposed by his colleague Bibulus, and 
Cato stood ready to support Bibulus with all his 
might, Caesar brought Pompey on the rostra before 
the people, and asked him in so many words 

1 He returned from Spain in 60 B.C. See the Caesar, 
chapters xiii. and xiv. 
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vofiov? iiraivolri' tov Se avpbcptfaavTOS, " Ov/covv" 
elirev, " av T£9 toxjs vofxovs /Sidtyrai, eh tov 

5 hi)fiov dcjyc^rj f3oi]6cov;" " Udvv fiev ovv" €(fir) 6 
Uo/jL7T7]lo$, " dcpc^opbat, 717)09 tov$ (i7rei\ovvTa<; rd 
%L<j)7] fierd £t(/>ov9 koX Ovpebv /copi^cov." tovtov 
UofjL7n)'io<i ovBev ovre eliretv ovre 7roirjaai fie^pt 
7-/79 7]fjL€pa<; ifceiVT}? (popTi/ccoTepov e&olfev, &are 
fcai tov<z <f>i\ov<; a7ro\oyela6ai <f> da /copras e/c- 
(pvyetv ai/TOV eirl icaipov to p%ta. rots pcevTOi 
fjierd ravra irpaTTopevois <f>avepb<z rjv 77877 iravrd- 
iraaiv eavTOv ra> Kaiaapi )(prjaaa0ai 7rapaSeBco- 

6 K(jl>$. J Iov\iav yap ttjv KaLaapos dvyarepa, 
Y^anricovv KaOcofjLoXoyrj/jiivTjv teal yapelaOai fiiX- 
\ovaav oXiycov rj/Aepcbv, ovSevbs av irpoahoKii]- 
aavTO<; eyr/pe Tioparrjlo^y pelXtypa Kanricovi 7*779 
opyfj? rrjv eavTov Ovyarepa /caraweaas, <$>avaTcp 
tco Traihl 'SvXXa irpoTepov eyyeyvi"ipevr}V. avTOs 
Se Kataap eyyfie KaX7rovpvlav tt)v Ueiacovos. 

XLVITI. fie tovtov YiopLTrrjlos epirXi]aas 

aTpaTicoTcov ty)v ttoXlv diravTa Ta 7rpdyfjiaTa 0ta 
/careZ^e. BvftXco re yap eh dyopdv tco viraTcp 
KaTibvTi peTa AevfcoXXov teal KaTa>j>09 ci(f>vco 
irpocnreaovTe^ tcaTe/cXaaap Ta9 pdftoovs, avTOV 
fie Ti9 fcoirpicov icbfyivov e/c /cecpaXrjs tov BvfiXov 
tcaTea/ceSaae, Bvo fie hi]papj(OL tcov av par poire /x- 

2 ttqvtcov eTpco6r\aav. ovtco fie tcov eviaTapievcov 
tyjv dyopdv ipr)pLtdaavT€<$ eireicvpcoaav tov trepl 
T779 &iavo{Lr}<; tcov ^copicov vopiov* cS heXeaaOeh 6 
Srjpios eh irdaav ijSrj TiOaabs avToh eyey ovei teal 
KaTdvTf]s irpa^iVy ovBev ttoXvtt pay puovcov, dXX' 
€7rL(pepcov atcoTrf) Toh ypa<f)op,evoi<; ttjv yjrrjcpov. 

3 eKvpcoOrjaav ovv Uo/.i7n]'up jiev ai SiaTa^eis virep 
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whether he approved the proposed laws : and when 
Pompey said he did, " Then/' said Caesar, "in case 
any resistance should he made to the laws, will you 
come to the aid of the people ? " " Yes, indeed," 
said Pompey, <{ I will come, bringing, against those 
who threaten swords, both sword and buckler." 
Never up to that day had Pompey said or done any- 
thing more vulgar and arrogant, as it was thought, 
so that even his friends apologized for him and said 
the words must have escaped him on the spur of the 
moment. However, by his subsequent acts he made 
it clear that he had now wholly given himself up to 
do Caesar's bidding. For to everybody's surprise he 
married Julia, the daughter of Caesar, although she 
was betrothed to Caepio and was going to be married 
to him within a few days ; and to appease the wrath 
of Caepio, Pompey promised him his own daughter 
in marriage, although she was already engaged to 
Faustus the son of Sulla, Caesar himself married 
Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso. 

XL VIII. After this, Pompey filled the city with 
soldiers and carried everything with a high hand. 
As Bibulus the consul was going down into the 
forum with Lucullus and Cato, the crowd fell upon 
him and broke the fasces of his lictors, and somebody 
threw a basket of ordure all over the head ot 
Bibulus himself, and two of the tribunes who were 
escorting him were wounded. When they had thus 
cleared the forum of their opponents, they passed 
the law concerning the distribution of lands ; and 
the people, caught by this bait, became tame at once 
in their hands, and ready to support any project, 
not meddling at all, but silently voting for what was 
proposed to them. Accordingly, Pompey got those 
enactments of his ratified which Lucullus contested ; 
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eov Aev/coXXos tfpi^e, Kaicrapi Se rijv ivrbs "A\- 
irecov /cal tt)v e/cTcx; eyje.iv VaXaTiav /cal y lXXvpiov$ 
et? Trevraenav /cal reaaapa Tay^ara TeXeia 
arpa.7 coot cop, vTrdrov? Se eh to fieXXov elvai 
Ilecacova top Kalaapo? irevdepbv /cal Yaftlviov, 
avSpa Tthv YlopnrY)'lov /coXd/ccov virep^veaTaTOv. 

4 TIpaTTOfievcov Se tovtcdv Bl5/3\.o? p,ev eh ttjv 
ol/ctav fcaTafcXetcrdfievo*; 6/ctco fjufvchv ov TrporjXdev 
v7raT€vcov, dXX* e^eirefiTre hiaypdfJbfiaTa fiXaafyrj- 
fjLtas dfi(f)Oiv eypvTa /cat /caTyyopia^^ K.aTO)v he 
toairep eTrlirvovs /cal (f)oi/36Xr}7TTOS ev tt) fiovXy 
tcl peXXovTa tt) iroXei /cal to? Ylop-Tnytoy irporj- 
yopeve y Aev/coXXo<; Se aTrenrcbv rjav^lav rjyev co? 
ov/ceTL Trpbs TrokiTeiav Gypaios' ore Sy /cal Tlo^i- 
7r?]io<; €(f>7] y yepovTi to Tpvtfiav dcopoTepov elvai 

5 tov TroXireveaOat. Ta%v fievroi /cal ai/To? ijua- 
XdcraeTo tw ttj<; /cop^s epwTi /cal irpoce'lyev 
e/ceiVTj to, TroXXd /cal avvScy/xepevev ev depots 
/cat /a]7roL<iy ijfieXei Se tcov /car dyopdv irpaTTO- 
fjievcov, co<TTe /cal K\ciStov avTOv /caracbpovrjaui 
hrjjAapxpvvTa totc /cal OpaavTaTcov a-^racrOat 

6 irpay/xaTcov. eirel yap e%ej3aXe Kc/cepcova, /cal 
l\aT(ova 7rpo(}}daeL CFTpaTyyla^ eh Kvirpov dire 
7re/x-v^e, Kaiaapos eh YaXarLav e^eXrjXaKOTO^, 
avTcp Se irpoaeypvTa tov Srj^iov eoopa trdvTa 64 
TrpdTTOVTi /cal TToXtTevofievw Trpbs ydpiVy evOv<; 
i7rex€Lpei tcov YlojJLTrrjtov SiaTa^etov evias dvatpelv, 
/cal Ttypdinjv tov al^fidXcoTOV dcfrapirdaas el%e 
o~vv avTco, /cal Toh (plXois Si/cas eirriye, irelpav 
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Caesar received the two Gauls and Illyricum for five 
years, together with four complete legions ; and it 
was decided that the consuls for the ensuing year 1 
should be Piso, the father-in-law of Caesar, and 
Gabinius, who was the most extravagant of Pompey's 
flatterers. 

While this was going on, Bibulus shut himself up 
in his house and for the eight months remaining of 
his consulship did not appear in public, but issued 
edicts which were full of accusations and slanders 
against Pompey and Caesar ; Cato, as though inspired 
and possessed by a spirit of prophecy, foretold in 
the senate what the future would bring to the city 
and to Pompey ; while Lucullus renounced the 
struggle and led a life of ease, on the plea that he 
was past the lige for political affairs ; whereat Pompey 
remarked that for an old man luxurious living was 
more unseasonable than political activity. However, 
Pompey himself also soon gave way weakly to his 
passion for his young wife, devoted himself for the 
most part to her, spent his time with her in villas 
and gardens, and neglected what was going on in 
the forum, so that even Clodius, who was then a 
tribune of the people, despised him and engaged in 
most daring measures. For after he had driven 
Cicero into banishment, and sent Cato off to Cyprus 
under pretence of giving him military command, 
and Caesar was gone off to Gaul, and when he saw 
that the people were, devoted to him because all his 
political measures were undertaken to please them, 
he straightway attempted to repeal some of the 
arrangements which Pompey had made ; he took 
away his prisoner, Tigranes, and kept him about his 
own person ; and he prosecuted some of his friends, 
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ev etceivot? t??9 Tlopar^iov Xap,f3dvcov hvvdpLeo)<;> 
7 reXos he } irpoeXdovro^ avrov 7rpo9 Tim Slktjv, 
excov aurGu ttXtjOos dvOpooircov dcreXyeias a:cu 
dXiycopias pearbv clvtos pev els eirK^avrj rbirov 
tcaracrrds ipcorrjpiara roiavra irpovftaXXe* " Tt? 
ecrriv avrotepdrcop dtcoXaaros; rls a^?)/) dvhpa 
^yrei; tis evl hatcrvXa) tcvarat rrjv /te^aXf/V;" tn 
Se, axTTrep %opo9 e/9 dpLOtjSala avytcetcporijpevos, 
etcelvov rrjv rijfievvov dvacretovros e<j) etcdarco 
pueya (Bocovres diretcpLvavro* " YlopbTrrjios" 

XLIX. 'Hi^'a jiev ovv teal ravra Yloparrjiov 
drjOr} rov tcatccos dtcoveiv ovra teal fid)(V^ roiavrijs 
dweipov rj^Bero he paXXov aiaOavopevos ttjv 
/SovXrjv eiriyalpovaav avrco TrpOTrrfXatu^opievtp teal 

2 hthovrt Sifcrjv rrjs Kiteepcovos 7rpo8oatas. eirel he 
teal TrXrjyds ev dyopa p^e^pt rpavpidrcov crvvefBrj 
yeveaOat, teal KXcohlov rts oiteerr]<; irapahvopievos 
ev o^Xm Sid rcov ireptecrrcbrcov irpbs rov UopLTn'fiov 
rfKeyx^ 1 ! ^(f)os eyeiv^ ravra iroiovpLevos irpo^aaiv, 
aXXcos Be rov KXcohtov rrjv daeXyeiav teal rds 
SXacrcpi] pitas hehicos, ovfceri irporjXOev els dyopdv 
oaov etcelvos r}px € \povov s dXX* oltcovpcov hiereXec 
teal crteeirropLevos ptera rcov (j>tXcov ottcos av e£a- 
teeaairo rrjs ftovXrjs teal rcov dpiarcov rrjv irpbs 

3 avrov 6py/]i>. KovXXecovi pev ovv teeXevovri ri-jv 
'lovXiav dcf)€Lvai teal perajBaXeaOat irpbs rijv 
crvyfcXrjrov drrb ri)s Kalaapos cptXias ov irpocr- 
ecr^e, rots he Kiteepcova tcarayayeiv d%iovo~iv> 
dvhpa teal KXcohtco TroXeputcorarov teal rf) /SovXfj 
TTpoacptXecrraroVy eirelcrBr)' teal irpoayaycov rov 
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making a test of the power of Pompey by his pro- 
ceedings against them. And finally, when Pompey 
appeared at a public trial, 1 Clodius, having at his 
beck and call a rabble of the lewdest and most 
arrogant ruffians, stationed himself in a conspicuous 
place and put to them such questions as these ; 

Who is a licentious imperator ? " "What man seeks 
for a man ? " " Who scratches his head with one 
finger?" And they, like a chorus trained in respon- 
sive song, as he shook his toga, would answer each 
question by shouting out " Pompey." 

XLIX. Of course this also was annoying to Pom- 
pey, who was not accustomed to vilification and was 
inexperienced in this sort of warfare ; but he was 
more distressed when he perceived that the senate 
was delighted to see him insulted and paying a 
penalty for his betrayal of Cicero. When, however, 
it had come to blows and even wounds in the forum, 
and a servant of Clodius, stealing along through the 
crowd of bystanders towards Pompey, was found to 
have a sword in his hand, Pompey made this his 
excuse, although he was also afraid of the insolent 
abuse of Clodius, and came no more into the forum 
as long as Clodins was tribune, but kept himself con- 
tinually at home, where he was ever debating with 
his friends how he might appease the anger of the 
senate and the nobility against him. To Culleo, 
however, who urged him to divorce Julia and ex- 
change the friendship of Caesar for that of the 
senate, he would not listen, but he yielded to the 
arguments of those who thought he ought to bring 
Cicero back, who was the greatest enemy of Clodius 
and most beloved in the senate, and he escorted 

1 The trial of Milo, in 56 b.c, Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
19. 
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dBeX(f)6v avrov Beo/ievov avv X ei P l ^oXXfj, Tpav- 
{Maroov ev dyopa yevofxevodv Kal rtvcav dvaipeOev- 

4 TCOP, €/CpaT7]<T€ 70V KXcoBiOV. KCti VOfXW KCLTekdtdV 

6 Ktfcepoyv ttjv re fiovXr)v evOv^ TO) UofjLrrr}Lq) 
BttfWaTTe, Kal rw (tltiko) vo/jlm avvrjyopayv -rpoirw 
Tivt irdXiv yrjs fcai 0a\drr7]<;, oarfv €K€kttjvto 
'PcOflCLlOl, KVpiOV €7T0L€L UofiTTijiov, eir avrw 
yap eyivoino XifAeves, i/jLTropia, tcapirosv BiaOeo-eis, 
€i>] Xoyw, ra tcjv irXeovrcov Trpdy/jLara, rd rcov 

5 yeoopyovvTwv. KXtoBios Be fjiiaTO firj yeypdfyOai 

70V VOfXOV hid 77)V (TL7oBuaV, dW 07TC0? 6 VO/jLOS 

ypa<p€Lrj yeyovevai 7r)v aiToBeiav, (oairep etc Xitto- 
6vjj,lcls avrov /jiapaivo/ievrjv rijv Bvva/iiv dp%fj 
via irdXiv dva^wTrvpovvros Kal dvaXafJL/3dvovro<; . 
€7€poc Be 7ov V7xa70v ^niv6r\po^ dirofyaivovo i 
70V70 aofyiai-ia, Ka7aKXeiaav70% eh dpyv)v fiei- 
%ova Ho jjLtt r)lov , 07tg>9 auro? etcTrepifyOfi TlToXe- 

6 fiaU) 7(7) fiaaiXel /3or)8o)v. ov fj,r)v dXXd Kal 
KaviBios elarjveyKe Bii/iapx&v vo/jlov, dvev arpa- 
Tta? YlofxTTi-jlov eyovra pafiBovypvs Bvo SfaAAar- 
7€lv ' KXe^avBpevcn rbv fiaatXea. Kal Tlo/uLTrrj'ios 
(iev iBoKei 7w v6fji(p fii] Bvvyepalveiv, r) Be 
o-vyKXr)70<; ei~e/3aXev, ev7rp€7ra)<; a M)->]rapLevi) Be- 
Bievai ire pi rdvBpos, r)v Be ypdfjLfiaatv evrvx&> v 
BieppipLfAevois Ka7 dyopdv Kal irapd to jBovXev- 
7i]piov w<? Br) Yl7oXejJLaiov Beofxevov Hojnnj'iov 
a\)7w <T7parr)ybv dvrl 70V XirivOypo^ Bo6r)vat. 

7 Tt/jLayevr}*; Be koX aXXo)<z rbv HroXefialou ovk 

1 In 57 b.c. 

2 The law made Pompey Praefectus Annonae for five years. 
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Cicero's brother, who was a petitioner for his re- 
turn, with a large force into the forum, where, 
though some were wounded and some killed, he 
nevertheless got the better of Clodius. And when 
Cicero returned to the city 1 by virtue of the law 
then passed, he immediately reconciled Pompey 
to the senate, and by his advocacy of the corn law 
he in a manner once more made Pompey master of 
all the land and sea in Roman possession. For under 
his direction were placed harbours, trading-places, 
distributions of crops, — in a word, navigation and 
agriculture. 2 Clodius alleged that the law had not 
been proposed on account of the scarcity of grain, 
but the scarcity of grain had arisen in order that the 
law might be proposed, a law whereby the power of 
Pompey, which was withering away, as it were, in 
consequence of his failing spirits, might be rekindled 
again and recovered in a new office. But others de- 
clare that this was a device of the consul Spinther, 
whose aim was to confine Pompey in a higher office, 
in order that he himself might be sent out to aid 
King Ptolemy. 3 However, Canidius, as tribune of 
the people, brought in a law providing that Pompey, 
without an army, and with two lictors only, should 
go out as a meditator between the king and the 
people of Alexandria. Pompey was thought to re- 
gard the law with no disfavour, but the senate re- 
jected it, on the plausible pretence that it feared 
for his safety. Besides, writings were to be found 
scattered about the forum and near the senate-house, 
stating that it was Ptolemy's wish to have Pompey 
given to him as a commander instead of Spinther. 
And Timagenes actually says that Ptolemy left home 

3 Ptolemy had taken refuge from his dissatisfied subjects 
in Rome, and wished to be restored. Cf. Dio Cassius, xxxix. 
12-17. He is referred to again in chapter lxxvi. 5. 
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ov(T7)<; avdy/crjq direXOelv <j>r}Gi, kcu KaraknTeiv 
Aiyvirrov vtto Qeocfydvovs ireLcQkvra irpaTTOvros 
Wofiirrjlcp -^prjfjLaria/iov^ Kai GTpaTr\yia^ Kaivi)<; 
viroOeaiv, dXXa tovto fiev ovx ovtcos tj ©eo- 
<f)dvov<; jjLO~)(6ripLa TuOavhv o><? diriGTov 7) HofiTrrjtov 
irotel <f)VGi<;> ovk eyovGa tca/c6r}6e<; ov8* dveXevOepov 

OVTQ) TO (fclXoTlpLOV. 

L. 'JLiriaTaOeU Be rfj irepl to gitikov olkovo/jllcl 
fcai TrpayfiaTeiq, TroWa^ov fiev dweGTeiXe irpeG- 
/3evTti<; Koi (ptXovs, clvtos Be irXevaas e*? %iKe\lav 
tcai *!apB6va /ecu Ai(3w]v rjOpot^e gItov. dvdye- 646 
G0ai Be fieXXcov TTvevfiaTos fieydXov fcctTa 0d\aT~ 
tciv ovto<; teal tu>v kv fiepvrjTcov 6/cvovvTa)V t irpo}TO<; 
ifjifids kcll KeXevGa*; ttjv aytcvpav alpeiv dv€f3o?]G6* 
2 " TLXeiv dvdyfcij, £7}i/ ovk dvdy«7)" TOtavTfj Be 
toX/jlt} Kai TTpodvjxia xpwfjievos fi€Ta tvxv^ dya0f]<; 

€V€7rXr)G€ GITOV TO, ifJLTTOplCL KCU TrXoLCDV T7]V 
0 dX(XG G CLV , MGT€ KOI TOl<; €KTO$ dvQpUMTOl^ eirap- 

K€Gat tt}V irepiovGiav €K€LV7i$ t/}9 7rapaGKevrj<; t 
Kai yev€G0ai KaQdixep ck Tniyrjs cl(pOovov dirop- 
poi]v els irdvTa^. 

LT. 'Ei/ tovtcp Be tw xpovu* fieyav rjpav oi 
KcXtlkoI noXe^oi KaiGapw Kai Bokwv iroppa)- 
TaTW t?;9 r P«/x?/9 airetvai Kai GvvrjpTpjGOaL Be\- 
yats Kai Sof?;y8ot9 Ka\ BpeTTavois, eXdvOavev vtto 

BeiVQT7)T0S €P p€G(p TW Bl'j/ACp Kai TOtS KVplOyTUTOL^ 

TTpdyfiaGi KaTairoXiTevopevo^ tov Wofxirrjiov. 
2 avTO<; fiev yap «<? Gcofia ttjv gt paT lwt iky)v Ov- 
vapuv TTepiKeifievos, ovk ijrl rou? j3ap/3dpovs, a\\' 
oiGirep ev 6/]pais Kai KvvrjyeGLOi^ rot? irpo^ £k€L- 
vovs dyo)GL yvfiinl^cDVy Bieirovei, Kai KaTeGKeva^ev 
dpiayov Kai tyofiepdv, xpvgov Be Kai apyvpov Kai 
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without sufficient reason and under no necessity, 
and that his abandonment of Egypt was owing to 
the persuasions of Theophanes, who was aiming to 
give Pompey profitable occupation in the holding 
of a new eommand. But this is not made credible 
by the baseness of Theophanes as mueh as it is made 
ineredible by the nature of Pompey, in which am- 
bition was not of sueh a mean and base order. 

L. Having thus been set over the administration 
and management of the grain trade, Pompey sent out 
his agents and friends in various directions, while he 
himself sailed to Sicily, Sardinia and Africa, and 
eolleeted grain. When he was about to set sail with 
it, there was a violent storm at sea, and the ship- 
eaptains hesitated to put out ; but he led the way on 
board and ordered them to weigh anchor, crying 
with a loud voice : " To sail is neeessary ; to live 
is not." By this exercise of zeal and eourage at- 
tended by good fortune, he filled the sea with ships 
and the markets with grain, so that the excess of 
what he had provided sufficed also for foreign peoples, 
and there was an abundant overflow, as from a spring, 
for all. 

LI. Meanwhile, his Gallic wars raised Caesar to 
greatness ; and though he was thought to be very 
far removed from Rome, and to be oceupied with 
Belgae, Suevi, and Britanni, he seeretly and cleverly 
contrived to thwart Pompey's designs in the heart 
of the city and in the most important matters. For 
he himself, with his military force clothing him as 
the body does the soul, was carefully training it, not 
against the Barbarians merely, nay, he used its com- 
bats with these only to give it exercise, as if in 
hunting and the chase, — and was making it in- 
vineible and terrible ; but all the while he was 
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raXXa Xd<f>vpa Kal rbv aXXov ttXovtov top ck 
iroXepcov Tocrovrcov irepiyivopievov e/9 rrjv 'Pio/lltjv 
diroareXXcov, Kal hiaireipcov rals hcopoho/ciai? teal 
crvy^optjycov dyopav6p,oi<; Kal crrpaTrjyoL*; koX 
vttvltoi^ Kal yvvac^lv avrcov, cpKetovTo iroXXov?' 

3 ware VTrepftaXovTos avrov ra9 *A\7T€i<; Kal hia- 
yeilxd^ovTO^ iv Aovktj, tcjv pev aXXcov avhpcdv 
Kal yvvaiKtov dp,iXXcop,evcov Kal (f>epopevcov 7roXv 
TT\r)9o<; yeveaOai, avyKXrjTiKOvs he hiaKoaiov?, iv 
oh fcal Ylofiirr)lo<; rjv Kal Kpdaao^y dvdvirdrcov 
he Kal <TTpaT7)<yG>v eKarhv €lkocti pdfthow eirl 

4 ra?9 Kalaapo<; 0vpai<; ocf>6P}vaL. tou9 p>ev ovv aA- 
Xov<; diravras ep,7rXr}<ja<; iX7Tih(ov Kal ^ptjpdrcov 
direcrreXXe, Kpdaaqy he Kal Ylop,7r7)ta> 717)09 avrov 
eyevovro crvv0r]Kai t fiertevai pev v7rarela<; €K€L- 
vov$ Kal Kataapa <rvXXap,/3dvecv avTOis, irep^iTov- 
Tfl rcov crrparicoTcov crv)(vov<; €7rl rrjv ifrrjcpov, irrdv 
he alpeOcocri rd^io-ra, TrpdrreLV fiev eavrol^ eirap- 
Xiwv Kal aTpuT07reho)v r/y€p,ovias, Kalaapt Se Ta? 

5 ovaas /3ej3aiovv €19 aXXifv Trevraeriav. eirl tov- 
to£9 i%ev€)(0 ela lv ei$ tol>9 woXXovs ^a\€7ra>9 
e<f)€pov oi irpcoroL* Kal MapKeXXivo? ev rq> hi)p(p 
Karaara? dp,cf>olv ivavrlov r/pebrrjaev el pLeriaatv 
virarelav. Kal rcov 7roXXcbv diroKpLvaaOai KeX- 

eVOVTCOV, 7Ty90)T09 ITo pbTTlfjlo^ ellTeV 6)9 Tft^a JjL€V (IV 

fiereXOot, rdya he ovk av perekOor Kpdaaos he 
TroXiTiKcorepov ovto) yap e(prj irpd^eiv OTrorepcos 

6 av OLrjrat rco kolvco crvvoicreiv. eiTL^vopLevov he 
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sending back to Rome gold and silver and the other 
spoils and the rest of the wealth which came to him 
in abundance from his numerous wars, and by 
tempting people with his bribes, and contributing 
to the expenses of aediles, praetors, consuls, and 
their wives, he was winning many to his side. There- 
fore when he crossed the Alps and spent the winter 
in Luca, a great crowd of ordinary men and women 
gathered there in eager haste to see him, while two 
hundred men of senatorial rank, among whom were 
Pompey and Crassus, and a hundred and twenty 
fasces of proconsuls and praetors were seen at Caesar's 
door. 1 Accordingly, he rilled all the rest with hopes 
and loaded them with money, and sent them away; but 
between himself, Pompey, and Crassus the following 
compact was made : these two were to stand for the 
consulship, and Caesar was to assist their candidacy 
by sending large numbers of his soldiers home to 
vote for them ; as soon as they were elected, they 
were to secure for themselves commands of provinces 
and armies, and to confirm Caesar's present provinces 
to him for another term of five years. When all this 
was publicly known, it gave displeasure to the chief 
men of the state, and Marcellinus rose in the as- 
sembly and asked Pompey and Crassus to their faces 
whether they were going to be candidates for the 
consulship. As the majority of the people bade 
them answer, Pompey did so first, and said that 
perhaps he would be a candidate, and perhaps he 
would not ; but Crassus gave a more politic answer, 
for he said he would take whichever course he 
thought would be for the advantage of the common 
wealth. 2 And when Marcellinus persisted in his 

1 This was in 56 b.c. Cf. the Caesar, chapter xxi. 
3 Cf. the Crassus , xv, 1 f. 
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Uo/Airr/to) MapKeXXtvov Kal afyohpcos Xeyeiv Sok~ 
ovvtos, 6 TYofJLTrrj'ios €$>rj itciviwv ahiKOiTaiov elvai 
tov Map/ceWtvov, 09 yapiv ovk e^et \6yios fxev e£ 
d<pcovov St' clvtov, ipueTLKo^ Se in ireivanKOv yevb- 

fl€VO$. 

LII. Ov fJbrjV dXXa tcdv dXXcov diTocndvTuiv 
tov irapayyeWetv vTrarelav, AevKiov Aofi€Ttov 
KaTwv eVeicre teal irapeOappvve /xrj aireiTrelv ov 
yap vTrep dpxfl^t dXX* virep iXevOepla^ elvat tov 
dycova 77/909 Tot»9 rvpdvvovs. 01 Se 7repl rbv 
Ho (Airrjiov cfiofirjOevTes rbv tovov tov Kcltcovos, pit] 
ttjv ftovXrjv ^X WV duaaav aTToairdcrr) Kal fxera- 
ftd\r) tov hrjfJLOV to vyialvov, ovk eiaaav e/9 dyo- 

2 pav KareXdelv tov &o/u,€tlov, dX)C iTTLirefx^ravTe^ 
ivoirXovs av&pas direKTetvav fxev tov Trporjyovfxevov 
Xv^vocfropov, irpeyjravTO Se tovs aWovv eo^aro? 
Se KaT(ov dv€-)(c!)p7]a€, TpcoOeh tov he^ibv irrj^yv 
dfjLWO/nevos TTpO tov &o/j,€tlov. 

ToiavTy Se 6S<£ rrapeXdovres eVl ttjv dpxrjv 
ovhe TaXXa KOO~p,id)T€pov eTrpaTTov. dXXa Trpco- 
rov fjiev rbv KaTcova tov 8/j/jLov GTpaTTjybv alpov- 
fxevov Kal ttjv -tyrjtyov eTTHpepovros, TLofAirijios 
h'Xvae rr)v i/CKXrjalav oicovov*; aiTico/jL€vo<; t uvtI Se 
KaTO)z^09 BaTiviov dvrfyopevaav, dpyvptw t«9 

3 0f\a9 &ta(f)0€LpavT6<;. eireiTa vo/jlovs Bid Tpe- 
/3(oviov hripap^ovvTo^ elaefapov, KacaapL pusv, 54 
<&o~7T€p GdfioXoyrjTo, BevTepav irupLeTpovvras irevTa- 
ertav, Kpdaacp Se livplav /cat tt)v iirl TldpOovs 
arpareiav S(Soi>t«9, avrw Se Uopnrr}t(p Ai/3vr}v 
diraaav kol ^l/Bijptav efcarepav Kal reaaapa Tay- 
piaTa arpaTKorcop, oyv irrexp 7 ] 0 ' 6 & v0 Kaiaapi 

4 &ei}0€VTL irpbs tov iv TaXaTia iroXepov. aXXa 
Kpaao-os pev €^fjX0€v eh rrjv iirapx^av diraX- 
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attack upon Pompey and was thought to be making 
a strong speech, Pompey remarked that Mareellinus 
was of all men most unjust, si nee he was not grate- 
ful to him for making him eloquent instead of 
speeehless, and full to vomiting instead of famished. 

Lll. However, though all the rest declined to be 
candidates for the consulship, Cato encouraged and 
persuaded Lueins Domitius not to desist, for the 
struggle with the tyrants, he said, was not for office, 
but for liberty. But Pompey and his partisans, 
seeing the firmness of Cato, and fearing lest, having 
all the senate with him, he should draw away and 
pervert the sound-minded among the people, would 
not suffer Domitius to go down into the forum, but 
sent armed men and slew the link-bearer who was 
leading his eompany, and put the rest to flight ; 
Cato was the last to retire, after being wounded in 
the right arm while he was fighting to defend 
Domitius. 

By such a path they made their way into the 
office they sought, nor even then did they behave 
more decently. But first of all, while the people 
were casting their votes for the election of Cato to 
the praetorship, Pompey dissolved the assembly, 
alleging an inauspieious omen, and after corrupting 
the tribes with money, they proclaimed Vatinius 
praetor instead of Cato. Then, by means of Tre- 
bonius, a tribune, they introduced laws, which, ac- 
cording to the agreement, continued his provinces to 
Caesar for a second term of five years^ gave Crassus 
Syria and the expedition against the Parthians,, and 
to Pompey himself the whole of Afriea, both Spains, 
and four legions ; of these he lent two to Caesar, at 
his request, for the war in Gaul. But although 
Crassus went out to his province at the expiration of 
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Xayeh rr)<; virareias, Ylofirnjios Be to 0earpov 
dvaBel%a<; dycovas r)ye yv/jLvi/covs koX iiovgikovs 
€7tl rrj Ka0tep(oaei i teal 0rjpa)v d/xtXXas ev oh 
rrevratcocrioi Xeovres dvrjpe0rjaav y errl iraai Be rrjv 
eXe^avTOfxa-^LaVy efCirXrjtcritccorarov 0ea/ua t irapk* 

LIIL tovtocs Be 0avfjLaara>0el<; teal dya- 

7r>7#et9, av8i<; ovtc eXdrrova <f)06vov €&xev, on 
irpea/3evrai<; <piXot<; irapaBovs rd orparevfxara 
teal ra<; eVap^ta?, avrbs ev tcu<? rrepl rrjv 'IraXiav 
rjftrjrrj plots, fieriwv aXXore aWa^oVe, fierd rrjs 
yuvaitcb? Btrjyev, eire ep<ov avrrjs, etre epcocrav 
ov% vrrofievoyv airoXiTrelv* teal yap tcai rovro 

2 Xeyerat, teal irepi^orjrov rjv rfjs tcoprjs rb <f>[Xav- 
Bpov t ov tca&* &pav 7ro0ovarj<; rbv YlotxTrrj'iov, dXX* 
atrtov eoitcev rj re acoeppoavvrj rov dvBpbs elvai 
fiovrjv ytveocrteovros rrjv yey a firj/xevrjv, rj re ae/x- 
vorrjs ovtc ate par ov, dXX' ev^apiv eyovaa rrjv 
ofxCXLav teal fiaXiara yvvaitccov dycoyov, el Bel 
fxrjBe <£>Xd)pav dXcovai rrjv eralpav yjrevBofiaprv- 

3 piosv. ev S' ovv dyopavo/xitcois dpyaipeviois els 
^elpds rivcov i\06vrcov /cal (f>ov€V0evr(ov irepl 
avrbv ovtc bXlyoyv dva7r\rjcr0el<; a'lfiaros rjXXa^e 
rd i/idrta. 7toXXov Be 0opvf3ov teal Bpofiov rrpbs 
rrjv oltclav yevojxevov rebv tco/ic^ovrcov rd tfidria 
0eparrbvrwv, erv^e fxev r) teoprj tcvovaa, Beacrajxevrj 
Be tcaOrjiAayfxevYjv rrjv rrjftevvov e^eXtire teal jjloXis 
dvrjveyteev, etc Be rrjs rapa^rj^ eteecv)]<; koX rov 

4 rrd0ovs dTDjjiftXooaev. o0ev ovBe oi /xdXiara 
fjuefx$>6fJLevoi rrjv rrpb<; Kataapa Uo/jLirrjiov (ftiXiav 
rjricbvro rbv epcora rrjs yvvaitcos. avOts jxkvroi 
tcvrjaaaa /cal retcovaa 0?jXv naiBLov etc rebv 
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his consulships Pompey opened his theatre and held 
gymnastic and musical contests at its dedication, 
and furnished combats of wild beasts in which five 
hundred lions were killed, and above all, an elephant 
fight, a most terrifying spectacle. 

LIII. All this won him admiration and affection ; 
but on the other hand he incurred a corresponding 
displeasure, because he handed over his provinces 
and his armies to legates who were his friends, while 
he himself spent his time with his wife among the 
pleasure-places of Italy, going from one to another, 
either because he loved her, or because she loved 
him so that he could not bear to leave her ; for this 
reason too is given. Indeed, the fondness of the 
young woman for her husband was notorious, al- 
though the mature age of Pompey did not invite 
such devotion. The reason for it, however, seems 
to have lain in the chaste restraint of her husband, 
who knew only his wedded wife, and in the dignity 
of his manners, which were not severe, but full of 
grace, and especially attractive to women, as even 
Flora the courtesan may be allowed to testify. It 
once happened that at an election of aediles people 
came to blows, and many were killed in the vicinity 
of Pompey and he was covered with their blood, so 
that he changed his garments. His servants carried 
these garments to his house with much confusion 
and haste, and his young wife, who chanced to be 
with child, at sight of the blood-stained toga, fainted 
away and with difficulty regained her senses, and in 
consequence of the shock and her sufferings, mis- 
carried. Thus it came to pass that even those who 
found most fault with Pompey's friendship for Caesar 
could not blame him for the love he bore his wife. 
However, she conceived again and gave birth to a 
1 In 54 B.C. 
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OQ&LVWV iT€\€VT1](X€, KCU TO TTCuSlOV 01) 7ToXXd$ 

rj/jcepas eVef^cre. Tt apeanevaa fjuevov Be tov YIo/jl- 
TTTjiov to (Toyfia OaTtretv ev 'AXjSavw, j^iaadfievo^ 
6 S?7/ao<? eh to "Apetov ireBLov /carrjvey/cev, oitcrq) 
tt/9 Koprj<; jjLoXXov i) no/jL7T7]tw kcll Kataapt 

5 j(apL%6}ievo<;. avrcov Be etcelvwv fxel^ov eBo/cei 
/xe/?09 airovii Kalcrapi vkjxeiv 6 Br/p.o<; rj Uo/jltttjlo) 
irapovTt tt}<; Tifirj<i, evOvs yap eKVfxatvev rj 7r6?U9, 
tcai irdvra tcl Trpdy/jLara o~dXov el%€ kol Xoyovs 
hiacFTCLTucovs, o>9 r) 7r poTepov 7rapa/caXv7TTovaa 
fiaXXov rj tcareipyovaa ro>v dvSpcov Trjv ^tXap^iav 

6 olfceioTrjs dvyprjrai. per ov iroXv Be zeal Kpdaao^ 
ev UdpOois tt7roXi>A,ft)9 r/yyiWero' teal tovto 
KcoXvpca bv fxeya tov av/jbTreaelv tov ificpuXiov 
irokefiov eKiroBtov eyeyover BeBioTes yap eitelvov 
dfi^OTepOL to?<? 7Tpb<; dXXrjXovs a/iw? ye 7ra)<; 
evefxevov BucaLoL$. eVet Be dvelXev f) tv^tj tov 
€<f)e8pov tov dyo>vo<;> evOvs rjv elirelv to k<*>iil~ 

KOVy Ct)<? 

aTepo<? 7rpo9 tov eTepov 
v7raXet(f)€Tac too %eipe 6* virotcovleTai. 

7 o8lW? T) TV)(T} fllfCpOV eCTTL 7T/)09 TTjV <fivO~LV. OV 

yap dTTOirifXTrXrjo'iv avTrj^ t?]v eirtdvpiav, oirov 
ToaovTOV /3a#09 r)ye\xovla^ teal fieyeOos evpv- 
^wpta9 Bvoiv avBpolv ovk eireo~x, ev > dX\ y dfcov- 
ovt€s fcal dvayivdyuKovTe% oti tf Tpi^Od Be nrdvTa 
BeBacrTai " to£9 deols, " exacTO? 6° epifiope TLjurjs" 
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female child, but died from the pains of travail, and 
the child survived her only a few days. Pompey 
made preparations to bury her body at his Alban 
villa, but the people took it by force and carried it 
down to the Campus Martius for burial, more out of 
pity for the young woman than as a favour to 
Pompey and Caesar. But of these two, it was thought 
that the people gave a larger share of the honour 
to Caesar, who was absent, than to Pompey, who 
was present. For the city became at once a tossing 
sea, and everywhere surging tumult and discordant 
speeches prevailed, since the marriage alliance which 
had hitherto veiled rather than restrained the am- 
bition of the tw r o men was now at an end. After a 
short time, too, tidings came that Crassus had lost 
his life in Parthia, and so what had been a great 
hindrance to the breaking out of civil war was re- 
moved ; for through fear of him both Pompey and 
Caesar had somehow or other continued to treat 
one another fairly. But when fortune had removed 
the third champion who waited to compete with the 
victor in their struggle, at once the comic poet's 
words were apt, and 

(£ each wrestler against the other 
Anoints himself with oil and smears his hands 
with dust." 1 

So slight a thing is fortune when compared with 
human nature ; for she cannot satisfy its desires, 
since all that extent of empire and magnitude of 
wide-stretching domain could not suffice for two 
men. They had heard and read that the gods 2 
(c divided the universe into three parts, and each 
got his share of power," and yet they did not think 

1 Cf. Kock, Com. Grate. Frag. iii. p. 484. 

2 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto ; Iliad, xv. 189. 
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eavrols ovk evopi^ov nptceiv Bvcrlv overt rrjv 'Pro- 
paioyv apx?)v. 

LIV. KatTOi WoiXTTTjlO^ €17T€ 77076 $7} jH7]J0pC0V 

on irciaav apXV v Xdj3oi rrporepov rj rrpoaeBoKrjae 

KCU KCLTaOoLTO 0CLTTOV i) 7T pOG eBo KYjO Y) * KCLl V7) 64g 

Aua paprvpovcra^ elyev del ras BiaXvaeis rwv 
arparoTreBcov. rore Be rbv Kalaapa Bokcov ov 
7rpo7jG€(T0at, rrjv Bvvapiv e^rjret rat? rroXiri fcai$ 
dpyais oyvpos elvai 7rp6$ avrov, aXXo Be ovBev 
ivect)T€pi^€V f ovBe ejSovXero Botcelv diriarelv, dXX* 

2 birepopav fiaWov teal /caracjypoveiv. iirel Be Ta? 
apxas ov Kara yvcopuyv ed)pa /3pa{3evopeva<;, 
Befca&pevcov rcov ttoXitcov, dvap^Lav ev rfj iroXei 
ireptelBe yevopLevrjv fcal Xoyos eitOvs eycopei iroXvs 

V7T€p ZuCTllTOpOS, OV 77/30)709 ^9 peCTOV €^€V€yfC€lV 

eroXprjcre AovklXXcos 6 Bijpapyo^, rco Bi]p(t) 
rrapaiv<hv eXeaOai Bifcrdropa Ylopsirri'Lov. em- 
Xaj3op,evov Be Kdroyvos ovros pev ifcivBvvevoe 
rrjv 8i]p,apxiav drro^aXelv, virep Be Uop.7rr}Lov 
ttoXXol rcov cptXcov drreXoyovvro rrapiovres a>9 ov 
Beop,evov 77)9 dp*xf}s ifcecv7]<; ovBe /SovXopIvov. 

3 Ka7a>i>09 Be Tiopurrrjlov erraivecravros nal irpo- 
rpeyfrapevov 7779 evfcoap > La^ eiripieXrjOrjvai, rore 
p,ev alSecrOels eirepbeXrjdri, /ecu /career d6i] a av 
V7T aro 1 Ao period fcal MecrcrdXaSfVCTrepov Be rrdXtv 
dvapyias yivopevT)<$ zeal irXetovcov rbv irepl 
rov Bi/crdropo^ Xoyov eyeipovrcov Irapucorepov, 
<f)o/3ti0evre<; 01 rrepl Kdrcova /x?; /Biaadcocriv, 
eyvcoaav dpyfjv riva tw YVopTrrjtcp irpoepevot 
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the Roman dominion enough for themselves, who 
were but two. 

LIV. Still, Pompey once said in addressing the 
people that he had received every office earlier than 
he had expected, and had laid it down more quickly 
than others had expected. And in truth his dis- 
banding of his armies was a perpetual witness to 
the truth of his words. But at this time he thought 
that Caesar was not going to dismiss his forces, and 
therefore sought to make himself strong against 
him by means of magistracies in the city. Beyond 
this, however, he attempted no revolutionary 
changes, nor did he wish to be thought to distrust 
Caesar, but rather to neglect and despise him. But 
when he saw that the magistracies were not bestowed 
according to his wishes, because the citizens were 
bribed, he suffered an anarchy to arise in the city; 1 
and forthwith there was prevalent much talk in 
favour of a dictator, which Lucilius the popular tribune 
first ventured to make public, when he advised the 
people to elect Pompey dictator. But Cato attacked 
him, and Lucilius came near losing his tribunate, 
and many of Pompey's friends came forward in 
defence of him, declaring that he neither asked nor 
desired that office. And when Cato applauded 
Pompey and urged him to devote himself to the 
cause of law and order, for the time being he did 
so, out of shame, and Domitius and Messala were 
installed in the consulship 2 ; but afterwards an 
anarchy arose again, and more people now agitated 
the question of a dictatorship more boldly. There- 
fore Cato and his party, fearing lest they should be 
overborne, determined to allow Pompey a certain 

1 That is, uo consuls were elected. 

2 In 53 B.C., seven months after the regular time. 
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vo/iLfiov diroTpe-tyaL t^9 dfcpdrov fcai rvpavviKi)^ 

4 e/cetvijs. fcai Bu/3\o9 i)^0pb<; &v Uop,7rr)ta) irpcoTO? 
aTC€^ii]vaTO <yv(ojuL7]v ev avyKXi)Tcp Uo/nrrjiop fiovov 
eXeaOai virarov r) yap a7raXXayr}G€G0ai tt?*? 
7rapovcn)<; ttjv iroXiv dfcoa pxa<$ , r) BovXevaeiv tw 
fcpariaTcp. (pavevTO? Be TrapaBo^ov tov \6yov 
Sid tov eiir6vTa> Kdroov dvaard? teal nrapaaytov 
BoKrjaiv o>9 dvTiXetjoi, yevop,evt)$ cno)7rr)<; elire 
rr)v irpoKei\xkvi)v yvcopurjv avrbs pev ovtc dv ela- 
evey/ceiv, elaevTjveypLevp Be vcfS erepov ireLdeaOai 
rceXeveiv, irdaav p.ev dp%r)v pidXXov aipovpuevo*; 
dvapyia^y Tlop,7rr]tov Be p,r}Seva fi&XTiov dp^eiv 

5 iv Tapayais TrjXacavTais vopi^wv. Be%ap,evi]<$ Be 
7-7)9 /3oiA?)?, /cat ^r}<$L<japb€vi*i$ 07rw9 vttcltos 
aipeOei? 6 TlopLirrjlos dpyoi fiovos, el Be avrbs 
avvapyovTOS BerjOetr}, pur) Oclttov Bvolv pn)volv 
BoKLptdcras eXoiTO> fcaraaTaOeh ovtoos teal utto- 
BeiyQeX*; Bid ^ovXttlkiov pLecrof3aGiXea)<i viraros 
r)(77rd^€T0 <pt,Xo(j>p6vco<; top Kdrcova, 7roXXr)v 6p,o- 
Xoytov ydpiv eyeiv /cat irapatcdk&v yiveaOai 

6 avp,/3ovXov ISla t//9 dp^r}*;. Kdrcov Be X®-P LV H* ev 
e)(€iv ai)T(p tov T\op,irr}iov ov/c r/tjlov Bi* e/celvov 
yap £yv elirev ovBev elirelv, Bid Be tt)v ttoXiv 
eaeaOai Be o-vp,/3ovXo$ iBLq, TrapaicaXovpLevos, eav 
Be pur) TrapafcaXrfTai, BrfpLoaLa <j>pdaeiv to <f)cuvo- 
pevov. toiovtos pbev ovv Kdrcov iv irdoi. 
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legalized office, and so to divert him from the un- 
mixed tyranny of a dictatorship. Consequently-, 
Bibulus, who was an enemy of Pompey, was first to 
propose in the senate that Pompey be chosen sole 
consul ; for thus, he said, the city would either be 
set free from the prevailing disorder, or would 
become the slave of its strongest man. The pro- 
posal seemed strange, considering the man who 
made it ; but Cato rose, leading everybody to think 
that he was going to speak against it, and when 
silence was made, said that he himself would not 
have introduced the proposed measure, but that 
since it had been introduced by another, he urged 
its adoption, because he preferred any government 
whatever to no government at all, and thought that 
no one would govern better than Pompey in a time 
of such disorder. The senate accepted the measure, 
and decreed that Pompey, if elected consul, should 
govern alone, but that if he himself desired a col- 
league, he might choose whom he thought fit after 
two months had fully expired. Having in this way 
been made consul 1 and so declared by Sulpicius, 
the Interrex, 2 Pompey addressed himself in a 
friendly manner to Cato, acknowledging that he 
was much indebted to him, and inviting him to 
give advice in a private capacity on the conduct of 
the government. But Cato would not admit that 
Pompey was indebted to him, declaring that none 
of his words had been spoken in the interests ot 
Pompey, but in the interests of the city ; and that 
he would give him advice in a private capacity if he 
were invited, and in case he should not be invited, 
would publicly make known his opinion. Such, 
indeed, was Cato in everything. 

2 One who held supreme power in the absence of regularly 
elected consuls. 
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LV. Ho/nrrjios Be irapeXOcov et9 ttjv ttoXiv 
eyrjfxe Kopvr]Xtav Ovyarepa MereXXov^KTjTrtcovos, 
oh irapdevov, dXXa yjipav d7roXeXei/Jifievt]v vecoaTi 
rioirXtov tov Kpciaaov iratBos, <L avvay/ctjo-ev Ik 
TrapdevLas, ev HdpQots reOvij/coTos. evr\v Be Tjj 
/copy iroXXa (ptXrpa Bt%a to>v a<p* wpa<;. /cat yap 
irepl ypd/x/iara /caXcos r)cncr)To ical Trepl Xvpav 
/cat yeayfierptai', /cal Xoycov <j>tXoao(f)a)v eWtcrio 

2 xpt]a[p,co<; dtcovetv. /cal Trpoarjv tovtois rjdo<z 
a?;S/a9 /cat ireptepyta? /caOapov, a Btj veats irpocr- 
rpt/Berat yvvai^l tcl Toiavra jjLaOqfMaTa* irarrjp 
Be /cal yevov? eve/ca /cal Sof 779 dfiefiTTTO*;. a\V 

0/10)9 TOV yd/AOV T0£9 p<ev OV/C tfp€(TK€ TO fXTj /ca@ y 

rjXiKiav via) yap avrov avvot/cetv 5>pav elyev f) 

3 Kopv7)\ia fiaXXov 01 Be KOfiyjrorepoi to T/79 
iroXecos rjyovvro Trapecopa/cevai tov II o/x 77-77 toy ev 
Tu^ais ovarj^;, i)v i/cetvov taTpov fjprjTat tcaX /xovcp 
irapaBeBay/cev avrrjv 0 Be crrecfcavovTai /cat Qvei 
ydfiovs, a\)Tr)v rrjv viraietav 6<f>etXa)v r/yetaOat 
avfMpopdv, ov/c av ovtcd Ttapavoptod*; BoOetcrav 

4 evrvyovarj^ T/79 iraTpLBos. eirel Be rat9 Bt/cai? 
tcov BcopoBoKtcov /cat &€fcaap,a)v eirtGTds, /cat 
v6{aov<z ypdyfras /caO' 01)9 at /cptaets eytvovro, tcl 
(xev dXXa ae/ivcos i/3pd/3eve /cat /cadapco^, dc<f>d- 
Xetav dfia /cal Koa/xov /cal rjavytav avrov irpoa- 
/cadi]fievov /x€#' ottXwv to?9 Bt/caaTT]ptoi<; irapexcov, 
*S,KTyjTtayvo<i Be rod irevOepov /cpLvofievov, fieja- 
TTefJL^rdfjievo^ ot/caBe tovs e%t']/covTa /cal t pia/coaLovs 
St/cacna? eveTvye ftoiqQelv, 6 Be /caTrjyopos direGTH] 

T/j? B'tKT)<; IBldV TOV S/C7]7TtO)Va 7Tp07T€/X7r6/xeV0V 
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LV. Pompey now entered the city, and married 
Cornelia, a daughter of Metellus Scipio. She was 
not a virgin, but had lately been left a widow by 
Publius, the son of Crassus, whose virgin bride she 
had been before his death in Parthia. The young 
woman had many charms apart from her youthful 
beauty. She was well versed in literature, in playing 
the lyre, and in geometry, and had been accustomed 
to listen to philosophical discourses with profit. In 
addition to this, she had a nature which was free 
from that unpleasant officiousness which such ac- 
complishments are apt to impart to young women ; 
and her father's lineage and reputation were above 
reproach. Nevertheless, the marriage was displeasing 
to some on account of the disparity in years ; for 
Cornelia's youth made her a fitter match for a son 
of Pompey. Those, too, who were more critical, 
considered that Pompey was neglectful of the un- 
happy condition of the city, which had chosen him 
as her physician and put herself in his sole charge ; 
whereas he was decking himself with garlands and 
celebrating nuptials, though he ought to have re- 
garded his very consulship as a calamity, since it 
would not have been given him in such an illegal 
manner had his country been prosperous. Moreover, 
although he presided over the suits for corruption 
and bribery, and introduced laws for the conduct 
of the trials, and in all other cases acted as 
arbiter with dignity and fairness, making the 
court-rooms safe, orderly, and quiet by his presence 
there with an armed force, still, when Scipio, his 
father-in-law, was put on trial, he summoned the 
three hundred and sixty jurors to his house and 
solicited their support, and the prosecutor abandoned 
the case when he saw Scipio conducted from the 
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e£ ayopas vtto tcov hitcacrTcbv, irdXiv ovv fjtcove 
5 fcafca)<;, en he pbdXXov on Xvaas vopLQ) tov? yivo- 
filvovs irepl Tcov tcpivopbevcov iiraLvov?, avTO? 
elayfXOe TLXdytcov eiratpeaofjuevo^, teal Kdrcov 
(eTV^e yap tcpuvcov) eirLcryopLevos ra oyra Tai9 
yepalv ovtc ecj>7j A-aXco? eyeiv avrcp it a pa tov 
G vofjiov atcoveiv tcov eiraivcov. oOev 6 pev Kdrwv 
aTvejSXrjOr} irpo tov (f>epeiv tt)v y\rrjfyov f edXco he 
rats a\\at9 6 TLXdy/cos avv ala^vr} tov Hopu- 
irrfiov. teal yap oXtyats vcrrepov r}f±£pai<; 'Tip-aw, 
dvfjp virai-itcos, htterjv (pevycov teal irapacfrvXa^as 
tov Uofnrr/iov eVt helirvov anriovTa XeXov/xevov, 
itceTeve tg)v yovaTCdV Xaftop,evo<; . o he iraprfkOev 
v7rep07TTitCG)<; etircov hiafydeipetv to helirvov avTov, 
dXXo he pujhev irepalveiv. ovtcos ovv dviao? elvai 
7 hotccov ama? efye. ra & aXXa tcaXws diravTa 
KaTeaTrjaev eh tu^lv, teal irpoaeiXeTO avvdp^ovTa 
tov irevOepov eh Toi? vttoXolttovs irevTe firjvas. 
iyfrr)(j}[adrj he ai/TO) Ta9 eirapyla^ eyeiv eh aXXrjv 
TeTpaeTiav, teal yihia TaXavTa Xapfidveiv tcaO' 
etcaaTOV eviavTov s d<p J wv Opeyfrei tca\ hioitcrjaei 

TO aTpaTLCOTLfCOV. 

LYL Ot he Kalcrapos <piXoi TavTrjv dp^rjv 
XaftovTe? r)%Lovv Ttvd yeveadai teal Kaicrapos 
Xoyov, dyoyvityfievov toctovtov? dywvas uirep tt)? 
ijye/AOvias* r/ yap viraTeia*; a%iov elvai Tvyelv 
€Tepa9, rj irpoaXafteiv Tfj GTpaTeLa ^povov, ev w 
To>v TreiTQvrjfjievoyv ovtc aXXo? eireXQtbv dfyaipr}- 
crcTat Trjv ho^av, dXX' avTos dp%ei teal TipL-qaeTat 
2 tcaO* rjavxtav o tcaTepyaadpevos. oval]? he irepl 
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forum by the jurors. Once more, therefore, Pompey 
was in ill repute, and this was still further increased 
because, although he had put a stop by law to 
encomiums on persons under trial, he himself came 
into court to pronounce an encomium on Plancus, 
Cato, who happened to be one of the jurors, clapped 
his hands to his ears and said it was not right for 
him, contrary to the law, to listen to encomiums. 
Cato was therefore set aside before he could cast his 
vote, but Plancus was convicted by the other votes, 
to the disgrace of Pompey. For, a few days after- 
wards, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, who was 
under prosecution, lay in wait for Pompey as he was 
returning from his bath for supper, clasped his knees, 
and supplicated his favour ; but Pompey passed along* 
contemptuously, telling him that, except for spoiling 
his supper, he was accomplishing nothing. In this 
way he got the reputation of being partial, and was 
blamed for it. Everything else, however, he suc- 
ceeded in bringing into good order, and chose his 
father-in-law as his colleague for the remaining' five 
months of the year. It was also decreed that he 
should retain his provinces for another four years, 
and receive a thousand talents yearly, out of which 
he was to feed and maintain his soldiers. 

LVI. But the friends of Caesar took occasion 
from this to demand that some consideration be 
shewn for Caesar also, who was waging so many con- 
tests in behalf of the Roman supremacy ; they said he 
deserved either another consulship, or the prolonga- 
tion of his command, so that no one else might suc- 
ceed to his labours and rob him of the glory of them, 
but that the one who had performed them might 
himself continue in power and enjoy his honours un- 
disturbed, A debate arose on these matters, during 
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tovtcov d/jLL\Xr}<; } a?? Br) irapairovfievos virep tov 
YLalcrapos eV evvola tov (fcdovov 6 TlofXTTrjio^ €(j>i] 
rypdfjLjACLTa Kalaapos e\eiv fiovXofievov Xaftelv 
BtdBo^pv fcal iravGcujQai r?;? (TTpareias' vircneias 
fievTOi Kal per) irapovTi KaXu>s eyew cl^V°' iv avT<*> 
3 Bodrjvat. 7rpo? ravra ivicrrafjievcov rcov irepl 
Kdrcova teal KeXevovTwv IBkottjv yevofievov Kal 
tcl oirXa KaraOefievov evpiaKeaOal ti irapd rcov 
ttoXltwv dyaOov, ovk efeptcra?, dXX* olov 7}TT7]deU 

6 Ho/nr7]lO$ VTT07TTOS TfV fxaKXoV S)V €(f)pOV€l 7T6/CH 

Kaiaapos. eirepi^re Be Kal ra? Bvvdpets diraiT&v 
a? expijaev aura), tcl Uapdc/cd TroLOVfjuevo^ irpo- 
fyaaiv. 6 Be, Kalirep elB^ icf)' oh diryreiTO tou? 
(TTpaTtcoTas, direTrefju^re /caXco? Ba)pr}adfievo<;. 

LVII. 'E/c tovtov Be TTo/^7r??i'o? ev NeairoXet 
voarjaa^ €7ria(f>aXa)^ dveppcocre, Upa^ayopov Be 
Treiaavros tou? NeairoXiTas edvaav virep avTOv 
<ju>TY)pia. fXLfjiOVfJiivcdv Be tovtov? touv irpoo-OLKoov 
fcal tov TrpdyfxaTO^ ovto) 7repu6vTO<; tt)p \tclXlclv 
irao-av, teal fiiKpa Kal pieydXr} ttoXl<; €(/>' rj/xepas 

2 7roWa? kdipTCL^e. tol»9 Be diravTwvTa^ iravjayo- 
Qev ovBeh e^copet tottos, dXXd oBol t€ KaTeirlpL- 
ttXcivto Kal KWftaL Kal XtpLeves evwxovfxevaiv Kal 
dvovTwv. ttoXXol Be teal aT€(pav7](f>opovvTe<; virb 
XafxirdBiov iBe^VTO teal TrapeirepLTrov avdofioXov- 
fxevovy oogtc TTjv tcofiiBi]v avTov Kai iropeiav 

3 deafxa kuXXlo~tov elvat Kal XafiirpoTaTov. ov- 
Bevbs puevToi tovto XeyeTai tcov uTtepyao'ap.evwv 
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which Pompey, giving the impression that it was 
goodwill towards Caesar that led him to deprecate 
the odium in which Caesar stood, said he had letters 
from Caesar wherein he expressed a wish to have 
a successor and be relieved of his command ; he 
thought it right, however, that he should be per- 
mitted to stand for the consulship even in his absence. 
Opposition to this was made by Cato and his party, 
who urged that Caesar must lay down his arms and 
become a private citizen before he could obtain any 
favour from his fellow-citizens ; and since Pompey 
made no contention, but as it were accepted defeat, 
there was more suspicion about his sentiments towards 
Caesar. He also sent and asked back the troops 
which he had lent him, 1 making the Parthian war 
his pretext for doing so. And although Caesar knew 
the real reasons for asking back the soldiers, he sent 
them home with generous gifts. 

LVI I. After this Pompey had a dangerous illness 
at Naples, 2 but recovered from it, and on the advice 
of Praxagoras the Neapolitans offered sacrifices of 
thanksgiving for his preservation. Their example 
was followed by the neighbouring peoples, and so 
the thing made its way throughout all Italy, and 
every city, small and great, held festival for many 
days. No place could contain those who came to 
greet him from all quarters, but roads and villages 
and ports were filled with sacrificing and feasting 
throngs. Many also with garlands on their heads 
and lighted torches in their hands welcomed and 
escorted him on his way, pelting him with flowers, 
so that his progress and return to Home was a most 
beautiful and splendid sight. And yet this is said to 
have done more than anything else to bring about 

1 Cf. chapter lii. 3. 8 In 50 b ( c, 
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rbv 7t6\€/jlov clltlcov eXarrov yeveaOat. (ppovijfia 
yap eiarjXOev virepalpov dfia to) fieyeOet r^<? 
X a P^ tol»<? cltto tcov Trpay/jbdrcov Xoyia/jLOvs* teal 
T7]v eh a(T(f)a\€<; del tcl evTv^jfiara Kal Ta? 
7rpd%ei<s avTod Qefxevi}v evXdftetav irpoefxevo^ et9 
atcpcLTOv i^eireae Opdao*; real Trepicppovijcnv rrj^ 
Kaicrapos Stwa/xea)?, a>9 ovre ottXwv eV avTov 
ovre rivos epyco&ovs irpayjxaTeia^ Se^cro/xevos, 
dXXa ttoXv paov KaOaipyjacov r) irpoTepov rjv^ae 

4 rbv dvhpa. 7T/0O9 &e tovtow " 'Attttio^ d(f>iK€TO 
KOfil^cov ex TaXaTtas r)v e^pi^ae Tio fxirriio^ 
Kaiaapt crTparcdv tcai iroXXd fiev e^ecfrXavpi^e 
rd<; etcel TTpd^et^ Kal Xoyov? e^ecfaepe j3Xaacf)?'ifiov<; 
irepl IZaiaapos, civtov Be Uo/jLTnj'iov direLpa)^ e^eiv 
eXeye t?)? avrov &vvd/uLea)s /cat Sof^, erepoi*; 
ottXois 7rpo9 Kataapa cppayvvfievov, bv avrots 
/carepydaerac t<k9 ifcelvov arparevfiaacv, orav 
rrpcoTov d(f>@fj* togovtov kcu fiiaov? 7T/309 kataapa 
Kal ttoOov Trpbs Ho fjLTT rjlov evvirdpyew avrols. 

5 ovtg) 6° ovv 6 JlojJbiTr)'io<; eTrrjpOr), /ecu T0iav7f}<; 
real Tocravrr)*; dXiycoptas Bed to Oappelv eyevero 
/ieo"T09 axrre kcu tg>v SeSiorcov tov iroXefiov 
KCLTeyeXa, kcu tovs Xeyovras av eXavvy Kataap 
eirl rrjv ttoXlv, ovx opav hvvdfiei? ah avrbv dfiv- 

VOVVTCLl, fietBlCOV TO) irpoacoTTO) koX 8tCLKeXVjjL€VO<? 

d/xeXelv eKeXevaev ""Ottov yap av" e$>r) s " T779 
*lTaX/a9 eyeb Kpovaco rco iroSl tt)v yr)V> avahv- 
aovrai Kal ire^LKal Kal linritcaX hvvdfAeis" 

LYIII. "HSi? Se Kal Kaiaap eVe<£i5eTO Toh 
irpdyjxacriv ippco/jLevecrrepov, avrb<; fxev ovkcti 
fxaKpdv t??9 'IraXias diraLpoov, €19 Se rrjv ttoXlv 
del rov<? arparidira^ dirodTeXXuv dpxaipeaid- 
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the war. For while the public rejoicing was so great, 
a spirit of arrogance came upon Pompey, which 
went beyond the calculations based upon facts, 
and, throwing to the winds that caution which 
had thus far always given security to his successful 
achievements, he indulged himself in unlimited con- 
fidence and contempt for Caesar's power, feeling that 
he would need neither an armed force to oppose him 
nor any irksome labour of preparation, but that he 
would pull him down much more easily than he had 
raised him up. Besides this, Appius came, bringing 
from Gaul the troops which Pompey had lent Caesar, 
He said much to belittle Caesar's achieve rnents there, 
and gave out scandalous stories about Caesar. He 
also said that Pompey knew not his own power and 
reputation if he surrounded himself with other troops 
against Caesar, for he could put down Caesar with 
Caesar's own soldiers as soon as he appeared on the 
scene, so great was their hatred of Caesar and their 
warm affection ror Pompey. In this way, then, 
Pompey was elated, and his confidence filled him 
with so great a contempt for his adversary that he 
mocked at those who were afraid of the war; and 
when some said that if Caesar should march upon 
the city, they did not see any forces with which to 
defend it from him, with a smiling countenance and 
calm mien he bade them be in no concern ; " For," 
said he, " in whatever part of Italy I stamp upon 
the ground, there will spring up armies of foot and 
horse." 

LVII I. And now, too, Caesar devoted himself 
to public affairs with greater vigour. He no longer 
kept himself far away from Italy, was always send- 
ing his soldiers back to the city to take part in 
the elections, and by means of his money was 
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aovras, %prjiiacn he iroWovs viroitcovptev icai 
htatyQtipayv apypvTa^ ayv teal TlavXos rjv o 

VTTCLTOs €7Tt ^fXloL^ KCLL TTeVTCLKOCrloiS TCtXdvTOLS 

/n€Ta/3a\6jj,€V0<;, teal Kovpicov 6 S/Jyuap^o? dfjaj-^d- 
voyv TrXijdei haveiayv eXevdepoidels vit avrov, teal 
Map/co? y Avra)vio<z Bid <fii\iav Kovpicavos S)v 

2 axpeXeiro pbere^v. iXe^drf fiev ovv on row 
acjyLyfjiiwov t«<? diro KatVapo? Taljiapx&v €gtq>$ 
irapa to /SovXevrrjpiov, teal irvOofxevo^ a>? ov 
SlBayaiv r) /3ov\tj Kaiaapi j^povov t?}? dp-^rj^, 
elirev eTTLfcpovoyv rfj %etyot to £t(/>o<>, "'AXXa rovro 
idxrei" teal rd irparrofxeva teal rd irapaatceva- 
^ofieva Tavrrjv el^e rrjv hidvoiav. 

3 At fievTOt Kovplcovos d%iQHrei<; teal TrapateXrj- 
crets virep Katcrapo? ityaivovro BrjfjLOTifecorepat. 
Svelv yap rjljlov ddrepov, fj teal YiofiTrrjlov dirai- 
reiv t) fjLrjBe Kaicrapos dfyaipeiaQai rb crparcoj' 
riteov ?] yap ISicoras yevo/nevov; iirl to?? Sitealot*; 
rj fievovra*; dvri7rd\ov<; e<p J 0I9 eypvaiv drpe/jbrj- 
aeiv 6 be tov erepov daOevr) ttoicov rjv <j>oj3etTat 

4 hvvap.LV BiTrXacrtd^ei. irpbs Tavra MaptceWov 
rod virdrov Xtjcttjv diroKaXovvTos tov Y^aicapa, 
teal yjrr]<f)L^€o-Oat, irokepuov rceXevovros el pr) teara- 
OrjaeTai rd oir\a, Kovplojv opa)<; larvae fierd 
'Avrwvlov teal UeL<T(jdvo<; e^eXey^ai rrjv <Tvytc\r}Tov. 
itceXevae yap /jLeraarrjvat toi><? Is^alaapa fiovov 
rd oirXa Kara&ecrOai teekevovras, Wofxirrjlov he 

5 dpyeiv teal /lerear^aav 01 irXeiovs. avdis Be 
fieracyTrjvaL teeXevaavTos Scroll d/jL^orepovs dpe- 
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secretly working upon many of the magistrates and 
corrupting them. Among these was Paul us the 
consul, who was won over by a bribe of fifteen 
hundred talents ; and Curio the popular tribune, 
whom Caesar set free from innumerable debts ; and 
Mark Antony, whose friendship for Curio had in- 
volved him in Curio's obligations. It was said, 
indeed, that one of Caesar's centurions who had 
come back to Rome and was standing near the 
senate-house, when he heard that the senate would 
not give Caesar a prolongation of his term of office, 
struck his hand upon his sword and said : " But this 
will give it." And Caesar's intrigues and prepara- 
tions had this purpose. 

And yet the requests and demands which Curio 
made in behalf of Caesar seemed to be very popular 
in their character. For he demanded one of two 
things : either that Pompey also should be required 
to give up his soldiery, or else that Caesar's should 
not be taken away from him ; for whether they 
became private persons on just and equal terms, or 
remained a match for each other with their present 
forces, they would make no disturbance ; but he who 
weakened one of them doubled the power of which 
he stood in fear. To this Marcellus the consul 
replied by calling Caesar a robber, and urging that 
he be voted a public enemy unless he should lay 
down his arms ; nevertheless, Curio, aided by Antony 
and Piso, prevailed so far as to have the opinion of 
the senate taken. He therefore moved that those 
should withdraw to one side who wished that Caesar 
only should lay down his arms and that Pompey 
should remain in command ; and the majority with- 
drew. But when he moved again that all those 
should withdraw who wished both to lay down their 
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<jK€i tci oirXa KaraOeaOat koL firfherepov ap^eiv, 
Ylo/jLTTrjirp fxev etKoai fcal Svo /llovov, KovplcoVi Se 
7ravT€<; 01 Xolttol irpocreOevTO. KaKelvos p,ev a>9 
veviKTjKCos XafLTrpos virb ^a/>a<? el<; top Srjpov 
il;)]\aTO, KpoTG) fcal /3o\ai9 arecfaavcov zeal dvdow 
he^iovfievov avrov. iv Se rf) fiovXj} YlofiTn'fio^ ov 
iraprjv 01 yap apxovres aTpaT07reBcov eh ttjv 
6 ttoXiv ovk etalacn. MdpKeXXos Se dvaara^ ovk 
e(f)r] Xoycov aKpodaeaOat KaOrjpevos, aXX' opebv 
virep^aivopeva tcov 'AXrrecov 77877 Sexa rdyfiara 
ffaBt^etv, fcal auTO? ixTrepyfreiv tov dvTLTa^ofievov 
avTols virep t?)? Trarplho^. 

LTX. 'E/c tovtov Ta? ia-drjras eVi irkvQei 
fiereftaXovTO. MdpKeXXos Se irpbs Uop,iTi]'iov Si 
ayopds i/3d&i%€ tt}<; /3ovXrjs iirofiivr}?, kclI kcltcl- 
o~tcl<; ivavTios, tf KeXevco ere/' eivev, " w Tlopur-qie, 651 
fior)8elv rfj rraTplSi feat y^pr^aQai tclI% irape- 
cr/cevaa/jsivaLS Svvdfieai kcli KaraXeyeiv ereyoa?." 
tcl S' aura raOra tcai AeWAo? eXeye, tcov dirohe- 

2 Sety/Jievcov ei<? to piXXov viraTcov arepo<?. dp%a- 
pbkvov Se tov Ylofnrrjtov fcaraXeyeiv 01 fiev ov% 
vtt^kovov, oXiyoL Se yXiaxpGQS kcli dirpoOvpLCo^ 
<Twr)€crav> 01 Se 7rAe/ot>9 SiaXvaet^ iftocov. fcal 
yap dvkyvco rivd Kataapo^ iiriaToX^v y KvTCovto<i 
iv tw S?;/x&), ftiaadfjLevo*; tyjv ftovXrjv, e^ovcrav 
eTraycoyovs oyXov 7rpoKXi]aeL^. rj^lov yap dfM- 
<f>OTepov<s ifc/3dvTa<; tcov iirapyiow kcll ra<? arpa- 
tlcotikgls hvvdpeis d<f>€vras iirl tw S^a> yeveaOai 

3 zeal tcov ireirpaypevcov evOvvas vnroo-yjdv. oi Se 
irepl AevtXov viraTevovTes ?JS?; ftovX^v ov avvrj- 
yov apTi Se ire KtXiKLas acfciy pevos Y^iKepcov 
€7rpaTT€ SiaXXayds, oirco<; Kalcrap, i^eXOcov 
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arms and neither to remain in command, only 
twenty-two favoured Pompey, while all the rest 
sided with Curio. Curio, therefore, felt that he had 
won the day, and with a joyful countenance rushed 
before the people, who clapped their hands in 
welcome and pelted him with garlands and flowers. 
Pompey was not present in the senate, since com- 
manders of armies cannot enter the city ; Marcellus, 
however, rose and declared that he would not sit 
there listening to speeches, but since he saw ten 
legions already looming up in their march over the 
Alps, he himself also would send forth a man who 
would oppose them in defence of his country. 

L1X. Upon this, the city went into mourning, as 
in the presence of a public calamity ; and Marcellus, 
followed by the senate, marched through the forum 
to meet Pompey, and standing before him said : " I 
bid thee, Pompey, to defend thy country, to employ 
the forces now in readiness, and to levy others." 
Lentulus also said the same, being one of the consuls 
elected for the coming year. But when Pompey 
began to levy recruits, some refused to obey the 
summons, and a few came together reluctantly and 
without zest, but the greater part cried out for a 
settlement of the controversy. For Antony, in defiance 
of the senate, had read before the people a letter of 
Caesar containing propositions which were attractive 
to the multitude. He asked, namely, that both 
Pompey and he should give up their provinces, dis- 
band their armies, put themselves in the hands of 
the people, and render an account of what they had 
done. But Lentulus, who was by this time consul, 
would not call the senate together ; Cicero, however, 
who was just returned from Cilicia, tried to effect a 
settlement of the dispute on these terms, namely, 
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VaXaTias fcal ttjv aXXifP arpoTiav d(j)eU iraaar, 
€7rl Sva\ rdyfiaai teal tw y \XXvpuccp ttjp hevrepav 
4 viraTeiav irepipLevr). Uofnrtjtov Se &vgko\cil- 
vovtos €7rel(T@i]Gav ol Kaiaapos fylXoi Odrepov 
dcpelvar AevrXov Se avTiKpovaavro? kol Kdrcovos 
avOis d/jbaprdveiv top Uopurrjiop e^airaTWfievov 
/3ogopto<; ovk ecrypv ai SiaXvcreis Trepan. 

LX. 'Ev tovto) &e dirayyeXXeTai Kal<rap 'Apl- 
fiivov, ttoXiv peydXrjv tt}? 'IraXia?, KaTetXr}<$>a)<; 
fcal fiahlfav dvrifcpvs iirl rt]V 'Vcofxr/v jxera ttugt}^ 

T $wdp€(D<;. TOVTO §€ TjV -tysvhoS. i^dSt^6 jap 

ov irXelovas eytav ittttscov rpta/coatcop teat irevTa- 

KlGX l ^' l03V OTtXiTO)V TTjV $€ dXXrjP BvVCCfUV €7T€- 

fceiva Tcbv >f AXireoap ovaav ov TrepUpepePy ifnreaelv 
d(f>v(o T€Tapayp,€voi<; teal pr) Trpoahott&cn fiovXo- 
pi€vo<; pidXXov fj xpovov &oi><; etc 7rapao-/cevf)<; p>dye- 

2 aOai. /cat yap eirl rbv 'PovftiKWPa TroTapibv 
ekOdaVy 09 d(f>d)pi%€V clvtw tt)V hehopevqv lirapyiap, 
ear?/ guottt] koX SiefieXXrfaeVj auTo? dpa 7rpo9 
kavTov o-vXXoyi%6p,evo<; to fieyeOos rod ToX/ir)- 
/Aa,T09. eZra, fiyairep 01 7r/?o? /3a#o? dcpievTes 
a%ai^€9 dnb Kprjpipov tivos eavTOVS, fivaas ra> 
Xoytapiw kolI TrapaKaXvyjrdpLevo^ 717309 to heivov, 
teal ToaovTOv pbbvov ' EXXr] via t\ 7r/?09 tou9 irapov- 
Ta9 iKfiorjcraSy u ' Aveppl(pO(o /<:i?y3o9," SiefiiPafc 
top arpccTov. 

3 'H9 Se 7Tpa)T0V rj <f>tfp>r} Trpoaeireae /cat KaTtaye 
t?]V r P(t)pir)v peTCi €K7rXtf Oopvfios koi (froftos 

olo? OVTTCO TTpOTCpOV, €vOv<; p€V Tj j3ovXrj <f)€pO{L€V>] 

717509 top UopLinjiop GVpkTpeyz TTapi)aav at 
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that Caesar should renounce Gaul and dismiss the 
rest of his forces, but should retain two legions and 
Illyricum, and wait for his second consulship. And 
when Pompey was dissatisfied with this, the friends 
of Caesar conceded that he should dismiss one of the 
two legions ; but since Lentulus still opposed, and 
Cato cried out that Pompey was blundering again in 
allowing himself to be deceived, the settlement 
came to naught. 

LX. And now word was brought that Caesar had 
seized Ariminum, 1 a large city of Italy, and was 
marching directly upon Rome with all his forces. 
But this was false. For he was marching with no 
more than three hundred horsemen and five thousand 
men-at-arms ; the rest of his forces were beyond the 
Alps, and he did not wait for them, since he wished 
to fall upon his enemies suddenly, when they were 
in confusion and did not expect him, rather than to 
give them time and fight them after they were pre- 
pared. And so, when he was come to the river 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of the province 
allotted to him, he stood in silence and delayed to 
cross, reasoning with himself, of course, upon the 
magnitude of his adventure. Then, like one who 
casts himself from a precipice into a yawning abyss, 
he closed the eyes of reason and put a veil between 
thein and his peril, and calling out in Greek to the 
bystanders these words only, "Let the die be cast," 
he set his army across. 

As soon as the report of this came flying to Rome 
and the city was filled with tumult, consternation, 
and a fear that was beyond compare, the senate at 
once went in a body and in all haste to Pompey, and 



1 In January, 49 B.C. See the Caesar , chapter xxxii. 
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apyaly irvOo/xevov Be rov TvXXov irepl aiparid^ 
Kal 8vvdfjLea)<; teal rov Ylo/xTrrjiov fxera tlvos /xeX- 
Xrfcreo)*; a0apcra)<; elirovros oti tovs irapa Kalcrapos 

4 rjKOVTa? eTolfxovs vofil^ei Be Kal tovs tcaiei- 
Xeyjikvovs Trporepov ev TayEt <jvva%eiv rpia fivpiovs 
ovras, 6 fiev TvXXos dvafioycras, " y R^7j7rdr7]/ca^ 
vjxds, co Hofjurtfie" o-vve/3ovXevev C09 Kataapa 
irpeafBei^ aTro<TTeXkeiv t <$>a(*)vto<; Be rt?, dvijp rdX- 
Xa fxev ov 7rovr)p6s, avOaBeia Be Kal vjSpei ttoX- 
XaKcs ttjv KaTwi/o? olo/ulevos dirofitfielcrOat irap- 
pyalav, e/ceXeve rov Xlofun'fiov tw ttoBI tvtttelv 
tt)v yrjv, a<? vTrcayveiTO BvvdfAEis dvafcaXovfxevov. 

5 6 Be TavTTjv fjuev tfvey/ce ttjv dicaiplav irpdo)^* rov 
Be Kdrcovo? viro/iUfxvrfcrKOVTos £>v ev dpyrj irepl 
Ka/crapo? avrcp 7rpoEL7TEV, direKplvaTO fiavrtKco- 
repa fxev elvai rd Kdrwvi XeyOevTa, (fiiXiKwrepa 
Be vtt avrov ireirpdyQai. 

LXI. KdrcDV Be avvefiovXevev alpelaOai crrpa- 
Trjyov avrofcpdropa TIofATn'yiov, eireLircbv oti tmv 
avrcov iari zeal iroielv rd fxeydXa tca/cd Kal iraveiv. 
ovtos fxev ovv evdvs e^rjXdev els LiKeXtav (eXaye 
yap avrrjv twv eirapyicbv) Kal tgjv dXXoyv eKacrros 
els a? eKXypcoOi]. S* y \raXta<; ayeBbv oXi]<; 

2 dvi<TTafjL€V7)<; dizoplav elye to yivoftevov. oi fxev 
yap e^codev fyepofievoi <pvyfj iravTayoQev eh ttjv 

r V(0/jL7]V eVETT 17TT0V ) 01 Be TTJV 'VtofATJV oIkOVVTES 

e^eiriirrov avrol Kal aTreXenrov ri]v 7t6Xlv, ev 652 
yeifxeovL Kal rapdyq) roaovrcp to fiev ypijaifiov 
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the magistrates came too. And when Tullus asked 
Pompey about an army and a military force, and 
Pompey, after some delay, said timidly that he had 
in readiness the soldiers who had come from Caesar, 
and thought that he could speedily assemble also 
those who had been previously levied, thirty thou- 
sand in number, Tullus cried aloud, "Thou hast 
deceived us, Pompey!" and advised sending envoys 
to Caesar ; and a certain Favonius, a man otherwise 
of no bad character, but who often thought that his 
insolent presumption was an imitation of Cato's 
boldness of speech, ordered Pompey to stamp upon 
the ground and call up the forces which he used to 
promise. But Pompey bore this ill-timed raillery 
with meekness 1 ; and when Cato reminded him of 
what he had said to him at the outset about Caesar, 
he replied that what Cato had said was more pro- 
phetic, but what he himself had done was more 
friendly. 

LX1. Cato now advised that Pompey should be 
elected general with unlimited powers, adding that 
the very men who caused great mischief must also 
put an end to it. Then he set out at once for Sicily, 
the province which had fallen to his lot, and the other 
senators likewise departed for the provinces which 
had severally been allotted to them. But since 
nearly all Italy was in commotion, the course ot 
things was perplexing. For those who dwelt out- 
side the city came rushing in hurried flight from all 
quarters into Rome, and those who dwelt in Rome 
were rushing out of it and abandoning the city, where, 
in such tempestuous confusion, the better element 

1 In Appian, Bell. Civ. ii. 37, Pompey replies : " You will 
have them if you follow me, and do not think it a terrible 
thing to leave Rome, and Italy too, if it should be necessary." 
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daQeve? e^ovaav, to Be diretOe^ la-^vpov fcal Bva- 
peiayelpKjTov Tot9 ap^ovaLV. ov yap rjv iravaai 
tov <$6ftov s ovBe elaae t*9 xprjaOai toZ? eavTov 
Xoyt<jfiol$ Ylojiir^loVi dXX 1 u> tis eveivyyave nrd- 
6ei, <po/3r)dels rj Xv7rr)9eh rj BiaTrop-qaas, rovr(p 

3 (fiepcov etcelvov dveirc/jLTrXri* teal rdvavrla T99 av- 
T99 f}pLepa<i ifepdret ftovXev/iara, fcal irvdecrOat 
irepl rcov TroXeplcov ovBev r/v dXrjdes avrw Bid to 
7roXXov$ aTrayyeXXeiv 0 ri rvyoiev, elra diricr- 
lovvii ^aXeiraiveiv. ovtco Brj y\rrj<^Ladfxevo^ iapa- 
yr\v bpav teal tceXevcas airavras eirecrOai avrw 
tow? diro ftovXrjs, fcal irpoeiiroov on KaLaapo? 
ijyrjaerai rbv diroXeLipOevTa, irepl BetXrjv 6\jrlav 

4 direXnre tijv ttoXlv. 01 Be vitaTov /xrjBe Ovo-avres 
a vo/jLL^erai irpb TroXe/icov ecj)vyov. r)v Be teal irap 
avid rd Beivd ^Xcoto? civrjp t?}9 7rpb<; avrbv 
evvoLas rcov dvdpcorrcov, otl ttoXXcov t?/z> arparr)- 
yiav /jLe/jL(frofjL€V(DV ovBels rjv 6 fiiaojv rbv arpari)- 
yov, dXXd rrXelovas av ri$ evpe rcov Bed rrjv 
eXevdeptav cpevyovrcov tou? diroXnreiv Ylo/jLTrijiov 
p,r) Bvvafievovs. 

LXII. 'OXiyats Be varepov ijfiepais Kalaap 
elaeXdcras koX Karaa^cbv rrjv ^VcopLrjv TOt9 f^ev 
dXXoi? ernei/cco? evervye icai /carerrpdvve, rcov Be 
Brj/jbapxeov evl WiereXXco KcoXvovri ^prjfiara Xafietv 
avrbv etc rov rapieiov Odvarov r/TretXrjcre, kclI 
irpoaeO^Ke rfj direiXfj rpayyrepov Xoyov ecpr} yap 
ct)c rovro <f)r)crai yaXerrbv r)v avrco fiaXXov ?} 
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was weak, and the insubordinate element strong and 
hard for the magistrates to manage. For it was 
impossible to check the reigning fear, nor would any 
one suffer Pompey to follow the dictates of his own 
judgement, but whatever feeling each one had, 
whether fear, or distress, or perplexity, he promptly 
infected Pompey's mind with this. Therefore oppo- 
site counsels prevailed in the same day, and it was 
impossible for Pompey to get any true information 
about the enemy, since many reported to him what- 
ever they happened to hear, and then were vexed if 
he did not believe them. Under these circumstances 
he issued an edict in which he recognized a state of 
civil war, ordered all the senators to follow him, 
declared that he would regard as a partisan of Caesar 
any one who remained behind, and late in the 
evening left the city. The consuls also fled, without 
even making the sacrifices customary before a war. 
But even amid the actual terrors of the hour Pompey 
was a man to be envied for the universal good will 
felt towards him, because, though many blamed his 
generalship, there was no one who hated the general. 
Indeed, one would have found that those who fled 
the city for the sake of liberty were not so numerous 
as those who did so because they were unable to 
forsake Pompey. 

LXI I. A few days after this, Caesar entered and 
took possession of Rome. He treated everybody 
with kindness and calmed their fears, except that 
when Metellus, one of the tribunes, attempted to 
prevent him from taking money out of the public 
treasury, he threatened to kill him, and added to 
the threat a still harsher speech, namely, that it was 
easier for him to execute it than to utter it. 1 Having 

1 Cf. the Caesar xxxv. 4. 
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2 Trpa^at. Tpetydpevos he tov MeVeXXoy ovtco, kcli 
Xafioov S)v €Xpr)%ev t ehlcotce l\ofjLTTr)Lov % etcftaXelv 
arrevhoov etc Trj<; 'lTaXtas irplv dipitceadat rrjv 
J \/3r)pla<; avTcp hvvap.iv. 6 he to Bpevrecriov 
Ka7acf)(o)v teal ttXolcov eviroprjaa^ tovs ^ev 
virdrovs eidix; epL^i^daa^ teal per* ai/Tcov aireLpnK 
Tpidfcovra tt poe^errepyjrev €£? Avppdxiov, Xfcrj- 
Tri'oova he tov -nevOepov koX Yvalov tov viov ets 
^vpLav d7T€crT€i\t vavTitihv tcaTaa/cevdaovTas. 

3 avTos he (f>pa£dpevo<; Tas* nvXas ko\ tols Teiyeai 
Tom eXafypoTUTOv^ aTpaTuoTas eVierT^era?, tov<s 
he l&pevTecrivovs drpepelv tear oltcLav KeXevaas, 
oXrjv 4vt6<; ttjv ttoXiv dvea/ca\jre real hierd^pevae, 
teal attoXoTTcov iveTrXrjae tov? <tt€v(ottovs ttXtjv 
hvelv, hi o)v eVl ddXarrav auro? KarrfXdev, 

4 fjpepa he TptTrj tov pev aXXov 6y\ov ev rat? 
vavcrlv elyev r)hr) itaff rjavyiav ep^e^KOTa, rot<? 
he tcl Teiyri (jyuXdrToucrtv e^aLtpvrjs arjpelov apas 
fcal tcarahpa/jLovras d^ecos dvaXaftcbv d-neTrepaaev. 
6 he Kaicrap, cos elhev etcXeXeipupeva tcl T€ix 7 h T V V 
cf>uyr)v alaOopevos pitcpov pev eherjae huofcojv tols 
tjTavpols teal to?9 bpvypaai TrepnreTrjs yevecrOat, 
tcov he TSpevreaivayv (ppacrdvTwv (futXarropevos 
rrjv ttoXiv teal fcvteXco Trepilcov dvrjy pevovs evpe 
irdvTas ttXtjv hvelv ttXomvv (TTpaTiioTas tlvcls ov 
ttoXXovs exoPTwv. 

LXIII. 01 pev ovv aXXot tov UopLTrrjtov tov 
airoTrXovv ev toI<? dpicrTOis TtOevTat aTpaTijyi]- 
pacrcv, avTos he Kal&ap &6avp,a^tv oti teal ttoXiv 
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thus driven away Metellus, he took what he wanted, 
and then set out in pursuit of Pompey, being anxious 
to drive him out of Italy before his forces came back 
from Spain. But Pompey, having taken possession 
of Brundisium, where he found plenty of transports, 
immediately embarked the consuls, and with them 
thirty cohorts of soldiers, and sent them before him 
to Dyrrachium ; Scipio his father-in-law, however, 
and Gnaeus his son, he sent to Syria to raise a fleet. 
He himself, after barricading the gates and manning 
the walls with his lightest-armed soldiers, ordered 
the Brundisians to remain quietly in their houses, 
and then dug up all the ground inside the city into 
trenches, and filled the streets with sunken stakes, 1 
all except two, by which he himself finally went 
down to the sea. Then on the third day, when he 
had already embarked the rest of his host at his 
leisure, he suddenly raised a signal for those who 
were still guarding the walls to run swiftly down to 
the sea, took them on board, and set them across to 
Dyrrachium. Caesar, however, when he saw the 
walls deserted, perceived that Pompey had fled, and 
in his pursuit of him came near getting entangled in 
the ditches and stakes ; but since the Brundisians 
told him about them, he avoided the city, 2 and 
making a circuit round it, found that all the trans- 
ports had put out to sea except two, which had only 
a few soldiers aboard. 

LXII1. Other people, now, count this sailing 
away of Pompey among his best stratagems, but 
Caesar himself was astonished that when he was in 

1 Ditches were dug across the streets, sharpened stakes 
planted in the ditches, and the whole work lightly covered 
so as to look undisturbed. Cf. Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xxvii. 

2 He had besieged it for nine days, and had also begun to 
close up the harbour (Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xxv. -xxvii.). 
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eyosv o^vpav /cal irpoaBo/coyv ra<; ^lfirjp'ias 
Bvvdfieis /cal OaXacrao/cparoyv igeXirre ical irporj- 
/caro T7]V y ]raXtav. airiarat /cat Ki/cepcov otl 
ti)v ®€fjLi<J7otckeov<; ejjLLfAv t <jaTO <jt paTTfyiav /xdXXov 
rj TTjv TLepc/cXeovs* tow Trpayfidrodv tovtois 
OfjLoloov ovrcov, ovk i/celvois. eBrjXaycre Be Kalo~ap 
epy(p acpoBpa <f)o/3ovfA€vo<; rbv y^pbvov. eXcov yap 
Novfiepiov Uofiirrjiov (plXov aireaTeikev el$ Bpev- 
Teaiov eirl tois laots dtjtcov BiaXXayrjvat' Nov- 
fiepios Be Ylo/JsTrytq) crvve^eTrXevcrev. evrevOev 6 
fiev ev 7]fjLepai<; 1 e^ijKOvra Kvpios yeyovcos dvat- 
ficoTL rf}$ 'IraXta? oXi]<; efiovXero fiev evOvs 
nofiTTijiov BicoKeiv, ttXolqjv Be fir) trapovTayv 
cnrocTTpe^as els y \fir)plav rfKavve, ra? i/cet Bvvd- 
fieis irpoaayayeo-Oai /3ovX6/uLevo<;. 

LXIY. *Ei^ Be T(p"%p6v(x) rovrfp fieydXr/ avvearrj 
TIofiTrrjtq) Bvvafits, ?; juev vavrt/cr) fcal iravreXays 653 
dvavraycoviaTO*; (yaav yap at }idyi}±oi irevra- 
Kocriai, Xt/3vpvlBa)v Be /cat KaTaaKOircov v-rrep- 
/3dXXo)i> dpi0/ji6<?), liT7rel<; Be, 'Ptefialcov /cal 
'IraXcov to dvdovv, eirTaKia^LXtoi, yeveai /cal 
ttXovtco /cal <j>pov?jfiacri Biafyepovres* tt]v Be ire^rjv 
av/LLfiLKTov ovaav /cal pteXerrjf; Beofievijv eyvfiva^ev 
ev Bepola fcaOrjfievos ovk dpyos, dXX* coairep 
d/c/jid^ovTC xpojfxevos avra) 7rpb$ ra yv/avdata. 
fieydXt] yap r/v poirrj Trpbs to Oappetv tois opcoat 
YYofiir^lov Isldyvov €%i]fcovTa fiev err] Bvelv Xel- 
TTOvra yeyevi] fievov, ev Be tols ottXols dfjbiXXdofievov 
7T€%6v, etra liTiTOTrfv avdts eX/co/ievov re to %i(f)o<; 
a7rpay{i6v(o<; Qeowri tgj lttttq) /cal /cara/cXelovra 
irdXiv €v%ep(t)<i y ev Be tol<; aKovTicfiol^ ov fiovov 

1 h T]jj.4pats Bekker, after Emperius : ijfxcpais. 
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possession of a strong city and expected his forces 
from Spain and was master of the sea, he gave up 
and abandoned Italy. Cicero also blames him 1 for 
imitating the generalship of Themistocles rather 
than that of Pericles, although he was situated like 
Pericles, and not like Themistocles. Moreover, 
Caesar had shown by what he did that he greatly 
feared a protraction of the war. For after capturing 
Numerius, a friend of Pompey, he sent him to 
Brundisium with a request for a reconciliation on 
equal terms. But Numerius sailed away with 
Pompey. Then Caesar, who in sixty days had be- 
come master of all Italy without bloodshed, wished 
to pursue Pompey at once, but since he had no 
transports, he turned back and marched into Spain, 
desiring to win over to himself the forces there. 

LXIV. In the meantime a great force was 
gathered by Pompey. His navy was simply irre- 
sistible, since he had five hundred ships of war, 
while the number of his light galleys and fast 
cruisers was immense ; his cavalry numbered seven 
thousand, the flower of Rome and Italy, preeminent 
in lineage, wealth, and courage ; and his infantry, 
which was a mixed multitude and in need of training, 
he exercised at Beroea, not sitting idly by, but 
taking part in their exercises himself, as if he had 
been in the flower of his age. And indeed it was a 
great incentive to confidence when they saw Pompey 
the Great, who was now sixty years of age less two, 
but who nevertheless competed in full armour as a 
foot-soldier, and then again, as a horseman, drew 
his sword without trouble while his horse was at a 
gallop and put it back in its sheath with ease ; while 
in hurling the javelin he not only displayed accuracy, 

1 Epist. ad Att. vii. 11. 
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aicpLfteiav, dXXa Kal pdypbrjv i , rriheLKvvp,evov ei<? 
fjLr}/co<;, o ttoXXol rcbv vewv ov% virepeftaXXov. 

3 ETTecpotrcov 8e Kal ftaatXeis eOvayv Kal SwdaTat, 
real twv airb 'Vco^rj^ i)yepiOViKo)V apiSpLos ?}V 
evTeXovs /3ovXr)<? irepl avTOV. r)X6e Be teal 
Aa/3L?]vb<; 1 air oXitt tov Kaiaapa <f>iXo<; yeyovchs 
Kal avvecTT parev pLevos ev VaXaTiq, Kal Bpovros, 
uto<? o)v TlpovTOv tov TTepI TaXaTiav a(f>ayevros, 
ctv-qp /jL€ya\6<ppo)v Kal fjLrjSiiroTe YlopLirrjiov irpoa- 
enrcbv firjSe dairaadfjievo^ wporepov o><? (f>ovea 
tov irarpo^y totc Be o>9 eXevOepovvrt rrjv Vwfirjv 

4 virera^ev eavrov. KiKepaiv Be, Kalirep aX\a 
yeypaepcos Kal fiefiovXevfievos, op,co<; KaryBeaOr) 
fjbTj yeveaOai tov TrpoKivBvvevovTOS apiB\xov t?/9 
iraTpLBos. rjXOe Be Kal 'YLBtos Se^Tio?, ecr^a- 
royr]pa)<; dvr)p Odrepov ireir^poyfjievo^ GK€Xo<; y ek 
XlaKeBovlav ov tcdv dXXwv yeXoivTcov Kal ^Xeva- 
^QVTtoVy 6 Ho/jL7r?j'io<; IBcov e^avecfTi] Kal irpoae- 
Bpafie, pueya vopLt^cov paprvptov elvat Kal tov<; 
Trap* yXLKiav Kal irapd Bvvapav alpovpevovs rbv 

pL€T aVTOV KLvBvVOV ClVrl TTf^ cio-<fiaX€ia<;. 

LXV. 'Eirel Be /3ouXrj<; yevopbevqs Kal yvwprjv 
Kdrcovos elirovTO*; e^n)<pLaavTO firjBeva 'YcofiaLcov 
avev TrapaTa^eo)^ dvaipelv pirjSe Biapird^eiv ttoXlv 
vin']KOov 'Pcopaiois, en fiaXXov rj YIo/jltt^iov p<epls 
r^yairrjOiy Kal yap oh paf]Bev -qv irpayfia tov 
TToXepLOv Troppo) KaToiKovaiv r\ BC dcrBeveiav 
d\xeXovpLevoi^ y tg> ye ftovXecrOai avyicaTeTidevTo 
Kal Tco Xoy(p cvvepidypvv virep tgov BiKaLwv, 
1 AaBnivbs with Coraes and Bekker : Aafieky. 
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but also vigour in the length of his cast, which many 
of the young men could not surpass. There kept 
coming to him also kings of nations and potentates, 
and of the leading men from Rome there were 
enough about him to form a full senate. Labienus 
also came, having deserted Caesar, though he had 
been his friend and had served under him in Gaul ; 
and Brutus, a son of the Brutus who had been put to 
death by Pompey in Gaul, 1 a man of lofty spirit, who 
had never spoken to Pompey nor even saluted him 
before, because he held him to be the murderer of 
his father, but now he put himself under his com- 
mand, believing him to be a deliverer of Rome. 
Cicero, too, although he had advocated other 
measures in his writings and his speeches in the 
senate, nevertheless was ashamed not to be of the 
number of those who risked all for their country. 
There came also Tidius Sextius, a man of extreme 
old age and lame of one leg, into Macedonia. The 
rest laughed and jeered at him, but when Pompey 
saw him, he rose and ran to meet him, counting it a 
great testimony that men past the years and past 
the power of service should choose danger with him 
in preference to their safety. 

LXV. When their senate convened and a decree 
was passed, on motion of Cato, that no Roman 
should be killed except on a field of battle, and that 
no city subject to Rome should be plundered, the 
party of Pompey was held in still greater favour. 
For those even who took no part in the war, either 
because they dwelt too far away, or were too weak 
to be regarded, attached themselves to it in their 
wishes at least, and, as far as their words went, 
fought with it in behalf of the right, considering 

1 Cf. chapter xvi. 3 f. ; Brutus, iv. 1 f. 
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rjyovfjievoi deois elvcu teal dv0pd)7roi<; e^Opov <f 
fjurj KCL0* rjBovyv iari vitcav Uopnrtj'iov. 

2 Ov fiT)v dXXa teal Kalaap euyvco/juova Trapei^ 1 ' 
kavTOV ev to) Kpareiv, 09 tcai ra? ev *l/3r)pla tov 
HofJLTTifLov Bwdfiew eXcov teal KarairoXefiijoa^ 
dcf)F)K€ tov$ arpari]yov^ t to?? Be aTpaTtwTais 
(?Xp?lTO> teal irdXtv virepfiaXciov -ra? "KXTreis teal 
BtaSpapicov ttjv 'IraXlav eis V>pevTeaiov rjtcev ev 

3 Tpoirals i)8r) rod xei f uwpo$ oVros" teal BtaTrepdaa^ 
to ireXayo*; avrbs fiev €69 v £lpitcov TrapevefiaXev, 
OvifiovXXiov 1 Be tov Ylopurrjtov (f)iXov ai^/jLaXa)- 
tov eyu>v eavTG) 77/009 Yloparrjlov dveaTetXe, 
it potcaXovfAevos eh ev auveXOovTas d/A<f)OTepov<; 
ypepa TpiTrj irdvTa BiaXvaai tcl aTpaTevfiaTa 
teal yevopievov? <f>lXov$ teal bjxoaavTa^ eiraveXdelv 

4 eh 'ItclXlclp. TavTa TIo/jl 777/(09 av6i$ eveSpav 
jjyetTO' teal tcciTa/3d<; ofjecos eirl SdXaTTav teaTe- 
Xafle ytop' ia Kai to7too9 eBpas re toIs ire^oh 
<7TpaT07reSoL<; virepaXtceh e^ovTa, teal vavXo-%a 
teal tcaTapcreis eTncpopovs rofc eirtipoLTCoai Bid. 
0aXdTT7)$, co<tt€ irdvTa irvelv avepuov ILo/jltdjlo) 
oltov ?; GTpaTiav r) ^p?j/xara tcopui^ovTa, Kaiaapa 
Be Bvo~xepelais tcaTa yijv 6/jlov teal teaTa OdXaTTav 

5 TrepiexppLevov e£ dvdytcr}*; fyiXopbaxeiv, teal Tvpocr- 
ftdXXovTa T0Z9 epvpuaai teal irpotcaXov/ievov 
e/cdcTTOTe tcl fiev irXeiaTa vitcav teal tcpaTelv T0Z9 
dtcpoj3oXio-/jioi<;, aira^ Be putcpov avvTpt^rjvai tcai 
ttjv GTpaTiav a7ro/3aXecv \ t ov T\o/i7rr)tov Xa/nrpws 
dycovtaapievov pikyjpi Tpoirr)^ drravTcov teal (f)6vov 
St(T)(iXicov t l^idaacOai Be teal avveiGnecretv firf 654 
BvvrjdevTO? rj <j)o/3))6evTOS t wgtc eiireiv Kaiaapa 

1 Ovi&ovWtov after Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 10 : 'lovfttov. 
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him a foe to gods and men who did not wish 
Pompey to be victorious. 

However, it is also true that Caesar showed him- 
self merciful as a conqueror ; after defeating and 
capturing the forces of Pompey in Spain, he sent 
away their commanders, and took the soldiers into 
his service. 1 Then he re-crossed the Alps, marched 
rapidly through Italy, and came to Brundisium 
shortly after the winter solstice. 2 Crossing the sea 
there, he himself put in at Oricum, but he dis- 
patched Vibullius, the friend of Pompey, who was 
his prisoner of war, to Pompey, with a proposition 
that they should hold a conference, disband all 
their armies within three days, and after renewing 
their friendship under oath, return to Italy. This 
Pompey thought to be another snare, and marching 
swiftly down to the sea, he took possession of the 
posts, regions, and sites which offered strong posi- 
tions for land forces, as well as of the naval stations 
and landing-places which were favourable for those 
who came by sea, so that every wind that blew 
brought Pompey grain, or troops, or money; while 
Caesar, on the other hand, reduced to straits by sea 
and land, was forced to seek a battle, attacking 
Pompey's defences and challenging him to come out 
all the while. In these skirmishes Caesar was for 
the most part victorious and carried the day ; but 
once he narrowly escaped being utterly crushed and 
losing his army, for Pompey made a brilliant fight 
and at last routed Caesar's whole force and killed 
two thousand of them. He did not, however, force 
his way into their camp with the fugitives, either 
because he could not, or because he feared to do so, 
and this led Caesar to say to his friends : " To-day 

1 See Caesar, Bell. Civ. I. xli.-ljrxxvii. 2 Of 49 b.c. 
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TTpos toi)? <$iXov<$ on %rjfiepov av rj v'uct) irapa 
Tot? iroXep.Lot^ r)v y el rov viKoyvra elyov. 

LXVI. y Ej7Ti rovrq) pukya fypovi'icravTes ol YlopL- 
TTiftov hid fid^v}^ earrevhov Kpc0f)vai. TlopLTnfios 
he TOi<? fi€v €%o) /3aaiXevat koX arpaT?)yol^ fcal 
iroXeatv co? vevacrjKois eypafye, rov he t% pidyi^ 
Kivhvvov ooppcoBei, to> xpovw teal tclls aTroptat^ 
ita7a r TTOkei±r)<jeiv vofit^wv av8pa<; dpLdyovs pev ev 
rot? SirXot? /cat crvveiOtcypievov^ vlkclv fxer dXXij- 

2 Xwv ttoXvv rjhrj y^povov, irpos he ttjv dXXrjv 
arparetav tcanrXdvas kou perafidaeLs teal rd^pcov 
opvtjets Koi Teiyjtiv oiKohopLias enrayopevovras 
vtto yyjpws, real hid tovto rat? x e P aLP ^</>wat 
Tayicna tcaX avpLTrXafcrjvai (TirevhovTas. ov firjv 
dXXd -nporepov a/xa>? ye 7ra>? iraprjye TrelOcav tov<; 
irepl avrbv drpepelv o Ylopunjios' eirei he fierd 
T7]i> pidyt]v 6 Kaiaap vtto tgov dwopiatv dvao-rds 
eftdhi^e hi 'A6ap,dvo)v et? QeTTaXlav, ovKert 

3 KaOetcTOv rjv to (ppovtjpia tcov dvhpwv, dXXd 
tfievyeiv YLalaapa ftoayines ol ptev dtcoXovOelv koi 
htco/ceiv e/ceXeuov, ol he hia/3alveiv et? ^IraXlav, 
ol he Oepdirovra^ eU 'Pw/xt/^ teal <f)lXov$ eTrepurov 
oltclas TrpoKctTaXrjylrofievovs iyyvs dyopa<t &>? av- 
TiKa pLSTLOVTes dpyds. eOeXovral he 7roXXol 7r/?o? 
Kopvi]Xiav errXeov ei? Aecrfiov evayyeXt^opLevoi 
irepa^ tyeiv rov TroXepLOV ifcel yap avrrjv vire^e- 
irefji^rev 6 Uop,7rr)io<;. 

4 ' AOpoiaOelcrrjs he /3of\^9 Wfypdvios ptev dire- 
(palvero yvd>pbr\v eyeaOai t>/9 'JraXlas, ravrrjv yap 
elvai rov iroXepiov to ptiytaTOv aOXov, irpoort- 
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victory would have been with the enemy if they 
had had a victor in command." 

LXVI. At this success the followers of Pompey 
were so elated that they were eager to have the 
issue decided by a battle. Pompey, however, al- 
though he wrote to distant kings and generals and 
cities in the tone of a victor, feared the risk of such 
a battle, thinking that by imposing delays and 
distresses upon them he would finally subdue men 
who were invincible in arms and had been accus- 
tomed to conquer together now for a long time, but 
who for the other duties of a campaign, such as long 
marches, changes of position, the digging of trenches, 
and the building of walls, were incapacitated by old 
age, and therefore eager to come to close quarters 
and fight hand to hand without delay. Notwith- 
standing their over-confidence. Pompey had hitherto 
somehow or other succeeded in inducing his followers 
to keep quiet ; but when after the battle Caesar 
was compelled by his lack of supplies to break 
camp and march through Athamania into Tbessaly, 
their spirits could no longer be restrained, but, cry- 
ing out that Caesar was in flight, some of them were 
for following in pursuit of him, others for crossing 
over into Italy, and others were sending their 
attendants and friends to Rome in order to pre- 
occupy houses near the forum, purposing at once to 
become candidates for office. Many, too, of their 
own accord sailed to Cornelia in Lesbos with the 
glad tidings that the war was at an end ; for Pompey 
had sent her there for safety. 

A senate having been assembled, Afranius gave it 
as his opinion that they should make sure of Italy, 
for Italy was the greatest prize of the war, and 
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devai Be to?9 fcparovcriv evOvs *£itceXLaVj ^apB6va t 
Kvpvov, y \^r)piav > TaXariav airaaav 779 re Br) 
TrXeiGTOs 6 A0709 HofiTTTjta) iraTplBo^ bpeyovcrr)^ 
j(elpas eyyvQev, ov teaXcos eyeiv irepiopdv TTpoTrrj- 
Xatei%op,evr]v teal BovXevovcrav olteeTais teal KoXa^t 

5 Tvpdvvcov. avrbs Be UopLin'fios ovre 777509 B6%av 
r)yelro tcaXbv avrw Bevrepav (pvyyv (pevyeiv 
Kaiaapa teal Bicoteeadaiy 7-779 ri)^^? Bccoteeiv 81- 
Bovar)^, ovre oaiov eyteaTaXnveiv ^terjiricova teal 
tol»9 irepl rrjv 'JLXXdBa teal QerraXlav avBpas 
vTrariKOvs, eitdvs virb KaiaapL yevrjaofievov^ p,era 
Xprjixdrcov teal 8vvdp,ea>v jieydXcov, rr}<; Be 'PcofMTj? 
fidXiaTCL terjBeaOai top d7rcordTO) iroXefiovvra 
7repl avrrjs, o7rco<; aTraOrjS teateusv ovaa teal dvrj- 
#009 TTeptfievr} rov tcparovvra. 

LXYII. TavTa yp-rj(ptcrdpLevo<; eBicotee Kaicrapa, 
pbdyr)^ fiev eyva)tca>$ direyeaOaiy TtoXiopteelv Be 
teal iplfteiv raZ? wrropiats eyyvOev eirateoXovOcov. 
teal yap dXXco? ravra crv/icfrepeiv rjyeiTOy xal 
Xoyos Ti9 el? civtov r)teev ev to?9 lirirevGi (f>ep6~ 
ixevos, C09 XPV TayiGTa rpe-^ayuevov^ Kaicrapa 

2 avytearaXveiv tedteelvov avrov. evioi Be tpacrL 
Bca rovro teal Kdrcovi firjBev a£iov airovBr)^ %pr)- 
aaaOai Ylofi7rrj'ioVy dXXa teal iropevofievov eirl 
Kaicrapa 777)09 OaXaaarj tearaXnrelv eirt t??9 
dTrocrteevrjSy <po/37}devra fir) Kaio~apo<; dvaipedev- 
T09 dvaytedo-p tedteelvov evdvs dirodeadai rr)v 
dp)(rjv. ovtco Be irapatcoXovOcov drpe/na roi<> 
TToXefxtot^ ev alr'tais rjv teal tearafforjo-ecrtv a>9 ov 
Kaieapa tear aar parity gov, dXXd ri]v irarplBa teal 
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would at once put also into the hands of her masters 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and all Gaul ; and 
since his native land, which was of the greatest 
concern to Pompey, stretched out suppliant hands 
to him close by, it was not right to allow her to be 
enslaved and insulted by servants and flatterers of 
tyrants. Pompey himself, however, thought it 
neither well for his own reputation to run away 
a second time from Caesar and to be pursued by 
him, when fortune made him the pursuer, nor right 
before Heaven to abandon Scipio and the men of 
consular rank in Thessaly and Hellas, who would 
at once come into the power of Caesar together with 
their moneys and large forces ; but that he cared 
most for Rome who fought for her at the farthest 
remove, in order that she might neither suffer nor 
hear about any evil, but quietly await her master. 

LXVI I. Having decided the matter in this way, 
Pompey set out in pursuit of Caesar, determined to 
avoid a battle, but to keep him under siege and 
harass him with lack of supplies by following close 
upon him. He had reasons for thinking this the 
best course, and besides, a saying current among the 
cavalry reached his ears, to the effect that as soon as 
they had routed Caesar they must put clown Pompey 
himself also. And some say this was also the reason 
why Pompey called upon Cato for no service of any 
importance, but even when marching against Caesar 
left him at the coast in charge of the baggage, 
fearing lest, if Caesar should be taken off, he him- 
self also might be forced by Cato to lay down his 
command at once. While he was thus quietly 
following the enemy he was loudly denounced, and 
charges were rife that he was directing his campaign, 
not against Caesar, but against his country and the 
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rrjv ftovXrjv, Sitcom hid iravrb^ &PXV KaL ^heTTOTt 
iravGr\Tai to?? cl^lovctl tt}? olkov/jl€VT]<; apyeiv 

3 xpdijievos vTrrfperais teal hopv<f)6pois. A o /actio? 
he avrov 1 * A.r)v6lSapl3o$ ^ Ay a/xe/Avov a /caXcbv Kal 
ftaaiXea ftaaiXewv iirLtyBovov ijrolei. Kal <Pa(o- 
vios ov% rjrrov r/v drjhr/s toov irapprjaia^ofievwi 

a/CCtLpCOS iv TO) <TfC007TT€lV, " "Av0p(O7TOt" 

({ ovhe t?;t6? earat twv iv TovaKXdvo) (Tvkcov 
fieraXa^elv Aevfcios he 'Acppdvtos 6 ra? iv 
'I/3r}pia hvvd/iei? drro^aXcbv iv alrta tt pohoalas 
yeyovcos, rore he tov Ylopanpov opcov (pvyo/Aa%- 
ovvra, OavfJbd^etv eXeye rot)? teenrpyopovvras avrov, 

7TGl>? 7T/309 TOV e/ATTOpOV TCOV ilTapyi&V OV fldyOVTCLl 
TTpOe\66vT€$ t 

4 Tavra /cat tcl rotavra TroXXd XeyovTes dvhpa 
Sof?;? i'-}TTOva teal ttjs 7rpo? tov? <f>lXov<; aihov? 
tov TTo /Airiqlov it;e/3idaavTO zeal avveireaTrdaavTO 
Tat? eavTcov iXirLci Kal op/Aal? iTra/coXovOrjaai, 
irpoe/Aevov tou? apuarov? Xoyur/iov?, oirep ovhe 
irXoLov KvfiepvrjTr), /Arjriye 1 toctovtcov iOvcbv Kal 
hvvd/Aecov avTOKpaTopi aTpaTr/yw iraQelv r/virpoa- 

5 rjfcov. 6 he. tcov /iev iarpcov tov? /A^hiirore 
yapi^o/Aevov? Tal<? iTuOv/Atai? iiryvecrev, avrb? he 
T&j vocrovvTi ttj? uTpaTid? ivehooKe, helaa? eVi 
acorr/pca Xvirr/po? yeveaOai. web? yap av tl? 
(fri'jaeiev vytaLveiv i/eeivov? tov? dvhpa? t &v oi 
/Lev viraTeLa? r/hr) Kal ctt paTi]yia? iv tQ> aTparo- 
TreSco irepivoaTOVVTe? i/Av&VTO, XirivOrjpL he Kal 
Ao/ieTtcp Kal XKr)7TLcovc iTepl tt}? Kaiaapo? il PX~ 
lepwcrvvr/? epthe? r/crav Kal (frtXoveiKiat Kal 

6 hel;ioQ(T€L<;; ccxrirep avTol? Tiypdvov tov 'Ap/ieviov 

1 fAT)Tiye Bekker reads n^Toiye, with 0. 
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senate, in order that he might always be in office 
and never cease to have for his attendants and guards 
men who claimed to rule the world. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, too, by calling him Agamemnon, and 
King of Kings, made him odious. And Favonius 
was no less displeasing to him than those who used 
a bolder speech, when he bawled out his untimely 
jest : i( O men, this year, also, shall we eat no figs of 
Tnsculum?" And Lucius Afranius, who lay under 
a charge of treachery for having lost his forces in 
Spain, 1 on seeing Pompey now avoiding a battle with 
Caesar, said he was astonished that his accusers did 
not £0 forth and fight this trafficker in provinces. 

With these and many similar speeches they forced 
Pompey from his settled purpose, — a man who was a 
slave to fame and loath to disappoint his friends, — 
and dragged him into following after their own 
hopes and impulses, abandoning his best laid plans, 
a thing which even in the master of a ship, to say 
nothing of a genei'al in sole command of so many 
nations and armies, would have been unbecoming. 
Pompey himself approved of those physicians who 
never gratify the morbid desires of their patients, 
and yet he yielded to the diseased passion of his 
followers, for fear of offending if he tried to heal and 
save them. For how can one say that those men were 
sound and well, some of whom were already going 
about among the soldiers and canvassing for consul- 
ships and praetorships, while Spinther, Domitius, 
and Scipio were quarrelling, scheming, and conspir- 
ing over the pontificate of Caesar, 2 just as though 
Tigranes the Armenian were encamped over against 

1 He was accused of taking a bribe from Caesar for the 
surrender of the Spains (see the Gatsai\ xli. 2). 

2 Since 63 b o., Caesar had been pontifex maximus. Cf. 
Bell. Civ. iii. 83. 
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7rapaaTpaT07re$€vovTo$ rj tov Naftaralcov /3a- 
o-iXecos, dX\ J ov Kat<rapo<? itceivov teal tt)s Bvvd- 
fieco? fi yChla^; fxev \ipr\Kei irokeis Kara Kpdros, 
eOi/rj Be irkeiova TpiaKoaicov virfjKTO, Yepfxavoi? 
Be Kai Takdrai? f!LefLayy}fievo<; difTTTfTos oaas 
ovk dv T£9 dpiQfxr)crai f±dya<$ £kclt6v fivpidBas 
ctLXfjiakcDTCov eXajSev, exarbv Be direKTetve Tpe^rd- 
fievos €K 7rapard^€0)<;. 

LXVIIL 'A\V o/ift)9 iyK€Lfi€V0L Kai Qopv- 
fiovvTes, eirel Kareft^aav eU to <$>apad\iov 
irehloVi r/vdy/caaav ftov\t)v irpoOelvai top Tlofi- 
7T7]iov, iv fi Aa/3i7)v6s 6 tcov LTTireoiv dp^cov 
7rpa)TO<s dvaaTas wfiocre fit) dvayjAprfGeiv ire tt)^ 
fJid^rj^, el fit) TpiyjraiTO tou? TroXefALOus' tcl Be 

2 avTa /cal irdvTes a>fivvaav. r?}? Be vvktos eBolje 

KCLTCL TOU9 VTTVOV^ Ho fXIT ))LO<; £19 TO 6 €.CLT pOV 

elaiovTO? avTOV KpoTelv tov Srjfiov, avTo? Be 
Koafielv lepbv *A(f)po8irr]<; viKi]<j>6pov ttoXXgl? 
Xacpvpois. teal tcl fxev iddppei, Ta he vireO paTTev 
avTOV r) oyjris, BeBotKOTa fit] tco yevet to) Kaiaapo? 
els ' A<fipo8LT7]v dvrjKOVTL Bolja Kai XafjarpOTrfS 
air* avTov yivyTai' Kai iraviKol Tives Oopvftoi 

3 htaTTovTes i^aveaTifaav avTov. ecoOtvr/s he 
<f>v\a/crj<; virep tov Kalcrapos aTpaTOTreSov 7roX- 
Xtjv t]o~v%Lav ayovTO? i^eXafi^e fieya <f>(bs, e/c Be 
tovtov Xafiirds dpOelaa <$XoyoeiBr)$ eVl to 1 Tiofi- 
jrrjtov KaTeaKrj^re' Kai tovto IBelv (prjai Kalaap 
avTos iiricov ra? <\>v\atcd$. dfia Be rffiepa fieX- 
Xovtos avTov 77/30? ^KOTOvaav dva^evyvvetv real 
ra? afCT)vd<; tcov aTpaTicoTcov KaOaipovvTcov Kai 
7r poire fiirovTcov viro^vyia Kai QepdivovTa^^ t\kov ol 
ckottoI <j)pd^ovTe$ oirXa ttoXXcl KaOopav iv Tfp 

1 inl rb Coraes and Bekker, after Reiske : iwl. 
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them, or the king of the Nabataeans, and not that 
Caesar, and that army, who had taken by storm a 
thousand cities, subdued more than three hundred 
nations, and fought unvanquished with Germans and 
Gauls in more battles than one could number, taking 
a hundred times ten thousand prisoners, and slaying 
as many, after routing them on the battle-field. 

LXVIII. But notwithstanding, by their importuni- 
ties and agitations, after they had gone down into 
the plain of Pharsalia, they forced Pompey to hold a 
council of war, where Labienus, the commander of 
the cavalry, rose first and took an oath that he would 
not come back from the battle unless he routed the 
enemy; then all likewise swore the same oath. 
That night Pompey dreamed that as he entered his 
theatre the people clapped their hands, and that he 
decorated a temple of Venus Victrix with many 
spoils. On some accounts he was encouraged, but 
on others depressed, by the dream ; he feared lest 
the race of Caesar, which went back to Venus, was 
to receive glory and splendour through him ; and 
certain panic tumults which went rushing through 
the camp roused him from sleep. Furthermore, 
during the morning watch a great light shone out 
above the camp of Caesar, which was perfectly quiet, 
and a flaming torch rose from it and darted down 
upon the camp of Pompey; Caesar himself says he 
saw this as he was visiting the watches. 1 At break 
of day, Caesar was about to decamp and move to 
Scotussa, and his soldiers were taking down their 
tents and sending on ahead the beasts of burden and 
servants, when the scouts came in with a report that 
they saw many shields moving to and fro in the 

1 Cf. the Caesar, xliii. 3. It is not mentioned in the 
Commentaries. 
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yapcLKi tcov irdXepbitav 8iacf)ep6fjL€va, teal Ktvrjcriv 
elvai Kal 06pv(3ov avhpcbv iirl pdyi]V e^iovTcov. 

4 fiera he tovtovs ere pot iraprjaav els rd^tv tfhr] 
KaOLaTaadat tovs irpcoTovs XeyovTes. 6 fiev ovv 
Kaiaap elircov ttjv it pocrhoKO) /j.evt]v rjfceiv rjfiepav, 
ev 77 irpbs avhpas, ov 717509 Xifibv ovhe ireviav 
payovvTai, Kara Tayos irpb ttjs crK7)vr)S ifceXevae 
TTpoOelvat tov (poiviKovv yiT&va* tovto yap 

5 pdyrjs ^copaiois earl GvpfioXov. 01 he arpa- 
ricorai Qeao~d\xevoi fiera fiords Kal yapas rds 
GKiqvas acpevTes £<f)€povTO 7rpo? Ta oirXa. Kal 
tcov Ta^iapyjhv dyovroov els rjv ehei Ta^iv, wacr- 
tos, coairep yopos* avev Oopvftov ixepueXeTrffievays 
els ra^iv 1 Kal it paws Kadiararo. 

LXIX. UofJL7T7]'ios he to jLtev he^ibv avTOS eycov 
epeXXev avdiaraaOai Trpos 'Avtoovlov, iv he ra> 
jjL€o~(p ^KTjTrLaiva tov irevOepbv dvTeTa^e KaX/3tVw 
AevKicp, to he evoovvjjbov elye filv AevKios Aofie- 

2 TioSi ippcoadr) Be tco irXtfdei tcov LTTTrecov. iinavQa 
yap oXiyov hetv airavTes ippwjaav cos Is^alaapa 
ftiacrofievoi Kal to heKarov Tayfia hiaKo^roines, 
ov irXeiaTOS rjv 6 Xoyos &>S payip,(£>TdTov ) Kal 
Kaiaap iv iKeivm TaTTOfievos eloodei jidyeaQai. 
KaTiScov he ire^paypbevov ittttoo ToaavTrj tcov 
TTo\epit(DV to evoovv/nov, Kal <f>o/3i]8els Tt)v Xajx- 
TTpoTijTa tov oTrXiafiov, fieTeirefi^raTO aireipas 
airb tcov iiriT zy fiaTCOV Kal KaT€G rtjaev oTTiaOev 

3 tov SeKUTov, KeXevaas f)crv\Lai ayeiv cihi]Xovs 
tois iroXe plots ovTas* QTav he TTpocreXavvcoaiv 01 
lirirets, hta tcov it po pdywv iKhpapovras pr) irpoe- 
a6ai tovs vacrovs, &airep eloodacriv oi k ptiTio~TOi 

1 (Is rd£iv bracketed by Bekker. 
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enemy's camp, and that there was a noisy movement 
there of men coming out to battle. After these, 
others came announcing that the foremost ranks 
were already forming in battle array. Caesar, there- 
fore, after saying that the expected day had come, 
on which they would fight against men, and not 
against want and hunger, quickly ordered the purple 
tunic to be hung up in front of his tent, that being 
the Roman signal for battle. His soldiers, on seeing 
this, left their tents with shouts of joy, and hurried 
to arms. And when their officers led them to the 
proper place, each man, as if in a chorus, not tu- 
multuously, but with the quiet ease which training 
gives, fell into line. 

LX1X. Pompey himself, with the right wing, 
intended to oppose Antony; in the centre he sta- 
tioned Scipio, his father-in-law, over against Lucius 
Cal vinus ; his left wing was commanded by Lucius 
Domitius, and was supported by the main body of 
the cavalry. 1 For almost all the horsemen had 
crowded to this point, in order to overpower Caesar 
and cut to pieces the tenth legion ; for this was 
generally said to fight better than any other, and in 
its ranks Caesar usually stood when he fought a 
battle. But Caesar, observing that the left wing of 
the enemy was enclosed by such a large body of 
horsemen, and alarmed at their brilliant array, sent 
for six cohorts from his reserves and stationed them 
behind the tenth legion, with orders to keep quiet 
and out of the enemy's sight ; but whenever the 
cavalry charged, they were to run out through the 
front ranks, and were not to hurl their javelins, as 

1 Both Plutarch (not only here, but also in his Caesar, 
xliv. ] f.) and Appian(Z?e^. Civ. ii. 76) differ in their accounts 
of the order of battle from that which Caesar himself gives 
{Bell Civ. iii. 88 f.). 
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<T7T€V&ovt€$ iirl t<z9 ^i<j)Ov\/CLa^ t dWd iraleiv dvco 
trvvTiTpayatcovTas oppaTa Kal irpoo-Gyna tcov 
noXepiicov* ov yap pevetv toi>9 tcaXovs tovtovs 
Kal dvdrjpovs irvppLj^iaTa^ Bia tov cbpaia pov, 
oiBe avTifiXtyeiv 717509 tov alBrfpov iv 6<f>6a\pols 
yivopevov. iv tovtois pev ovv 6 Katcrap rjv. 

4 'O Be Tlopirrjios a</>' ittttov ttjv irapcura^iv 

iTTlO" K07TC0V, ft>9 €COpa TOV$ pev dvTlTTaXoVS pe6* 

i)av)(La^ tov Kaipbv iv rd^ei irpoapLevovTas, t??9 
vfi avr(p o-Tparias to irXelo-TOv ovk drpefiovv, 
dXXa Kvpatvov direipta Kal BopvfBovpevov, eBeiae 
pr) hiaairacrOf} iravTairaaiv iv dp%f) rrj<; pd^r)?, 
Kal TrapdyyeXfia T0Z9 tt poTeTaypevois eBcoKev 
eaTcoTas iv irpofioXf) Kal fiivovras dpapoTcos Be- 

5 yeaQai tol>9 TroXeplovs. 6 Be Kacaap alriarai 
to gt paT7)yr\pa tovto' tcov re yap TrXrjycov rbv 

iiriBpoprfS rovov dpavpcoaat, Kal ttjv pdXicrTa 
tou9 iroXXovs iv to!) avfKpepecrdai T0t9 iroXeplois 
7rXi]povaav ivOovaiaapov Kal <fiopa<; avTe^opprj- 
aiv, dpa Kpavyfj Kal Bpopco tov Ovpbv avgovaav, 
dfeXovTa TTTj^ai Kal KaTasfrv^ai tov? dvBpas. 
rjcrav Be oi pev peTa Kalaapos htc)(iXioi 717309 
Bcapv plots, oi Be p,eTa Uop7rr)tov ^pa^el irXetoves 
•f} BiirXdaioi tovtcov* 

LXX. "HSt; Be avv0r]p,aTO<; BcBop,evov irapa 
dp<f)OTepo)V Kal t^9 adXTTiyyos dpyppevti^ iyKe- 
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the best soldiers usually did in their eagerness to 
draw their swords, but to strike upwards with them 
and wound the faces and eyes of the enemy ; for 
these blooming and handsome war-dancers (he said) 
would not stand their ground for fear of having 
their youthful beauty marred, nor would they face 
the steel when it was right at their eyes. Caesar, 
then, was thus engaged. 

But Pompey, who was surveying on horseback 
the battle array, when he saw that his antagonists 
were standing quietly in their ranks and awaiting 
the moment of attack, while the greater part of his 
own army was not at rest, but tossing about in 
waves of tumult, owing to its inexperience, was 
afraid that his array would be completely broken up 
at the beginning of the battle, and therefore ordered 
his front ranks to stand with their spears advanced, 
to remain fixed in their places, and so to receive the 
enemy's onset. Now, Caesar finds fault with these 
tactics 1 ; he says that Pompey thereby robbed the 
blows of his weapons of that impetus which a rapid 
charge would have given them ; and as for that 
rushing counter-charge, which more than any thing 
else fills most soldiers with impetuous enthusiasm as 
they close with their enemies, and combines with 
their shouts and running to increase their courage, 
Pompey deprived his men of this, and so rooted 
them to the spot where they stood, and chilled their 
spirits. And yet Caesar's forces numbered twenty- 
two thousand, while those of Pompey were a little 
more than twice as many. 

LXX. And now at last the signal was given on 
both sides and the trumpet began to call to the 

1 Bell. Civ. iii. 92. Appian {Bell. Civ. ii. 79) says Caesar 
does this in his letters. 
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XeveaOai 7rpb<z rrjv avcrracrtv, tcqp pev 7roXXa)v 
€tcaaTO<t iaKoirei to Kad' avrov, oXiyoi Be 'Pto- 
patcov ol /3eXrtaroL Kal rives 'EXXtfvcov irapovres 
e^co rrji /xa^?;?, co? iyyvs rjv rb Beivov, eXoyi^ovro 
ty]v irXeove^lav Kal (pcXoveiKtav, ottov (pepovcrd 

2 T7]v tjyepLovlav e^efftj/cev. oirXa yap avyyevi/ca 
fcai T«fe*<? dBeX(f>al Kal KOivd crrj/xeia Kal puds 
7roXeo)9 evavBpia roaavrrj Kal Bvvafits avrrj irpos 
eavT7]V avv€7rL7TT€v, €7riheiKVVfjievr) rrjv dvOpco- 
irlvrjv (pucTiv, a)? ev irdOei yevopevi] rvcpXov iari 
Kal pavicjBes. rjv pev yap tfBrj /cad' r]crvylav 
Xprj^ovaiv dpyeiv Kal diroXaveiv rcov Karetpyaa- 
pevcov to 7rXelarop Kal Kpdriarov aperfj yi)s Kal 
OaXdaarjs vtty)koov> r)v S' erv rpoiraiayv Kal Opiap- 
ftoov epcori fiovXopevovs ^apL^eaOat Kal Biyfrcovras 
epLTTLTrXacrOaL HapdiK&v iroXepmv rj YeppaviK&v. 

3 ttoXv he Kal ^KvOia Xenrofievov epyov Kal 'IvBoi, 
Kal npocpaacs ovk dBo^os eirl ravra rrjs irXeov- 
e^Las f}/jL€pa)o-ai rd f3ap/3apiKa. Ti'9 S' dv f) 
^kvOwv /7T7TO? i) ro^evpara UdpOcov rj ttXovtos 
*\v8o)i> eireo-ye puvpid&as eiTTa 'Pcopaicov ev ottXois 
iirep^opbevas liopbinfiov Kal Kaiaapos t)yovpevwv ) 
0)v ovopa ttoXv irporepov r)Kovo~av rj to 'Ycopalcov; 
ovra)s apbiKTa Kal iroiKiXa Kal OrjpidBi] cjyvXa 

4 viKcbvTes eirrfkOov. Tore Be dXXtfXois payovp,evoi 
avvrjeaav, ovBe rrjv 86%av avrwv, 6Y f)v rrjs 
TrarpiBos rjfalBovv, oiKTeipavres, a^pi rf]$ rjpipas 
€K€LV7]^ di>iKi]TG)v irpoaayopevopeviov. 1) pev yap 
yevopevr) avyyeveia Kal rd 'lovXtas (f)iXrpa Kal 
yd/jios eKelvos evOvs rjv airariyXd Kal VTroirra 
Koivcovias eirl xpeia crvvHJTapLevrjs opLrjpevpara, 
cjyiXias S* dXrjOivfjs ov perea)(ev. 
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conHict, and of that great host every man sought to 
do his part; but a few Romans, the noblest, and some 
Greeks, men who were present without taking part 
in the battle, now that the dreadful crisis was near, 
began to reflect upon the pass to which contentious- 
ness and greed had brought the sovereign Roman 
state. For with kindred arms, fraternal ranks, and 
common standards, the strong manhood and might 
of a single city in such numbers was turning its own 
hand against itself, showing how blind and frenzied 
a thing human nature is when passion reigns. For 
had they now been willing quietly to govern and 
enjoy what they had conquered, the greatest and 
best part of earth and sea was subject to them, and 
if they still desired to gratify their thirst for trophies 
and triumphs, they might have had their fill of wars 
with Parthians or Germans. Besides, a great task 
still remained in the subjugation of Scythia and 
India, and here their greed would have had no 
inglorious excuse in the civilization of barbarous 
peoples. And what Scythian horse or Parthian 
archery or Indian wealth could have checked seventy 
thousand Romans coming up in arms under the 
leadership of Pompey and Caesar, whose names 
those nations had heard of long before that ot 
Rome, so remote and various and savage were the 
peoples which they had attacked and conquered. 
But now they were about to join battle with one 
another, nor were they moved even by a compassion 
for their own glory to spare their country, men 
who up to that day had been called invincible ! For 
the family alliance which had been made between 
them, and the charms of Julia, and her marriage, 
were now seen to have been from the first suspicious 
and deceptive pledges of a partnership based on 
self-interest ; there was no real friendship in it. 
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LXXI. f Q<? S' ovv to <Papo~d\iov ireBiov avBpwv 
teal i7T7ro)v teal ottXgov aveTreirXriaro teal fJ-dxv^ 
ijpdr) Trap" dfi(f>0T€pa)v G^fiela, irpcoTOs etc rr}<; 
Kaio-apos fydXayyos e^eBpafxe Vd'io<; Kpaaaiavo^t 
dvBpSiv etcarbv eiKoai XoyaySiVy /xeydX^v diroBi- 

2 Bovs vrroa^ecriv Kaiaapi. irpoyrov yap avrbv 657 
efycov tov ydpatcos elBe, teal Trpoaayopevaas rjpero 
7TW9 <f)povolr} irepl rrj? /^a^?;?. 6 Be tt)v Be^idv 
irpoTeiva*; dpefS6r)ae' 11 Nt/c^cre^ Xa/ATrpcos, <o 
Is^alaap* efie Be rj i^covra Tij/j,epov rj vetephv eiraive- 
cre£9." Tovroyv tcop Xoyoov fJLe}xvrifjbevo<; e^aypfxrjae 

teal avveTTeairdaaro iroXXovs teal 7rpoae/3aXe 

3 tcara fxeaov^ tov<; 7ro\e/uou9. yevofxevov Be tov 
dyoyvos evOvs ev %l<$eai teal ttoXXwv (fyovevofievayv, 
/3ia^6/jLevop irpoaoi teal BiateoiTTOVTa tov$ rrpcoTovs 
v7Toard<; t*9 (hdei Btd tov aro/Aaros to %L<f>os t 
a>o~T€ Ti]v al\p}\v irepdaaaav dvaayelv teaTa to 
iv lop. 

UeaovTos Be tov Kpaaatavov, teaTa touto [xev 
fjv laoppOTTo? i] /^d^rjy to Be Befybv 6 Ylofxirypo^ ov 
Ta^ect)9 eirrjyev, dWa TraiTTaivcdv eirl OaTepa teal 

4 to Ttxiv LTTireayv dvafievcov epyov evBieTptftev. rjBrj 
Be eteeivoi tov$ ovXa/j,ov$ dvr\yov ft>9 tevteXoyo-ofiepot 
tov Kaiaapa, teal tov? TrpoTeTayfxevovs iirireh 
oXiyov? 6Wa9 i/jL/3aXovPT€<; eh tt)v ef>dXayya. 
Ka/crap09 Be arjuelov apavTO*;, oi {juev 'nnrels 
i^ave^oyp^icraVj al Be enr it eTayfievai GTrelpai Trpbs 
ttjv KVtehtoGiv eteBpa/xovaai, Tpio-ylXioi dvBpe^ y 

1 The name is Crastinua in Caesar's own story of the battle 
[Bell* Civ. in. 91). 
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LXXL So then, when the Pharsalian plain was 
filled with men and horses and arms and the signals 
for battle had been lifted on both sides, the first 
to rush out from Caesar's lines was Caius Crassianus, 1 
a centurion in command of one hundred and twenty 
men, who was thus redeeming a great promise made 
to Caesar. For he had been the first man whom 
Caesar saw as he issued from the camp, and ad- 
dressing him, he had asked him what be thought 
about the battle. The centurion stretched forth his 
right hand and cried with a loud voice : " Thou wilt 
win a splendid victory, O Caesar; and I shall have 
thy praise to-day, whether I live or die." Mindful 
now of these words of his, he rushed forward, 
carrying many along with him, and threw himself 
into the midst of the enemy. The combatants at 
once took to their swords and many were slain, and 
as the centurion was forcing his way along and 
cutting down the men in the front ranks, one of 
them confronted him and drove his sword in at his 
mouth with such force that its point went through to 
the nape of his neck. 2 

After Crassianus had fallen, the battle was evenly 
contested at this point ; Pompey, however, did not 
lead up his right wing swiftly, but kept looking 
anxiously towards the other parts of the field, and 
awaited the action of his cavalry on the left, thus 
losing time. These at last deployed their squadrons 
with a view to envelop Caesar, and to hurl back 
upon their supporting lines the horsemen whom he 
had stationed in front, only a few in number. But 
Caesar gave a signal, his cavalry retired, and the 
cohorts drawn up to oppose the enveloping move- 
ment ran out, three thousand men, and confronted 

2 Cf. Caesar, op. tit. iii. 99, where Caesar gives Crastinus 
that high praise for which he was willing to die 
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vTTavTiaXpvGi tolk? iroXefilov^, teal Traptard/Jievot 
teaO' lttttcov, a><? iBtBd^O r\Gav , v\jn]\oL<; iypcjvro 

5 tch? vaaol^y e<pie{ievoi Tcbv 7r poacoiroyv. oi Be, are 
lia-X^S 7TCLcrr}<5 aireipoi, ToiavT)]v Be firj it pocrhoKTj- 
aavres jjbrjBe Trpofiadovres, ovte iroXficov ovSe rjvel- 
yovTO Ta? irXi^ya^ iv opujiaai teal arofxacnv ovcras, 
aXk* (i7roaTp€<f)6fj,€voi teal tt polcryo /xevoc rcov 
o^recov Ta? yelpa^ dfcXecos irpaTrovro. (pevyov- 
tcov Be. tovtcov dfieXrfcravTes ol ¥Laio~apo<$ eycopovv 
iirl tovs 7refou9, fj /jLaXicrra twv liriretov to teepas 
ixjnXcofievov irepLBpopbi^v iBlBov teal tevtcXwaiv. 

G dfjba he tovtcov etc irXayiov TrpoaireaovTCov teal 
tcaTa GTOfia tov BeteaTov irpoc fii^ctPTOS ov% 
vireyueivav ovBe avveGTrfcav, opowTes iv a> tevteXco- 
aeo-dai tol><? iroXepiLov^ rfkirt^ov clvtov? tovto 
Trdo-yovTas. 

LXXII. TpaTTOfievcov Be tovtcov, a>9 tcaTeiBe 
tov teoviopTOv 6 UofiTrrfio^ teal to irepl tov<; i7r- 
Treas irdOos el'teaaev, co fiev eypwaTO Xoyta/ncp 
yaXeirov eiirelv, fxdXiaTa Be ofioios Trapdcppovi 
teal irapairXrjyi Trjv Btdvoiav, teal fir)B y otl Mdyvos 
io~TL Ylopbirifio^ evvoovvTLy fit}Beva irpoaetTTLov 
drrrjet f3dB?}v ei? tov xapatea, irdvv T019 etreat 
TTpeircov itcelvots* 

2 Zevs Be iraT^p Aiai'O' vtyl^vyos iv cj)6/Bov Sypae* 
gt?] Be Ta<poov y oiriQev Be cratco? ftdXev eirTa- 
ftbeiov, 

t peace Be -naiiT^vas 6/jlLXov, 
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their enemies, and standing close by the horses, as 
they had been directed, they thrust their javelins 
upwards, aiming at the faces of the riders. These, 
since they were without experience in every kind of 
fighting, and did not expect or even know anything 
about such a kind as this, had neither courage nor 
endurance to meet the blows which were aimed at 
their mouths and eyes, but wheeling about and 
putting their hands before their faces, they in- 
gloriously took to flight. Then Caesar's soldiers, 
suffering these to make their escape, advanced upon 
the enemy's infantry, attacking at just that point 
where the wing, left unprotected by the flight of 
the cavalry, could be surrounded and enclosed. And 
since this body attacked them on the flank, while at 
the same time the tenth legion fell upon their front, 
the enemy did not stand their ground nor even hold 
together, for they saw that while they were ex- 
pecting to surround the enemy, they were themselves 
being surrounded. 

LXXIL After his infantry was thus routed, and 
when, from the cloud of dust which he saw, Pompey 
conjectured the fate of his cavalry, what thoughts 
passed through his mind it were difficult lo say; but he 
was most like a man bereft of sense and crazed, who 
had utterly forgotten that he was Pompey the Great, 
and without a word to any one, he walked slowly oft 
to his camp, exemplifying those verses of Homer 1 : 

But Zeus the father, throned on high, in Ajax 

stirred up fear ; 
He stood confounded, and behind him cast his 

shield of seven ox-hides, 
And trembled as he peered around upon the throng. 

1 Iliad, xi. 544 ff., where Telamonian Ajax retires before 
Hector and his Trojans. 
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toiovtos et9 rrjv a/crjvrjv rrapeXOcov a(j>Ooyyo<; /ca@- 
rjaro, p^e^pi ov roZ? <f>evyovac iroXXol Bioy/covres 
(TvveicreTrtiTTOv* rore Be (ftwrjv fitav dfals ravrrfv, 
" Ov/covv /cal errl tijv rrapetiftoXrjv ; " aXXo Be 
jarjBev eliroyv, dvaard? teal Xaftcov iaOfjra rfj 

3 irapovcrr} rv^j] irpe-rrovaav vire^rjXOev, ecf>vye Be 
/cal rd Xoiwd rdyp.ara, /cal fyovos iv rQ> crrparo- 
ireBa) 7ro\u<? iyevero a/cr]vo(f>vXd/co)v /cal Oepairbv- 
ro)v aTpaTi(OTa<; Be fiovov? e^afcia^cXtov^ TreaeZv 
(f>r}aa> y kaiwio$ UoXXlcov, ae/iaxn^vo^ e/ceiwqv 
rrjv fid^v fierd Kalcrapo?. 

4 Atpovvres Be to arparorreBov iOecovro rrjv dvoiav 
/cal /cov<f>6rrjra rcov 7roXefii(ov. irdcra yap cr/cr}vr) 
fiupcrlvais Kareareirro /cal arpcofival^ dvdtvai*; 
fj<jKY)TO /cal rpaire^ai*; i/cTrco/idrcov fxearal^ /cal 
/cparrjpe*; ollvov rrpov/ceivro> /cal 7rapaa/cevr) /cal 
/c6<JjLLO<; r)v reOvKOTiov /cal Travrjyvpi^ovroav fiaXXov 
fj Trpos /xd^v i%07rXi%o/jL€VQ)v. ovtco rais eXiriai 
Bie<j)dap/.Levoi fia\ yepbovres dvorjrov dpdaovs iirl 
rbv TcoXepiov i^oopovv. 

LXXIII. UofX7n)'io<; Be fii/cpbv e^co rov ^dpa/cos 
irpoeXOwv rbv fiev lttttov d<f)i]/cev, oXlycov Be /cofii- 
Bfj irepl avrbv ovrcov, a>9 ovBels eBico/cev, dirgec 
/cat? rjav^lav, iv BiaXoyccpiois a>v oiovs el/cb<? 
XafifidveLv dvOpoarrov err) rerrapa /cal rpcd/covra 
vlkclv /cal Kparetv arravrtav elOiafievov, rjrrr)^ Be 
/cal (fivyr}<; rore rrpcorov ev yrjpa Xafifidvovra irel- 
pavy evvoovfievov Be e£ oacov dyoovcov /cal TroXejacov 
r}v^]fievr)v d7roj3aX(ov copa fiia B6l~av /cal Bvva/i/Vy 
2 6 1 Trpb fii/cpov rcxTovrois 6V\oi? koX ittttols /cal 

1 6 Reiske's correction of fj in the MSS., which tSintenis 
and Bekker delete. 
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fn such a state of mind he went to his tent and 
sat down speechless, until many pursuers burst into 
the camp with the fugitives; then he merely ejacu- 
lated : " What ! even to my quarters ? " and without 
another word rose up, took clothing suitable to his 
present fortune, and made his escape. The rest of 
his legions also fled, and there was a great slaughter 
in the camp of tent-guards and servants ; but only 
six thousand soldiers fell, 1 according to Asinius 
Pollio, who fought in that battle on the side of 
Caesar. 

When Caesar's troops captured the camp, they 
beheld the vanity and folly of the enemy. For 
every tent was wreathed with myrtle boughs and 
decked out with flowered couches and tables loaded 
with beakers ; bowls of wine also were laid out, and 
preparation and adornment were those of men who 
had sacrificed and were holding festival rather than 
of men who were arming themselves for battle. With 
such infatuated hopes and such a store of foolish 
confidence did they go forth to war. 2 

LXXUI. But Pompey, when he had gone a little 
distance from the camp,, gave his horse the rein, and 
with only a few followers, since no one pursued him, 
went quietly away, indulging in such reflections as a 
man would naturally make who for four and thirty 
years had been accustomed to conquer and get the 
mastery in everything, and who now for the first 
time, in his old age, got experience of defeat and 
flight ; he thought how in a single hour he had lost 
the power and glory gained in so many wars and 
conflicts, he who a little while ago was guarded by 

1 Caesar says that fifteen thousand of Pompey's soldiers 
fell, and twenty-four thousand surrendered. His own losses 
he puts at two hundred soldiers and thirty centurions (Btll 
Civ. iii. 99). » Cf. Caesar, op. ext. iii. 96. 
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gtoXois Sopvcjzopovpevos dukpyeTat puKpbs ovroy 
yeyovw zeal a-vveaTaXp^evo^ ware Xavddveiv ^rj- 
tovvtcls tou? iroXepiov^, 7rapajJL€Ly\rdfi£VQS 8e 
Adpiaaav, &>9 rjXdev eVl Ta Tepir^y KaTajBaXayv 
eavrbv iirl arofia SeSt\}fr}Kcb<; eirive tov TroTapov, 
zeal irdXiv dvaards eftdSi^e Sid to>v Tepuroyv, &XP 1 

3 ov KarfjXdev eirl OaXarrav. exec Be Tt]$ vvkto? to 
Xolttov dv air aver dpevos ev KaXvftia) tlvI o~ayr)v€cov f 
KOt TTepl rbv opOpov eirifids iroTapiov ttXolov, Kal 
tcov eiropevcov robs eXevOepovs dj>a\a/3u)V, tovs Se 
OepaTrovTCis divikvai TVpbs Kalaapa KeXevaas Kal 
(jli) SeSievai, irapd yrjv Kopt^opevos elSev evp^eyeOt] 
4>oprri<yov dvdyeadai p^XXovaav, 779 evavKXrjpei 
Paypaios dvi]p ov irdvv HopTTTjtay avvijOr/^, ytvoo- 

(tko)v $e rrjv oyjriv avrov' HerLKio? iireKaXeiTO. 

4 TOVTO) (TVV€/3€f3l']K€L TT}? TTapfOXV/ 1 ^ 7 ]^ I'VKTO? ISeiV 

Kara rovs vttvovs Tloprrrjiov, ov^ bv etepdrcei 
ttoXXukis, dXXd raneivov Kal Karrj<f)rj, TrpoaSia- 
Xeyopuevov avrQ>. Kal ravra tol$ dvp,7rXeovatv 
ervyyuve Strjyovpievos, to? 8?) cjiiXet nrepl irpaypd- 

TCOV T7]XlK0VTU)V XoyOV €%€LV dv6 pWTTOV% OypXr)V 

5 ayovras. €^al(pvri<; Si ti$ roov vavrwv €<fipao~e 

KCLTlScOV OTL TTXOLOV TTOTUpiOV dlTO TTJ^ yrj? ip€0~- 

aerai Kal KaraaelovaL rives dvOpwirot rd ipdria 
Kal ra9 yelpa? bpeyovai irpos avrovs. iiriarijaas 
ovv 6 HertKios evOvs eyva) rbv Ylopurrjlov^ olov 
ovap eI8e* Kal irXiq^dpLevos r?]v KecfraXrjv €KeXevae 
rovs vavras to e^oXklov TrapafiaXeiv, Kal rr/v 
Se^tdv i^eretve Kal irpoaeKaXei rbv HopurrfioVy 
?/S?7 o-vp<jypovG)v T(p axy'ipaTt rrjv rv)(rfv Kal piera- 

6 fioXrjv tov dv8po$. b'Oev ovre irapdKXrjGtv dva- 
peLvas ovre Xoyov, dXX* dvaXajBwv oaovs eKeXevae 
per avrov (AevrovXoL 8e rjaav apb^orepot Kal 
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such an array of infantry and horse, but was now going 
away so insignificant and humbled as to escape the 
notice of the enemies who were in search of him. 
After passing by Larissa, he came to the Vale of 
Tempe, and there, being thirsty, he threw himself 
down on his face and drank of the river ; then, rising 
up again, he went on his way through Tempe, and at 
last came down to the sea. There he rested for the 
remainder of the night in a fisherman's hut. At 
early dawn he went aboard a river-boat, taking with 
him such of his followers as were freemen, but 
bidding his servants to go back to Caesar and to 
have no fear. Then he coasted along until he saw a 
merchant-ship of goodly size about to put to sea, the 
master of which was a Roman who, though not 
intimately acquainted with Pompey, nevertheless 
knew him by sight; his name was Peticius. This 
man, as it happened, had dreamed the night before 
that Pompey, not as he had often seen him, but 
humble and downcast, was addressing him. He was 
just telling this dream to his shipmates, as men who 
are at leisure are wont to make much of such matters, 
when suddenly one of the sailors told him that he saw 
a river-boat rowing out from the shore, and some men 
in it waving their garments and stretching out their 
hands towards them. Peticius, accordingly, turned 
his attention in that direction, and at once recognised 
Pompey, as he had seen him in his dream ; then, 
smiting his head, he ordered the sailors to bring the 
little boat alongside, and stretching out his hand, 
hailed Pompey, already comprehending from his garb 
the change of fortune which the man had suffered. 
Wherefore, without waiting for argument or entreaty, 
he took Pompey on board, and also all whom Pompei 
wished to have with him (these were the two Lentuli 
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<t>a(DVL0$) avi'ixOr)' feat puttpov vcrrepov IBovres 
dirb 7*7? dpiiXXcopLevov Arjiorapov tov jSaaiXea 
TTpoo-avaXa/ifSdvovaiv. eirel Be tcaipo*; yv Be'nrvov 
tcai Trapecrfcevacrev 6 vavfcXripos etc tq)V TTapovrcov, 
lB(ov 6 QcMovios oifcerayv diropLa tov Yiopurrjiov 
dpXopevov avrbv viroXveiv TrpoaeBpapie koX vire- 
7 Xvae fcal crvv/jXeLifre. teal to Xoittov e/c tovtov 
irepteircov real 0epa7rev(ov oaa BecnroTas BovXoi, 
^Xpi vl^rews iroBwv teal Be'nrvov 7rapao-fcevrj<;, 
BteTeXeo-ev, ware ttjv iXevOepLorijra rrj<; virovpylas 
€K€ivr)$ deaadpievov dv riva kcl\ to a<£e\e? fcal 
airkao'TOV enrelv 

<I>eO Tolcrt yevvatotcriv ft>9 airav ttaXov. 

LXXIV. Ovt(o Be TrapairXevo-as eV 'A/x0i- 
iroXem e/ceWev eh MiTvXrfvqv eirepaiovTo, fiovXo- 
pbevos ttjv l\.opvrf\lav civaXafielv kcli tov viov. 
eVet Be irpoaeo-ye ttj vrjcrq) kclt aiyiaXov> 67repL- 
yfrev eh ttoXiv dyyeXov t o&x ct>? y Kopvr/Xla irpoa- 
eboKci to?? 7rpo9 X^P lv dirayyeXXopLevois /cal 
ypcufiopLevois, eXirl^ovaa tov iroXepLov fce/cpipuevov 
irepl kvppdxtov etl Xoittov epyov exvai UopnripQ} 
2 ttjv Katcrapo? Bicogiv. ev tovtois ovaav avTr)v 
KaTaXaj3a>v 6 ayyeXos dcnrdcraodai p>ev ovx vire- 
pteive, tcl Be irXelaTa fcal p,eyio~Ta tcov Katccbv Toh 
Bd/cpvcu pbaXXov i) Trj (fxovfj <f)pdcra$ GirevBetv 
etteXevaev, el ftovXeTaL 7r&)? Ylopurrjiov IBelv eVi 
vecos pitas teal dXXoTplas. rj Be dtcovaacra irpo- 
vjkcltq p,ev avTrjv ^a/xa£e teal ttoXvv XP° V0V 
€K<t>pwv zeal dvavBos efceiTO, pboXcs Be irm e'fuppoov 
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and Favonius), and set sail ; and shortly after, seeing 
Deiotarus the king hurrying out from shore, they 
took him on board also. Now, when it was time for 
supper and the master of the ship had made such 
provision for them as he could, Favonius, seeing that 
Pompey, for lack of servants, was beginning to take 
off his own shoes, ran to him and took off his shoes 
for him, and helped him to anoint himself. And 
from that time on he continued to give Pompey such 
ministry and service as slaves give their masters, even 
down to the washing of his feet and the preparation 
of his meals, so that any one who beheld the cour- 
tesy and the unfeigned simplicity of that service 
might have exclaimed : 

"Ah, yes ! to generous souls how noble every task I" 1 

LXXIV. And so, after coasting along towards 
Amphipolis, he crossed over to Mitylene, desiring to 
take on board Cornelia and his son. And when he 
had reached the shore of the island, he sent a 
messenger to the city, not such a one as Cornelia 
was expecting in view of the joyful messages and 
letters she had received, for she was hoping that the 
war was ended at Dyrrachium, and that the only 
task left for Pompey was the pursuit of Caesar. 
The messenger, finding her in this mood, could not 
bring himself to salute her, but indicated to her the 
most and greatest of her misfortunes by his tears 
rather than by his speech, and merely bade her 
hasten if she had any wish to see Pompey with one 
ship only, and that not his own. When she heard 
this, she cast herself upon the ground and lay there 
a long time bereft of sense and speech. At last, 

1 The verse is assigned to Euripides in Morals, p. 85a 
(Nauek, Trag. Graec. Frag *, p. 671). 
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yevofievrj /cal avvvoijaaaa rbv tccupbv ov/c ovra 
BprjVtov /cal Ba/cpvoav, e^eBpa/xe Bed t?)? 7ro\eo)9 
3 eirl ddXarrav. diravrrjcravTos Be rov Yiofxirrjiov 
/cal Be^afievov rcu9 dy/cdXai$ avrrjv VTrepenro- 

/JL€Wt)V KOi TT€pL7TL7rT0VGaV, " 'OpO) G€," €LTT€V, 

" avep, ov t/}9 cr/}? ti>xvs epyov, dXXa Trjs ifif)$, 659 
Trpoaeppt/x/ievov evl a/cd<pet rbv irpb rcov Ko/}- 
vrfkias yd/jicov TrevTa/coaiais vaval ravrrjv irepi- 
TrXevaavTa rrjv OdXaaaav. rl {t rfkOes IBelv /cal 
ov/c aTTeXnres tw fiapel Balpuovt Trjv /cal ae Bvcrrv- 
yiGLS avair\r\Gaaav Tocravrrjs; <y<? eurv^s fiev av 
i)p,r)v yvvr\ irpb rov UottXlov ev TldpOois d/covaai 
rbv irapOeviov dvBpa /cet/ievov dirodavovaa, aw- 
(f)p(ov Be /cal jxer e/ceivov, &airep copfi7)aa y rbv 
efiavTY}^ irpoepLevt) /3iov io-co^o/xrjv S' dpa fca\ 
Uo/jLTrrj'tcp Mdyvo) av/Kpopd <yevea0ai" 

LXXV, Tavra eiirelv ttjv KopvrjXi'av Xeyovai, 
rbv Be Tlo/ATTifiov diro/cptvaaOar " M/ay dpa y 
Kopvi]XLa y rv)(i]v jjBeis ttjv djieivova> i) «al ae 
taco<; efyiTrdTrjcFev, ore fioi %p6vov irXetova rov 
ovvr)6ov<s Trapejxeivev. aXXd /cat ravra Bet <f)i- 
peiv yevo/jbivov? dvdpcoirov^y /cat t?)? ert 
ireipareov. ov yap dveXTrcarov e/c tovtcov dva- 
Xaj3eiv e/ceiva rbv e% e/ceivcov ev tovtoi? yevo- 
fievov" 

2 f H {lev ovv yvvrj fiereTrefiTrero ^prjfxara /cal 
depdwovras e/c iroXeco^' tcov Be McTvXTjvaicov 
rbv Ylo/nnjiov doTraaapLevasv /cal Trapa/caXovvrcov 
eiaeXdeiv eh ty)v iroXiVy ov/c ^OeXrjcrev, dXXd 
Ka/celvov? e/ceXevae tgj /cparovvri irelOeaQat /cal 
Oappetv evyvwjxova yap elvai Kaiaapa /cat 

3 yjn)Q~TQV. avrbs Be irpb^ KparnrTTov TpaTvopLevos 
rov <$iXoao4>ov (/care/Sr) yap i/c rr}<; TroXeQx; 
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however, and with difficulty, she regained her senses, 
and perceiving that the occasion was not one for 
tears and lamentations, she ran out through the city 
to the sea. Pompey met her and caught her in his 
arms as she tottered and was falling. ee I see thee," 
she cried, <( husband, not by thy fortune, but by 
mine, reduced to one small vessel, thou who before 
thy marriage with Cornelia didst sail this sea with 
five hundred ships. Why hast thou come to see me, 
and why didst thou not leave to her cruel destiny 
one who has infected thee also with an evil fortune 
so great ? What a happy woman I had been if I had 
died before hearing that Publius, whose virgin bride 
I was, was slain among the Parthians ! And how 
wise if, even after his death, as I essayed to do, I 
had put an end to my own life ! But I was spared, 
it seems, to bring ruin also upon Pompey the Great." 

LXXV, So spake Cornelia, as we are told, and 
Pompey answered, saying : " It is true, Cornelia, 
thou hast known but one fortune to be mine, the 
better one, and this has perhaps deceived thee too, 
as well as me, in that it remained with me longer 
than is customary. But this reverse also we must 
bear, since we are mortals, and we must still put 
fortune to the test. For I can have some hope of 
rising again from this low estate to my former high 
estate, since I fell from that to this." 

His wife, accordingly, sent for her goods and 
servants from the city; and though the Mitylenaeans 
gave Pompey a welcome and invited him to enter 
their city, he would not consent to do so, but bade 
them also to submit to the conqueror, and to be of 
good heart, for Caesar was humane and merciful. 
He himself, however, turning to Cratippus the 
philosopher, who had come down from the city to 
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oilrofievos avrov), ifiifJiyfraro teal avvBtTjiroprjae 
fipayea rrepl t?)? Trpovolas, v7rotearatc\ivo/jLevov rov 
KpaTL7T7rov teal rrapdyovros avrov eirl rcis afieL- 
vova<$ eXm'Sa?, ottcd$ fir) \v7rr)pb<; /z^Se dteaipo? 
4 dvriKeycov ei'77. errel to fiev epeaOat rov Uofi- 
irrjiov rjv virep ttj? rrpovoias, rov 8' airofyaiveaOai 
otl rot? Trpdyfiaaiv tfBi] fiovap^las eBet Bia rrjv 
teateorroXirelav epeaOai Be* " II(W9, <b Uo/nrtf'ie, 
real rivi T€K{JL7]pLcp rreia 6 'co fi€V otl j3e\riov av av 
rfj Tvyri Kalaapos i^prjero) tepartfaa? ; " dWa 
ravra fiev eareov coenrep e-^ei, T ^ T ^ v @ € &v. 

LXXVI. ' KvaXafitdv Be rrjv yvvaltea real rovs 
(/>/Xof9 iteofii&To, 7T poGiaytov opfiois dvaytealois 
i/Bcop rj dyopav eyovvLV. ei9 Be rrokiv elcrrfkOe 
Trpdyrrjv 'ArrdXeiav tt}<? TlaficfyvXta^. evravOa Be 
avrth teal rpirjpeis rives dirr)vrt)aav ete KiXi/aa? 
teal arpancorai avveXeyovro teal ra>v o-vyKXrjrt- 

2 te&v rrdXiv e^yjteovra irepl avrbv r/crav. dteovcov 
Be teal to vavritebv en avveo-rdvai, teal Kdrcova 
rroWovs o~r par ccoras dvei\r)<f>6ra irepatovv els 
Ai/Svrjv, o)Bvpero 7rpb$ rovs cfriXov?, Karafie^o- 
fievos eavrbv ete0iaa0evra rep 7re^a> avpiftaXeiVj 
rfj Be tepelrrovc dB^plrcos Bvvd/iec nrpbs fiJ]Bev 
aTTOxp^aaadai fnjBe rrepiopiiLaai to vavriteov, 
orrov Kara yr\v a<f>aXel<; evOvs av el^ev dvrlrraXov 
ete OaXdrrrjs irapecrrcoaav dXterjv teal Bvva/iiv 

3 roaavrrjv. ovBev yap dfidprrjfia Uofunpov fiel^ov 
ovBe Betvorepov arparrjyritia Kaicrapos rj to rrjv 
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see him, complained and argued briefly with him 
about Providence, Cratippus yielding somewhat to 
his reasoning and trying to lead him on to better 
hopes, that he might not give him pain by arguing 
against him at such a time. For when Pompey 
raised questions about Providence, Cratippus might 
have answered that the state now required a 
monarchy because it was so badly administered ; and 
he might have asked Pompey : " How, O Pompey, 
and by what evidence, can we be persuaded that 
thou wouldst have made a better use of fortune 
than Caesar, hadst thou got the mastery ? " But 
this matter of the divine ordering of events must be 
left without further discussion. 1 

LXXVI. After taking on board his wife and his 
friends, Pompey went on his way, putting in at 
harbours only when he was compelled to get food or 
water there. The first city that he entered was 
Attaleia in Pamphylia ; there some triremes from 
Cilicia met him, soldiers were assembled for him, and 
he was surrounded again by senators, sixty of them. 
On hearing, too, that his fleet still held together, 
and that Cato had taken many soldiers aboard and 
was crossing the sea to Africa, he lamented to his 
friends, blaming himself for having been forced to 
do battle with his land forces, while he made no use 
of his navy, which was indisputably superior, and 
had not even stationed it at a point where, if 
defeated on land, he might have had this powerful 
force close at hand by sea to make him a match for 
his enemy. And, in truth, Pompey made no greater 
mistake, and Caesar showed no abler generalship, 

1 Sintenis 2 follows Amyot in including this last sentence 
with the words supposed to be spoken by Cratippus : 4 4 But 
these matters must be left to the will of the gods" 
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pdyy]v ovtg) fiatcpav aTTOG-ircMTaaOai t?}9 vavTiKr}? 
fiorjdecas. ov pyv ciXX* eV tmv Trapovrcov Kplveiv 
ri real nrpdneiv avay/ca^ofievos, iirl ra<? jroXets 
7r€pL€7T€/ji7re' Ta? S' auTO? irepiirXeoov yrei XP^~ 
p,ara kcli vavs eTr\i]pov. rrjv 8* o^vrrjra rov 

7T0\€fXL0V fCCtl TO TCT^O? SeBoiKCOS, fJbTj IT pQCLV&pTTLlG T) 

tt/<? tt apaa fcevrjs avrbv iireXOcov, iatcoirei xara- 

4 (fyuyrjv iirl tgj irapovji kcll dvaycoprjaiv. eirapyLa 
JJL6V ovv ov&epla <fiui;ipo<; icjxtivero ftovKevopevois 
avroLSy tcov Se ftaatXeicov avTos pev cnretyaive 

T?]V Udp0G)V itCaVCdTUTllV OVGCLV €V T€ T6J TTdpOVTl 

Se^aaOat kcli Trepi/Sakelv a<pds daOevels ovras, 
av6i$ re paxrai Koi tt poire pb^rai perd irXeiaTTj^ 

5 hvvdpeo)^ tcov S' aWow oi fiev els Ai/3vi]v kcl\ 
*\6f3av erpewov TTjv yvcopLrjv, ®eo$dvei he TCp 
Aeaf3iq> puaviKOV eSoKet rpcoov ))pepcov irXovv 
direyovaav AtyvirTov drroXtTTovTa kcll TlroXe- 
paloVy rfkiKiav puev aVTLrraiha^ <f>iXia<; Se kcli yd- 
piTOS Trarpcpas virbypeoav, Udpdot<; v7ro/3aXe?v 
eavrov, dirto-roTaTO) yevet, kcli 'VaopaUo pev dvhpi 
fajBecFTT) <yevopuev(p tcl Sevrepa Xeyovra irpcorov 
elvat tcov aXXcov put] OeXeiv purjhe iretpduOai t?;<? 

6 eKetvov p,erp toreros, ' Apad/0]V Se iroieicrOai kv- 
piov eavrov rov p,r)8e Kpaaaov Svin-jOevra ^(opto^- 
kcll yvvaiKa veav ot/cov rov 'S.k^ttlcovos els fiap- 
fidpovs KopL^eiv vfipei kcll aKoXaala ttjv e^ovatav 
perpovvra*;, rj, kclv p,rj TrdOy, So^rj Se iraOelv, 

1 His father was Ptolemy Auletes, mentioned in chapter 
xlix. f>. He had been restored to his throne in 55 B.C. 
through Pompey's influence. The son, Ptolemy Dionysius, 
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than in removing the battle so far from naval 
assistance. However, since he was compelled to 
decide and act as best he could under the circum- 
stances; he sent messengers round to the cities ; to 
some also he sailed about in person, asking for 
money and manning ships. But fearing the quick- 
ness and speed of his enemy, who might come upon 
him and seize him before he was prepared, he began 
to look about for a temporary refuge and retreat. 
Accordingly, as he deliberated with his followers, 
there appeared to be no province to which they 
could safely fly, and as for the kingdoms, he himself 
expressed the opinion that the Parthian was best 
able for the present to receive and protect them in 
their weak condition, and later on to strengthen 
them and send them forth with a large force ; of the 
rest, some turned their thoughts to Africa and Juba. 
But Theophanes the Lesbian thought it a crazy 
thing for Pompey to decide against Egypt, which 
was only three days' sail away, and Ptolemy, who 
was a mere youth and indebted to Pompey for 
friendship and kindness shown his father, 1 and put 
himself in the power of Parthians, a most treacherous 
race ; to refuse to take the second place under a 
Roman who had been connected with him by 
marriage, and to be second to none other, nay, to 
refuse even to make trial of that Roman's moder- 
ation, but instead to make Arsaces his lord and 
master, a thing which even Crassus could not be 
made to do while he lived ; and to carry a young 
wife, of the family of Scipio, among Barbarians 
who measure their power by their insolence and 
licentiousness, where, even if she suffer no harm, but 

now fifteen years of age, had been left joint ruler of Egypt 
with his sister, Cleopatra. 
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Betvov iariv €7rl to£<> Trotfjcrai Bvvapevots yevo- 
pevri. tovto fiovov, o>? (f)acriv, direTpey\re tt}<; iirl 
top Evcj>pdr7}v 6Bov Wopirrjiov* el B/} tis ere Ylop- 
irrftov Xoyiapos, a\\' ovyl Balpiayv ifcelvrjp i/cf)?]- 
yetro tt)v 6B6v. 

LXXVII. ( Q<; S' ovv ivtfca <f>evyetv et<> tt)v 
Klyvirrov, dvaj(9w airo T&virpov ^leXevKiBi rpi- 
r\pei /jLera t?}? yvvaifcos (rwv B J dWcov ol puev iv 
pLCLFcpais; 6poio)<; vavcrlv, ol Be iv oKkclgiv dp,a 
<TV/jLTrap€7r\€0v), to fiiv irekayo^ Bteirepaaev dcr- 
c/)aXco5, irvOopevo^ he top UroXepatov iv Htj- 
Xovalcp Kadr\odai fxera arpartd<; y iroXepiOvvja 
7rpo? tt)v d8e\<j)t]v, i/cei KaTeaye, it poire pyjras top 

2 fypdaovra rq> fiaaikel icai BerfaopLevov. 6 fiev 
ovv TlTo\ep>ato<; ?)v /copiBfj zveo?- 6 Be irdvra 
Bie7Tcov tcl it pay para Ilo6eivb$ rjOpotae /3ov\rjv 
Twv BwaTcordrtov iBvvavro Be peytarov oft? 
iKetvos iftovXero* kcll Xeyeiv ircekevcrev rjv eyei 
yvcoprjv €fca<TTo$. rjv ovv Beivbv irepX Tiop,7T7]tov 
yidyvov fiovXeveaOat YloOeivbv rbv evvovyov tea) 
(deoBorov rbv Xtov, iirl pLaOcb prjropitccbv Xoyoyv 
BtBdafcaXov dveCkr)ppevov> real iov Alyvirrtoi' 
'A^tWazr KopV(pat6raTot yap rjaav iv Karevva- 
<TTai? fcal tl0t)vol<; toi$ dXXois ovtol avpLffovXoi. 

3 KM TOLOVTOV Bt/CaO-T?]pLOV ^7](p0V HopLTTlftOS €77"' 

dyKVpeov irpocrco rr)<; %copa<; a7rocraXevcDV irepie- 
pevev, bv Kaiaapi o~Q)T7)pia<; %dpiv oxjk r)v d^iov 
hfyelXeiv* 

Tcdv pev ovv dXXcov roaovrov ai yvwpuai Bie- 
o~Tt]crav oaov ol pev dnreXavvetv ifcekevov, ol Be 

4 tcaXetv teal Bex^Oat rbv avBpa- (^eoBorov Be 
Beiv6ri]Ta Xoyov koX prjropelav iiriBeifcvvpevos 
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is only thought to have suffered harm, her fate is a 
terrible one, since she has come into the power of 
those who are able to do her harm. This con- 
sideration alone, as we are told, diverted Pompey 
from journeying to the Euphrates, if indeed it was 
longer any calculation of Pompey's, and not rather 
an evil genius, that was guiding him on this last 
journey. 

LXXVII. So when it was decided that he should 
fly to Egypt, he set sail from Cyprus on a Seleucian 
trireme with his wife (of the rest, some sailed along 
with him in ships of war like his own, and others in 
merchant vessels), and crossed the sea in safety ; but 
on learning that Ptolemy was posted at Pelusium 
with an army, making war upon his sister, he put in 
there, and sent on a messenger to announce his 
arrival to the king and to ask his aid. Now, Ptolemy 
was quite young; but Potheinus, who managed all his 
affairs, assembled a council of the most influential men 
(and those were most influential whom he wished to 
be so), and bade each one give his opinion. It was 
certainly a dreadful thing that the fate of Pompey the 
Great was to be decided by Potheinus the eunuch, 
and Theodotus of Chios, who was a hired teacher of 
rhetoric, and Achillas the Egyptian ; for these were 
the chief counsellors of the king among the 
chamberlains and tutors also gathered there. And 
it was such a tribunal's verdict which Pompey, 
tossing at anchor some distance off the shore, was 
waiting for, a man who would not deign to be under 
obligations to Caesar for his life. 

The opinions of the other counsellors were so far 
divergent that some advised to drive Pompey away, 
and others to invite him in and receive him. But 
Theodotus, making a display of his powerful speech 
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oiSerepop aire^-qvev dacpaXis, aXXa he^a^iepov^ 
fiev e^eip Kataapa iroXepnop /cal heairoT^p Uofi- 
irrjiov, aTrcoaa/jiepovs Be /cal TlofiTrrjtfp rrjs €k/3o\t}<; 
vttclitlovs ecrecrOai /cal Kalaapt tP)s Ziay^ew 
tcpdriarov ovp elvai pbeTairefx^rafxepovs dpeXelp 
top ctvSpa' koX yap e/celp(p ^apieiGOai Kal tovtop 
ov (pofitjaeaOai. irpoaeireiTre he Sia/neiS ideas, C09 
<$>a<jLV, otl pe/cpbs ov hd/cpei. 

LXXVIII. Tavra /cvpayaapres eir 'A^tXXa 
TroLOvvrai rrjv wpd^ip, 6 he ^eiTTipLiov rtva 
irdXai yeyopora Uofnrr]tov Ta^lapyop irapaXa- 
ficop, /cal -dX/3top erepop €KaroPTapxv v KaL Tpefc 
rj T€Trapas v7njp€Ta<;, aptfyBrj irpbs tt)p Ylofjanytov 
pavp. €Tv%op Se irdpres els avrrjp ol So/a/JbcoraTOC 
to>p avfurXeopTCOp epffe/Sr) /cores, o7r(os elheiep to 

2 irpaTTOfJievop. cos ovp elBop ov ^aaiXiK^p ovSe 
Xa/ji7rpdp ovhe rat? ®eo<pdpovs eXiricrip bjiotav 
viroZo^p ', eirl pads dXidhos irpocnrXeoPTas 
bXtyovs dpdpwirovs, vireihopro tt)p oXtycoplap /cal 
rap Y[ofJL7rr)iq> irap-QPOVp eh irekayos dpa/cpoveadai 
tt)p pavp, ecos €^(0 /3i\ovs eialp. ep rovrm he 
ireXa^ovarjs rrjs dXidhos cj)Odaas 6 ^eTTTipuos 
e^apearr) /cal 'VcofiaicTrl top Tlofxirrjlop avro/cpd- 

3 Topa TrpocTTiyopevaep. 6 he 'A^iXXas dairaad- 
puepos avrbp 'EXXtjpmttI irape/cdXei fiereXOelp el? 
ttjp dXidha* repayos yap eipai iroXv, /cal /3d6os 
ovk eyeip irXolfiop rptrjpet tt)p QdXarrap birb^fap,- 
fiop ovaap. ap,a Be teal pavs ripes ecopcopro tcop 
ftao-iXt/ccop rrX^povpuepai, /cal top alytaXbp oirXlrai 
/carelypp, o>o~t aepv/cra /cal pLerafiaXXojJLepois e<pal- 
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and rhetorical art, set forth that neither course was 
safe for them, but that if they received Pompey, 
they would have Caesar for an enemy and Pompey 
for a master ; while if they rejected him, Pompey 
would blame them for casting" him off, and Caesar 
for making him continue his pursuit ; the best 
course, therefore, was to send for the man and put 
him to death, for by so doing they would gratify 
Caesar and have nothing to fear from Pompey. To 
this he smilingly added, we are told, c< A dead man 
does not bite." 

LXXVII I. Having determined upon this plan, 
they entrusted the execution of it to Achillas. So 
he took with him a certain Septimius, who had once 
been a tribune of Pompey's, and Salvius besides, a 
centurion, with three or four servants, and put out 
towards .the ship of Pompey. Now, all the most 
distinguished of Pompey's fellow- voyagers had come 
aboard of her to see what was going on. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw a reception that was not royal, 
nor splendid, nor in accordance with the hopes of 
Theophanes, but a few men sailing up in a single 
fishing-boat, they viewed this lack of respect with 
suspicion, and advised Pompey to have his ship 
rowed back into the open sea, while they were 
beyond reach of missiles. But meanwhile the boat 
drew near, and first Septimius rose up and addressed 
Pompey in the Roman tongue as Impcrator. Then 
Achillas saluted him in Greek, and invited him to 
come aboard the boat, telling him that the shallows 
were extensive, and that the sea, which had a sandy 
bottom, was not deep enough to float a trireme. At 
the same time some of the royal ships were seen to 
be taking their crews aboard, and men-at-arms were 
occupying the shore, so that there seemed to be no 
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vero, teal irpocrrfv rb BtBovat rots (povevat rrjv 
4 diriarcav avrrjv tt}9 dStKia<; diroXoyiav. darracrd- 
fievos ovv rrjv KopvijXiav irpoaiTo6pr}vovaav avrov 661 
to T€\o9, fcal hvo eKarovrdpyas irpoe/jLf3rjvai tce- 
Xevcras fcal rcov drreXevdepoiv eva ^lXlttttov teal 
Qepdirovra ILkvOtjv ovofia, Be^iov/jbevcDv avrov 
twv irepl rbv 1 AytXXav itc t?/9 aXidBos, fxera- 

O-TpCKpels 7Ty909 TTJV JWaiKa KCLl TOV VtOV €L7T€ 

So(f>o/c\€Ov<; iafxftela* 

'Oo~rt<; Be 7Tpo$ rvpavvov ijjLTTopeveraiy 
k€lvou y (tti S0DX09, tchv eXevOepo? /aoXt). 

LXXIX. Tavra B* eayara 777)09 rov<; eavrov 
(f)@€y!;d/jL€vo<; ivefir/* teal avyvov Bcaarijfiaros ovros 
€7Tc rrjv yfjv dirb t% rpitjpovs, (09 ovBels irapa rcov 
avpLirXeovraiv iyevero Xoyos (ptXavOpcowos 77/309 
avrov, dTrofiXeyjras €19 t6v Xewri/jLiov, " Ov Btj 
ttov ae" elirev, " iyco yeyovora avarpartcor^v 

2 i/xbv dfM<f)cyvoa) ; " KaKetvos errevevcre rjj KefyaXfj 
fiovoVy oi/Bev 7rpoaei7rcbv ovBe (friXocfipovrjOecs. iroX- 
Xrj? ovv rrdXiv 01/0-779 aL(oirrj<; o Uofi7rrjio<; e%cov 
iv /3i/3Xto) fiiKpto yey pa pLfxevov vtt avrov Xoyov 
'RkXyviKoVy to Trapeatcevaaro yprja-Qai Trpbs rbv 

3 YlroXefialoVy dveyLvcoGKev. 0)9 Be rjj yfj irpoa- 
erreXa^ov, rj pikv KopvrjXta fxerd rcov (ptXcov Ik rrjs 
rpirjpovs TT€pnra6r}$ ovcra rb fieXXov drreaKOTTelro, 
Kai Oappelv ypyero ttoXXov? opioaa 717)09 ryv 
dirolBaatv rcov jBacrikiKcov olov erri rejig Kai Be^tco- 
aei avvepxo/jLevov?. iv rovrco Be rbv Ylofxirrjiov 
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escape even if they changed their minds ; and 
besides, this very lack of confidence might give the 
murderers an excuse for their crime. Accordingly, 
after embracing Cornelia, who was bewailing his 
approaching death, he ordered two centurions to go 
into the boat before him, besides Philip, one of his 
freedmen, and a servant named Scythes, and while 
Achillas was already stretching out his hand to him 
from the boat, turned towards his wife and son and 
repeated the verses of Sophocles : — 

Whatever man unto a tyrant takes his way, 
His slave he is, even though a freeman when he 
goes. 1 

LXXIX. After these last words to his friends, he 
went into the boat. And since it was a long 
distance from the trireme to the land, and none of 
his companions in the boat had any friendly word 
for him, turning his eyes upon Septimius he said : 
" Surely I am not mistaken, and you are an old 
comrade of mine ! " Septimius nodded merely, 
without saying anything to him or showing any 
friendliness. So then, as there was profound silence 
again, Pompey took a little roll containing a speech 
written by him in Greek, which he had prepared for 
his use in addressing Ptolemy, and began to read 
in it. Then, as they drew near the shore, Cornelia, 
together with his friends, stood on the trireme 
watching with great anxiety for the outcome, and 
began to take heart when she saw many of the 
king's people assembling at the landing as if to give 
him an honourable welcome. But at this point, 

1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. 2 p. 316. The recitation of 
these verses is a feature common also to the accounts of the 
tragedy in Appian {Bell, Civ, ii. 84) and Dio Cassius (xlii. 4). 
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T?}? TOV QlXlTTTTOV XafJL^aVOfJLSVOV %C££09, 07T&>9 

pdov i^avaarair}, 'ZeTTTi/MO? oiricrOev tw %L<fyei Bte- 
Xavvei 7T/90)T09, €tra Zd\/3io<; fier i/ceivov, elra 
4 'A%iX\a<? ivndcravTO ta? fjLa-%aipa<$. 6 Se tcu9 
Xepalv aficfioTepais tt)v Trjftevvov icfyeX/cvcrd/jLevos 
Kara tov Trpoadyirov, pu-qhev elircbv dvd^iov eavTOv 
fir}$€ 7roi?]cra<;, dWa creva^a*; jJLOvor> iveKapieprjae 
TaZ? TrXyyais, €%7]tcovTa fxev evb? Seovra jSefiiwKcos 
err], fiia S' vorepov f)fiepa ttjs yevedXiov TeXev- 
T?;o-a9 tov jBlov. 

LXXX. 0/ diro tcov vecov a>9 iSedaavTo tov 
<j)6vov, ol/jicoyyv i^dicovaTov ayj^i tPjs 7/79 e/c^e- 
avres ecfzvyov, dpdfievot ra9 dytcvpas /card Tayo^. 
kqX irvevpa Xafiirpov i/3o7]0ei ireXayiois vireicOe- 
ovcriv, ware ftovXofiivovs Btco/cecv air ot pair iaOai 
tol'9 AlyviTTious. tov Se Ho fJLTrrjtov TYjv fxev 
/cecpaXrjv diroTefivovaL, to he dXXo aoyfxa yvfivbv 
ifcftaXovTes dirb 7^9 dXidhos T0Z9 heojievois toiov- 

2 tov BedfiaTOS direXiiTov, irapefieLve Se clvtu> 
QiXnnTos, eco9 iyevovTo fieo~To\ T779 o^ew citcc 
TrepiXovaas ttj daXdcrcrr) to aoi/xa Kal %itg)v[g) 
tlvl TCdv iavTOv 7repLcrT€iXa<; , dXXo Se ovSev €X 0)V > 
dXXd irepiCfcOTTiov tov alytaXbv evpe fiitcpds dXid- 
009 Xetyava, iraXaid pcev, dptcovvra Se ve/cpa) 
yvfivw ical ov&e oX(p irvpicaidv dvay/caiav irapa- 

3 TavTct avyKOfit^ovTO^ avTov /cat o~vvti- 
0€Vto<; eVtcTTa9 dvrjp 'Pco/xai09 tf&V yepcov, ra9 Se 
7Tpci>Ta<; GTpaT€ia<; eTi v£o$ Uofi7T7]ta) avveaTpaTev- 
fievos, "T/9 coVy o) dvOpooTre" tyrj, " OdiTTeiv 
Biavofj Mdyvov UofiTn'fiov; ** i/celvov he <$>y]0~avT0<; 
&>9 air eXevO epos, " *A\V ov fiov(p aoi" €<pi], " tov- 
to to icaXbv virdp^er tcd/ie Se wairep evprjjxaTO^ 
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while Pompey was clasping the hand of Philip that 
he might rise to his feet more easily, Septimius, 
from behind, ran him through the body with his 
sword, then Salvius next, and then Achillas, drew 
their daggers and stabbed him. 1 And Pompey, 
drawing his toga down over his face with both hands, 
without an act or a word that was unworthy of 
himself, but with a groan merely, submitted to their 
blows, being sixty years of age less one, and ending 
his life only one day after his birth-day. 

LXXX. When the people on the ships beheld the 
murder, they uttered a wailing cry that could be 
heard as far as the shore, and weighing anchor quickly, 
took to flight. And a strong wind came to their aid 
as they ran out to sea, so that the Egyptians, though 
desirous of pursuing, turned back. But they cut off 
Pompey's head, and threw the rest of his body un- 
clothed out of the boat, and left it for those who 
craved so pitiful a sight. Philip, however, stayed 
by the body, until such had taken their fill of gazing ; 
then he washed it in sea-water, wrapped it in a tunic 
of his own, and since he had no other supply, sought 
along the coast until he found the remnants of a 
small fishing-boat, old stuff, indeed, but sufficient to 
furnish a funeral pyre that would answer for an un- 
clothed corpse, and that too not entire. As he was 
gathering the wood and building the pyre, there 
came up a Roman who was now an old man, but 
who in his youth had served his first campaigns with 
Pompey, and said : " Who art thou, my man, that 
thinkest to give burial rites to Pompey the Great? " 
And when Philip said that he was his freedman, the 
man said : " But thou shalt not have this honour all 
to thyself ; let me too share in a pious privilege thus 

1 Ibi ab Achilla et Septimio iuterficitur (Caesar, Bell. Civ. 
iii. 104). 
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evcreftovs hk$*ai tcoivaivov, o>9 fir) Kara iravra p>kfA- 
<f)Q)fiai T7)v aTTO^kvc&cnvy dvrl iroWtov dviap&v 
tovto yovv evpafievos, a^fracrdai zeal irepiareikai 
rat^ e/xai? X e P ai T0V pkyio-TOv auroKparopa f P&>- 

4 fiaicov." ovTO) fxev itcqBeveTo Uofnri'fios. rfj S' 
vcrrepaca Aev/eios Aevr\o<? ovk eZSa>9 ra Treirpay- 
/neva, ifkecdv diro Kv7rpov teal irapd yrjv /co/uu^o- 
fjievos, a>9 elBe vetcpov irvpav kcu Trapearcora tov 
QLXiTTTrov, oviro) fcadopcofievos* "Tts dpa" e<£??, 
<( to ireirpcopievov ivravOa TeKkaas dvarrkTravTac" 
kcu fiiKpbv 8ia\i7rcbv teal ereva^a?, t( Td%a 8k" 
eWe, " crv, UopLTTtjie Mdyve" /cat /nerd fiiicpbv 
a7rof3ds zeal crvWrjcpOels dukQave* 

5 Tovto YlopuTrrjiov TeAo9. ov 7roWa> Se vaTepov 662 
K-alo-ap iXdcov ek AiyvirTov dyov<; tocovtov 
KaTcnr€7r\riG jj,iv7)v tov fiev irpoa^kpovTa tt)v tee- 
(fraXrjv a>9 TTcCkapivcuov direaTpd^r}, ttjv Be a<t>pa- 
ycBa tov Yiopbirrjtov Be%dp,evo<; iBd/epvaev rjv Be 
yXvcj}}) \kcov ^ifyrjprjs* 'A^iXKav Be Kai TioOeivbv 
d7rko-<f)atj€v avTos Be 6 ftcKriXevs j^d^rj XeicpOels 

6 irepl tov iroTafxbv rj$avio~9i]* QeoBoTov Be top 
o~o<piaTr)V rj fiev i/c Kalo-apos BtKi] TrapPjXde* 
(fyvycbv yap Aty vtttov iifkavciTO Tarreiva TrpaTTCov 
jcal paaovpuevov B/poDto? Be Map«09, ot€ Y^alaapa 
KTetvas ifcpaTrjaev, i^evpwv avTOV iv 'Acr/a Kai 
irdaav al/eiav aiKicrd/jLevos dirkfCTetvev. tcl Be 
Xelsfrava tov Tlofiirrjiov Kopvr)\ia Be^apikvrj ko- 
fitaOkpTa, 7T6pl tov y A\ftavbv e8i]Kev. 
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offered, that I may not altogether regret my sojourn 
in a foreign land, if in requital for many hardships I 
find this happiness at least, to touch with my hands 
and array for burial the greatest of Roman impera- 
tors." Such were the obsequies of Pompey. And 
on the following day Lucius Lentulus, as he came 
sailing from Cyprus and coasted along the shore not 
knowing what had happened, saw a funeral pyre and 
Philip standing beside it, and before he had been 
seen himself exclaimed: "Who, pray, rests here at 
the end of his allotted days ? " Then, after a slight 
pause and with a groan he said : " But perhaps it is 
thou, Pompey the Great ! " And after a little he 
went ashore, was seized, and put to death. 

This was the end of Pompey. But not long after- 
wards Caesar came to Egypt, and found it filled with 
this great deed of abomination. From the man who 
brought him Pompey's head he turned a Way with 
loathing, as from an assassin ; and on receiving Pom- 
pey's seal-ring, he burst into tears ; the device was a 
lion holding a sword in his paws. But Achillas and 
Potheinus he put to death. The king himself, more- 
over, was defeated in battle along the river, and dis- 
appeared. Theodotus the sophist, however, escaped 
the vengeance of Caesar ; for he fled out of Egypt 
and wandered about in wretchedness and hated of all 
men. But Marcus Brutus, after he had slain Caesar 
and come into power, discovered him in Asia, and 
put him to death with every possible torture. The 
remains of Pompey were taken to Cornelia, who gave 
them burial at his Alban villa. 
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ArHSlAAOY KAI nOMIIHIOY SYrKPISIS 

I. 'EfCtC€Lfl€VQ)V OVV TOOV filtoV €7nBpdfjiO)fieV T(p 

Xoya) Ta%e(W9 ra irotovvra t«9 SicMpopds, Trap 
dXXrjXa avvdyovTe?. evTt, Be ravTa- irpcoTOV, ort 
IlofjLirifios etc tov Btfcatordrov Tpbirov Traprfkdev 
eU Bvvafiiv real 86%av, avrbs 6pfir)0eh d<p* eavrov 
koX iroXXa /cat fieydXa ^vXXa rrjv 'It akiav dirb 
tcqv Tvpdvvcov eXevQ epovvri avyfcarepyaad/ievo^, 

2 'AyrjalXao^ Be tt)v fiaatXeiav eBo%e Xafielv ovre 
rd 717509 deovs djxepurTO^ ovre Ta 717)09 avd pcoTrov*; , 
KpLvas voQelas A€(»>tv%lBy}v , bv vlbv avrov 1 dire- 
Bei%ev 6 dBeX<pb<; yvrjenov, rbv Be ^prjcr/jLov /carei- 
pwvevadfievos tov irepl tt)<; ^coXorrjTOf;. BevTepov, 
otl Hojj,7T7]io<; ^vXXav real ^covra rtficov BtereXeae 
/cal T€0v7] kotos ifcrjSevae /Staadfievos Ae7rtBov to 
<TQ)fxa, koX t&> iraiBl <&av<iT(p rt]v avrov Qvya- 
ripa avvcpKiaeVy ' AyrjaiXaos Be AvaavBpov etc 
TTj? Tvxpvo-r}*; 7rpO(f)d(T€Q)$ vire^epptyjre teal kcl6v- 

3 /5pt<76. KaiTOi XvXXa? fiev ov/c iXarrovoyv erv^ev 
rj HopLirr}t(p irapk(j%ev, 'AyrjalXaov Be AvaavBpo? 
teal T7?9 S7rapT??9 BaatXea teal t?]$ r EXXdBo<; 
arpar^yov eiroirjae. rpirov oe, at irept ra ttom- 
TLicd ra>v Bt/caioov irapajBdaei^ YLofnryia fiev Bi 
oifcetOTrjTa*; iyevovw ra yap TrXetara Kaio~api 
teal %fcriTTto)VL avve^fiapre rc^Seo-rats ovaiv 

4 'AyrjaLXaos Be S<poBplav puev i<fi oh ' Adrjvalovs 
r)Bifcr]cr€V diroOaveiv o^elXovra tm tov 7raiBbs 
epcori xapi&fievo? e^^piraae, <f>otfiL8a Be 0?;£atou9 

i avrov bracketed by Sintenis 3 . 
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COMPARISON OF AGESILAUS AND POMPEY 

I. Now that their lives lie spread before us, let us 
briefly run over the points in which the two men 
differed, and bring these together side by side. 
They are as follows. In the first place, it was in the 
justest manner that Pompey came to fame and 
power, setting out on his career independently, and 
rendering many great services to Sulla when Sulla 
was freeing Italy from her tyrants ; Agesilaiis, on the 
contrary, appeared to get his kingdom by sinning 
against both gods and men, since he brought Leoty- 
chides under condemnation for bastardy, although 
his brother had recognised him as his legitimate son, 
and made light of the oracle concerning his lameness. 
In the second place, Pompey not only continued to 
hold Sulla in honour while he lived, but also after 
his death gave his body funeral obsequies in despite 
of Lepidus, and bestowed upon his son Faustus his 
own daughter in marriage; whereas Agesilaiis cast 
out Lysander on the merest pretext, and heaped 
insult upon him. And yet Sulla got no less from 
Pompey than he gave him, while in the case of 
Agesilaiis, it was Lysander who made him king of 
Sparta and general of all Greece. And, thirdly, 
Pompey's transgressions of right and justice in his 
political life were due to his family connections, for 
he joined in most of the wrongdoings of Caesar and 
Scipio because they were his relations by marriage ; 
but Agesilaiis snatched Sphodrias from the death 
which hung over him for wronging the Athenians, 
merely to gratify the love of his son, and when Phoe- 
bidas treacherously broke the peace with Thebes, he 
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TrapaairovhrjaavTi BrjXos r\v BC avrb to dBLtcrifia 
TTpodvfico? /3or)0a)V. tcaOokov Be oaa *Fa)fiaLOV<; 
oY alBco Tlofiirr}lo<; rj ayvoiav airlav ecr%e fiXdyjrai,, 
ravra dvfiw teal tyiXoveitciq AafceBatpoviov? 
'Ayr]o~iXao<; efiXa-^re tov Boiairtov eicicavaas iroXe- 

fJLOV. 

II. Et Be fcal tvxv v rLVa T &v dvBpcov e/carepov 
to?9 afydXfiacri TrpoaoLareoVy dveXirio-TO^ fiev r/ 
Hofnrrjtov Ta>/i,ai'oi9, 'AyrjaiXaos Be AatceBai- 
fioviov 9 aicovovTas /cat irpoetBora^ ovtc eiaae (j>v\- 
a%a<rdat rrjv ^a>\?)i> fiao-iXetav. fcal yap el fivpi- 
a/W r/Xeyx^V Aea>TU^t8^9 aWoTpio? elvat fcal 
v6do<$y ovk av rjTToprjGav RvpvTrcovTiBat yvrjaiov 
fcal dprtTToBa rfj ZirdpTT) fiaaiXea Trapao~x e w> et ' 
fjii] BC 'Ayiio-iXaov eirea Korrjcre ra> XPVVPP ^v- 
cavBpos. 

2 Olov fievTOt rfj irepl tcov rpeadvTayv airopiq 
irpoay]yayev 6 * Ay r) a L\ao<; tafia fierd tt)v iv 
Aevfcrpoi? drvxtav, fceXevcras tov<; vofiov? e/ceivyv 
tt]P rjfiepav tcaSevBetv, ov yeyovev dXXo ao^tapa 
ttoXitikov, ovB' k'xofiev t i tov Hofnrrjtov irapa- 
irXy]a tov , dXXa rovvavriov ovB 1 oh avrbs eWidei 
vofiois (pero Beiv ififiiveiv, to BvvaaOai fieya to£? 
<f>[Xoi<; evBeacvvfievo?. 6 Be ek dvdyf€)]v fcaraaTa? 
tov Xvaac tov$ vopovs iirl to) awcai toi>9 ttoXl- 
t<x9, e^evpe Tpoirov cS fLryre etcelvov^ ftXdyfrovai 

3 firjre 6Vg>9 ov fiXdyfrcoai Xv6i]aovTau ridefiai Be 
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evidently made the crime itself a reason for zealously 
supporting him. In a word, whatever harm Pompey 
was accused of bringing upon the Romans out of 
deference to his friends or through ignorance, 
Agesilaiis brought as much upon the Lacedaemonians 
out of obstinacy and resentment when he kindled 
the Boeotian war. 

II. Moreover, if we must assign to any ill-fortune 
of the two men the disasters which overtook them, 
that of Pompey could not have been anticipated by 
the Romans ; but Agesilaiis would not permit the 
Lacedaemonians to guard against the "lame sover- 
eignty/' although they had heard and knew before- 
hand about it. For even if Leotychides had been 
ten thousand times convicted of being bastard and 
alien, the family of the Eurypontidae could easily 
have furnished Sparta with a king who was of legiti- 
mate birth and sound of limb, had not Lysander 
darkened the meaning of the oracle in the interests 
of Agesilaiis. 

On the other hand, when we consider the remedy 
which Agesilaiis applied to the perplexity of the 
state in dealing with those who had played the 
coward, after the disaster at Leuctra, when he urged 
that the laws should slumber for that day, there 
was never another political device like it, nor can 
we find anything in Pompey's career to compare 
with it ; on the contrary, he did not even think it 
incumbent upon him to abide by the laws which he 
himself had made, if he might only display the 
greatness of his power to his friends. But Agesilaiis, 
when he confronted the necessity of abrogating the 
laws in order to save his fellow-citizens, devised a 
way by which the citizens should not be harmed by 
the laws, nor the laws be abrogated to avoid such 
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fCCLKeiVO TO CLjJLljJLTjTOV k'pyOV €£? 7ToXlTlK7)V ap€T7)V 

tov *Ayr)<Ti\dov, to hel-dpievov tt)v o kvi dXt-fv 
a7roXi7r6Lv ra? ev 'Act la irpd^ei^. ov yap, 
Uofnri'fios, d<p* wv eavTOV eirolei pueyav ccxpeXei to 
kolvov, dXXa to tt}? TrarplSos okott&v TyfXtfcavT^v 66 
dcjyrj/ce hvvapav /cat hol~av 7)Xl/cr}v otJSei? Trporepov 
ovhe varepov ttXtjv 'AXel^avhpos eayev. 

III. 1 'An aXX?]^ tolvvv dpyrfi, ev tclls arparrj- 
ylai<$ Ka\ rots iroXepLifcois, dptOpiw piev rpoiralcov 
teal pueyeOet hvvdfiecov a<? eirrfydyeTO UopL7T7]'io<;> J 
zeal 7rX?]0€i Trapard^eoyv a? evltcqaev, ov$* dv 6 I 
3evo(j>cov puoi hofcel irapafiaXelv Ta? 5 AyijaiXdov I 
vlfcas, cS htd TaXXa xaXd KaOdirep yepas i^aiperov 
SiSorac /cal ypdfyeiv o /3ovXoiro teal Xeyeiv rrepl 

2 tov dvhpos. olfiai he /cal rfj TTpbs tou<? iroXepii- I 
ov$ eirieiKela hia^epeiv tov dvhpa tov dvhpos. 6 
pev yap dvhpaixohiGao-Qai (drffias koX MeaatjvTiv 
i^oifclaaaOai fiovXopbevos, rjv piev 6/io/cXrjpov tt}<? " 
iraTpLhos, rjv he firjTpOTroXtv tov yevovs, Trap' 
ovhev rjXOe T7iv ^irdpTrjv aTrofiaXelv, dire^aXe he 
tt)v rjyepiovtav 6 he teal tcov TretpaTwv Tot? pteTa- 
jBaXopLevoL? TroXets chco/ce, /cat Ttypdvrjv tov 

' AppLevLcov fiaaiXea yevopuevov i<p? eavT<p Opiafi- 
@evo~ai avpLpua'Xpv eiroL^aaTO, <£?/cra9 r)p,€pa<; pud's 
alcova 7rpoTipiav t 

3 El pLevTOL toF? pLeyi<TToi<; /cal /cvptooTUTOts els 
Ta onXa TrpdypLaai /cal Xoyia pots TrpoaTiOeTac 
TTpcDTeiov apeTi)^ avhpbs r)yepi6vo?, ov pLircpbv 6 
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harm. Further, I attribute also to political virtue 
in Agesilaiis that inimitable act of his in abandon- 
ing his career in Asia on receipt of the dispatch- 
roll. For he did not, like Pompey, help the com- 
monwealth only as he made himself great, but with 
an eye to the welfare of his country he renounced 
such great fame and power as no man won before or 
since his day, except Alexander. 

III. And now from another point of view, that 
of their campaigns and achievements in war, the 
trophies of Pompey were so many, the forces led by 
him so vast, and the pitched battles in which he was 
victorious so innumerable, that not even Xenophon, 
I think, would compare the victories of Agesilaiis, 
although that historian, by reason of his other ex- 
cellent qualities, is specially privileged, as it were, 
to say and write whatever he pleases about the man. 
I think also that in merciful behaviour towards their 
enemies the two men were different. For Agesilaiis 
was so bent on enslaving Thebes and depopulating 
Messenia, Thebes the mother-city of his royal line, 
and Messenia a sister colony to his country, 1 that he 
nearly lost Sparta, and did lose her supremacy in 
Greece ; whereas Pompey gave cities to such of the 
pirates as changed their mode of life, and when it 
was in his power to lead Tigranes the king of 
Armenia in his triumphal procession, made him an 
ally instead, saying that he thought more of future 
time than of a single day. 

If, however, it is the greatest and most far-reach- 
ing decisions and acts in war that are to determine 
preeminence in the virtues of leadership, then the 

1 Thebes was the birth-place of Heracles, from whom the 
Spartan kings were supposed to be descended ; and Messenia, 
like Sparta, was settled by the Heracleidae. 
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Aa/ccov tov ^VcD/xaiov diroXeXonre. irpwrov fiev 
yap ov irporjFcaTo ttjv ttoXiv ovh' egeXnrev eirra 
fivpidai crrparov tcov TroXefilcov ififiaXovrcov, 
oXiyovs e'x<*>v 07rX.6Ta9 /cal irpoi evifcrjfievous iv 

4 AevKTpOLs* IIo/X7r?;i'o? he, irevratcicrx^ 0 ^ fiovots 
/cal TpiafCOGiois; piav Kaiaapos iroXiv 'IraXt- 
kt)v /caraXaftovTos, e^eireae t?}? 'Ycofirjs virb 
heovs, rj Tocrovrois etga? dyevv^ rj TrXelovas 
"tyevhm eifcdaa^ teal crva/cevaadfievo? rd re/cva 
/cat rrjv yvvalfca avTOv, Ta? he tmv aXXcov 
ttoXltwv iprjfjLOvs diroXnrcbv e$vye s heov r) Kparelv 
fiaxofievov v-rrep rrjs irarpiho^ rj Si^eo-Oai hia- 
Xvcrecs irapd rod /cpeiTrovo^- rjv yap iroXiT7]<; /cal 

5 oifcelov vvv he w crrparriyLa*; XP°' V0V eirifieTprfaai 
fcai vrrareiav -^rrjc^iaaaOai hetvbv rjyeiro, tovtco 
irapka^ Xafiovri tjjv ttoXiv el-new 7T/oo<? MereX- 
Xov on fcdfcelvov aixfidXcorop avrdv vofiL^ei /cal 
rovs d'XXovs diravras. 

IV. tV 0 toLvvv epyov early dyadov arparrjyov 
fiaXtara, /cpeirrova fiev ovra fiidaaoBai tovs 
TToXefiiovs jidxecrdaL, Xetirofievov Be hvvdfiei fit) 
/3iaadF]vai t tovto ttoicov 1 AytjaLXaos del htecfiv- 
Xagev eavrov dvL/ctjTOv* Uojunjiov he Kaicrap, ov 
fiev rjv eXdrrcov, hiecpvye fit) fiXaftrjvaL, kclSo he 
KpeiTTCDV 7)v, r/vdy/caaev ay (oviad fiev ov rw ire^co 
irepl TrdvTwv a^aXrjvai, teal fevptos evOv? rjv XPV~ 
fiaTcov /cal dyopas fcal OaXdrrr]^, v<f o)v hieire- 
2 irpa/cro dv dvev fidx*]<> i/celvoi^ irpoaovrcdv. to S' 
birep tovtcov diroXbyrffia fieyicrrov iajtv ey/cXrjfia 
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Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far behind. For, 
in the first place, he did not desert nor abandon his 
city, though the enemy attacked it with an army of 
seventy thousand men, while he had only a few men- 
at-arms, and these had recently been vanquished at 
Leuctra ; but Pompey, after Caesar bad occupied a 
single city of Italy with only fifty-three hundred 
men, hurried away from Rome in a panic, either 
yielding ignobly to so few, or conjecturing falsely 
that there were more ; and after conveying away 
with him his own wife and children, he left those of 
the other citizens defenceless and took to flight, 
when he ought either to have conquered in a battle 
for his country, or to have accepted terms from his 
conqueror, who was a fellow-citizen and a relation 
by marriage. But as it was, to the man for whom 
he thought it a terrible thing to prolong a term of 
military command or vote a consulship, to this man 
he gave the power of capturing the city and saying 
to Metellus that he considered him and all the rest 
of the citizens as his prisoners of war. 

IV. Furthermore, the chief task of a good general 
is to force his enemies to give battle when he is 
superior to them, but not to be forced himself to 
do this when his forces are inferior, and by so doing 
Agesilaiis always kept himself unconquered ; whereas 
in Pompey's case, Caesar escaped injury at his hands 
when he was inferior to him, and forced him to 
stake the whole issue on a battle with his land 
forces, wherein Caesar was superior, thus defeating 
him and becoming at once master of treasures, pro- 
visions, and the sea,— advantages which would have 
brought his ruin without a battle had they remained 
in his enemy's control. And that which is urged as 
an excuse for this failure is really a very severe 
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crrpartjyov rrfkiKOvrov. veov fiev yap dpypvra 
dopufBots Kal /caTa/3otf(T€cnv el$ jiaXaKiav Kal Bei- 
\lclv imrapayOevra rcov dacfioXecrrdroiv i/CTrecreiv 
Xoyicrficov el/cos ian teal avyyvcocrrov' Ylofxir^'iov 
Be Mdyvov, ou 'Potato/ to fxev arparoireBov 
TTaTpihd) avyfckrjTOV Be rrjv a/crjvijv, diroardra^ 
Be zeal irpoBora^ rovs iv 'Vcofirj iroXtrevofJievov's 
Kal arparrjyovvTa^ kcll v7rarevovra<; ifcakovv, 

3 cipxofievov Be vir ovBevbs eyvcoaav, ndaa^ Be 
auroKpdropa ar par ever dfxevov dpicrra ra? arpar- 
eta<; } Tt9 dv dvdayoiro Tot9 Qaeovlov a/cdo/i/jiaair 
Kal Ao/Jberiov, Kal 7va /jl7] ' Ay a fie /jlvcov Xeyrjrai, 
irap ekdyjLGTOv €fc/3iaa6evTa rbvirepl rrj<; ijyepiov- 
ta? Kal iXevOeplas dvapptyjraL kivBvvov ; 09 el 
fiovov ecTKoirei to irap rjfiepav dBotjov, obcjieiXev 
dvrtcrrd^ iv dpxfj BiaymvlaaaQai irepl 7779 f Pw- 
/jLrjs, dXXd fly rrjv (f>vyi)v eKelvi]v diro^alvwv 
arpar^yTj/xa %efju,o~roKXeiov vartpov iv aicr^pd) 
rLOecrOai rr)v iv ®erraXLa rrpb fid^?]? 8iarpt/3>)v. 

4 ov yap ineivo ye ardhiov avrois Kal Oearpov 
ivaycoviaaaOat rrepl rr)$ rjye/iovLa^ 6 Oebs dire- 
Sei^e to QapcrdXiov ireBlov, ovBe vrrb KrjpvKo^ 
eKakeiTO jid^ecrd at Kartcov rj Xirrelv erepco rbv 
are^avov, dXXd iroXXd fxev rreBla jJLvpLas Be ito- 
Xei% Kal yrjv airXerov r) Kara ddXarrav evrropia 
irapea-ye /3ovXo/ieva) fJUfxelo-Oat Mdtjifiov Kal 
Mdpiov Kal AevKoXXov Kal avrbv ' Ay rjaiXaov, 

5 09 ovk ekdrrovas fxev ev XrrdpTj] Oopvfiovs vire- 
pL€LV€ fiovkojJLevwv ®rj/3aioi<; virep rfjs %(t)pas fid- 
yeoBai) iroXXcis 8* iv Alyvirrcp Bia/3o\d$ KalKari]- 
yoplas Kal birovola^ rod ftao-iXew r)veyKev ijav 
%iav ayeiv KeXevcov, ^prjadfievo^ Be rot9 dpiGTOi? 
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accusation against a general like him. For that a 
youthful commander should be frightened by tumults 
and outcries into cowardly weakness and abandon 
his safest plans,, is natural and pardonable ; but that 
Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called 
their country, and his tent their senate, while they 
gave the name of traitors and rebels to the consuls 
and praetors and other magistrates at Rome, — that 
he who was known to be under no one's command, 
but to have served all his campaigns most success- 
fully as imperator, should be almost forced by the 
scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, and by the fear of 
being called Agamemnon, to put to the hazard the 
supremacy and freedom of Rome, who could tolerate 
this? If he had regard only for the immediate 
infamy involved, then he ought to have made a 
stand at the first and to have fought to its finish the 
fight for Rome, instead of calling the flight which he 
then made a Themistoclean stratagem and after- 
wards counting it a disgraceful thing to delay before 
fighting in Thessaly. For surely Heaven had not 
appointed that Pharsalian plain to be the stadium 
and theatre of their struggle for the supremacy, nor 
was he summoned by voice of herald to go down 
thither and do battle or leave to another the victor's 
wreath ; nay, there were many plains, ten thousand 
cities, and a whole earth which his great resources 
by sea afforded him had he wished to imitate 
Maximus, or Marius, or Lucullus, or Agesilaiis him- 
self, who withstood no less tumults in Sparta when 
its citizens wished to fight with the Thebans in de- 
fence of their land, and in Egypt endured many 
calumnies and accusations and suspicions on the part 
of the king when he urged him to keep quiet ; but 
he followed his own best counsels as he wished, and 
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6 oj9 i/3ovXero XoyiGpLOi$> ov fxovov Alyvirriovs 
atcovTds €crcDa€V s ov$€ rijv ^Trdpryv iv roaovra) 
aeta/xa) fxovos bp6r\v aei Bt€<f)vXa^ev y dXXa tca\ 
rpbiraiov earyae Kara (drifiaicov iv rfj TroXei, to 
vmr]aai rrrapaa^cov avdis £k rov rore fir) irpoair- 
oXeaOai fttacrafievovs. 68ev ^AyrjalXaos fiev vnrb 

T(t)V /3ia(T0€VTGOV V<JT€pOV €7Tr)V€LT0 <T(O0€VTG)V> 

Tlofi7rrjio<; 8e 81 aXXovs dfiaprcov, avrovs ol<z iirei- 

7 crOrj Karrjyopovs el^e. aairoi (paat rives 009 virb 
rov irevdepov ^fcrjirLcovos i^rjirarrjOrj' ra yap 
TrXelara to>v ^prffidrcov &v ifcopu^ev i% 'Acr/a? 
ftovXofievov avrbv voa^laaaOai Kal diroicpv^favra 
Kareirei^ai rrjv fxdyjqv, a>9 ovfciri ^prffidrcov 
ovrcov. 0 Kav aXrjOes rjv, iraOelv ovk axpeiXev 6 
<Trparr)y6<; 3 ovSe paStms ovra) irapaXoyiaOeis 
drroKLvhwevo-at Trepl rcov fieylarcov. iv fxev ovv 
rovrois ovrcos etcdrepov diroOeaypovfiev. 

V. Et9 Alyvirrov S* 6 jiev dvdyfcr)$ eirXevcre 
(f>€vycDV, 6 Se ovre /caXcos ovre dvaytcalcos eVi 
Xptj/xacrLV, 07ra)9 eXV T0 ^> '^XXrjcri iroXepielv 
u>v rots ftapfidpois e<yrparr)yv]cFev. elra a Bta 
Hojiirrjiov AlyvnTiois iyKaXovfiev, ravra Aiyv- 
TTTioi Karrfyopovaiv * AyrjaiXdov. 6 fiev yap 
7)hiKT]dt] TTicrrevcraS) 6 Be iriarevOeis iy/careXtrre 
koi jierearr] 737309 robs TroXefiovvras oh eirXevae 
avji fia^rjCF cov. 
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not only saved the Egyptians against their wills, and 
by his sole efforts ever kept Sparta upright in the 
midst of so great a convulsion, but actually set up a 
trophy in the city for a victory over the Thebans, 
which victory he put his countrymen in the way of 
winning later, by keeping them then from the de- 
struction into which they would have forced their 
way. Wherefore Agesilaiis was afterwards com- 
mended by those whom he had forced to take the 
path of safety, while Pompey, whom others had led 
into error, found accusers in the very ones to whom 
he had yielded. And yet some say that he was 
deceived by his father-in-law Scipio, who wished to 
appropriate to his own uses the greater part of the 
treasure which he had brought from Asia, and there- 
fore hid it away, and then hastened on the battle, 
on the plea that there was no longer any money. 
But even if this were true, a general ought not to 
suffer himself to be so easily deceived, nor after- 
wards to put his greatest interests at hazard. In 
these matters, then, such is the way in which we 
regard each of the men. 

V. And as to their voyages to Egypt, one went 
thither of necessity and in flight ; the other for no 
honourable reason, nor of necessity, but for money, 
that what he got for serving the Barbarians as com- 
mander might enable him to make war upon the 
Greeks. Then again, as to the charges which we 
bring against the Egyptians for their treatment of 
Pompey, these the Egyptians lay at the door of 
Agesilaiis for his treatment of them. For Pompey 
trusted them and was wronged by them ; while 
Agesilaiis was trusted by them and yet forsook them 
and went over to the enemies of those whom he 
had sailed to assist. 
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I. Kdrcov 6 it pea ft vt epos irpos rivas eiraivovv- 
ra? ctvO pooirov dXoyto~TQ)<; 7rapd/3oXov /cat ro\- 
firjpov ev rot? 7ro\€fiiKoh Bia(j>epeiv efyr) to ttoXXov 
Ttva tt)v dperrjv d^lav /cal to /itj ttoXXov d^iov to 
£t)v vofiL^eiv 6p0a><; airofyaivoiAevos. 6 yovv Trap 
'AvTiyovq) o~TpaTev6jj,evo<; iTafios, (f>avXo$ Be ttjv 
e^iv koX to cra)/xa Bie(f>6opd>s, epo/ievov tov /3ao~i- 
Xew? ttjv air Lav t?;<? ar^poT^ro? oy/ioXoyyae Tiva 

2 voaov to>v a7ropp?jTG)v eirel Be cj>i\oTi£i7]@tEU 6 
fiaatXevs wpoaeTa^e tois laTpots, edv T£9 y /3otj- 
6eia> fj,rjBev eXXtiretv ttjs a/cpas eV^eXe/a?, ovtco 
6epairev6e\s 6 yevvalos e/cetvos ovtceT rjv tfctXo/civ- 
Bvvos ovBe payBaios ev toZ? dycoaiv, coaTe /cat top 
WvTiyovov iy/caXelv /ca\ Oav/jta^eiv ttjv jxeTa- 
ftoXi'jv. ov fxrjv 6 avOpayiros dwefepv^aTo to 
aiTtov, dXX elirev* "'fl /3ao~i\ev, av fie 7r€7roLrj- 
/ca? aToXfioTepov, dnaXXdljas e/cetvcov twv /ca/coov 

3 Bi a tov %r)v coXiy oopovv" irpb? tovto Be (pat- 
veTai teat Sf/^ap/T?;? dvrjp etiretv irepl tcov ^irap- 
TiaTwv ct>9 oli fieya irotovai OavaTwvTes ev tols 

7T0\efJL0l<i VTTep TOV TOGQVTOVS 7T0V0V<; KOL TOiaVTTfV 

a7T0(j>vy€tv BLaiTav* dXXd Sf/3apiVai9 fxev e/c- 
T€T>]/c6atv vttq Tpv<f)7)$ /cat ^aXa/a'a? Bid ttjv wpbs 
to /caXbv opfirjv /cat <f)tXoTtp,Lav el/coTay; efyaivovTO 
fiiaelv tov /3tov oi firj <j>of3ov/j,6voi tov OdvaTov, 

4 Aa/ceBai/AOVLOi 1 ; Be /cat \j)v i)Bea)s /cal dvrfa/ceiv 
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I. Cato the Elder, when certain persons praised 
a man who was inconsiderately rash and daring in 
war, told them there was a difference between a 
man's setting a high value on valour and his setting 
a low value on life ; and his remark was just. At 
any rate, there was a soldier of Antigonus who 
was venturesome, but had miserable health and an 
impaired body. When the king asked him the 
reason for his pallor, the man admitted that it was 
a secret disease, whereupon the king took compassion 
on him and ordered his physicians, if there was any 
help for him, to employ their utmost skill and care. 
Thus the man was cured ; but then the good fellow 
ceased to court danger and was no longer a furious 
fighter, so that even Antigonus rebuked him and 
expressed his wonder at the change. The man, 
however, made no secret of the reason, but said : 
i( O King, it is thou who hast made me less daring, 
by freeing me from those ills which made me set 
little value on life." On these grounds, too, as it 
would seem, a man of Sybaris said it was no great 
thing for the Spartans to seek death in the wars in 
order to escape so many hardships and such a 
wretched life as theirs. But to the Sybarites, who 
were dissolved in effeminate luxury, men whom 
ambition and an eager quest of honour led to have 
no fear of death naturally seemed to hate life ; where- 
as the virtues of the Lacedaemonians gave them 
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d/jL(f)6T€pa aperrj irapelyev, W9 Bifkol to eiriKrj- 
heiov oXhe yap (fyrjcnv edavov 1 

ov to %fjv Qepevoi tcaXov ovSe to 8vi](Tfceiv, 
AXXd to TavTa tcaXoys; dp<boTep eKTeXeaai* 

ovt€ yap (pvyi] QavaTOV puepirTOV, av opeyijTal Tt? 
tov /3lov prj alcr^poi^, ovTe vTTopLovi*} KoXov, el 

5 peT oXiyoopias ylvoiTO tov %rjv. 66 ev tf Op,r}po<z 
puev del rot)? OappakecoTaTOVS teal payip^dTOVS 
avhpas ev teal teaXm coirXiapevovs igdyet irpbs 
tou? dycovas, o! he tcov r EXX?']V(ov vopuoOeTai tov 
pi^aairiv /eoXdfovaiv, ov tov £m/)09 ovhe Xoyxv v 
irpoepevov, hihdcrteovTes oti tov pi] iraOelv *;a/ca>9 
irpoTepov t) tov iroirjcrai tov$ iroXeplov^ etedaTip 
pbiXeiv TrpocrrjKei, pdXiaTa Be apyovTi iroXeoa^ t] 
GTpctTevpctTOS. 

II. Et ydp, 609 'ItyitcpaTT)? Zirjpei, %epcrl p>ev 
eo'ucaotv oi ^iXoL, irool he to imrt-Kov, avTrj he t) 
cf)d\ay% (jTepvcp teal 9(£>patci i teecpaXfj he 6 GTpctTT)- 
709, ov% avTov ho^eiev dv diroteivhvvevcov irapa- 
peXelv teal Opaavvopevos, aXX' diravTCdv, 0I9 y 
acoT7]pia yiveTai hi clvtou teal towuvtlov. 69ev 
6 KaXXitepaTihas, ttanrep cov t&XXcl pteyas, ovtc 
ev Trphs tov pudvTiv elire* heopevov yap avTov 
(pvXaTTeaOai OdvaTOV, a>9 tcov tepoiv it pohfkovv- 

2 Toav, efyri pur) nap eva elvai tclv ^.irufjrav. P&X°~ 
pevos ydp eh rjv teal irXeaiv teal crTpaTev6fievo<; o 
KaXXitepaTihas, aTpaTrjycov Be ti]v dirdvT^v el^e 
avXXa/Scov ev avTw hvvapiv, a>GTe ovtc r)v eis w 
ToaavTa avva7rd)XXvT0. fieXTiov he 1 'AvTiyovos 6 

1 Oi Qavov ov to (rjv ktA., attributed to Simonides (Eergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Graec. iii. 4 p. 516). 
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happiness alike in living or dying, as the following 
elegy testifies : These, it says, died, 

" not deeming either life or death honourable in 
themselves, 

But only the accomplishment of them both with 
honour/* 

For neither is a man to be blamed for shunning 
death, if he does not cling to life disgracefully, nor 
to be praised for boldly meeting death, if he does 
this with contempt of life. For this reason Homer 
always brings his boldest and most valiant heroes 
into battle well armed and equipped ; and the Greek 
lawgivers punish him who casts away his shield, not 
him who throws down his sword or spear, thus teach- 
ing that his own defence from harm, rather than the 
infliction of harm upon the enemy, should be every 
man's first care, and particularly if he governs a city 
or commands an army. 

II. For if, as Iphicrates analyzed the matter, the 
light-armed troops are like the hands, the cavalry 
like the feet, the line of men-at-arms itself like chest 
and breastplate, and the general like the head, then 
he, in taking undue risks and being over bold, would 
seem to neglect not himself, but all, inasmuch as 
their safety depends on him, and their destruction 
too. Therefore Callicratidas, although otherwise he 
was a great man, did not make a good answer to the 
seer who begged him to be careful, since the sacri- 
ficial omens foretold his death ; " Sparta," said he, 
" does not depend upon one man." For when fight- 
ing, or sailing, or marching under orders, Callicratidas 
was e< one man " ; but as general, he comprised in 
himself the strength and power of all, so that he 
was not "one man," when such numbers perished 
with him. Better was the speech of old Antigonus 
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yepcov, ore vavfxaj(elv irepl "AvSpov epceXXev, el- 

TTOVTOS TtVOS ft>9 7ToXv 7r\€L0V<; at TOdV TToXepblOiV 

vr}es elev, "'E/xe Se avrov" ecfyi], i( rrpb<; iroaas 
avTicrTi)cr€i<; ; " pteya to t?)<? a/>%?)9, OMrrrep eariv, 
a^Loifia TTOiwv fiera efjaveipia^ real aperf}? tcltto- 
fxevov, ?;9 irpwrov epyov earl crco^eiv top cliravra 

3 TaXXa aco^ovra. Stb tcaXcos o Ttpodeos, iiriSeL- 
KWfxevov 7TOT6 to?9 ' ' A0r)vaioi<; rod Xap?;ro9 o)ret- 
Xa9 7iva<$ ev tw awfiart fcai Tr/i> daTrlSa XoyX]] 
hiaKEKOiJifxevrjv, " 'Ryw Se" elirev, " <«9 Xtav 
r}<jyyvQy)v ort fiou iroXiopfcovvros Xdpiov iyyvs 
€7T€<T€ /^feXo?, &J9 pLeipaKL0)Sea7€pov ifiavrco xpd>~ 
/xevos i) Kara crTparyyov /cat rjyefiova Svrd/xecos 

4 Tocravri]?" oirov p,ev yap eh ra o\a peydXrjv 
<j)ep€L poiT7)v 6 rov (TTparriyov klvSvvos, ivravBa 
/cat X ei P l tcai cf u>l xaTl XPV°" r ^ 0V dcfyetSa)*;, xatpeiv 
(j)pdaavra rofc Xeyovatv cl>9 Xph T ° v dyaObv 
aTparijybi' fxdXicna fiiv biro y^pcos, el Se pcr}> 
yepovra dv/jcrxeiv ottov Se [xiKpbv to irepiyivo- 
pevov eK rov Karopdcojuaro^, to Se irav (JwairoX- 
Xvrat a^aXeinoSi ovSels diraLiel arparicorov 
TTpafyv Kivhvvtp Trpa770fievr)v arparr/yov. 

5 TavTa Si pot irapeoTrj Trpoai'acfxovrjaat ypd- 
cj>0V7t Tov YleXoTTiSov J3lov teal 70V ^laptceXXov, 
/xeydXcov dvSpwv irapaXoyco^ 7rea6v7wv. /cat yap 
%etpl xpijadai fxaxipid>7a70t yevopevoc, /cat a7pa- 
7r}ylai<; eirt^avea7d7at < ; Koapti-jaaines dpcfyoTepoi 
ra9 7ra7plSa<;, e7t Se 7(bv /3apv7a7a>v dv7aywvi- 
CF7C0V 6 p,ev 'AvvlfBav dr)77r)70v Sv7a 7T^wto9, a>? 
Xeye7ai, 7petydpevo<; i 6 Se yrjs /cat #aXarT?;? dp^ov- 
t«9 AafceSaipioviov<; i/c irapaTd^ew VLtajaas, t)$ei- 
Srjaav eav7(bv, avv ovSevl Xoyiapicp Trpoepevot 70V 
fiiov oTT^vlfca pidXtara 70iov7(ov xatpbs rjv avSpwv 
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as he was about to fight a sea-fight off Andros, and 
someone told him that the enemy's ships were far 
more numerous than his : " But what of myself," said 
he, " how many ships wilt thou count me ? " implying 
that the worth of the commander is a great thing, 
as it is in fact, when allied with experience and 
valour, and his first duty is to save the one who 
saves everything else. Therefore Timotheus was 
right, when Chares was once showing the Athenians 
some wounds he had received, and his shield pierced 
by a spear, in saying : <c But I, how greatly ashamed 
I was, at the siege of Samos, because a bolt fell near 
me ; I thought I was behaving more like an im- 
petuous youth than like a general in command of 
so large a force." For where the whole issue is 
greatly furthered by the general's exposing himself 
to danger, there he must employ hand and body 
unsparingly, ignoring those who say that a good 
general should die, if not of old age, at least in old 
age ; but where the advantage to be derived from 
his success is small, and the whole cause perishes 
with him if he fails, no one demands that a general 
should risk his life in fighting like a common soldier. 

Such is the preface I have thought fit to make for 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcel 1 us, great men who 
rashly fell in battle. For both were most valiant 
fighters, did honour to their countries in most illus- 
trious campaigns, and what is more, had the most 
formidable adversaries, one being the first, as we 
are told, to rout Hannibal, who was before invincible, 
the other conquering in a pitched battle the Lace- 
daemonians, who were supreme on land and sea ; and 
yet they were careless of their own lives, and reck- 
lessly threw them away at times when it was most 
important that such men should live and hold 
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cay^o/ievcov teal apyovrasv. Bioirep r/fxeh eirofxevoi 
rah o/JLoiorrjcri irapaXXrjXovt; dveypd-^rajjuev avTcov 

TO ^9 yStOU?. 

III. UeXoirlBa to) 'ItvttqkXov yevos /jlcv r}V ev- 
Botetfiov ev ©?;/3a£9 coairep ^EiTrajieivdovBa, Tpa<f)el<; 
Be ev ovaia fieydXj) teal irapaXaftibv en veos XajA- 
irpov olteov ciopiiwcre to>v Beofievcov ro£9 a%toi<; jS07}- 
Oelv, iva tevpios dXr)0co<; (f>alvoLTo ypTjfjbdroyp yeyo- 
vdi>$, dXXa pur) BovXos. rebv yap ttoXXcov, a>9 
* Apia tot ekr}<; cf)7](Tlv^ ol fiev ov XP&VTat to) ttXov- 
T6D Sid /jutepoXoytav, ol Be irapaxP^vrat Bi daco- 
rcav, teal BovXevovTes ovtoi fiev del rafc rjBovats, 

2 e/ceivoL Be rai? da)(oXiaL<; f BtareXovciv. ol /xev 
ovv dXXoi T(p YleXoirlBa X^P lv ^X 0l/Te<i ^XP^ VT0 
tt) avrovs eXevO epioTrjTi teal (ficXavO paiTria, 
fiovov Be tcov (frlXoov tov 'Eira/JieLvcovBav ovte eireide 
tov ttXovtov /AeraXafjiftdveLV avrbs /xevTOt, fxer- 
ei%e t?;9 iteelvov Trevias* eo~0f)TO<; dcfreXeia teal 
Tpairetys Xctottjtc teal 7r/?o9 T01/9 ttovovs dotevw 

3 teal Kara arparela^ dBoXco KaXXcoTTi^o/ievo^, cocr- 
irep 6 EvpnrlBov KaTravevs, oS "/3t09 fiev rjv ttoXvs, 
r)KiGTa Be BC oXftov yavpos rjv" al<TX vv °f jLev0( > el 
(fraveirat irXeloai ^pa>/A€^09 eU to acofia tov rd 
eXaxiara teeKT7]fievov (driftalwv. ^irafieLvdovBas 
fxev ovv avv/]0t] teal irarpcpav ovaav avrw rrjv 
ireviav en fidXXov evfavov teal teov<j)ov eiroir^ae 
cf>tXocFO<f)(OV teal fiovorpoiTOV ftlov air dpx^ eXo- 

4 fievos' TLeXoirtBa Be rjv fiev yd/ios Xafiirpo^, iye- 
vovto Be teal TralBes, dXX' ovBev ijttov d/ieXcov tov 
XpVt JLar ^ e(J ^ aL KCLl vX°^ u( ' l ty ov T V KoXeL tov dirav- 
ra xpovov r/XaTTooae t?]V ovalav. tcov Be cplXcov 
vovOeTovvTWV Kal XeyovTcov a>9 dvayteaiov nrpd- 
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command. These are the resemblances between them 
which have led me to write their lives in parallel. 

III. Pelopidas the son of Hippoclus was of a 
highly honourable family in Thebes, as was Epamin- 
ondas, and having been reared in affluence, and 
having inherited in youth a splendid estate, he 
devoted himself to the assistance of worthy men 
who needed it, that he might be seen to be really 
master of his wealth, and not its slave. For most 
wealthy men, as Aristotle says, 1 either make no use 
of their wealth through avarice, or abuse it through 
prodigality, and so they are forever slaves, these 
to their pleasures, those to their business. The 
rest, accordingly, thankfully profited by the kind- 
ness and liberality of Pelopidas towards them ; but 
Epaminondas was the only one of his friends whom 
he could not persuade to share his wealth. Pelopidas, 
however, shared the poverty of this friend, and 
gloried in modest attire, meagre diet, readiness to 
undergo hardships, and straightforward service as 
a soldier. Like the Capaneus of Euripides, he " had 
abundant wealth, but riches did not make him 
arrogant at all, 2 " and he was ashamed to let men 
think that he spent more upon his person than the 
poorest Theban. Now Epaminondas, whose poverty 
was hereditary and familiar, made it still more light 
and easy by philosophy, and by electing at the out- 
set to lead a single life ; Pelopidas, on the contrary, 
made a brilliant marriage, and had children too, but 
nevertheless he neglected his private interests to 
devote his whole time to the state, and so lessened 
his substance. And when his friends admonished 
him and told him that the possession of money, which 

1 Fragment 56 (Rose) ; cf. Morals, p. 527 a. 

2 SuppliceSy 863 f. (Kirchhoff, H\k terra 5* ixfiy). 
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y/iaros oXtyaypel, rod XPVf xara ^X €LVt (, '^ M 7 - 
KaloVy vi] Ala, NiKoBi']/i(t) touto)," e^r?, Beu^a^ riva 
%a)\bv tcai rvfyXov. 

IV. ^Hcrav Be Kai irpb<; rraaav dperrjv ire^v- 
Kores 6/xoia)?, irXrjv on tc3 yvfivd^eaOat fiaXXov 
e%aipe YleXoirlBas, tg3 Be jiavOdveiv 'Eirafieivcov- 
Sa9, fcal ra<? Biarptfias iv tw axoXd^eiv 6 p.ev irepl 
iraXaLarpa^ teal Kvvrjyeaia, 6 Be dfcovaiv n Kai 
<j)iXoao(f)a>v eiroielro. 7roXX£>v Be Kai KaXcbv 
vTrapyovrcxiV dfijiorepois irpos B6%av t ovBev oi vovv 
eyovres ^yovvrat ttjXlkovtov fjxlfcov ttjv Bid toq~- 
ovtcov dycovcov Kai arparyjyLcov Kai rroXireicov 
dvegeXeyKTOv evvoiav Kai fyiXLav air dpx*)S H-^XP 1 

2 TeXof? i/Afieivaaav. el yap Ti? diro^Xe^a^ rrjv 
'ApiareiBov Kai <de/Ato~TOK\eov<; Kai Ki/jlcovos Kai 
UepixXeovs Kai Niklov kclV AXKifiidBov iroXirelav, 
ocrcov yeyove jiearrj Biacjyopcov Kai (pdovcov Kai 
£r)XoTV7rio)v irpbs dXXrjXovs, aKeyfrairo nrdXiv tk)v 
TleXoTTiBov rrpbs '&TrafJieivd>vBav ev/iiveiav Kai 
Tifii-jVy tovtovs dv 6p6oy<; Kai BiKatco^ rrpoaayo- 
pevcreie o-vvdpxovras Kai avar partly ovs r/ iKeivovs, 
6t fiaXXov dXXrjXcov rj rebv iroXejiLcov dyovi&fievoi 

3 izepielvai BiereXevav. airia Be dXi]0tvrj fiev ?jv fj 
dpeiT], Bi rjv ov B6%av t ov irXovrov dirb tcov 
irpd^ewv /lertovre^, oU 6 %aXe7ro9 Kai Bvaepi? 
i/Mpverai <$>66vo<i, a\V h'peora Oelov air dpxv^ 
epaaOivres d/Mporepoi rod tijv irarptBa Xapbirpo- 
raTTjv Kai fieyiar^v e<j> eavrcov IBelv yevofievrjv, 
Sxrirep IBIols eirl tovto Tofc avrcbv ixpwvro 
Karopday/iao-iv. 

4 Ov }i^v dXX' oi ye 7roXXol vopi^ovatv avroh ttjv 
ajioBpdv 6tXiav dirb ttjv iv Mavrivela yeveaOai 
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he scorned, was a necessary thing, "Yes indeed/' 
he said, "necessary for this Nicodemus here/' point- 
ing to a man who was lame and blind. 

IV. They were also fitted by nature for the 
pursuit of every excellence, and in like measure, ex- 
cept that Pelopidas delighted more in exercising the 
bod}', Epaminondas in storing the mind, so that the 
one devoted his leisure hours to bodily exercise and 
hunting, the other to lectures and philosophy. Both 
had many claims upon the world's esteem, but wise 
men consider none of these so great as the un- 
questioned good will and friendship which subsisted 
between them from first to last through all their 
struggles and campaigns and civil services. For it 
one regards the political careers of Themistocles and 
Aristides, or of Cimon and Pericles, or of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, which were so full of mutual dissensions, 
envyings, and jealousies, and then turns his eyes 
upon the honour and kindly favour which Pelo- 
pidas showed Epaminondas, he will rightly and 
justly call these men colleagues in government and 
command rather than those, who ever strove to get 
the better of one another rather than of the enemy. 
And the true reason for the superiority of the The- 
bans was their virtue, which led them not to aim in 
their actions at glory or wealth, which are naturally 
attended by bitter envying and strife ; on the con- 
trary, they were both filled from the beginning with 
a divine desire to see their country become most 
powerful and glorious in their day and by their 
efforts, and to this end they treated one another's 
successes as their own. 

However, most people think that their ardent 
friendship dated from the campaign at Mantineia, 1 

1 In 418 B.C., when Athens gave assistance to Argos, Elis, 
and Mantineia against Sparta. See the Alcibiades, xv. 1. 
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aTpareias, rjv avvear parevaavro Aa/ceSaifiovloi 1 ;, 
en (f>l\oi$ /cat au/jL/jLaxois overt, 7r£/jL<f)0eicrr)<; etc 
®r)/3cov fiorjOeias* reray/xevoi yap iv rot? oirXLrai^ 280 
fier dXXrjXcov icai pba^ofievoi 77009 tot;? Wp/cciSas, 
ft>9 iveSco/ce to kclt clvtovs fcepas tcov AaxeSai- 
fiovccov real rpoirrj tcov ttoXXcov iyeyovet, crvvatriTi- 
5 o~avT€<; rjfMvvavTO tot)? eir tc\>e pofievov^. fcal IJeXo- 

7TtSa9 fM€V 67TTCL TpCLVflCLTa Xaf3chv ivCLPTLa TToXXoiS 

iiriKareppvrj ve/cpot? bfxov (friXots real 7ro\e/xtoi9, 
'E7rap,etvcov8a$ Si, fcatirep afticoTco? ex$iv clvtov 
rjyovfievo*;, virep rod acofiaro^; kcli tcov SttXcov 
eaTTf irpoeXOcov teal Ste/avSvvevcre 77-/909 7roXXou<; 
fjbovos, eyvcotccos diroOavelv p,aXXov i) YleXoiriSav 
diroXiirelv fceifxevov. ifir) Se real tovtov /cafecos 

€X 0VT0< S> Ka1, ^°JXV ^ v € ^ T0 °" r n^° ( *y &4 >€l ^ e ^ 
top ftpaxtova T€TpQ)fjL€VOV, irpoae^orjO^crev dirb 
daTepov tcepox; * Ay r) a IttoXl<; 6 /3aaiXev<; tcov 
^irapTtciTcov, teal irepieirotrjcrev dveXnriGTcos av- 

TOU9 a/JL(j)OT€pOV<;. 

V. MeTa Se tclvtcl tcov SirapTtaTcov Xoyco /xev 
&>9 <f)lXoi<; fcal o~VfJLfxdxoi<; Trpoacfrepofievcov T019 
B??ySatof9, epyep Se to (ppovrjfia t?}9 7r6Xeco<; fcal ttjv 
hvvafjLLV vcpopco/ievcov, fcal fidXtaTa ttjv ]o-p,r]viou 
zeal 'AvSpo/cXetSov /jllctovvtcov eTaipdav, r)<; fieTei- 
X$v 6 neXo7rtSa9, cf>iXeXev9epov djua koX SrjjioTi- 

2 kt)V eivai SoKOvaav, 'Apx^ koi AeovTihas teal 
OtXt7r7ro9, ap&pes bXiyapxitcol teal irXovaiot ko\ 
fieTpiov ovSev (fipovovvTes, dv air eld overt ^ut^iSav 
tov Adiccova /xera GTpaTtas Btairopevofievov e£at- 
<j>vr]<; KCLTaXafBelv ttjv ¥Lahp,eLav teal tol>9 virevav- 
Tiovfikvov^ avTot<; i/cf3aXovTa Trpbs to Aa/eeSat- 
fMOvtcov virrjtcoov dpfibaaaOat Si' oXiycov ttjv ttoXl- 

3 Te'iav. 7T€io-0€VTO<; S' i/eelvov fcal fir) TrpoaSo/ccoac 
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where they fought on the side of the Lacedaemonians, 
who were still their friends and allies, and who 
received assistance from Thebes. For they stood 
side by side among the men-at-arms and fought 
against the Arcadians, and when the Lacedaemonian 
wing to which they belonged gave way and was 
routed for the most part, they locked their shields 
together and repelled their assailants. Pelopidas, 
after receiving seven wounds in front, sank down 
upon a great heap of friends and enemies who 
lay dead together ; but Epaminondas, although he 
thought him lifeless, stood forth to defend his body 
and his arms, and fought desperately, single handed 
against many, determined to die rather than leave 
Pelopidas lying there. And now he too was in a 
sorry plight, having been wounded in the breast 
with a spear and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agesipolis the Spartan king came to his aid from the 
other wing, and when all hope was lost, saved them 
both. 

V. After this the Spartans ostensibly treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies, but they really looked 
with suspicion on the ambitious spirit and the power 
of the city, and above all they hated the party of 
Ismenias and Androcleides, to which Pelopidas be- 
longed, and which was thought to be friendly to 
freedom and a popular form of government. There- 
fore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men of the 
oligarchical faction who were rich and immoderately 
ambitious, sought to persuade Phoebidas the Spartan, 
as he was marching past with an army, to take the 
Cadmeia by surprise, expel from the city the party 
opposed to them, and bring the government into 
subserviency to the Lacedaemonians by putting it in 
the hands of a few men. Phoebidas yielded to their 
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tols ®?7/3aZo£9 eiriOefievov (deajiocfzoplcov ovtmv, 
kcll rrjs atcpas Kvptev aavro^, * la fir}via<; fiev avvap- 
Traadel? koi KOfiiaQw et<z AarceBaifiova fieT ov 
ttoXvv %p6vov avrjpedr/, TleXoTrlBas Be teal Qepe- 
vikos real 'AvBpotcXeiBas fiera avyyuv aXXcov <pev- 
yovres i^efcripv^BrjaaVt ^EirafietvdivBaq Be Kara, 
%a>pav efieive rq> tcara(j)povr}0r}vat Bid fiev c)>lXo- 
aocfriav C09 cnrpdy/JLtov, Bed Be irevlav c!>9 d&vvaros. 

VI. 'Eirel Be AatceBaifiovioi QotftlBav fiev dcpel- 
Xovto t^? dpXV? ^^ Ka Bpaxficov fivptdaiv 

ifyjilcoaav, rr)v Be KaBfietav ovBev rjrrov <f>povpa 
Karea^ov, oi fiev aXXoi irdvres" 'EWrjves eBavfia- 
%ov tt}v droTTiaVy el rbv fiev irpd^avra tcoXd^ovcri, 
rr]v Be irpd^iv Borafid^ovai, toi? Se ®i)/3aioi<; rr)v 
irdrptov d7roj3e/3Xr]tc6crt iroXtreiav teal tcaraSeBov- 
Xodfievois vtto tcov irepl ^Ap^iav teal AeovrlBav 
ovBe eXiricrai irepiiyv diraXXayrjv riva T/79 rvpav- 

2 ^'£09, f)v ecopcov rfj Xiraprtarwv Bopvfyopovfievriv 
j)yefjiovla /cal KaraXvOrfvat fir) Bvvajievijv, el fiq 
xt9 dpa iravaeie tedteeivovs y/79 teal daXdrTTjs 
dp^ovTas. ov fir)v aU' oi irepl AeovrLBav irvvda- 
vofievoi TOU9 (pvydBas 'AOijvtjai BiarpifieLv ra> re 
irXrjdei irpoatyiXels ovra? teal rtfir)v exovra? vtto 
to)v teaXcov teal dyaOwv, eireftovXevov avrois tepv- 
<f>a' fcal Trefi^ravre^ dv9pd>7rov<; dyvwras 'AvBpo- 
fcXeLBav fiev diroKTivvvovcri SoX&>, twv Be aXXwv 

3 Biafiaprdvovatv. rjfee Be real irapd AateeSatjiovtoyv 
ypdfifiara row ' A6iqvaloi<; irpoaTaaaovTa fir) Be- 
yeadai firjBe tt apateiveiv > dXX' i^eXavveiv tov$ 
<f>vydBas ft)9 kolvovs 7roXefiiov$ vtto tcov cvfifidytev 
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persuasions, made his attack upon the Thebans when 
they did not expect it, since it was the festival of 
the Thesmophoria, and got possession of the citadel. 1 
Then Ismenias was arrested, carried to Sparta, and 
after a little while put to death ; while Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus, Androcleides and many others took to 
flight and were proclaimed outlaws. Epaminoridas, 
however, was suffered to remain in the city, because 
his philosophy made him to be looked down upon as 
a recluse, and his poverty as impotent. 

VI. Hut when the Lacedaemonians deprived Phoe- 
bidas of his command nnd fined him a hundred 
thousand drachmas, and yet held the Cadmeia with 
a garrison notwithstanding, all the rest of the Greeks 
were amazed at their inconsistency, since they pun- 
ished the wrong-doer, but approved his deed. And as 
for the Thebans, they had lost their ancestral form 
of government and were enslaved by Archias and 
Leontidas, nor had they hopes of any deliverance 
from this tyranny, which they saw was guarded by 
the dominant military power of the Spartans and 
could not be pulled down unless those Spartans 
should somehow be deposed from their command of 
land and sea. Nevertheless, Leontidas and his as- 
sociates, learning that the fugitive Thebans were 
living at Athens, where they were not only in favour 
with the common people but also honoured by the 
nobility, secretly plotted against their lives, and 
sending men who were unknown, they treacherously 
killed Androcleides, but failed in their designs upon 
the rest. There came also letters from the Lacedae- 
monians charging the Athenians not to harbour or 
encourage the exiles, but to expel them as men 

1 In the winter of 382 B.C. Cf. the Agesilaih, xxiii. 
3-7. 
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4 diroBeSeiy fievovs. 01 fxev ovv 1 'AOtjvcuoi, rrpb<; toj 
irdrpiov avrols teal av/x^vrov elvai to <f>iXdv6 pco- 
ttov, afi€ij36fJL€VOL tol/9 (*)?//3atof9 /idXiara crvvat- 
tlovs yevofievovs toj Sij/nco rov teareXOelv, teal 
yfrrjefcio-a/ievovs, edv T£9 ^ AO-qvaloiv eirl tovs rvpdv- 
vovs SirXa &ia T779 Botwr/a? KOfii^r), p-qBeva Bojgj- 
tov dteovetv fir)Be opav, ovBev r)BLK^aav tou9 
®i]/3aiov<;. 

VII. O Be TleXoTriBas, Kcdirep iv rot? vecord- 
TOf9 6)J^, IBia re teaO* etcaarov i^copfia rcov <f>vyd- 
So)v, teal 777309 to rrXfjOos errotijaaro Xoyov<; t a>9 
oi^Te teaXbv ovre oaiov elrj 1 BovXevovaav ri]v 
irarpiBa teal <f>povpovfievr}v irepiopav, avTOvs Be 
fiovov to aco^eaOai teal Bia^fjv dya7rcbvTa^ etetepe- 
fiaaOai tmv WO-rjvrjcn, ^n^tcr/xdrcov teal Oepa- 
ireveiv {j7T07T€7ncDte6Ta<; del tois Xiyetv Bwafxevots 

2 teal irelOeiv rov o)(Xov, dXXci teivBvvevreov vrrep 
toqv p.eyidTwv, TrapaBeiypia 6efJ*£vov$ rrjv Spacrv- 
ffovXov roXfiav teal dpertjv, "va, &>9 eteelvos ete 
<dr)Bcov irporepov opfxrjOels teareXvcre tou9 ev ' A9i)~ 
vats Tvpdvvovs, ovra)<; avrol irdXiv e£ 'AOrjvcov 
TTpoeX86vT€<$ eXevOepcoacocri Ta9 ®?y/3a9. a>9 ovv 
€7T€icr€ ravra Xeycov, irefnrovcriv et9 Syjfia? tepvefra 
717)09 robs vTroXeXetfifxevov; tow (piXwv ra BeBoy- 

3 fjieva <f)pd£ovT€<;. 01 Be (JVV€7ryvovv teal Xdptov 
pbivj oairep r}v iirK^aveararo^, oyfxoXoyqae rrjv 
oltelav irape^eiv, <t>iXXlBa<; Be Bi€7rpd^aro rcov 
ire pi 'Ap^lav teal ^LXhtttov ypafifxarev^ yeveaOat 
TToXe/xapxovvrcov. ^EirapeivoyvBas Be tovs veovs 

1 efy Coraes and Bekker, with most MSS. : chat with A. 

1 In 403 B.C., when Thrasybulus set out from Thebes on 
his campaign against the Thirty Tyrants at Athens (Xeno- 
phon, Hell. ii. 4, 2). 
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declared common enemies by the allied cities. The 
Athenians, however, not only yielding to their tradi- 
tional and natural instincts of humanity, but also 
making a grateful return for the kindness of the 
Thebans, who had been most ready to aid them in 
restoring their democracy, 1 and had passed a decree 
that if any Athenians marched through Boeotia 
against the tyrants in Athens, no Boeotian should 
see or hear them, did no harm to the Thebans in 
their city. 

VII. But Pelopidas, although he was one of the 
youngest of the exiles, kept inciting each man of 
them privately, and when they met together 
pleaded before them that it was neither right nor 
honourable for them to suffer their native city to be 
garrisoned and enslaved, and, content with mere life 
and safety, to hang upon the decrees of the Athen- 
ians, and to be always cringing and paying court to 
such orators as could persuade the people ; nay, they 
must risk their lives for the highest good, and take 
Thrasybulus and his bold valour for their example, 
in order that, as he once sallied forth from Thebes 1 
and overthrew the tyrants in Athens, so they in their 
turn might go forth from Athens and liberate Thebes. 
When, therefore, they had been persuaded by his 
appeals, they sent secretly to the friends they had 
left in Thebes, and told them what they purposed. 
These approved their plan ; and Charon, a man of 
the highest distinction, agreed to put his house at 
their disposal, while Phillidas contrived to have him- 
self appointed secretary to Archias and Philip, the 
polemarchs. Epaminondas, 2 too, had long since filled 

2 There is no mention either, of Epaminondas or Pelopidas 
in Xenophon's account of these matters (Hell. v. 4, 1-12), 
and his story differs in many details from that of Plutarch. 
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irdXai (ppovjjfjLCtTOS r)v epureTrXriKo}^' iteeXeve yap 
iv rot? yv\xvaaiOL^ iixikapL^dvecdai tmv AateeBaL- 
ftoviwv teal iraXaleiv, elra 6pa>v iirl r<p tcparelv 
teal ireptelvaL yavpovjievovs iireirX^TTev, &>9 
al(X")(vve<j6ai fiaXXov avTols tt pocrfjfcov ', el BovXev- 
ovcri Be dvavBpiav Siv roaovrov rals pco/mais 
Biafyepovcnv. 

VIII. f H^6/?a? Be 717509 rrjV irpa^tv opicrdelaT]^, 
eBo^e toZ? (fyvydai tow? fiev aXXovs avvayayovra 
<§epevtteov iv to> ©piacrlcp TrepLfxevetv, oXlyovs Be 
rcov I'ecordrcov irapafiaXeaOai n poeicreXOeZv eU 
tt)v ttoXiv, eav Be ti Trddwatv virb rwv TroXepiiayv 
ovtol, tol>9 aXXov? eTTifieXelaOai Ttdwras O7reo9 
pLr}re iralBes avrwv fxrjre yovels evBeeis eaovrat 

2 to)v dvayteaicov. vcf>LaTarai Be rrjv irpa^iv IleXo- 
ttiBcls 7rpwT09, elra MeXayv teal AafiotcXelBas teal 
0eo7ro/x7ro9, dvBpes oitccov re irpcdT^v teal irpb<; 
aXXrjXovs ra aXXa fiev (piXitew? teal TricrTcos, virep 
Be So£??9 teal dvBpeia? del faXoveifew e^ovre^. 
yevofievoi Be oi GvpLiravres BwBetea, teal rovs diro- 
Xenrofievovs dcriracrdiievoL, teal 7T poire fi^avjes 
dyyeXov to> ~Kdpojvi f irporjyov iv ^Xa/xuSt069, 
a/cvXafcds re OypartKa^ teal crrdXtteas 6^0fT69, a>9 
/jLTjSe eh uTTOirrevoL tcov ivrvyxavovrcov tcaff oBov, 
dXX' dXvovres a\\co9 irXavaadai teal tevvijyeiv 
Boteoiev. 

3 'Errel Be 6 Trepi$>9el$ nap avroSv ayyeXos r)tce 
irpbs rbv Xdpcova teal teaO* 6Bbv ovras eeppa^ev, 
avrbs /lev 6 Xdpaiv ovBe virb rov Betvov 7rXi]aid- 
%ovro$ erpe\fre ri 7-/79 yvcl)pLr)<$, aU' dvrjp ayaObs 
rjv teal irapelx e T h v oitetav, 'IiriTocrdevLBas Be Tt9, 
ov Trovrjpbs fjLev, dXXd 'teal tyiXoiraTpis teai to?9 
<fivydaiv evvovs avOpctiiros, ivBerjs Be toX/j,t}<; 
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the minds of the Theban youth with high thoughts ; 
for lie kept urging them in the gymnastic schools to 
try the Lacedaemonians in wrestling, and when he 
saw them elated with victory and mastery, he would 
chide them, telling them they ought rather to be 
ashamed, since their cowardice made them the slaves 
of the men whom they so far surpassed in bodily 
powers. 

VIII. A day for the enterprise having been fixed, 1 
the exiles decided that Pherenicus, with the rest of 
the party under his command, should remain in the 
Thriasian plain, while a few of the youngest took the 
risk of going forward into the city ; and if anything 
happened to these at the hands of their enemies, the 
rest should all see to it that neither their children nor 
their parents came to any want. Pelopidas was first 
to undertake the enterprise, then Melon, Damoclei- 
des, and Theopompus, men of foremost families, and 
of mutual fidelity and friendship, although in the 
race for heroic achievement and glory they were 
constant rivals. When their number had reached 
twelve, they bade farewell to those who stayed be- 
hind, sent a messenger before them to Charon, and 
set out in short cloaks, taking hunting dogs and nets 
with them, that anyone who met them on the road 
might not suspect their purpose, but take them for 
hunters beating about the country. 

When their messenger came to Charon and told 
him they were on the way, Charon himself did not 
change his mind at all even though the hour of peril 
drew nigh, but was a man of his word and prepared 
his house to receive them ; a certain Hippostheni- 
das, however, not a bad man, nay, both patriotic and 
well disposed towards the exiles, but lacking in that 

1 In the winter of 379 B.C. 
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Toaavrr)*; 00-779 o re teaipb<; ofu? cop ai re vrrotceL- 
fievat Trpd^eis ciTrflTOVP, coairep iXtyyidcras npos 
to fxeyeQos rod dycopos ev %epal yepofxepov, teal 

4 fjLoXlS TTOT6 TCO XoyMT pLCO (TV fl<p pOPfjCTaS OT I TpOTTOP 

Tiva tt)V tcop AcucehaifiovLteV aaXevovcriP dpXV v 
teal rrjs eteeldev &vpdp,eco<; vTrofiaXXoprai teara- 

XvaiP, 7TL(TT€V(7aVT€^ CLTTOpOlS KoX (j)Vy dSlKdU 

eXiriGiv, direXOcop oiteaSe aicoTrf} rrefnrei tipcl tcdv 
(f>i\o)V 7rpo? XleXcopa teal YleXoirLhaPi avafiaXeadcu 
teeXevcov ev rep irapovri teal nepipeveip fieXriova 
teaipbp avdt<; diraXXayevTa^ eh 'Atf^a?. XXi&cov 
rjv ovofia tw Trep^OevTi, tea\ Kara <nrov$r)v otteaSe 
7rpo<? avTOV rpenrofievos teal top lttttop igayaycop 
6 rjret top ^a/Uiw. a7ropov/J,€vii<; Se t?}? yvvatteos 
co9 ovk et%€ hovvcu, teal y^pr\aal tivi tcop gvp^Qcov 
Xeyovar}*;, Xoi&oplai to irprbrov rjcrav, elra Sucrcpt]- 
fAtai, t?}<? yvpattebs e7rapcop,epr}<s avTcp re teated? 
bhovs eteeiicp teal roU irepLirovaiv, ware teal top 
XXtBcopa itoXv t?;? rjpLepa? dvaXwaavTa rrpbs 
toutoj? Bt opyrjv, apa &e teal to o-vp,/3efii]teb<; 
olwvicrdpLevov, dcpeipai tijp 6Sop o\&)<? teat Trpos 
aXXo ti t parreo 6ai. rrapa. rocrovrov fxev rfkOop 28 
at fieyicrrai teal tedXXio~Tai tcop rrpd^ecop evdvs ev 
dpxfj StacpvyetP top tcaipop. 

IX. 0/ Se rrepl top tleXorriSap iaOrjra^ yecop- 
ycop pL€TaXa/36pTe<; teal SieXopres avTOv? dXXoi 
tear dXXa pept] t??? iroXem TrapeLvrfkOop ert 
rjnepas ov(77]<;. r\v he tl irpevfia teal ptcpeTos 
dpx°^ vov rperrea-dai rod depo<;, teal paXXop 
eXaOov KaTaire^evyoTOiP 77S77 Sid top %ee/AO)m tcop 
TrXeto-Tcop ek tci<; ot/aa?. oU Se rjp eiup,eXh ra 
TTpaTTOfiepa ytpcoatceip, dpeXdpifiapov tou<? rrpoa- 
epxofiepovs teal tcaOLarcop ev6v<; ek ttjv oUiav 
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degree of boldness which the sharp crisis and the pro 
jected enterprise demanded, was made dizzy, so to 
speak, by the magnitude of the struggle now so close 
at hand, and at last comprehended that, in undertaking 
to overthrow the armed force in the city, they were 
in a manner trying to shake the empire of the Lace- 
daemonians, and had placed their reliance on the hopes 
of men in exile and without resources. He therefore 
went quietly home, and sent one of his friends to 
Melon and Pelopidas, urging them to postpone the 
enterprise for the present, go back to Athens, and 
await a more favourable opportunity. Chlidon was 
the name of this messenger, and going to his own 
home in haste, he brought out his horse and asked 
for the bridle. His wife, however, was embarrassed 
because she could not give it to him, and said she 
had lent it to a neighbour. Words of abuse were 
followed by imprecations, and his wife prayed that 
the journey might prove fatal both to him and 
to those that sent him. Chlidon, therefore, after 
spending a great part of the day in this angry 
squabble, and after making up his mind, too, that 
what had happened was ominous, gave up his journey 
entirely and turned his thoughts to something else. 
So near can the greatest and fairest enterprises come, 
at the very outset, to missing their opportunity. 

IX. But Pelopidas and his companions, after put- 
ting on the dress of peasants, and separating, entered 
the city at different points while it was yet day. 
There was some wind and snow as the weather 
began to change, and they were the more un- 
observed because most people had already taken 
refuge from the storm in their houses. Those, how- 
ever, whose business it was to know what was going 
on, received the visitors as they came, and brought 
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tov Xdpcovos* eyevovTO Be avv tois (pvydcri tt€VT))~ 
tcovra Bvolv BeovTes* 

2 Ta Be 7T€pl tovs Tvpdvvovs outgo? ^X 6, ^tX^- 
Sa? 6 ypafifiaTevs avveirpaTTe fiev, &cnrep eXpt]Tai, 
iravra /cal avvrjBet tch? <f)vydo~iv, ei? Be rrjv 
i)fiepav e/ceivrjv e/c iraXaiov /caTTjyyeX/ecbs tch? 
irepl tov * hpyiav ttotov Ttva /cal avvovcrtav /cat 
yvvaia tcov vTrdvBptov, eirparrev ore /idXtara 
Tai? i)Bovals e /c\e\v fievovs /cal fcaroivovs p,eTayei- 

3 piaaaOai irape^etv to?? eirtTiOe pivots* ovttg) Be 
nrdvv 7r6ppo) c fie07)S ovatv avTots Trpoaeirecre Tt? ov 
-^revBrjs fiev s dj3ej3atos Be teal 7roWrjv dcrdcpeiav 
eyovaa irepl to>v cfyvydBcov jjapvens &>? iv rfj 
iroXet KpvTrTOfjLevGyv. tov Be QtWiBov rrapafykp- 
ovtos tov \6yov, ojjlcos 'AyO^ia? eirep^e Tiva tcov 
v7T7]peTU)v 7Ty009 tov Xapeo^a, 7rpoaTaaaa)v ev9vs 
r\/cetv avTov. yv Be ecrirepa, teal ovveTaTTOv evBov 
avTovs oi irepl tov YleXoirtBav, Te0o)pa/ci- 

4 ajievot teal Ta? /xa^at/^a? dvetXrjcfroTes. e^at<f)V7js 
Be KOTTTOfJievr)*; tt;? 0vpa<$ irpoaBpapiayv tj?, fcal 
irv06fievos tov virrfpeTov Xdpcova fieTievat irapa 
tcov iro\ejidpywv (frda/covTos, a7n]yyeiXev eicrco 
Te0opv/37]pL€vos, feat iraaiv evdvs irapeaT?) tt)v t€ 
upd^tv i/cfiefLrjvvcrOai /cal a(f)ds dvavTas u7to\gl>- 
Xevat, /jLi]Be BpdaavTas ti tt}s dpeTrjs agtov. ov 
fjLTjv dX\? eBo^ev viratcovcrai tov Xdpwva real 
irapaayeiv eavTov Belv dwrroTTTcos Tots apyovenv^ 
aXXfij? fiev dvBpoyBrj /cal /3apvv ovTa tw Oappelv 

5 7rapd tcl Betvd, totc Be Bt e/cetvovs eKireifXiiy- 
fievov /cal irepvna0ovvTa> fitf tos vnto^fia irpo- 
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them at once to the house of Charon ; and there 
were, counting the exiles, forty-eight of them. 

With the tyrants, matters stood as follows. Phil- 
lidas, their secretary, as 1 have said, was privy to the 
plans of the exiles and was co-operating fully with 
them, and some time before had proposed for that day 
that Archias and his friends should have a drinking- 
bout, at which a few married women should join them, 
his scheme being that when they were full of wine and 
completely relaxed in their pleasures, he would de- 
liver them into the hands of their assailants. But 
before the party were very deep in their cups, some 
information was suddenly brought them, not false, 
indeed, but uncertain and very vague, that the exiles 
were concealed in the city. Although Phillidas tried 
to change the subject, Archias nevertheless sent one 
of his attendants to Charon, commanding him to come 
to him at once. It was evening, and Pelopidas and his 
companions in Charon's house were getting them- 
selves ready for action, having already put on their 
breastplates and taken up their swords. Then there 
was a sudden knocking at the door. Someone ran to 
it, learned from the attendant that he was come from 
the polemarchs with a summons for Charon, and 
brought the news inside, much perturbed. All were 
at once convinced that their enterprise had been 
revealed, and that they themselves were all lost, 
before they had even done anything worthy of their 
valour. However, they decided that Charon must 
obey the summons and present himself boldly before 
the magistrates. Charon was generally an intrepid 
man and of a stern courage in the face of danger, 
but in this case he was much concerned and fright- 
ened on account of his friends, and feared that some 
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hocrias iir avTov eX0rj roaovrcov afia teal toiov- 
toov ttoXltwv aTTokofAevwv. ft>9 ovv epieXXev dirie- 
vcu, wapaXafBcov itc rf?9 yvvcufcwviTi&os tov vlov, 
etl fiev ovra iralha, tedXXei he teal pd)p,r} acopLaros 

7TpG)T€V0VTa TOiV Kdff ^XlKiav, €V€X€Lpt%€ TOi? 

irepl UeXoTrihav, et riva hoXov teal Trpohoaiav 
avrov /carayvoiev, cos iroXepiiw xprjaOai teeXevcov 

6 eteelvtp teal pr) fethecrOai. ttoXXois piev ovv avrcov 
hdtepva 777)09 to TraOos teal to (ppovq/ia tov Xa- 
pcovos e^eirecre, irdvT^ he rjyavdterovv el heiXbv 
oiirm elvai rtva hoteet teal hie<f>0appL6vov V7rb tov 
irapovros, cocrTe virovoelv eteelvov rj o\a)9 atTia- 
adar teal tov vlov iheovTO firj tcaTa/iiyvveiv av- 
toU, dXX* itCTTohoyv QkaQai tov peXXovTO?, 07ra>? 

aUTO? 76 TTf 7T0XeL teal TO?? <^)t\0t9 TlfJLtopOS V7TO- 

Tpe<f)OiTO 7repLao)0eh teal hiaepvyebv rov<; TVpdv- 

7 vovs. 0 Be Xdpcov tov fiev vibv diraXXd^eiv ovtc 
e<f>7]- ttolov yap avT(p ftiov opciv rj Tiva awTTjpiav 
teaXXiova tt}$ ojjlov pueTa 7raTpb$ teal (piXcov toctov- 
tcov dvvfipia-TOV TeXevTr/s ; eirev^dpevos he toi? 
Oeois teal irdvTas dairaadpevo^ teal TrapaOappvvas 
dirr}6i, TTpoo~€X°* v £ avT( ? Kai pvOpifav a^/xaTt 
irpoadyrrov teal rovcp (pcovrjs dvopotoTaros oh 
eirparTe (fiavrjvai. 

X. Yevopievov S* eirl tcus Ovpais avTov, irpo- 
rjXOev 6 'A^x/a?, teal <t>tXXiha<; y l teal elirev "*fl 
Xdpoov, Ttva? dterjteoa TrapeXrjXvQoTas ev rfj TroXei 
tepvTTTecrdaL, teal avp^irpaTTeiv avroU evLovs tcov 
iroXtTcop" teal 6 Xdpov hiaTapax^eU to it p St- 
rop, elra epwrrjeras rive? elalv oi -napeXrfXvQoTe*; 
teal rives oi tepV7rrovre<; avrovs, a>9 ovhev ecopa 

1 *i\Ai'5a* with the MSS. : 4>l\nnros t Bryan's correction 
(cf. Morals, p. 595 f.). Bekker brackets na\ QiAnnros. 
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suspicion of treachery would fall upon him if so many 
and such excellent citizens now lost their lives. Ac- 
cordingly, as he was about to depart, he brought his 
son from the women's apartments, a mere boy as yet, 
but in beauty and bodily strength surpassing those of 
his years, and put him in the hands of Pelopidas, tell- 
ing him that if he found any guile or treachery in the 
father, he must treat the son as an enemy and show 
him no mercy. Many were moved to tears by the 
noble concern which Charon showed, and all were 
indignant that he should think any one of them so 
demoralized by the present peril and so mean-spirited 
as to suspect him or blame him in the least. They 
also begged him not to involve his son with them f 
but to put him out of harm's way, that he might 
escape the tyrants and live to become an avenger of 
his city and his friends. Charon, however, refused 
to take his son away, asking if any kind of life or 
any safety could be more honourable for him than a 
decorous death with his father and all these friends. 
Then he addressed the gods in prayer, and after 
embracing and encouraging them all, went his way, 
striving so to compose his countenance and modulate 
his voice as not to betray what he was really doing. 

X. When he reached the door of the house, 
Archias came out to him, with Phillidas, and said : 
"Charon, I have heard that certain men have come 
and hid themselves in the city, and that some of the 
citizens are in collusion with them." Charon was 
disturbed at first, but on asking who the men were 
that had come and who were concealing them, he 
saw that Archias could give no clear account of the 
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erases eirreiv eyovra rov 5 Apylav, virovoijaa^ air 28 
ovBevbs ra>v erno-rafievcdv yeyovevai rrjv jjbrjvvcnv, 
" Opdre roivvv" e<^iy, /cevos T£? {i/xa? Sm- 

rapdrrrj Xoyo$. ov fir]v dXXa a Ke^ropuar Bel 

2 yap iaa)<; firjBevbs /caracppovelv.^ ravra /cat 
QiXXcBas rrapoav eiryvei) zeal rov * Apyiav drra- 
yaycov av6i$ ek a/cparov rroXvv KareftaXe, /cat 
Tai? 7T€pl rtov yvvaitco)v eXrriai BierraiBayoyyei 
rov ttqtov. a><? h" itravrfkOev 6 Xdpwv oifcahe 
koI 8i€o-tc€uao-fi€vov<; rov? avBpas evpev ovx 

av rtva viK7)v fj o~G)TT)piav eXiri^ovraSt a\\' ax? 
aiTo8avovfJL€vov<; Xap,rrpo)s teal fiera (povov 7toXXov 
tg>v tto\€/jILQ)v, to puev dXrjOes avrois €<ppa%€ rot? 
Trepl tov HeXoTriBav, 7rpo9 Be rov<; dXXovs eifrev- 
aaro Xoyov<; rivets rov ^Ap^iov Trepl irpayftdro)v 
erepo)v irXaadpL€vo<;, 

3 "En he rov rrpwrov rrapa(j>epo/jLevov Bevrepov 
errf]yev rj rv^V yeipayva to?9 dvBpdcriv. rjtce yap 
rt? e£ y A6r)va)v rrapd 'Apylov rov lepo(f>dvrov 
rrpbs * Apyiav rov ofxeovv/jLOv, %evov ovra teal (f>lXov> 
imaroXijv KOfii^div ov /cevrjv eyowav ovBe ire- 
rrXaa fievrjv virovoiav, dXXa cra0&>? e/caara rrepl 
rcov 7rpaacofjL€VQ)v (jyaa/eovaav, a>9 varepov eVe- 

4 yucoaOrj. Tore Be pueOvovri ru> 'A/r^z'a rrpoa- 
ayQeis o y papular o<$ 6 po<; /cat rrjv emaroXr)v 
eruBovs, " r O ravryv" ec^rf, " 7rep,yjra<; ifceXevaev 
ev0m dvayva>vai' rrepl airovBaccov yap rivcov 
yey pd<f>9aL." Kal 6 *A^/a? peiBidaas, " Ov/covv 
6i? avpiovT ecpTjy " rd crTrovBaia." teal rrjv eiri- 
aroXr)v Be^dfMevo^ vrrb to rrpocr /cecfydXatov vrreO-q- 
fcev, avrbs Be rrakiv ra> QiXXiBa rrepl £)v ervyyavov 
BiaXeyofievoi rrpocrelyev, 6 /xev ovv Xoyos outo? 
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matter, and conjectured that his information had not 
come from any of those who were privy to the plot. 
He therefore said : " Do not, then, suffer any empty 
rumour to disturb you. However, I will look into 
the matter ; for perhaps no story should be ignored." 
Phillidas, too, who stood by, approved of this, and 
after leading Archias back, got him to drink hard, 
and tried to protract the revel with hopes of a visit 
from the women. But Charon, when he got back 
home, and found the men there disposed, not to 
expect safety or victory at all, but to die gloriously 
after a great slaughter of their enemies, told the 
truth only to Pelopidas himself, while for the rest he 
concocted a false tale that Archias had talked with 
him about other matters. 1 

Before this first storm had yet blown over, for- 
tune brought a second down upon the men. For 
there came a messenger from Athens, from Archias 
the hierophant to his namesake Archias, who was his 
guest-friend, bearing a letter which contained no 
empty nor false suspicion, but stated clearly all the 
details of the scheme that was on foot, as was subse- 
quently learned. At the time, however, Archias was 
drunk, and the bearer of the letter was brought to 
him and put it into his hands, saying : " The sender 
of this bade thee read it at once ; for it is on serious 
business." Then Archias answered with a smile : 
" Serious business for the morrow " ; and when he 
had received the letter he put it under his pillow, 
and resumed his casual conversation with Phillidas. 

1 According to Plutarch's lengthy version of this affair in 
his Discourse concerning the Daemon of Socrates (chapter 29, 
Morals, p. 595 f.), Charon hid the truth from no one. 
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iv irapoiplas rd^et irepK^epofievo^ ^XP 1 v ^ v 
hiaaay^erai irapa tol$ "EWrjai. 

XL T?}? Be 7rpa£eci)9 BoKovo~r}<$ e)(6iv 7]Bt] tov 
oltcelov KdipoVy i^copficov Bixa BieXovTes avrovs, 
oi {ikv irepl UeXoirtBav Kal AapLOKXelBav irrl 
tov AeovTiBav Kal tov 'Tttuttjv eyyvs dXXyXcov 
olfCOvvTas, Xdpcov Be Kal MeXcov iirl tov 'Apx^v 
/cal <Pi\i7T7rov, eo~6r}Ta<$ iirevBeBv \xevot yvvaiKelas 
Tot? dcopa^t, /cal Baaeis crTecjidvovs i\aTr]<; Te /cal 
irevKrj^ irepifcelpbevoi KaTaatad^ovTas to, irpocr- 

2 toira. Bio /cal ra?<? Ovpais tov o-v/jlttoctlov to 
irpcorov eTTMJTdvTes, /cpoTOV eTTolrjcrav /cal 86pv(3ov 
olo/jtevcov irdXai irpoaeBoKcov yvvai/cas tffceiv. 
iirel Be irepif3Xey}ravT€<; iv kvkXco to avprnbaiov 
teal tcov /caTa/ce/cXifiivcov e/caaTov d/cpij3(*)$ /caTa- 
fiaOovTes iairdaavTO ra? yiayaipa^^ Kal cjiepo- 
fievoi Bid tcov Tpaire^cov eirl tov 'Ap^iav /cal 

3 (PtXiTTTTOV e<fidvi]crav oXirep rjaav, oXtyovs puev 6 
<$>iXXiBas tmv KaTa/ce:/xevo)v eiretaev ^uvyLav 
ayeiv, tou? Be aXXovs dfivveadai fxeTa tcov iroXe- 
/jsdpxcov iirixeipovvTa? Kal avve^aviaTafievov^ 
Bid ttjv fieOrjv oxj irdvv ^a\€7r&><? dire/CTetvav, 

T<h<? Be irepl tov YleXoirlBav ipycoBeo~Tepov 
dir^VTa to rrpayjia' Kal yap eirl vyfaovTa Kal 
Beivbv avBpa tov AeovTiBav ix^copovv, Kal KeKXei- 
crfjL€vi]v T7]v OLKiav evpov i)Brj KaBevBovTOS, Kal 
ttoXvv xpovov KOiTTOvatv ai/T0i<; vir/jKovev ovBefc. 

4 fioXis Be 7tot€ tov Oepdirovros alcrOofievov trpol- 
ovtos evBoOev Kal tov fio)(\6v dcfraipovvTOS, d/xa 
tco irpcoTov ivBovvai Kal x a ^ aal T ^ Ovpas 
ifjLTreaovTes dOpooi Kal tov oIk€tt}v dvaTpe\jfavT€$ 
iirl tov OdXa/iov cop/i^aav. 6 Be AeovTtBa? avTco 
TeKpiaip6fjievo<; tco ktvtto) Kal Bpo/ico to yiyvb- 
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Wherefore tliese words of li is are a current proverb 
to this day among the Greeks. 

XI. Now that the fitting time for their under- 
taking seemed to have come, they sallied forth in 
two bands ; one, under the lead of Pelopidas and 
Damocleidas, against Leontidas and Hypates, who 
lived near together ; the other against Archias and 
Philip, under Charon and Melon, who had put on 
women's apparel over their breastplates, and wore 
thick garlands of pine and fir which shaded their 
faces. For this reason, when they stood at the door 
of the banquet-room, at first the company shouted 
and clapped their hands, supposing that the women 
whom they had long been expecting were come. 
But then, after surveying the banquet and carefully 
marking each of the reclining guests, the visitors 
drew their swords, and rushing through the midst of 
the tables at Archias and Philip, revealed who they 
were. A few of the guests were persuaded by 
Phillidas to remain quiet, but the rest, who, with the 
polemarchs, offered resistance and tried to defend 
themselves, were dispatched without any trouble, 
since they were drunk. 

Pelopidas and his party, however, were confronted 
with a harder task ; for Leontidas, against whom 
they were going, was a sober and formidable man, 
and they found his house closed, since he had already 
gone to bed. For a long time no one answered their 
knocking, but at last the attendant heard them and 
came out and drew back the bolt. As soon as the 
door yielded and gave way, they rushed in together, 
overturned the servant, and hastened towards the 
bed-chamber. But Leontidas, conjecturing what was 
happening by the very noise and trampling, rose from 
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5 fievov, eaudaaTO \x\v to iyyeipLhiov e^avaaras, 
eXaOe he avrov tearaPaXeiv ra Xvyya teal hid 
<tkotov<; avTOvs eavTOis irepnreTel^ Troirjaai rov<> 
dvhpas. ev he (pearl ttoXXo) teaOopwfievos, vTnjvTa 

Ta? 0vpa$ avTol? tov OaXdfiov, teal tov 
TTpoyrov elcriovra K.r}<pto-6ho)pov iraia^a^ teare- 
/3a\e. TrecrovTO? he tovtov hevrepw avveirXeteeTO 
tw YleXorrlha* teal rrjv pbdyrjv yaXeiri^v iirolei teal 
hvaepyov 7) crrevoTi]^ twv Ovptav teal feeifievos 

6 ejLnro&obv rjhrj vetephs 6 Kr/^icrohcopo*;. i/epaTijae 

h* ovv 6 HeXoTrihas, teal teaTepyaad/Aevos tov 2 
AeovTihav iiri top ^ttut^v ev6v<; eyo>pei /ncra 
twv avv auT&i. teal irapeickireaov p.ev et<? rrjv 
oltetav opLOLCtx;, alaOofievov he ra^ew? teal teaTa- 
<f>vy6vra 7rpo? tovs yeirovas, ete irohoyv ht(j>%avTe<s 
etXov teat Bie<f)0eipav. 

XII. Aiairpa^d/Jievoi, he ravia teal to£<? rrepl 
^leXteva crvfifBaXovTes e7re/jL\]rav ftev et\ % t^v 
*KTTifcrjv iirl tol><? v-noXeXeifxfJLevovs eteel r&v 
(pvydScov, etedXovv he tov$ ttoXItci*; eirl rrjv eXev- 
QeplaVy teal tou? irpocribvTas CiirXitpVy d<j)atpovvTes 
diro tcov cttocov rd 77 epiteet/ieva atevXa, koi tcl 
irepl tt)V oiteiav ipyaaTijpta hopv^owv teal p,ayai- 

2 poirotcov dvapprjyvvvTe*;. r\teov he f$or)QovvTes 
avTOis fi€Ta tcov 07tXq)v ol 7T€pl ^irafieivdivhav 
teat Topylhav, avveiXo^bre^ ovk oXlyovs to>v vewv 
teal to)v TTpeafivTepoiv tov<; f3eXTto~TOV<;. rj he 
7rbXis riht] fiev di/€7TT0t]T0 7rd(ra f teal ttoXvs dopv- 
/3o<? rjv teal (f>a)Ta irepl ra? oltelas teal htahpopal 
7rp09 dXXijXovs, ovttw he o~vv€io~T?)te€L to TrXrjOos, 
dXX' eKTreTrXTjyfxevot 7rpo<? tcl yivofieva teal aa<p€S 

3 ovhev elhoTes rj/iepav irepte/ievov. o9ev dfxaprelv ol 
Ttbi; Aateehat/jLOirltov dpxovres eho^av ev6v<; ovk €7Tt- 
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bed and drew his dagger, but he forgot to over- 
throw the lamps and make the men fall foul of one 
another in the darkness. On the contrary, exposed 
to view by an abundance of light, he went to meet 
them at the door of his chamber, and struck down 
the first one that entered, Cephisodorus. When this 
assailant had fallen, he engaged Pelopidas next; and 
their conflict was rendered troublesome and difficult 
by the narrowness of the door and by Cephisodorus, 
whose body, now dead, lay in their way. But at last 
Pelopidas prevailed, and after dispatching Lcontidas, 
he and his followers went at once to attack Hypatcs. 
They broke into his house as they had done into the 
other, but he promptly perceived their design and 
fled for refuge to his neighbours. Thither they 
closely followed him, and caught him, and slew him. 

XII., These things accomplished, they joined 
Melon's party, and sent into Attica for the exiles they 
had left there. 1 They also summoned the citizens to 
fight for their freedom, and armed those who came, 
taking from the porticos the spoils suspended there, 
and breaking open the neighbouring workshops of 
spear-makers and sword-makers. Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas also came to their aid with an armed fol- 
lowing, composed of many young men and the best 
of the older men. And now the city was all in a 
flutter of excitement, there was much noise, the 
houses had lights in them, and there was running to 
and fro. The people, however, did not yet assemble ; 
they were terrified at what was going on, and had 
no clear knowledge of it, and were waiting for day. 
Wherefore the Spartan commanders were thought to 
have made a mistake in not attacking and engaging 



1 Cf. chapter viii 1. 
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hpafiovTes ovhe avpfSaXovTESi avTri /lev r) (ppovpa 
irepl %i\lov 9 irevraKoalov^ 6Vt€?, e/c he t?)? 7ro\e(w? 
717)0? avrovs TtoWfov avfTpe^ovrcoVy dWa ttjv 
ftorjv /cal ra irvpd /cal rov oyXov %copovvTa 1 
iravraj(oOev Trokvv (f>o/37] Sevres r^avya^ov, avrr)v 
4 ttjv Kahfielav KaTe^ovre^. dfxa he rjfxepq irap- 
rjcrav fxev e/c r?/9 *Atti/ct)<; ol cf>vydhe<; aurXtcrfiipOL, 
avvrjOpoiGTO he eh ttjv e/c/cXrjcrlav 6 hr)fio<;. 
elarjyov Be tovs irepl JleXoirthav ' Eirapieivcovhas 
/cal Topylhas viro tcov lepecov Trepie^ofievovs 
(jTepLfiara irporeivovjcjv /cal irapa/caXovprcov tovs 
iroklras rf} irarpthi /cal Tot? Oeols ftorjOelv. tj S' 
i/c/cXrjala bpOr) irpbs rijp o\friv fxera /cporov /cal 
/3orj<> i^avearrjy heyo fievcov to 1)9 avhpas &>9 
evepyeras teal awTrjpas, 

XIIT. 'E/c he rovrov ^oicordpyrj^ alpeOels fxeia 
MeAa)i>09 /cal Hdpcovos 6 TTeXo7rtSa9 evOvs dire- 
T€L%L%e ttjv d/cpoiro\iv /cat Trpoaf3o\a<; eirotelro 
iravTayodev^ e^eXelv airovhd^oov tovs Aa/cehaifjio- 
viovs /cal rr)v Kahpuelav iXevdepcoaai irplv e/c 

2 %7rdpTT}<; crrparbv eireXOeiv. /cal irapa toctovtov 
e<f)0aaev dcjiels viroairovhovs tov$ avhpas ocrov 
ev Meyapot9 ovcriv avrols diravr^aai KXeopb- 
ftporov eirl ra9 ®r}fta<; ekavvovra fierd fieydXrjs 
hvvdfiew*;. ol he ^TrapriaTai, rpiwv dp/jLocncov 
yevofievwv ev (drjfiais, ' H paririhav pkv /cat "Ap- 
fcicrcrov diretcreivav /cpLvavres, 0 he Tp'iTOs Avaa- 
vopihas ^prjpaat ttoXXols typLHoBeh avrbv e/c ttjs 
WeXoirovvrja ov jjLerecrrrjcre. 

3 Tavrrjv rr)v irpa^tv dperals fiev dvhpcov /cal 
/civhvvois /cal dyaxri irapairXfjaiav rfj ®pacrv- 

1 x^P°^ vra Coraes' correction of the MISS, avax^povvra, 
adopted by Bekker. 
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at once, since their garrison numbered about fifteen 
hundred men, and many ran to join them out of the 
city ; but the shouting, the fires, and the great 
throngs in motion everywhere, terrified them, and 
they kept quiet, holding the citadel itself in their 
possession. At break of day the exiles came in from 
Attica under arms, and a general assembly of the 
people was convened. Then Epaminondas and 
Gorgidas brought before it Pelopidas and his com- 
panions, surrounded by the priests, holding forth 
garlands, and calling upon the citizens to come to 
the aid of their country and their gods. And the 
assembly, at the sight, rose to its feet with shouts 
and clapping of hands, and welcomed the men as 
deliverers and benefactors. 

XIII. After this, having been elected boeotarch, 
or governor of Boeotia, together with Melon and 
Charon, Pelopidas at once blockaded the acropolis 
and assaulted it on every side, being anxious to drive 
out the Lacedaemonians and free theCadmeia before 
an army came up from Sparta. And he succeeded by so 
narrow a margin that, when the men had surrendered 
conditionally and had been allowed to depart, they 
got no further than Megara before they were met by 
Cleombrotus marching against Thebes with a great 
force. Of the three men who had been harmosts, 
or governors, in Thebes, the Spartans condemned 
and executed Herippidas and Arcissus, and the 
third, Lysanoridas, was heavily fined and forsook the 
Peloponnesus. 

This exploit, so like that of Thrasybulus in the 
valour, the perils, and the struggles of its heroes, 
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/SovXov yevofievrjv, koX /3pa/3ev9elo-av o/jlolco? vtto 
t?}<? Tv^rj^, dBeXcjyrjv ifceivrp; irpoa^ybpevov oi 
"RXXrjves. ov yap e&Ti paBLo)? erepovs elirelv o'l 
irXeiovwv eXaTTOvs Kal Swarcorepcov eprjpLOTepoL 
To\(ir) Kai hetvorrjTt fcparrjaavTes clitlol fiei^ovcov 

4 dyaOoyv raw iraTpiGi KariaTTjaav. ivSo^orepav 
Be raurr/v iirotTjaev rj fieraffoXrj twv Trpajfidrcov. 
6 yap KaraXvaas to tt)? STrdprrjq d^Lco/xa /cal 
Travaas dp")(ovra^ avTovs yr)$ t€ koX OaXdrrt)*; 
TroXe/Jo*; ef eKelvrjs eyeveTO tt}? vvktos, Iv f) 
TleXoirlBa^ ov <f>povptov, ov rel^o?, ovk dfcpoiroXiv 
KaraXa/3d)v, dXX* ei? olfciav BcoBeKaTO? tcareXdcov, 
el Bel fieracfyopa to dXi]6e<; elireiv, eXvcre Kal 
BieKoyfre toi)? BeapLovs t?}? AafceSaifiovicov t)ye~ 
fjLOvt'aSj dXvrovs /cat dppr^KTOV^ elvat hofcovvras. 

XIV. 'Eirel toLvvv arparq) pieydXoy Aafce- 
BaLpLOVLQJV 6t<? T7JV VtoioiTiav e puftaXovTcov oi 
1 KBifvaloL irepiifio/BoL yevbpevoi rr\v re avpupiaryiav 
direiTravTO tols tyrjftaiois koX tcov ftoiwria^ovToyv 
et? to hiKaaTrjpiov irapayayovres toi>? p,ev dire- 
KTeivav, rov<; 8' efyvydBevaav, rot>? Be 'xprjpbaaiv 
e^iipLioyaaVi iBo/cet Be KaK&s exeiv rd tcov <drflSaiiov 
Trpdypiara firjBevos ai/rots ftoiiOovvTOs, eiu^e p,ev 
6 TLeXoTTiBa? pcerd YopyLBov f3oicoTap-)((bv, eirt- 
ftovXevovres Be avytcpovaai itclXiv toi)? AOrj- 
vaLovs toi? Aa/ceBaipLovtois roiovBe ti pbriyav&VTai. 

2 S^oS/wa?, dvrjp ^TrapTiaTr}?, evBoKipbo? puev iv 
Tot? TToXepLifcols Kal XafJLTrpos, virofcovcfyos Be ri)v 
yvcopajv Kal xevcbv eXTTiBayv Kal <fiiXoTipLia<; avoir)- 
tov /xe<xTO?, direXel^Orj irepl SeaTrid^ pera Bvvd- 
pLecos toi>? d$iG7ap.evov<; tcov fyrjftaLcov Be%eo-9ai 
Kal ftorjOelv. irphs tovtov vixoirepirovcnv ol ire pi 
tov UeXoTTiBav IhLa eparopov riva twv cfytXcov, 
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and, like that, crowned with success by fortune, the 
Greeks were wont to call a sister to it. For it is not 
easy to mention other cases where men so few in 
number and so destitute have overcome enemies so 
much more numerous and powerful by the exercise 
of courage and sagacity, and have thereby become 
the authors of so great blessings for their countries. 
And yet the subsequent change in the political 
situation made this exploit the more glorious. For 
the war which broke down the pretensions of Sparta 
and put an end to her supremacy by land and sea, 
began from that night, in which Pelopidas, not by 
surprising any fort or castle or citadel, but by coming 
back into a private house with eleven others, loosed 
and broke in pieces, if the truth may be expressed in 
a metaphor, the fetters of the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy, which were thought indissoluble and not 
to be broken. 

XIV. The Lacedaemonians now invaded Boeotia 
with a large army, and the Athenians, having become 
fearful, renounced their alliance with the Thebans, 
and prosecuting those in their city who favoured the 
Boeotian cause, put some of them to death, banished 
others, and others still they fined, so that the The- 
bans seemed to be in a desperate case with none to 
aid them. But Pelopidas and Gorgias, who were 
boeotarchs, plotted to embroil the Athenians again 
with the Lacedaemonians, and devised the following 
scheme. Sphodrias, a Spartan, who had a splendid 
reputation as a soldier, but was rather weak, in 
judgement and full of vain hopes and senseless am- 
bition, had been left at Thespiae with an armed force 
to receive and succour the renegade Thebans. To 
this man Pelopidas and Gorgidas privately sent one 
of their friends who was a merchant, with money, 
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XpijfAara Kopl^ovTa teal \6yovs, ot tgjv xptlpdrcov 
fiaXKov dv€7T€icrav avrbv <w? xph TrpayfxaTwv 
a^aaOat jneydXcov teat rov Ueipcua /caTaXafieiv, 

CL7TpO(T hotCTJTOV €7T LIT €(T OVT CL [17} <f>v\ctTTO fi€ VO L<? T0£9 

3 AdrjvatOL?' Aatcehaifiovioi*; re yap ovhev ovto)S 
eaeaOai xexaptafxivov a>9 \afteiv ra? 'A#>/W9, 
®r)/3aiou<; re xaXeircos e'xovTas avrois teal TTpo- 

SoTCtS VOfJLl^OVTCtS OV/C €7Tt^07]6 *t)<T€lV. TfXo? he 

avfiireia6e\<i 6 2<£oS/)ta? tcai tovs arparcclyra^ 
avctkaft(i>v s pv/ctcx; et9 tijv 'Atti/ctjv ivefiaXe, teal 
pexpt [lev J E\€vaivo<; TrporjXOev, i/cel he ro)v 
arpartcdrcov aTrohecXiaaavrcov (fiavepbs yevofievos, 
teal avvTapdgas ov <fiav\ov ovhe pdhtov toZ? 
Xirapridrai^ iroXefiov, dvexdpTjcrev eh Secnrtd^. 

XV. Etc tovtov ttuXiv TrpoOvfiorara 'Affyvaioi 
TOi9 ®?7/3a/o£? avvefidxovv, teal r?}? OaXdrrrj^ 
avTekafJifidvovTo, tcai irepuovre^ ehexovro teal 
TTpoarjyovro tov<> dTroarartKco^ tcop 'EWijvow 
e^oi^Ta?. oi he ®r)ftaloi /cad' clvtovs ev rfj 
Rotcorca avfJiifKeKOfJLevoL toa? Aatcehai/xovlois etcd- 
crrore, teal fiaxdfievoL f^dxet^ avrds jiev ov fxeyd- 
Xa9, fieydXrjv he rrjv fieXejrjv e^oucra? teal ri]V 

2 aatcrjenvy e^eppcTrt^ovro rots 6vfioZ<; /ecu hteiro- 
vovvto toi$ (TGyfiacTiVy epLireiplav cifia rfj avvrjOeia 
teal <f>p6vr)p,a 7T poa\ajLL/3dvovT€S etc tcop dycovcov. 

hlb KCLL <f)Ct(TlV * AvTCtkKthaV TOP ^7T UpTldr^V , G09 

y AyrjGikaos eiravrfkOev etc Boicdticzs reTpco/xevo^, 
el-new 77/509 clvtqv /caXa hihacrtcaXia irapd 

^drf^aiodv aTroXa/ji^dvei^, firf IBovXofievov^ avrovq 

3 iroXefielv teal fidxeadai hihdgas" rjv he a>9 
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and, what proved more persuasive than money with 
Sphodrias, this advice. He ought to put his hand 
to a large enterprise and seize the Piraeus, attacking 
it unexpectedly when the Athenians were off their 
guard ; for nothing would gratify the Lacedae- 
monians so much as the capture of Athens,, and the 
Thebans, who were now angry with the Athenians 
and held them to be traitors, would give them no 
aid. Sphodrias was finally persuaded, and taking his 
soldiers, invaded Attica by night. He advanced as 
far as Eleusis, but there the hearts of his soldiers 
failed them and his design was exposed, and after 
having thus stirred up a serious and difficult war 
against the Spartans, he withdrew to Thespiae. 1 

XV. After this, the Athenians with the greatest 
eagerness renewed their alliance with the Thebans, 
and began hostile operations against Sparta by sea, 
sailing about and inviting and receiving the alle- 
giance of those Greeks who were inclined to revolt. 
The Thebans, too, by always engaging singly in 
Boeotia with the Lacedaemonians, and by fighting- 
battles which, though not important in themselves, 
nevertheless afforded them much practice and train- 
ing, had their spirits roused and their bodies 
thoroughly inured to hardships, and gained expe- 
rience and courage from their constant struggles. 
For this reason Antalcidas the Spartan, we are told, 
when Agesilatis came back from Boeotia with a 
wound, said to him : " Indeed, this is a fine tuition-fee 
which thou art getting from the Thebans, for teach- 
ing them how to war and fight when they did not 
wish to do it." 2 But, to tell the truth, it was not 

1 The attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus is more fully 
described in the Agesilaiis, xxiv. 3-6. 
* Cf. the Agesilaiis, xxvi. 2. 
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d\i]0co<; Si8d(TKa\o<s ovk * AyrjalXaos, dXX' ot crvv 
Kaipcp teal fierd Xoyiofiov tou? 0^/3atou<? wairep 
GKvXafcas i/jL7relpco<; tt pocrf3dXXovT€<; T019 iroXe- 
fiiois, elra yevcxapLevovs viK-q^ kclI (ppov/jpLaro? 
da<f>aXu)<; dirdyovres* aiv /xeyiarrfv B6£av eiy^ev 
6 TleXoTriBas. d<fi rj<; yap etXovro irpw-xov i)ye- 
piova rd)v o7t\ol>v, ouk ill av a avi o tcaO etCCKTTOV 
ivtavTov dpyovTGL ^eipoTovovvre^, dXX* rj top 
iepbv \6xov dycov ?; rd irXelaTa /3oLcorapxa>v 

4 *Ryivovro fiev ovv teal irepl FLXaraia? kcu 
(deaiTta? rfrrat real (pvyal twv AaiceBatpLOvtrov, 
07rov kclI <f>oi/3lBas 6 tt)v K.aBfieiav Kcna\a/3d>v 
direOave, 7roXXov$ Be tcai 77756? Tavdypa rpe- 
tydp,€VO<; avToyv teal YiavQoiBav rbv appboo-rrju 
dveiXev. dW* ovtoi p,ev ol dyuives coairep tovs 
KpaTOVi'Tas et9 (ppovrjfJicc kcli 6dpao<s irporjyov, 
olJtoj? tcov r)<j<Jtofiiv(JdV ov iravidivaaiv IBovXovvto 

5 TTjv yvoypLTjv ov yap i/c irapard^ew i]aav obBe. 
fid^V^ £pL(pavr} Kardcnao-Lv e^ovat^ ical vo/jll/jlov, 
ifchpofJLd<s Be 7r poo icaipovs TtOifievoi, teal (pvyas 77 
Btdo^eis iirL^eLpovvTe^ auTot? /cal avpurXeKOjJLevoL 
fcarcopdovv. 

XVI. 'O Be irepl Teyvpas rpbirov rtvd tov 
Aevfcrptfcov npodyop yevofievo*; fieyav i)pe Bogy rbv 
UeXoirLBav, ovre 777)69 fcaTopdwpia T0Z9 avarpa- 

TTjyOLS d/JL<j)La/3i]T7](TLV OVje TTJ? ?/TT??9 IT pb^aCF IV 

T0Z9 TToXepLLOis dTToXnrdov. rfj yap \)pxop-eviwv 
TroXei xa *£<7rapTiaTu>v eXo/nevr) teal Bvo BeBeyfxevrj 
fiopa<s avTcov virep da^aXeia^ eire^ovXeve fiev 
2 del real 7rape<pvXaTTe /eatpov, a>9 Be tf/covae roi<; 
(j)povpoU et9 tt]v Ao/cpiBa yeyevrjaBai aipaieiav 
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Agesilaiis who was their teacher, but those leaders 
of theirs who, at the right time and place, gave the 
Thebans, like young dogs in training, experience in 
attacking their enemies, and then, when they had 
got a taste of victory and its ardours, brought them 
safely off ; and of these leaders Pelopidas was in 
greatest esteem. For after his countrymen had once 
chosen him their leader in arms, there was not a 
single year when they did not elect him to office, 
but either as leader of the sacred band, or, for the 
most part, as boeotarch, he continued active until 
his death. 

Well, then, at Plataea the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated and put to night, and at Thespiae, where, 
too, Phoebidas, who had seized the Cadmeia, was 
slain ; and at Tanagra a large body of them was 
routed and Panthoidas the harmost was killed. But 
these combats, though they gave ardour and boldness 
to the victors, did not altogether break the spirits of 
the vanquished ; for they were not pitched battles, 
nor was the fighting in open and regular array, but 
it was by making well-timed sallies, and by either 
retreating before the enemy or by pursuing and 
coming to close quarters with them that the Thebans 
won their successes. 

XVI. But the conflict at Tegyra, which was a sort 
of prelude to that at Leuctra, raised high the repu- 
tation of Pelopidas ; for it afforded his fellow com- 
manders no rival claim in its success, and his enemies 
no excuse for their defeat. Against the city of 
Orchomenus, which had chosen the side of the 
Spartans and received two divisions of them for its 
protection, he was ever laying plans and watching 
his opportunity, and when he heard that its garrison 
had made an expedition into Locris, he hoped to find 
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iXirtaa^ epiifiov alprjcreiv tov ^Op^ofievov icrrpd- 
t€vg€v, £X<£>v fieO 1 kavTov tov iepbv Xo^ov nai 
tcjv LTTrricov ov ttoXXovs. inel Be. Trpbs ttjv ttoXiv 
Trpoaayaycov evpev tf/covaav etc ^irdpTr]^ BtaBoyr]V 
tt}<? <f>povpa$, dir^yev oirtaa) to arpdrev^ia irdXtv 
8td Teyvpcov, fj fiovj] fidcrifiov 7)v /cvkXq) irapd 

3 TTjv vTTcopeiav ttjv yap Bta ptecrov Tracrav 6 MeXa? 

TTOTCL/JLOS 6v6v<; i/C 7TY)yO)V eXrj TtXcOTO. KCU 

Biacnreipofievos diropov iirolei. 
Mi/cpbv Be vtto ia eXr] vecbs eartv 1 Air6XXo)vo<; 
Teyvpatov teat fxavretov itcXeXeififjievov ov ixdw 
ttoXvv xpovov, d\X' &XP L T ^ )U M^St/cwi' i]fc/ia%e, 
ttjv 7rpo<f)7]Teiav 'E^e/e^aTOU? eypvTOS, evravOa 
ptvOoXoyovat tov 6eov yeveaOar /cat to fiev ttXtj- 
alov opo<; A77X09 /caXetTat, /cat 77-^09 avTo /caTa- 

4 Xrjyovaiv at tov MeXa^o? Bta*)(ycr€t<;, OTrtaoy Be 
tov vaov Bvo prjyvvvTat wrjyal yXv/cvTrjTt /cat 
irXrjOet /cat ^v\poTi]i 1 Oav/iaaTOv vdfiaTOS, Sv 
to ptev <Potvi/ca, to Be J JLXatav a^pt vvv ovoptd- 
^opuev, ov (jyvTcov pteTa^v Bvelv, dXXa petOpoyv t?5? 
Oeov Xo^eu#e/cr??9. /cat yap to Ut&ov iyyvs, 
b'Oev avTrjV dvaTTTorjOrjvat 7rpo<fiavevTO<; i£at<f)V7)<; 
/cdirpov Xeyovat, real to, irept UvOcova /cal Titvov 
oycravTO)^ ol Toirot ttj yeveaet tov deov crvvot/cet- 

5 overt, tcl yap irXetaTa irapaXetrrw tcov Te/cptrj- 
plo)V ov yap iv T019 i/c pteTa/3oXrj$ dQavaTois 
yevopevots yewrjTOts 6 irdTptos X0709 tov Oebv 
tovtov airoXetirei Batp,oaiv 3 wcrirep 'Hpa/cXea /cat 
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the city without defenders, and marched against it, 
having with him the sacred band and a few horse- 
men. But when, on approaching the city, he found 
that its garrison had been replaced with other troops 
from Sparta, he led his army back again through the 
district of Tegyra, that being the only way by which 
he could make a circuit along the foot of the moun- 
tains. For all the intervening plain was made im- 
passable by the river Melas, which no sooner begins 
to Mow than it spreads itself out into navigable 
marshes and lakes, 

A little below the marshes stands the temple of 
Apollo Tegyraeus ; with an oracle which had not been 
long abandoned, but was nourishing down to the 
Persian wars, when Echecrates was prophet-priest. 
Here, according to the story, the god was born ; and 
the neighbouring mountain is called Delos, and at its 
base the river Melas ceases to be spread out, and 
behind the temple two springs burst forth with a 
wonderful flow of sweet, copious, and cool water. 
One of these we call Palm, the other Olive, to the 
present day, for it was not between two trees, 1 but 
between two fountains, that the goddess Leto was 
delivered of her children. Moreover, the Ptoum 2 is 
near, from which, it is said, a boar suddenly came 
forth and frightened the goddess, and in like manner 
the stories of the Pytiion 3 and of Tityus 3 are asso- 
ciated with the birth of Apollo in this locality. Most 
of the proofs, however, I shall pass over ; for my 
native tradition removes this god from among those 
deities who were changed from mortals into im- 

1 Aa in the Delian story of the birth of Apollo and Artemis. 

2 A mountain at the south-eastern side of Lake Copais, on 
which was a celebrated sanctuary of Apollo. 

3 A dragon and a giant, who were slain by Apollo and 
Artemis. 
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Atovvaop, ire pbera/SoXrjs apery to dvrjrov teal 
iraOrjrov dirofiaXovras, dXXa rcov diSicov teal 
dyevvijrcov els iariv, el Bel TOi9 vtto rwv (f>povip,co- 
rdrcov teal iraXaiordro^v Xeyopevois retepuaipeaOat 
irepl rcov ttjXlkovtcdv. 

XVII. E19 $* ovv Teyvpas oi Qrjftaloi tear a 
rov avrov %p6vov etc rrjs 'Opxop^evias dirtovres 
teal oi AateeBaipovioi crvveiriirrov t ef ivavrlas 
avrols ite rijs AotepiBos dva&vyvvvres- cos Be 
irpcorov cofyOrjaav ra crreva BietejBdXXovres, teat 
ris elire rm YieXoirlha irpoaBpapLOJV " ^EpLTreirrco- 
teapev els rovs iroXepiiovs" " Tt pidXXov" elirev, 

2 " r) els rjpids i/celvoi;** teal r?)v fiev linrov evdvs 
iraaav eteeXevae irapeXavveiv air* ovpds ods irpo- 
€p/3aXovaav, avrbs Be rovs oirXnas rpiateocriovs 
ovras eh oXiyov avvrjyayev, eXirL^oyv teaO* b 
irpoa/3dXot pbdXiara Biateo^eiv virep/3dXXovras 
irXtjOei rovs iroXepiovs* rjcrav Be Bvo puopai 
KateeBaipboviwv, rrjv Be puopav "E<£o/)09 puev dvBpas 
eivai irevrateooiovs fyrjcrl, KaXXiaOevtjs B* ewra- 
teoaiovs, dXXoi Be rives evafeoaiovs, cov UoXvftios 

3 ian. teal Oappovvres oi iroXepapxpi rcov %irap- 
riarcov TopyoXecov teal ®eoirop,iros coppurjerav eirt 
rovs tyri/Baiovs. yevopuevris Be 770)9 pudXiara rrjs 
eefioBov tear avrovs rovs dpypvras air dp(f>orepcov 
puera Ovfiov teal fiias, irpcorov ptev oi iroXepLapxoi 
rcov KateeBaipovicov rco YleXoiriBa avppd^avres 

4 eirecrov eireira rcov ire pi eteelvovs iraiopevcov teal 
diroOvrjCTKovrcov dirav eh <f)6/3ov tearearrj to 
o~rpdrevp,a, teal Steele piv eV dpcporepa rols 
%7}f3aioi<i, cos hieteireceiv els rovpurpoaOev teai 
BieteBvvai ffovXopevois, eirel Be rrjv BeBopbevqv 6 
UeXoiriBas rjyelro irpbs rovs cr wear cor as teal 
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mortals, like Heracles and Dionysus, wliose virtues 
enabled them to cast off mortality and suffering; but 
he is one of those deities who are unbegotten and 
eternal, if we may judge by what the most ancient 
and wisest men have said on such matters. 

XVII. So, then, as the Thebans entered the dis- 
trict of Tegyra on their way back from Orchomenus, 
the Lacedaemonians also entered it at the same 
time, returning in the opposite direction from Locris, 
and met them. As soon as they were seen marching 
through the narrow pass, some one ran up to Pelo- 
pidas and said : " We have fallen into our enemies' 
hands!" "Why any more," said he, "than they 
into ours?" Then he at once ordered all his horse- 
men to ride up from the rear in order to charge, 
while he himself put his men-at-arms, three hundred 
in number, into close array, expecting that wherever 
they charged he would be most likely to cut his way 
through the enemy, who outnumbered him. Now, 
there were two divisions of the Lacedaemonians, the 
division consisting of five hundred men, according to 
Ephorus, of seven hundred, according to Callisthenes, 
of nine hundred, according to certain other writers, 
among whom is Polybius. Confident of victory, the 
polemarchs of the Spartans, Gorgoleon and Theo- 
pompus, advanced against the Thebans. The onset 
being made on both sides particularly where the 
commanders themselves stood, in the first place, the 
Lacedaemonian polemarchs clashed with Pelopidas 
and fell ; then, when those about them were being 
wounded and slain, their whole army was seized with 
fear and opened up a lane for the Thebans, imagining 
that they wished to force their way through to the 
opposite side and get away. But Pelopidas used the 
path thus opened to lead his men against those of 
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hie^rjei (frovevcov, ovtq> 7raWe? TTporpoTrahrjv 
€<f>evyov. iyevero Se ovk eVl iroXvv rbirov ?} 
Stcofi?* i<f)o/3ovvTO yap iyyvs dvra<; oi ©tj/Scuoa 
rovs 'Op%OfjL€VLov<; teal rrjv BiaSoxv v T ™ v Aa/ce- 

5 haifiovLtov. oaov Se VLtcrjcrai Kara Kpdro? /cat 
hegeXOelv Sia iravTo^ 7)o~o~oofjL€vov tov (nparev- 
yxaro?, i^e^LclcravTO' teal <TTi)<xavT€<; Tpoiraiov 
Kal vetcpovs <jKvXevo~avTe<; dpex^pr/crap eV oikov 
fieya fypovovvTes. iv yap togovtois, a>9 eouce, 
iroX€/Jioi<; * EXXtjvikoU teal ffapffapiKOLS Trpoiepov 
ouSeirore KaKehatfiovLOi TrXeLove<; oi/tc? iXar- 
tovwv €KpaTi]0iicrav t dXX y ouSe laoi 7Tpb<; taovs 

6 €K 7rapaTalj€<D<; <7V/j,/3aXovT€s, oOev rjaav avv- 
TTOGTaTOi rd fypovrjfJLaTa, teal rfj &6%r) tca-ra- 
7rXr)7T 6 fievo t rovs dvT lt aTTo pb&vov^ , ovhe avroix; 
d^iovvra? cltt l<tt]<; hvvdjxe^ to icrov fyepeaOai 
^TrapTiaTais, ek %eZ/?a9 avvear^aav^ efcelvr) Se 
rj fia^r) 7rpa)Ti] Kal rovs a\Xov<; ihiha^ev f/ E\- 
Xrjvas a>? ovx o Evpcoras ov& 6 fiera^v Ba/5i5/ca? 
Kal Kva/ciojvos to7T09 avhpas eicfyepei /xa^Ta? 
/ecu iroXefiiKOvs, dXXa Trap* 0I9 av alvxvvzaQai 
tcl aicrXP a Kai T0 ^f x ^ v €7r ^ T °k Ka ^>°ft iOeXovre^ 
iyyhcovrat vkoi Kal toi)<? y}r6yov<; to>v Kivhvvwv 
fiaXXov fyevyovTes, ovtol (pofieptoraroi rots ivav- 
Ttof<? ciaL 

XVIII. Tbv S' iepbv \o%oi>, ok c/>a«n, o-vverd- 
%aro Vopylha^; 7rpa)T0<; e£ dvSptov iiriXeKTtov 
TpiaKO<Jio>v> oh 7t6Xl<; daKrjcriv Kal Siairav iv 
rrj KaS/xeia arparoirehevofzevo^ irapeix e > KaL ^ 
rov6" 6 €K 7roXe&><? \o%09 €Ka\ovvTO' ra? yap 
aKpoTToXeis imetKm oi Tore iroXet^ wvopafyw. 
evioi he (paaiv ipacncov Kal ipa)fi€i>(Dv yeviaOai 
2 to av<TTi]fia toOto. Kal Ylafifikvovs dixop.vi)yiO- 
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the enemy who still held together, and slew them as 
he went along, so that finally all turned and fled. 
The pursuit, however, was carried but a little way, 
for the Thebans feared the Orchomenians, who were 
near, and the relief force from Sparta. They had 
succeeded, however, in conquering their enemy out- 
right and forcing their way victoriously through his 
whole army ; so they erected a trophy, spoiled the 
dead, and retired homewards in high spirits. For in 
all their wars with Greeks and Barbarians, as it 
would seem, never before had Lacedaemonians in 
superior numbers been overpowered by an inferior 
force, nor, indeed, in a pitched battle where the 
forces were evenly matched. Hence they were of 
an irresistible courage, and when they came to close 
quarters their very reputation sufficed to terrify their 
opponents, who also, on their part, thought them- 
selves no match for Spartans Avith an equal force. 
But this battle first taught the other Greeks also 
that it was not the Eurotas, nor the region between 
Babyce 1 and Cnacion, 1 which alone produced warlike 
fighting men, but that wheresoever young men are 
prone to be ashamed of baseness and courageous in 
a noble cause, shunning disgrace more than danger, 
these are most formidable to their foes. 

XVIII. The sacred band, we are told, was first 
formed by Gorgidas, of three hundred chosen men, 
to whom the city furnished exercise and maintenance, 
and who encamped in the Cadmeia ; for which reason, 
too, they were called the city band ; for citadels in 
those days were properly called cities. But some say 
that this band was composed of lovers and beloved. 
And a pleasantry of Pammenes is cited, in which 

1 Frobably names of small tributaries of the Eurotas near 
Sparta. Cf. the Lycurgxts, vi. 1-3. 
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v€V€tcll tl /juerd Traihtds eiprj /jlcvov ov yap efyrj 
TCLKTiKov elvai tov O/ji^pov Necro^a tceXevovTa 
Kara <pvXa Ka\ (pprjTpas o-vXXo^L^eaOai toijs 
"JLXXrjvas, 

f H? <j)p7]Tp7] <ppi']Tpr}<})Lv apqyy, <f>vXa Be (fyvXois, 

Beov epaary)v irap ipd>p.evov rdrreiv. (pvXeTa? 
fxev yap <j>vXeT(x)v fcal (fipdropas <j)par6pa)V ov 
ttoXvv \6yov e^eiv iv to?9 Betvols, to S' i£ epo)- 
tik7]<; (f>iXla<; ovvr\pp,oa p.evov ar2(f)o<; dBidXvTov 
elvai teal dppiiKiov, orav ol fiev dyairayvTes tovs 
ipwfjievovs, ol Be alayyvoyievoi tovs epaivras 

3 €/jLp,€VG)cri Ten? Betvol? birep dXXrjXayv. kol tovto 
Oavfiao-rbv ovtc ecniv y el'ye B?) /cat fjurj nrapovra^ 
alBovvrac jxaXXov erepoov irapovTwv, &)? erceivos 
6 tov iroXefiiov KeLfxevov avrbv €7ria<f)dTTeLv 
/jleXXovtos Beofievos fcal dvrij3oX(bv hid tov crrep- 
vov Bielvat to £i<£o9. " f/ 07r&)9," e^V* " fit] p-€ 
verepbv 6 ip(Ofi€vo<; opcov Kara vcotov rerpoj/jLevov 

4 aicr~)(yv9f)" Xeyerai Be /cal tov ^loXecav tov 'Hpa- 
fcXeovs ipcofievov ovra KOtvcovelv tcov dOXoiv tca\ 
Trapao-TTL^etv. y ApicrTOTeXr}s Be /cal naff* avrbv 
€Tt (frr/alv eirl tov Td(f)OV tov 'IoXeeo Ta9 tcara- 
TriGTcocreis iroielcrOai rov? epcofiivovs fcal rovs 
ipaaTas. €lko<$ ovv teal tov Xoy^ov tepov ixpocra- 
yopeveaOai, /ca06ri koX IlXaTcov evOeov <filXov 

5 tov epacTTTjv irpoaetTre, Xeyerai Be Biafxelvai 
p>€XP l T? ? ? * v Xatpayveia fid)(V^ dy]TTr)TOV 6)9 Be 
fiera Ti]v fid^fv etyoptov tous ve/cpov^ 6 <pLXi7T7ro<; 
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he said that Homer's Nestor was no tactician when 
he urged the Greeks to form in companies by clans 
and tribes, 

"That clan might give assistance unto clan, and 
tribes to tribes/' 1 

since he should have stationed lover by beloved. 
For tribesmen and clansmen make little account of 
tribesmen and clansmen in times of danger; whereas, 
a band that is held together by the friendship 
between lovers is indissoluble and not to be broken, 
since the lovers are ashamed to play the coward 
before their beloved, and the beloved before their 
lovers, and both stand firm in danger to protect each 
other. Nor is this a wonder, since men have more 
regard for their lovers even when absent than for 
others who are present, as was true of him who, 
when his enemy was about to slay him where he lay, 
earnestly besought him to run his sword through his 
breast, "in order," as he said, "that my beloved 
may not have to blush at sight of my body with 
a wound in the back." It is related, too_, that lolaiis, 
who shared the labours of Heracles and fought by 
his side, was beloved of him. And Aristotle says 2 
that even down to his day the tomb of lolaiis was 
a place where lovers and beloved plighted mutual 
faith. It was natural, then, that the band should 
also be called sacred, because even Plato calls the 
lover a friend "inspired of God." 3 It is said, more- 
over, that the band was never beaten, until the 
battle of Chaeroneia; 4 and when, after the battle, 
Philip was surveying the dead, and stopped at the 

1 Iliad, ii. 363. Cf. Morals, p. 761 b. 

2 Fragment 97 (Rose). Cf. Morals, p. 761 d. 

3 SyjJipomtm, p. 17U a. 4 338 b.c. 
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ecrrrj Kara tovto to yospiov iv c5 <jvverv^x ave 
Ketadat rovs rptaKoatovs, ivavrlovs dTrrjvTrjfcoras 
reels aaptaats drravras iv rots SirXots kcu fxer 
dXXrjXojv dvafiefjuyptevovs, davfidaavra /cal irvOo- 
jievov cos 6 tcov epaarcov koX tcov ipcD^ievcov ovros 
eirj Xo^o<?, Baicpvaat /cat et-rretv " 'AttoXoivto 
Ka/coos oi tovtovs rt irotelv rj iracrx eiv aiaxpbv 
VTrovoovvres" 

XIX. f/ 0\oj9 Be rr)s Trepl rovs ipaards gvvk}- 
Qetas ovx> &arrep oi Trotrjral Xeyovat, <dr)/3atots 
to Aatov irdOos apx*) v 7rapecrx ev > 0L vo^o- 

Oerat to <f>vaet OvptoetBes avrcov teal d/cparov 
dvtevai /cat dvvypatvetv evdvs e/c iratBwv fiovXo- 
ptevot, iroXvv fiev dve\xt%avro teal o"ttov8t} /cat 
TraiBta -it day rbv avXov, els riptrjv kol rrpoeBptav 
dyovres, Xapurpov Be rbv epcora rats iraXatar pais 
eveOpe^ravTOy avy/cepavvvvres id rj@V tcov vecov. 

2 opffcos Be irpbs tovto koX rr)v e£ "Apeoos /cat 
'AcfrpoBtrrjs yeyovevat Xeyoptevrjv Oeov rf] TroXet 
avvojKeiojaav, cos, oitov to /jLaxV TifC0V KaL ^oXe- 
fXLKov fidXiara tw pterexovrt iretOovs /cat x a P lT ™ v 
6/jLtXeT /cat avveartv, eis rrjv ept}ieXeardry]v /cat 
tcoGfiHOT drr)v iroXtretav Bi apptovtas /cadiora- 
ptevoov diravTCOV. 

3 Tov ovv iepbv Xoxov rovrov 6 ptev TopytBas 
Btatpcov eh Ta -n poor a %vya kol trap b'Xijv rijv 
(f>dXayya tcov oirXtrcov irpoftaXXofievos iiriSrjXov 
ov/c eirotet rrjv aperrjv tcov dvBpcov, ovB' ixPV T0 
tt) Bvvdptet 77/909 /cotvov epyov, are Brj BtaXeXv- 
fievj] /cat 7T/J09 7roXv fxeptyfjtevr) to $avX6repov> 
6 Be UeXo7ttBas, cos i^eXafi^rev avro)v r) dperr} 
irept Teyvpas, /cadapcos /cat irepl avrbv dycovtaa^ 
fxevayv, ovk ert BtetXev ovBe oteairaaev, aXX 
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place where the three hundred were lying, all where 
they had faced the long spears of his phalanx, with 
their armour, and mingled one with another, he was 
amazed, and on learning that this was the band 
of lovers and beloved, burst into tears and said : 
" Perish miserably they who think that these men 
did or suffered aught disgraceful." 

XIX, Speaking generally, however, it was not the 
passion of Laius that, as the poets say, first made this 
form of love customary among the Thebans; 1 but 
their law-givers, wishing to relax and mollify their 
strong and impetuous natures in earliest boyhood, 
gave the flute great prominence both in their work 
and in their play, bringing this instrument into pre- 
eminence and honour, and reared them to give love 
a conspicuous place in the life of the palaestra, thus 
tempering the dispositions of the young men. And 
with this in view, they did well to give the goddess 
who was said to have been born of Ares and Aphro- 
dite a home in their city ; for they felt that, where 
the force and courage of the warrior are most closely 
associated and united with the age which possesses 
grace and persuasiveness, there all the activities of 
civil life are brought by Harmony into the most 
perfect consonance and order. 

Gorgidas, then, by distributing this sacred band 
among the front ranks of the whole phalanx of men- 
at-arms, made the high excellence of the men incon- 
spicuous, and did not direct their strength upon a 
common object, since it was dissipated and blended 
with that of a large body of inferior troops ; but 
Pelopidas, after their valour had shone out at Tegyra, 
where they fought by themselves and about his own 
person, never afterwards divided or scattered them, 

1 Laius was enamoured of Chrysippus, a young son of 
Pelops (Apollodorus, iii. 5, 5, 10). 
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cocrnep aoj/xari ^pco/ievo 1 ; oXqy irpoe/civBvveve 
Tot? fieyiGTOis dycoGiv. &Girep yap 01 ittttoi 

OciGGOV V7T0 TOt9 CLpfJLdGLV 7] CIVTOVS iXaWO- 

fJ,€VOl OeOVGLV, OV^ ° TL fJLCiWoV €fl7ri7TT0VT€<; 

€/cj3id%ovrai tov dipa rw rrXt]0ei prfyvvjitvoVj dXk* 
otl GweKtcaLei tov Ov/ibv tj /jl€T dXXrjXtov dfiiKXa 
teal to <fciX6vei/eov, o£Jto)9 weTO tou9 dyadobs ^rjXov 
uXXrjXot,*; fcaXwv epywv evievTas o)(f)€XLfJLO)rdrov<; 
e*9 kolvov epyov elvai teal irpoBvpLOTaTOv;. 

XX. 'E7rei Be AafceBaifiovioi iraGi to?9 f/ E\X?;- 
aiv eiptjvrjv GwOepievoL 777309 /aovov? (drj/3aLOV^ 
e^yjvey /cav tov TroXepiov, iv€^6^X?]KeL Be KXe6fx~ 
/3/30T09 6 /3aGiXev<; dya>v oirXiTas /ivplovs, i7nrei<; 
Be %t\tof9, 6 Se kivBvvos ov irepl S)v irpoTepov 
?]v ®7]f3aioi<;, dXX' avTiKpvs d-neiXr} /cat /caTay- 
yeXia Siolklg/jlov, teal </>o/3o9 0*09 ovira) ttjv 3oio>- 
Tiav KaTelyeVy efycov fiev etc tt)<; ol/cia<; 6 IleXo- 
irLBa^j koX t?}9 yvvaiKQ? ev t« tt poire purely 
haKpvo\)G7}<$ koX irapaKaXovGi}^ Gco^eiv eavTov, 
" Taura," elirev, " <S5 yvvai, t<H9 ISiaoTais XPV 
-napaivelv, T0Z9 Be dpyovGiv 07ra>9 tou9 dXXovs 
tco^cdglv" iXdoov Be eU to GTpaTOTreSov /eat tou9 
ftottoTapxas KaTaXaftwv oi)% ofioyvcopLOvovvTas , 
7rpa>T0<; 'YLirapieivutvBa irpOGedeTO yvcojjurjv yjrr](f)i- 
^Ofievo) Bid fiaxys ievai to?9 iroXefilois, fioiod- 
Tapxys P-ev ovk aTroBeBeiypLevo*;, dpyav Be tov 
lepov Xo^oVy Kol iriGTevofievos, a>9 r\v Bixaiov 
dvBpa TijXifcavTa BeBco/eoTa rff iraTpiBi av/i/3oXa 
eh tt]v eXevBeplav* 
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but, treating them as a unit, put them into the fore- 
front of the greatest conflicts. For just as horses 
run faster when yoked to a chariot than when men 
ride them singly, not because they cleave the air 
with more impetus owing to their united weight, 
but because their mutual rivalry and ambition in- 
flame their spirits ; so he thought that brave men 
were most ardent and serviceable in a common cause 
when they inspired one another with a zeal for high 
achievement. 

XX. But now the Lacedaemonians made peace 
with all the other Greeks and directed the war 
against the Thebans alone ; 1 Cleombrotus their king 
invaded Boeotia with a force of two thousand men- 
at-arms and a thousand horse ; a new peril confronted 
the Thebans, since they were openly threatened with 
downright dispersion ; and an unprecedented fear 
reigned in Boeotia. It was at this time that Pelopi- 
das, on leaving his house, when his wife followed 
him on his way in tears and begging him not to lose 
his life, said: "This advice, my wife, should be 
given to private men ; but men in authority should 
be told not to lose the lives of others." And when 
he reached the camp and found that the boeotarchs 
were not in accord, he was first to side with Epami- 
nondas in voting to give the enemy battle. Now 
Pelopidas, although he had not been appointed 
boeotarch, was captain of the sacred band, and 
highly trusted, as it was right that a man should be 
who had given his country such tokens of his 
devotion to freedom. 



1 In 371 b.o. 
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3 'lis ovv eBeBotcTo Bia/civBvveveiv teal irepl ra 
Aevtcrpa tol<; AatceBatfjioviot<; avrearpaTOirehevov, 
o^lv elBe Kara tou9 vttvovs 6 UeXoTriBas ev fidXa 
Biarapd£aaav avrov. eo~Ti yap ev to} AevtcTpitca) 
TreBLop Tfl ar}\iaTa tcov tov HtceBdcrov Ovyarepoov, 
a<? AevtcTplBas tcaXovai Bid tov tottov etcei yap 
aural? virb £evcov %7rapTiaTC0V jBiacrOeiaais aw- 

4 efty ra(f)fjvai. yevofievi]? Be %aAe7r?}9 ovrco teal 
irapavofjbov Trpd^ecos, 6 pev irarrfp, a>9 ovtc ervyev 
ev AatceBalfiovL Bltcr)?, dpd<; Kara tcov ^LirapTta- 
Toov dpaadfjLevos eo~<pa^ev eavrov eirl T0Z9 Ta</>069 
tcov irapOevcov, ^p^afiol Be teal Xoyta T0t9 ^irap- 
Tiarais del tt pov<f>aivov euXafielcrdai teal §vXut- 
reaOai to AevtcTpitcbv fjLjjvi/ia, irdvv tcov 
ttoXXcov crvvievroov, dXX* dfi^tyvoovvrcov rov to- 
ttov, €7rel teal tt}<; Aatccovitcrj? TroXi'xyiov 7rpo9 t?; 
OaXdaar) AevKTpov 6vojj,d%eTai f teal irpos hleyaXy 
iroXei tt)9 'AptcaBlas tottos eaTtv bfJLCDVVjxo^. to 
jiev ovv irddos tovto 7roXv tcov AevtcTpitccov rjv 
TraXatorepov. 

XXL f O Be UeXoiriBas ev tco crrpaTOTreBeo 
KaTaKOi/jby]deh eBo^e ra9 nralBa^ opav irepl 
ra /iv/jfiaTa 9pr}vovaas teal tcaTapoojieva^ roh 
^£irapTidTat$, tov tc XtceBacrov tceXevovra rat9 
tcopais afyayidaai nrapdevov gavdy'jv, el /3ovXolto 
tcov iroXefiicov eTUtcpaTrjcrai. Betvov Be teat ira- 
oavofiov tov TrpoaTayfiaTOS avTM cpavevros ef- 
avaaTas etcoivovro T0Z9 T€ jiavTecri teal tols dp- 
2 %ovo~iv. cov oi fiev ovtc etoov irapa/ieXelv 01 S' 
aireideiv, tcov fjiev iraXaieov irpofyepovTes Mevottcea 
tov KpeovTO<; teal Matcapiav ttjv 'HpaKXeov^, 
tcov S' VGTepov QepetcvB-qv re tov aocjybv V7rb 
AatceBaLfiovloov avaipeOevTa teal ttjv Bopdv avTov 
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Accordingly, it was decided to risk a battle, and at 
Leuctra they encamped over against the Lacedae- 
monians. Here Pelopidas had a dream which greatly 
disturbed him. Now, in the plain of Leuctra arc the 
tombs of the daughters of Scedasus, who are called 
from the place Leuctridae, for they had been buried 
there, after having been ravished by Spartan 
strangers. 1 At the commission of such a grievous 
and lawless act, their father, since he could get no 
justice at Sparta, heaped curses upon the Spartans, 
and then slew himself upon the tombs of the 
maidens ; and ever after, prophecies and oracles kept 
warning the Spartans to be on watchful guard against 
the Leuctrian wrath. Most of them, however, did 
not fully understand the matter, but were in doubt 
about the place, since in Laconia there is a little 
town near the sea which is called Leuctra, and near 
Megalopolis in Arcadia there is a place of the same 
name. This calamity, of course, occurred long be- 
fore the battle of Leuctra. 

XXI. After Pelopidas had lain down to sleep in 
the camp, he thought he saw these maidens weeping 
at their tombs, as they invoked curses upon the 
Spartans, and Scedasus bidding him sacrifice to his 
daughters a virgin with auburn hair, if he wished to 
win the victory over his enemies. The injunction 
seemed a lawless and dreadful one to him, but he 
rose up and made it known to the seers and the 
commanders. Some of these would not hear of the 
injunction being neglected or disobeyed, adducing as 
examples of such sacrifice among the ancients, 
Menoeceus, son of Creon, Macaria, daughter of 
Heracles ; and, in later times, Pherecydes the wise 
man, who was put to death by the Lacedaemonians, 

1 The damsels, in shame, took their own lives. Cf. 
Pausanias, ix. 13, 3. 
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Kara ti Xoytov virb rcov /3aaiXecov (f>povpov/jL€V7]v, 
AecovtSav re tw xprja/jicp rpoirov Tivd irpoOvad- 

3 fxevov eavrbv virep rrjs 'RXXdSos, en Be tov$ vtto 
®€fjLiaTotc\eov<; a^ayiaaOevra^ cofirjary Atovvaqj 
rrpb T/79 ev SaXa/iivt vav/ia^la^' i/ceivois yap 
e'TTLfiapTvprjaai tcl KaTOpOcofxara- tovto Be, o><? 
y Ayi]at\aov dirb rcov aurcov ' Ay a fii/Avovi tottcov 
iirl tovs avrovs arparevofievov iroXefilovs ffTrjae 
fxev i] #eo9 rrjv 6vyarepa a<pdyiov fcai ravTr\v 
elBe T7)v otyiv iv AvX'iBl Kotfia)jjLevo$, 6 ovtc 
eBcoKev, aXX 1 diTOfxaXOaKcoOel^ tcariXvcre ti)v 

4 err paTsLav a&ojjov Kal dreXi) yevofxeviqv. ot Be 
Tovvavriov dirriyopevov, &>9 ovBevl rcov KpeiTTovcov 
Kal vrrrep ??/Aa9 dpecrrrjv ovaav outgo /3dp/3apov 
Kal irapdvofiov Qvalav ov yap tovs Tvtycovas 
i*C€LVOV<; ovBe rov<; Ylyavras ap^etv, dXXa rbv 
TTawMV Traripa Oecov Kal dvOpcorrcov Bat/iova? 
Be yalpovTa^ dv6pd)7rcov aY/iari Kal <f>6va> iri~ 
crrevetv fiev t a cos ecrrlv d/BeXrepov, ovtcov Be roc- 
ovtcov dp,eXr}T€ov a>9 dBvvdrcov daOeveia yap Kal 
yLoyOripla i/MpveaOai Kal Trapa/ievetv ra? 
droTTOvs Kal ^aXeiTa? e7Ti6vfiLa$. 

XXII. 'Ez; TOtovTOLs ovv BiaXoyoi? tcov irpcortov 
ovtcov, Kal jidXiara tov TleXoiriBov Bia7ropovvT0<;, 
lttttcov et; dyeXrjs ttcoXos aTrofyvyovaa Kal <f>epo- 
fievr) Bid tcov ottXcov, a>9 rjv Oeovcra Kar avrovs 
eVaVou9, eirearr)' Kal roh fxev aXXot? Oeav irapel- 
yev i] re %pba crrlXfiovo-a T/79 yaiTT)<; irvpaoTarov 
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and whose skin was preserved by their kings, in 
accordance with some oracle ; and Leonidas, who, in 
obedience to the oracle, sacrificed himself, 1 as it 
were, to save Greece ; and, still further, the youths 
who were sacrificed by Themistocles to Dionysus 
Carnivorous before the sea fight at Salamis ; 2 for the 
successes which followed these sacrifices proved them 
acceptable to the gods. Moreover, when Agesilaiis, 
who was setting out on an expedition from the same 
place as Agamemnon did, and against the same 
enemies, was asked by the goddess for his daughter 
in sacrifice, and had this vision as he lay asleep at 
Aulis, he was too tender-hearted to give her, 3 and 
thereby brought his expedition to an unsuccessful 
and inglorious ending. Others, on the contrary, 
argued against it, declaring that such a lawless and 
barbarous sacrifice was not acceptable to any one of 
the superior beings above us, for it was not the fabled 
typhous and giants who governed the world, but the 
father of all gods and men ; even to believe in the 
existence of divine beings who take delight in the 
slaughter and blood of men was perhaps a folly, but 
if such beings existed, they must be disregarded, as 
having no power ; for only weakness and depravity 
of soul could produce or harbour such unnatural and 
cruel desires. 

XXII. While, then, the chief men were thus 
disputing, and while Pelopidas in particular was in 
perplexity, a filly broke away from the herd of horses 
and sped through the camp, and when she came to 
the very place of their conference, stood still. The 
rest only admired the colour of her glossy mane, 
which was fiery red, her high mettle, and the 

1 At Thermopylae. Cf. Herodotus, vii. 220. 
8 Cf. the 7 hemistocles, xiii. 2 f. 
3 Cf. the Agesilaiis , vi. 4 ff. 
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r\ Te yavpoTt^ tcai to o~o/3apbv fcai TeOapprj/cbs 
2 t?)? tfxovriSt (deo/cptTOs Be 6 /xavTis avfMppovijcras 
dve/Soijae 7Tp09 rbv YleXoirlhav ""H/cet aoi to 
tepeiov, &> hatpLovie, tcai irapOevov aXXrjv firj irepi- 
fievoifxeVy dXXd XP^ &ef;d/Aevos fjv 6 Oeb<; SiStocriv" 

€K TOVTOV Xd/36vT€<; TTjV XtTTTOV ilTL TOV$ TLt$)OV<; 

rjyov tcov irapOevcov, teal Karev^dfievoi koX kcltcl- 
GTetyavTes eveTepiov avTol Te ^cupo^Te? koX Xoyov 
eh to GTpaTOTTehov irepl t?}? otyecos rod YleXo- 
irtSov fcai rr}<; Ovala^ BlBovte*;. 

XXIIT. Se tt) p>ax\l r °v ^Trap.eivcovSov 
TTjV cjydXayya Xo^rjv iirl to evwvvfiov k'XtcovTO?, 
ottcos tcov ciXXcov 'QXXtfvcov aTrcoTciTco yevr\Tai 

TO Se^tOP TCOV ^TTapTtCLTGiV fcai TOV KXeOflft pOTOV 

e^cocrij tt poGireacov dOpocos /ccltcl /cepa? tcai ftiacrd- 
fievos, oi fxev iroXefxtoi tcaTa}xaQ6vTe<; to yivojievov 

2 rjp^avTO fieTaKivelv ttj Ta^ei o-(f>a<; avTovs, zeal 
to Se^ibv avkiTTVo-aov ical irepirjyov a>9 tcvtcXco- 
aofievoi /cat TreptjBaXovvTe^ vtto TrXtfOov? top 
^irap.etvdovhav, 6 Se YleXoirihas iv tovtco irpo- 
e^eBpa/ie, teal crvo-Tpe\j/a<; tovs Tpta/cocriovs hpbfico 
cj)0dv€i TTpiv dvaTetvat tov KXeofifipoTOV to feipas 
rj avvayayelv irdXtv eh to avTO fcai avy/cXelcrat 
Ti-jv Ta^iVy ov KddeaTGoenVt dXXa, 0opv/3ovfi€VOL<; 

3 St* dXXijXcop Tot? Aafcehaifiovlois iirtfiaXcov. tcat- 
toi ttuvtcov dtcpoi Te^viTai /cat o~o<f>icrTai tcov 
iroXefiuccov oVre? oi ^irapTiaTai irpbs ovSev 
ovtcos iiralhevov clvtovs koX crvv€L0i%ov, to 
fjL7] irXavaaOai firj&e TapaTTeaffai Ta^ecos SiaXv- 
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vehemence and boldness of her neighing ; but 
Theocritus the seer, after taking thought, cried out 
to Pelopidas : "Thy sacrificial victim is come, good 
man ; so let us not wait for any other virgin, but do 
thou accept and use the one which Heaven offers 
thee." So they took the mare and led her to the 
tombs of the maidens, upon which, after decking her 
with garlands and consecrating her with prayers, 
they sacrificed her, rejoicing themselves, and pub- 
lishing through the camp an account of the vision of 
Pelopidas and of the sacrifice. 

XXIII. In the battle, while Epaminondas was 
drawing his phalanx obliquely towards the left, in 
order that the right wing of the Spartans might be 
separated as far as possible from the rest of the 
Greeks, and that he might thrust back Cleombrotus 
by a fierce charge in column with all his men-at- 
arms, the enemy understood what he was doing and 
began to change their formation ; they were opening 
up their right wing and making an encircling move- 
ment, in order to surround Epaminondas and en- 
velop him with their numbers. But at this point 
Pelopidas darted forth from his position, and with 
his band of three hundred on the run, came up 1 
before Cleombrotus had either extended his wing or 
brought it back again into its old position and closed 
up his line of battle, so that the Lacedaemonians were 
not standing in array, but moving confusedly about 
among each other when his onset reached them. And 
yet the Spartans, who were of all men past masters 
in the art of war, trained and accustomed themselves 
to nothing so much as not to straggle or get into 

1 There is only a hint of this strategy, and no mention 
either of Epaminondas or Pelopidas, in Xenophon's account 
of the battle (Hell. vi. 4, 9-15). 
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OeLO-qs, dXXd ^pco/xevoL iraai 7rdvTe$ €7riardTat<; 
Kal ^evylrcus, ottol ttotc Kal avviaTrjctv 6 klv- 
hvvos, Karakafx^dvetv Kal avvap\xoTTeiv teal 

4 jjidyeaOai 7rapa7rXi]o~i(i)<;. totc he rj rov *Eira- 
/jl€LV(ov8ov cpaXay^ eiri^epofievq (jlovols itceivois 
/cat TrapaXXdrrovaa tovs dXXous> o t€ YleXo7riha<; 
fierd rd^ow; dirlaTov Kal r6Xfir]<; iv to?<? ottXois 
yevopevos, ovveyeov rd re (fipovrffiara Kal Ta? 
eVic7T^/ia<? avrcov o(Jto>9 ware cfyvyrjv Kal <f>6vov 
^Trapriajoiv oaov outtcd irporepov yeveaOai. • hto 
too *Ena/jL€iVG)v8a j3oicoTap)£Ovi>Ti fir) /Boicorapxwv, 
Kal Trdarjq i^yovpAvcp t/}<? hwdfieco^; jiiKpov fiepovs 
ap^cov, lctov rjveyKaro 86^t]<; ti]<; vikt]<; eKeivrjs Kal 
tov Karopdco/jiaTos. 

XXIV. Eh fxevToi TieXoirovv^Gov dfifyoTepoi 
/SoMdTapxovvres iveftaXov Kal rebv eOvoov rd 
irXeiara Trpocrrjyovro, AaKehai/xovlcov aTrocm)- 
cravTes *HXiv, "Apyos, ' ApKahlav avfiiracFav, 
atir?;? rfjs AaKO)viKr)s rd irXelara. Kalroi \ei- 
fjccovos fiev rjaav ai irepl rpoird^ aKfial, fir/vo? he 
tov reXevralov (^Olvovtos oklyai irepirjaav r)fxepaLy 
Kal t?]v dp%7)v ehet TrapaXafijBdveiv erepovs evOvs 
icTTajxevov tov irpcorov p,i]v6<;, tj dvr)GKeiv Tom fir) 

2 irapahihovTas* ol he aXXot fioKATapyai Kal tov 
voftov hehtoTes tovtov Kal tov yeip,w>va $>evyovTe$ 
dirdyeiv eajrevhov eV oI'kov to aTpdrevfia, YieXo- 
7uSa<? Be 7rpo)To<; 1 Eira/jieivcovha yevofievos avp,- 
ijrrjifios Kal avfiTrapopfjLrjo-a^ tolk» TroXiTas rjyev 
iirl TTjv SirdpTrjv Kal hie/Bl^a^e tov Ei>pd)Tav. 
Kal 7roXXa<? fiev rjpei TroXeis avT&v, iraaav he tt)v 
ydipav iiropOei fieyjpi daXaTTT)?, yyovfievos eirrd 
fivptdhwv ' EXXrjviKrjs aTpaTids, eXaTTOV r) 
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confusion upon a change of formation, but to take 
anyone without exception as neighbour in rank or in 
file, and wheresoever danger actually threatened, to 
seize that point and form in close array and fight as 
well as ever. At this time, however, since the 
phalanx of Epaminondas bore down upon them alone 
and neglected the rest of their force, and since 
Pelopidas engaged them with incredible speed and 
boldness, their courage and skill were so confounded 
that there was a flight and slaughter of the Spartans 
such as had never before been seen. Therefore, 
although Epaminondas was boeotarch, Pelopidas, 
who was not boeotarch, and commanded only a 
small portion of the whole force, won as much glory 
for the success of that victory as he did. 

XXIV. Both were boeotarchs, however, when they 
invaded Peloponnesus and won over most of its peo- 
ples, detaching from the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and most of Laconia itself. 1 
Still, the winter solstice was at hand, and only a few 
days of the latter part of the last month of the year 
remained, and as soon as the first month of the new 
year began other officials must succeed them, or 
those who would not surrender their office must die. 
The other boeotarchs, both because they feared this 
law, and because they wished to avoid the hardships 
of winter, were anxious to lead the army back home ; 
but Pelopidas was first to add his vote to that of 
Epaminondas, and after inciting his countrymen to 
join them, led the army against Sparta and across 
the Eurotas. He took many of the enemy's cities, 
and ravaged all their territory as far as the sea, 
leading an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of 
which the Thebans themselves were less than a 

1 In 370 u.c. 
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3 hteheKCLTOV TjGCLV CLVTOL ®7]/3dLOt pipOS. dXX* 17 

ho^a Toyv avhpcjv avev SoypaTos kolvov real 
(pio-paro? iiroLei rov<; av ppdxovs eireaOat aioytrri 
rrdvras fjyovpevotf ifceivoLS. 6 yap rrpayros, <o<? 
k'oi/ce, fcal Kvptcoraro^ vopos tw aco^eaOai SeopevM 
top Gcotpiv Svvdpevov apx^vra Kara fyvaiv drro- 
Si'Scoov kclv &airep oi tt\€ovt€<; euSias overt)? i) 
Trap' d/crrjv oppovvres daeXyci)? TTpoaevexdoyo-t 
toi<? fcvfiepv^Tais koX Opaaeajs, a/ia ra> ytipLOiva 
Ka\ /civSvvov tcaraXap/Bdveiv irpo? i/ceivovs drro- 
/3\€7Tovai ical Ta<? iXrriSa^ iv itceLvoL? exovat, 

4 teal yap 'Apyetoi teal 'HAeioi /cat 'A/o/caSe? iv tols 
avveoptois ipi^ovTes real hiatyepofjievoi irpos tovs 
®r}/3aiov<; virep fjyepovias, eV* avrwv tojv dyoyvoyv 
fcal irapd rd heiva rot<? eKeivwv avOatpkrw? 
ireiBopevoi crTpaTTjyol? t^koXovOovv. 

5 'Ei> i/ceivrj rfj arpajeia irdcrav pkv ' ApfcaSiai* 
ei<? pLav ovvapiv o-vvearrjo-av^ tijv Be MeaaijVLav 
yodpav vepopevoov ^Traprtarayv diroTepiopevoi tovs 
rraXaiovs M€<r<n]viov$ iicdXovv teal fcaTrjyov 
*\6topr)v avpoifdcravres, aTriovres Be eir olkov 
Std Keyxpe&v ' 'AQrjvalov? ivi/coov iirtx^tpovvra^ 
dsjrifiaxew 7T€pl tcl arevd /ecu tcaiXveiv ryv 
Tropeiav. 

XXV. 'Eirl &e tovtols oi pev aXXoi iravre? 
virepriydiToyv ttjv dper^v /cat rrjv tvxv v iOavpa- 
£ov> 6 Be avyyevr]? /cat ttoXitikos <f)66vo<; apa rfj 
ho%r} roiv dvhptov avvav^opevos ov icaXds ovSe 
Trpeirovaas vrroSox^ TrapeaKeva^ev avrols. Qavd- 
tov yap dpfyorepoi £t/ca? k'fyvyov irraveXOovres, 
oti tov vopuov KeXevovro? iv tm vrpdorcp prjvl 
irapahovvai rrjv fioiooTapxiav eTepois, ov Bov- 
Kariov ovofid^ovat, Terrapas oXovs Trpoaerre- 
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twelfth part. But the reputation of the two men, 
without a general vote or decree, induced all the 
allies to follow their leadership without a murmur. 
For the first and paramount law, as it would seem, 
namely, that of nature, subjects him who desires to 
be saved to the command of the man who can save 
him ; just as sailors, when the weather is fair or they 
are lying off shore at anchor, treat their captains 
with bold insolence, but as soon as a storm arises and 
danger threatens, look to them for guidance and 
place their hopes in them. And so Argives, Eleans, 
and Arcadians, who in their joint assemblies con- 
tended and strove with the Thebans for the supre- 
macy, when battles were actually to be fought and 
perils to be faced, of their own will obeyed the 
Theban generals and followed them. 

On this expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one power ; rescued the country of Messenia from the 
hands of its Spartan masters and called back and re- 
stored the ancient Messenian inhabitants, with whom 
they settled Ithome ; and on their way back home- 
wards through Cenchreae, conquered the Athenians 
when they tried to hinder their passage by skirmish- 
ing with them in the passes. 

XXV. In view of these achievements, all the rest 
of the Greeks were delighted with their valour and 
marvelled at their good fortune; but the envy of their 
own fellow-citizens, which was increasing with the 
men's fame, prepared them a reception that was not 
honourable or fitting. For both were tried for their 
lives when they came back, because they had not 
handed over to others their office of boeotarch, as 
the law commanded, in the first month of the new 
year (which they call Boukatios), but had added four 
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/SdXovTo privets, f.v oh ra irepl Meaaijvyjv teal 
' AptcaBLap teal rrjp Aa/ccopitcrjp Biwtcrjaap. 

2 Et<7?7^#>7 fJL€V OVV TTpOTSpO? €t? TO &lKa<JT1]plOP 

TleXoTTiBas, Bib xal fxdXXop etctpBvpevcrep, afi<j}6- 
repoi Be aireXvO-qaav. to Be avtcofydprrifia /cat 
tt)p irelpav 'EirafieLvcovBas tfpeyxe 7r/3aw?, fieya 
fiipos avBpelas teal fieyaXo'^rv^(La < ; ttjv iv to?? 
ttoXltlkoU dve^iKaKtav iroiovpevos, TleXoirLBa^ 
Be teal (j>vaei Ov/ioeiBecrrepo^ civ, teal uapo^vvo- 
fjLevos virb t6)v (plXcov dfivvaadai tov$ e^Opou?, 

3 €7T€\d/3eT0 Toiavrr}? atrias. Meve/cXeiBas 6 pt]- 
roop rjv fiep eh tcop fierd YleXoirLBov teal MeXcopos 
eh T7}V Xdpcovos oltciav avveXOovrcov, eirel Be toop 
\'o~o)v ovfc ?}£iovto irapa to?? 0>7/3cuo£9, BetvoTaros 
fiev cop Xeyetp, dtcoXaaTos Be teal tca/cotjOr/s top 
TpoTrop, ixprjro tt) <pvo~ei irpbs to avtcocfiaprecp 
teal Bia/3dXXeip toi;? Kpelrropa^, ovBe fierd Bitcrjp 

4 etceip-qp iravadfiepos* 'JLirafieiPoopBav fiep ovp 
e^etepovae rr}<; /Bouorapxtas teal tcareTroXirevaaTO 
ttoXvp xpopop, YleXoiriBav Be irpbs fiep top Bfjfiop 
ovtc f'cr^fo-e BiafiaXetv, eVe^a'pa Be avytcpovaat 
tw ^Kdpoovr teal koipt)p ripa rov <j)06pov irapa- 
fjivdiap e'xovTOS, dp &p avrol fir) Bvpavrat fieXriov? 
(fiapfjpai, tovtovs dfiu><; ye 7ra)<? erepcop diroBei^ooGL 
fcatciovs , ttoXvs r)v irpbs top Bi)fiop av^cop rd rov 
Xdpoovos epya, teal rd<; a-rparriyia^ ra? etcelpov 

5 teal t«<? Piteas eytcwfiid^oyp. Tr)? Beirpb^ UXaratd<; 
lirirofia^la^, fjv rrpb reap Aevtcrptfccop ePiKtfaap 
rjyovfiepov Xdpoopos, eTteyeipr)Gep dpddrffia roiorBe 
Troiijaai. 'ApBpotcvBr)? 6 Kv£ttcr]pbs exXafioop 
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whole months to it, during which they conducted 
their campaign in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 

Well, then, Pelopidas was first brought to trial, 
and therefore ran the greater risk, but both were 
acquitted. Epaminondas bore patiently witli this 
attempt to calumniate him, considering that for- 
bearance under political injury was a large part of 
fortitude and magnanimity; but Pelopidas, who was 
naturally of a more fiery temper, and who was egged 
on by his friends to avenge himself upon his enemies, 
seized the following occasion, Menecleidas, the 
orator, was one of those who had gathered with 
Pelopidas and Melon at Charon's house, and since 
he did not receive as much honour among the 
Thebans as the others, being a most able speaker, 
but intemperate and malicious in his disposition, he 
gave his natural gifts employment in calumniating 
and slandering his superiors, and kept on doing so 
even after the trial. Accordingly, he succeeded in 
excluding Epaminondas from the office of boeotarch, 
and kept him out of political leadership for some 
time ; but he had not weight enough to bring 
Pelopidas into disfavour with the people, and there- 
fore tried to bring him into collision with Charon. 
And since it is quite generally a consolation to the 
envious, in the case of those whom they themselves 
cannot surpass in men's estimation, to show these 
forth as somehow or other inferior to others, he was 
constantly magnifying the achievements of Charon, 
in his speeches to the people, and extolling his cam- 
paigns and victories. Moreover, for the victory which 
the Theban cavalry won at Plataea, before the battle 
of Leuctra, under the command of Charon, he at- 
tempted to make the following public dedication. 
Androcydes of Cyzicus had received a commission 
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irapa ttj<; 7ro\e&>? Trlvatca ypd^ai fJL&xns eripas, 

€7T€T€\€l TO k'pyOV €V ®Y}^aL^ yeVOfxh^ Be T^9 

aircxTTaaew teal tov iroKefxov avfjurecrovTOSy ov 
ttoXv rov re\o<; eyjtiv eWe'nrovTa tov mivatta 

G irap eavTolq ot Sy/3aloi tcaTeayov. tovtov ovv 
6 MevetcXetBas eireio-ev avaQevTaq eiriypd^rat 
Tovvojia tov Xdpcovos, oj<? d/jtavpcoaoiv rrjv Yleko- 
ttlBov teal y Fj7rafji€Lvo)pBov Bo^av. r)v Be djBekrepo^ 
7] <$>i\oTifjLia t irapa toctovtov? teal TtjXitcovTOvt; 
dycovas evb$ epyov teal fiiaq vttcr)? dyaTrco/jbevrj^, 
iv f) TepdvBav rivd tcov dcryfjtcov Xiraprtarcov teal 
reacrapd/covTa fier avrov irecxelv, dXXo Be ovBev 

7 fieya it pay6r\vai Xeyovai. tovto to ^(fiio-fxa 
ypdcperai JleXo7riBa<; Trapavo^cov, layvpt^dyievo^ 
on Q^afot? ov irdrpiov rjv IBla /car avBpa 
rifiavy dXXa rfj iraTpiBi tcotveos to tP]<; vik^ 
ovop,a 0-d>%€Lv. teal rov fiev Xdpcova ixapd rrdaav 
rr)v Bikt]v eytcco/judfav d(f>06vm BtereXeae, tov Be 
Meve/cXeiBav ffdatcavov /cat Trovrjpov e^eXey^cov, 
teal tov$ ®t]/3aiov(; epwrcov el ptrfBev avToh tcaXbv 
Treirpa/craiy coare 1 Meve/cXeiBav fyfiicoaai xpij- 
ixaaiv, a fir) Bvvdfievo? etCTiaai Bid 7rA?}#09, 
varepov eVe^e/p/ 0 " 6 Kivr\cai teal fieTaaryjcrat ti)v 
TToXnetav. ravra /iev ovv e^^i Ttva teal tov fttov 
dixo6ed>pi]GLv. 

XXVI. E7rei Be y AXe^dvBpov rov <£>epcov rv- 
pdvvov 7ro\e/jLovvTo<; fxev itc irpoBrfkov iroXXots 
®€TTa\a)Vy €7ri/3ov\evovTos Be iraaiv, eirpecrfiev- 
aav eh ©?//3a9 at TroXei? aTparrjyov aiTOVjAevai 
teat Bvvap.iv, opcov 6 UeXoiriBa? tov *RirapLeivd>v- 

1 fiaT€ Bryan's correction of the MSS. h rf, which Sintenis 
and Bekker retain, assuming a lacuna in the text. 
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from the city to make a picture of another battle, 
and was finishing the work at Thebes ; but the city 
revolted from Sparta, and the war came on, before 
the picture was quite completed, and the Thebans 
now had it on their hands. This picture, then, 
Menecleidas persuaded them to dedicate with Cha- 
ron's name inscribed thereon, hoping in this way to 
obscure the fame of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
But the ambitious scheme was a foolish one, when 
there were so many and such great conflicts, to 
bestow approval on one action and one victory, in 
which, we are told, a certain Gerandas, an obscure 
Spartan, and forty others were killed, but nothing 
else of importance was accomplished. This decree 
was attacked as unconstitutional by Pelopidas, who 
insisted that it was not a custom with the Thebans 
to honour any one man individually, but for the 
whole country to have the glory of a victory. And 
through the whole trial of the case he continued to 
heap generous praise upon Charon, while he showed 
Menecleidas to be a slanderous and worthless fellow, 
and asked the Thebans if they had done nothing 
noble themselves ; the result was that Menecleidas 
was fined, and being unable to pay the fine because 
it was so heavy, he afterwards tried to effect a 
revolution in the government. This episode, then, 
has some bearing on the Life which I am writing. 

XXVI. Now, since Alexander the tyrant of Pherae 
made open war on many of the Thessalians, and was 
plotting against them all, their cities sent ambassa- 
dors to Thebes asking for an armed force and a 
general. Pelopidas, therefore, seeing that Epami- 
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hav ra<; ev UeXo7rovv/]cra) irpd^et^ htoiKeiv, 1 avrbs 
eavrbv eirehtoKe tcai irpoaevei^e tois QeacraXoh, 
fjLrjTe Ti)v IBcav i7rtGT7)fir]v Kal hvvafiLV dpyovaav 
irepiopdv virop^evcov, p,7]re ottov ivdpeariv *Kira- 
fieivcovhas erepov hecaOat crrparyyov vofit^cov. 

2 a>9 ovv earpdrevaev eirl SeaaaXiav /xerd hvvd- 
/xea)9, TTjV re Adpiaaav evOvs 7Tape\a/3e t Kal rbv 
' AXe^avhpov eXObvra Kal heo/xevov htaXXdrreiv 
i7re1po.ro Kal iroieiv £k rvpdvvov upaov dpyovra 
roh SeaaaXoh Kal vopLifxov, ax? he rjv dv/]Kearo<; 
Kal 0i)pid>hr}<; Kal ttoXXt) fiev <hp,6rr}<; avTOv, 
TToWrj Be daeXyeia Kal ivXeove^la Karr/yopelro, 
rpa^vvo/xevov rou TleXoirihov 77^09 avrbv Kal 
j(aXe7ralvovTO<; dirohpas (p^ero /xerd royv Sopv- 

3 (fiopcov. 6 Be UeXoTTiBas aheidv re ttoXXtjv dirb 
rod rvpdvvov roh %eao~a\oh aTroXnrtjov Kal rrpbs 
dXXrfXovs ofJiovoiav, avrbs eh MaKehovlav a7rf]pe t 
TirdXefiaLOV fiev ' AXe^dvhpcp tw /3aai\evovTL rcov 
^AaKehovcov iroXepLovvros, dficporepcov Be ixerairepi- 
irofMevcov ifceivov go? hiaXXaKr^v Kal hiKaarrjv Kal 
av/JL/jia^ov Kal fiorjObv rod hoKoiivros dhiKelaOai 

4 yevqaofievov. eXOcov he Kal hiaXvaas ra? hta- 
cpopds Kal Karayaycov rovs cpevyovras, ofiypoi 
h'Xafie rbv dheXtfibv rov f3ao~iXecos QlXittitov kol 
rpiaKOvra iralhas dXXovs rcov eiTLcpaveararcov, 
Kal Karecrrrjaev eh ©^/Sa?, eTTthet^dfievo^ roh 
"EXXtjcuv ct>9 irbppco hirjKet, ra (drjftalcov irpdy- 
/xara rfj ho^rj t?}? hwdpiecos Kal rfj ttlo~t6l rrj<; 
hiKaioo~vvr)<;. 

5 Ovros t}V <$>iXnnro<; 0 toi? "EXXycriv varepov 
7roXe/ji7}aa<; vrrep t?}? eXevOeplas, rbre he 7rat9 cov 

1 hioiKtiv Bekker has Sioikovvtci, after Coraea. 
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nondas was busy with his work in Peloponnesus, 
offered and assigned himself to the Thessalians, 1 
both because he could not suffer his own skill and 
ability to lie idle, and because he thought that wher- 
ever Epaminondas was there was no need of a 
second general. Accordingly, after marching into 
Thessaly with an armed force, he straightway took 
Larissa, and when Alexander came to him and 
begged for terms, he tried to make him, instead of a 
tyrant, one who would govern the Thessalians mildly 
and according to law. But since the man was incurably 
brutish and full of savageness, and since there was 
much denunciation of his licentiousness and greed, 
Pelopidas became harsh and severe with him, where- 
upon he ran away with his guards. Then Pelopidas, 
leaving the Thessalians in great security from the 
tyrant and in concord with one another, set out him- 
self for Macedonia, where Ptolemy was at war with 
Alexander the king of the Macedonians. For both 
parties had invited him to come and be arbiter and 
judge between them, and ally and helper of the one 
that appeared to be wronged. After he had come, 
then, and had settled their differences and brought 
home the exiles, he received as hostages Philip, the 
king's brother, and thirty other sons of the most 
illustrious men, and brought them to live at Thebes, 
thus showing the Greeks what an advance the 
Theban state had made in the respect paid to its 
power and the trust placed in its justice. 

This was the Philip who afterwards waged war to 
enslave the Greeks, but at this time he was a boy. 
1 In 369 b.o. 
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iv ®r}ftai$ irapa Ylafifievei Blair av e?%ei>. etc Be 
tovtov /cat tyjXcoTrjs yeyovevat eBo^ev 1 'Eirafiei- 
vdyvBov, to irepl tou? iroXepiovs kol tcls arparr]- 
ycas BpaaTrjpiov tcro)? Karavorjaas, 1 o fxiKpbv rjv 
t?;? toO dvBpbs dper^ fiopiov, ijKpareta^ Be kol 
Bifcatoavvrfs fcal fieyaXoy}rvxcas kcli irpaoTyro^, 
oh rjv a\rj8m fieyas i/ceivos, ovBev ovre <f>vaei 
7777*09 ovre fjufirjaei /lerea^e. 
XXVII. Mera Be ravra irdXiv rcov SeTTaXoov 
alrLtofxevoiv rbv Qepaiov y AXe%avBpov m Bia- 
raparrovTa Ta9 7r6Xeis t airecTaXri fxera 'IcrpajvLov 
7rpeo~/3eva)v o UeXowtBa?- teal Traprjv ovre oi/coOev 
aywv Bvvapnv ovre iroXepuov TrpoaBo/crjcras, avroh 
Be* to?9 ©6TTaXo?9 ^prjaOau irpbs to fccneirelyov 

2 roiv irpayfidroyv avayfca^ofievo*;. ev rovrfp Be 
iraXiv rcov Kara MatceBovLav raparro^ivcov (6 
yap UroXepLatos avrjpr/fcet rbv /Sao-tXea fcal t)]v 
dpxh v fca-recryev, ol Be <fii\oi rov reOvrjfcoros e/cd- 
Xovv rov HeXo7rlBav) i jSovXoftevos fiev iirK^avrjvai 
toZs irpay/xaatv, IBlovs Be o-TparccoTas ovk e^&jy, 
jjLiado<p6pov$ rivds abroQev irpocXajBopievos fierd 

3 tovtcdv evOvs i/3dBt£ev eirl top YlroKefialov. &>? 
B y iyyvs dXXijXoov eykvovro, tovs fiev fitado(f)6pov<; 
TlToXefiaios Xpr/pLaai Bia$9eipa<$ eireiaev ct>? avTov 
/jLeTaaTrjvac, rov Be UeXoirlBov rrjv Boljav avri]v 
/cal rovvofxa BeBoifccos dirrjvTrjaev ct>9 Kpeiaaovi, 
teal Be^LcocdpLevos teal Bei]8eU (hfioXoyijae ttjv puev 
dpxv v T0 ^ T °v T€0 vii kotos dBeXcfiois Bia(f>vXd^ecv t 
(drjfiaLOi? Be tov avTov ex@pbv e%eiv koX <f>lXov 
ofirfpovs B €7rl tovtols rbv vibv QiXo^evov k'BcoKe 

4 KaX *7T€VTt]K0VTa TCJV eTaipCDV. TOVTOVS pL€V OVV 

1 iZo^v . . . KaTavoi}<ras Bekker has rialv e5o£*i/ . . . Kara- 
vorjo-aaiv (to some . . . who observed), after Coraes. 
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and lived in Thebes with Pammenes. Hence he 
was believed to have become a zealous follower of 
Epaminondas, perhaps because he comprehended his 
efficiency in wars and campaigns, which was only 
a small part of the man's high excellence ; but in 
restraint, justice, magnanimity, and gentleness, 
wherein Epaminondas was truly great, Philip had no 
share, either naturally or as a result of imitation. 

XXVII. After this, when the Thessalians again 
brought complaint against Alexander of Pherae as a 
disturber of their cities, Pelopidas was sent thither 
on an embassy with Ismenias ; 1 and since he brought 
no force from home with him, and did not expect 
war, he was compelled to employ the Thessalians 
themselves for the emergency. At this time, too, 
Macedonian affairs were in confusion again, for 
Ptolemy had killed the king and now held the reins 
of government, and the friends of the dead king 
were calling upon Pelopidas. Wishing, therefore, to 
appear upon the scene, but having no soldiers of his 
own, he enlisted some mercenaries on the spot, and 
with these marched at once against Ptolemy. When, 
however, they were near each other, Ptolemy cor- 
rupted the mercenaries and bribed them to come 
over to his side ; but since he feared the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he met him as his 
superior, and after welcoming him and supplicating 
his favour, agreed to be regent for the brothers of the 
dead king, and to make an alliance with the Thebans ; 
moreover, to confirm this, he gave him his son 
Philoxenus and fifty of his companions as hostages. 
1 In 368 B.C. 
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aTreareiXev el$ ®^/3a? 6 YlekoiTihas, avTo<z Be 
/3apea)<; <f>ep(ov rrjv rayv ^iaOo^opwv irpoBoaiav, 
Kai irvvQavb\xevo% ra 7rXeiara rwv ^prj/jbdrcov 
avroLS fcal TralBas Kai yvvalKas diroKelaQai irepl 
QapaaXov, cocre tovtwv tcparrjaas tKavrjv Siktjv 
a>v Ka0v/3pi<TTaL Xr)yjreaOac y avvayayoov tcov ®€<t- 

5 aaXoyv tlvcls rjfcev et9 <&dpaaXov. dprlo)^ 8' avrov 
irapeXriXvOoTOs 'AXe^avhpos 6 Tvpavvo? eirefyaL- 
vero fjLera 7-7)9 BvvdjxetiiS. Kai vopiaavre^ oL irepl 
rov HeXoirtBav aTroXoyyaofievov rjKetv eftdBi^ov 
avrol 717)09 avrov, e^wXi) fiev ovra koX fitat(f>6vov 
elBores, Bia Be t<z9 0/j/3a9 teal to irepl avrovs 
a£la)fjLa real Bo^av ovBev av iradeiv 7rpo<rBoKr/- 

6 cravres* 6 Be, a>? eiBev dvoirXovs fcctl fiovovs irpoa- 
lovras, ifceivovs p,ev evdvs crvveXaffe, rr/v Be 
<t>dpaaXov Kareaye, (frptfcrjv Be real <f)6/3ov eveip- 
ydaaro rots v7t>]k6oi$ iraaiv <W9 ye fiera ri]v rrjXt- 
fcavrrjv dStKiav Kai roXfiav d^eiB^awv airavTwv, 
ko\ %piia6p,evo<; ovrco T019 Trap air itttovo iv dv6 pco- 
7rot9 Kai irpdypbaaiv e£>9 Tore ye KopaBf) rov eavrov 
jSlov d7reyva)K(I)<;. 

XXVIII. Ol fxev ovv ®7}/3aioi ravra clkov- 
aavre? ktyepov 0apea><; Kai arpartdv e^eirepmov 
ev6v$> 8i 6pyi]v riva 717)09 rov E7rap.eivcovBav 
erepov? diroBel^avTe^ apxovras. rov Be IleXo- 
jrtSav et9 Ta9 <t>epd<; dirayaycov 6 Tvpavvos to fiev 
irpwTov ela rov? ^ovXop^evovs avrc*) BiaXeyeaOai, 
vofit^wv eXeeivbv yeyovevai Kai taireivov virb rfjs 
2 vvfxfyopas' iirel Be TOU9 fiev <&epaLovq 6 IleXo- 
irlBa^ oBvpofievovs irapeKaXei Oappetv, ct>9 vvv 
fidXta-ra BwcrovTOs rov rvpdvvou Blktjv, 737)09 Be 
aurbv eKeivov diroaieiXa^ eXeyev a>9 aroiros eart 
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These, then, Pelopidas sent off to Thebes ; but he 
himself, being indignant at the treachery of his mer- 
cenaries, and learning that most of their goods, to- 
gether with their wives and children, had been placed 
for safety at Pharsalus, so that by getting these into 
his power he would sufficiently punish them for their 
affront to him, he got together some of the Thessa- 
lians and came to Pharsalus. But just as he got there, 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before the city with 
his forces. Then Pelopidas and Ismenias, thinking 
that he was come to excuse himself for his conduct, 
went of their own accord to him, knowing, in- 
deed, that he was an abandoned and blood-stained 
wretch, but expecting that because of Thebes and 
their own dignity and reputation they would suffer 
no harm. But the tyrant, when lie saw them coming 
up unarmed and unattended, straightway seized 
them and took possession of Pharsalus. By this 
step he awoke in all his subjects a shuddering fear ; 
they thought that after an act of such boldness and 
iniquity he would spare nobody, and in all his 
dealings with men and affairs would act as one who 
now utterly despaired of his own life. 

XXVIII. The Thebans, then, on hearing of this, 
were indignant, and sent out an army at once, 
although, since Epaminondas had somehow incurred 
their displeasure, they appointed other commanders 
for it. As for Pelopidas, after the tyrant had brought 
him back to Pherae, at first he suffered all who 
desired it to converse with him, thinking that his 
calamity had made him a pitiful and contemptible 
object ; but when Pelopidas exhorted the lamenting 
Pheraeans to be of good cheer, since now certainly 
the tyrant would meet with punishment, and when 
he sent a message to the tyrant himself, saying that 
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tols fiev a6\tov$ 7To\iTa$ teal firfBev dBiKovvra? 
6a7]fiepac arpeftXcov Kal <poveva)P, avrov Be (^etSo- 
fievos, ov fidXiara yivto<TK€i TtfA(opr)a6fi€vov avTOV 

3 dwirep Biaefyvyrj, 0avfidaa<; to (pp6vi]/ia teal rrjv 
aBeiav avrov! " T£ Se/' ^crt, " anevBei YleXo- 293 
7rtSa9 airodavelv; " tcatcelvos a/covea?, ""Onm" 
66776, " <7v -rdyiov avoXfj, /xaXkov rj vvv deofiLatj^ 
yevo/jLevos" etc tovtov BieKG>\vaev ivrvyxdveiv 
aura) tol»9 eVro9. 

e H Se (B)?;/^, 0vydir\p fiev 'Idcrovos ovcra, yvvrj 
Be ' AXeS-dvBpov, rrvvOavofievrj irapa roiv <pv\ar- 
tovtcov TleXoirtBav to OappaXeov avrov teal yev- 
valov, iireOv/iTjaev IBetv rov dvBpa teal irpoaeiirelv. 

4 a>9 Se f/\#e 717)09 atrroi> /cat aTe St/ yvvr) to /zey 
fxeyedos rov rjOovs ovte €vdv$ iv Toaavrrj avficfyopa 
tearelBe, teovpa Be teal (TToXfj teal Biatrj] reK/xaipo- 
I16V7] Xvrrpd teal /at) rrpeirovra rfj Bogy irdaxetv 
avrbv direBdtcpvae, to fiev irpcorov ayvo&v 6 
HeXoTTtSas T19 elt) yvvaiteoyv, eQavjxa^ev, C09 Be 
eyva), 7Tpoa-r)y6pevaev avT7]V irarpoOev t)v yap 
T w 'Idaovi avvr)0r)s teal $t\o9. elirova^ Be 
e/cetVr/9, " *E\ecb crov rrjv yvvaltea" " Kal yap 
iyd> ae," elirev, "on aBeros ovcra vTrofxevet^ 'A\e£- 

5 avBpov" ovtos e%6 7TW9 o \0709 tt}9 yvvaiteor 
i/3apvv€T0 yap rrjv wfiorrjra Kal rrjv vfipiv rov 
rvpdvvov, fiera tt}9 aWrj? daeXyeias Kal top 
vewrarov avrrjs rwv dBeXefiwv rraiBiKa ireirotrj- 
fievov. Bio Kal avvexw cpoiTwcra irpbs top 
UeXoirlBav Kal irapprjaLa^opievrj irepl wv eiraerx^v 
V7T67TL JJbTrXaTO 0V/JLOV Kal fypovij pharos Kal Bv<t- 
{jbeveia^ 7rpo9 rov 'AXe^avBpov. 

XXIX. y Eirel Be oi arparrjyol rwv <F)rjftaicov 
€t9 rrjv (derToXlav enfiaXovre? eirpa^av ovBev, 
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it was absurd to torture and slay the wretched and 
innocent citizens day by day, while he spared him, a 
man most certain, as he knew, to take vengeance on 
him if he made his escape ; then the tyrant, amazed 
at his high spirit and his fearlessness, said : "And why 
is Pelopidas in haste to die?" To which Pelopidas 
replied : " That thou mayest the sooner perish, by 
becoming more hateful to the gods than now." 
From that time the tyrant forbade those outside of 
his following to see the prisoner. 

But Thebe, who was a daughter of Jason, and 
Alexander's wife, learned from the keepers of Pelo- 
pidas how courageous and noble the man was, and 
conceived a desire to see him and talk with him. 
But when she came to him, woman that she was, she 
could not at once recognize the greatness of his 
nature in such dire misfortune, but judging from his 
hair and garb and maintenance that he was suffering 
indignities which ill befitted a man of his reputation, 
she burst into tears. Pelopidas, not knowing at first 
what manner of woman she w r as, was amazed ; but 
when he understood, he addressed her as daughter 
of Jason ; for her father was a familiar friend of his. 
And when she said, "I pity thy wife," he replied, 
"And I thee, in that thou wearest no chains, and yet 
endnrest Alexander." This speech deeply moved 
the woman, for she was oppressed by the savage 
insolence of the tyrant, who, in addition to his other 
debaucheries, had made her youngest brother his 
paramour. Therefore her continued visits to Pelo- 
pidas, in which she spoke freely of her sufferings, 
gradually filled her with wrath and fierce hatred 
towards Alexander. 

XXIX. When the Theban generals had accom- 
plished nothing by their invasion of Thessaly, 
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dXXd Si direipiav rj Svarvxidv cuV%pa>9 dvex&>- 
p-rjaav, iteeivayv p,ev eteaarov f) ttoXis [xvpiat^ 
hpaxiLais i^rj/jLLcoaev, 'RrrafieivcovSav Be fiera 

2 Svvd/jLetos dw€(TT€i\€v. evdv? ovv tcivrjcris Ti<? fJ,€- 
ydXrj ®erraXa>v rjv iiraipofjiivcdv 77/509 rrjv S6%av 
tov arparrjyoVy teal rd irpdyfiara rov rvpavvov 
f)07rr}<; iSeiro fiitepas diroXayXevar togovtos eve- 
TreTTToofcei <£o/i?09 Tot9 irepl avrov y^yefxoai teai 
cfiLXots, roaavrrj Be toz)9 vtt^koovs opfxr] irpos 
drroaraaiv eiye teal %apa rov fjLeXXovros, &>9 vvv 

3 iiro^ofJLevovs Btfcqv BiBovra tov rvpavvov. ov 
jjLT)v dXX* y ^7r a fieivcovBa^ rrjv avrov So%av ev 
varepqy T779 UeXorrlBov acorrjplas ri0ep,evo<z, teat 
BeSoitco^ fir) to)v TTpajfJLaTcov Tapaxdewrayv diro- 
yvovs eavrov ' AXe^avSpo^ cbairep Orjpiov rparrr^rai 
7rpo9 iteeivov, iTrywpeiTO rep rroXe/jLcpy teal tevteXq) 
irepiicoVi rfj rrapaateevf) teal rfj fxeXXfjaei teare- 
GKeva^e teal avveareXXe rov rvpavvov* a>9 firjre 
dveivai to avdaSes avrov /cat dpaavvofievov fxt]re 

4 to rrttepov Ka\ dvpioeiBh e^epedLaat, rrvvdavo- 
'X€P09 rrjv w/jiSrrjra teal ty)V oXiycoplav rcov teaXcov 
*cal Siteaicov, a>9 %a>vra<; fiev dvOpdoTrovs nar^pvr- 
rev f eripoi^ Be Bepfxara avcov dyplcov koX dptercov 
irepirideh teal tou? drjparaeovs errdytov tevvas teal 
Bieaira teal tearrjKovri^e, iraiBia ravrj] xp^^ v0 ^ 
MeXifiola Be teal ^Korovarjy rroXeaiv evarrovBoi^; 
teal (f>iXai<;> eKKXrjaia^ovaai^; irepiarrjGa^ a/xa 
rovs 8opv<p6pov<; rjftrjSbv a7rea(f>a^e t rrjv Be Xoy- 
Xt]v f) UoXvcppova top delov arreKretve teadiepayca? 
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but owing to inexperience or ill fortune had re- 
tired disgracefully, the city fined each of them ten 
thousand drachmas, and sent out Epaminondas 
with an armed force. 1 At once, then, there was 
a great stir among the Thessalians, who were filled 
with high hopes in view of the reputation of this 
general, and the cause of the tyrant was on the 
very verge of destruction ; so great was the fear 
that fell upon his commanders and friends, and so 
great the inclination of his subjects to revolt, and 
their joy at what the future had in store, for they 
felt that now they should behold the tyrant under 
punishment. Epaminondas, however, less solicitous 
for his own glory than for the safety of Pelopidas. 
and fearing that if confusion reigned Alexander 
would get desperate and turn like a wild beast upon 
his prisoner, dallied with the war, and taking a 
roundabout course, kept the tyrant in suspense by 
his preparations and threatened movements, thus 
neither encouraging his audacity and boldness, nor 
rousing his malignity and passion. For he had 
learned how savage he was, and how little regard he 
had for right and justice, in that sometimes he 
buried men alive, and sometimes dressed them in 
the skins of wild boars or bears, and then set his 
hunting dogs upon them and either tore them in 
pieces or shot them down, making this his diversion ; 
and at Meliboea and Scotussa, allied and friendly 
cities, when the people were in full assembly, he 
surrounded them with his body-guards and slaugh- 
tered them from the youth up ; he also consecrated 
the spear with which he had slain his uncle Poly- 
phron, decked it with garlands, and sacrificed to it 



1 367 b.o. 
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Kal Karaareyjras, eOvev &airep Bern teal Tv^cova 

5 irpoarjyopeve, rpaywBov Be rrore Oedifxevo^ Rvpi- 

TTlBoV TptodSdS V7TOfCptv6fi€VOV (*>X €T0 €K 

rov dedrpov, Kal rrefx^ra^ irpb^ avrov itceXeve 
Oappelv Kal fxrjBev dycovt^eadai Bid rovro %€ipov, 
ov yap eK€Lvov Karacfypovcbv aTreXOeiv, dW ala- 
yyvofievos tol»9 itoXiras, el LtrjBeva rrwrrore rcov 
vtt j avrov (f>ov€vop,ivcov rf\€r)K(os> irrl Tot? 'E/ea/S?/? 
Ka\ ^ AvBpojidx 7 !^ KaKols dcfaOtjcrerai BaKpvcov. 

6 outo? /livrot TTjV Bo^av avrr^v Kal rovvojxa Kal 
to irpoayrffxa tt)? ^irap-eivwyBov crrparrjyias 
KarairXayefc, 

eiTTTj^ 1 dXeKrcop BovXos a>$ /tXfra? irrepov, 

Kal tol>9 aTTo\o t y7)(JOfjLevov<; Ta^u rrpbs avrov 
eirejnrev. 6 he avvQeaBai fiev elpi]vrjv Kal cptXiav 
7rpo<? roiovrov dvBpa ®r)/3aLOi$ ov% V7re/ieive t 
(TTreLadfievos Be rpiaKovOr)fiepov<; avoids rov 
rvoXejiov Kal Xaf3(bv rov YleXoirlBav Kal rov 
y \o-fi7)vLav dveyj&p^Gev* 

XXX. Oi Be ®7)f3aioL rrapa rcov AaKeBaifAOvLoiv 
Kal ra>v 'AOr/vaioov alcrOo/ievoi 7rpo? rov fieyav 
fiaaikea irpea^ei^ dvaftaivovras vrrep avpLfia^la^y 
eire/jLyfrav Kal avrol TleXorrLBav, clptara /3ovXev- 
adfievoi 7T/50? rrjV Bo^av avrov, irpoyrov fiev 
yap dveftaive Bid rcov jBacriXecos lirap^iwv bvo- 
fiacrrbs S)v Kal rrepiftoriros' ov yap -qpefxa BuKro 
T?}9 'Acrta? ovB' irrl paKpbv rj B6£a royv 7T/)09 
2 AaKeBaifjLOVtovs dycovcov, dXX , a>? rrpcoros rrepl 
t?;? iv AevKrpois fid^V^ ^eBpa/xe Xoyo?, del rivos 
Kaivov TTpoariQeixevov KaropOco/xaro^ av^avofievq 
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as to a god, giving it the name of Tycho. 1 Once 
when he was seeing a tragedian act the "Trojan 
Women" of Euripides, he left the theatre abruptly, 
and sent a message to the actor bidding him be of 
good courage and not put forth any less effort be- 
cause of his departure, for it was not out of contempt 
for his acting that he had gone away, but because he 
was ashamed to have the citizens see him, who had 
never taken pity on any man that he had murdered, 
weeping over the sorrows of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache. It was this tyrant, however, who, terrified 
at the name and fame and distinction of the 
generalship of Epaminondas, 

"Crouched down, though warrior bird, like slave, 
with drooping wings/' 2 

and speedily sent a deputation to him which should 
explain his conduct. But Epaminondas could not 
consent that the Thebans should make peace and 
friendship with such a man ; he did, however, make 
a thirty days' truce with him, and after receiving 
Pelopidas and Ismenias, returned home. 

XXX. Now, when the Thebans learned that am- 
bassadors from Sparta and Athens were on their way 
to the Great King to secure an alliance, they also 
sent Pelopidas thither ; and this was a most excel- 
lent plan, in view of his reputation. For, in the 
first place, he went up through the provinces of the 
king as a man of name and note ; for the glory of 
his conflicts with the Lacedaemonians had not made 
its way slowly or to any slight extent through Asia, 
but, when once the report of the battle at Leuctra 
had sped abroad, it was ever increased by the addition 

1 That is, Luck. 

2 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship ; cf. the 
Alcibiadea, iv. 3. 
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/cat dvafiaivovcra 7roppcordrco teareaxev eireira 
rots irrl Ovpais a-CLTpaTrais teal aTpaTrjyois real 
t)yefxoaiv ocjyOeU Oavjia teal Xoyov TrapetryeVy cbs 

OVTOS UVjjp i<JTlV 6 7/)? KCU OaXc'lTT)]? €Kl3a\a)P 

KafcehaifJLOviovs Kal avareiXa^ vtto TavyeTOv Ka) 
tov Evpcorav Ti]v ^irapriiv ttjv oXuyov eynrpoaBev 
ftaatXel tco pueydXcp teal Uepcrcus Si ' AyrjcriXdov 
tov Trepl Souacov Kal 'EiK(3aTavcov eirapafJLevrjv 

3 iroXepiov. ravr ovv 6 ' ApTa%ep%r}$ eyatpe, Kal 
rbv YleXoTrlBav edaxifia^e iirl ttj Bo^t) 1 teal fieyav 

€7T0L€l Tat? TlfJLCllS, VTTO TCOV pieyiGTCOV evSaipLO- 

vl^eaOai Kal OepcnreveaOai ftovXofievos horcelv. 
eirel Be Kal tt)v 6-^riv avTOv elSe Kal tov$ Xoyovs 
fcaT€vor)G€, tcov jjiev 'Attikcov /3e/3aioTepovs, TCOV 

4 Be KatcehaipLOvLcov cnrXovaTepovs ovras, eVt jxaX- 
Xov r}yci7rrja€y Kal irdOos /SacuXiKov iraOtov ovk 
direKputyaTO ttjv 7rpo? tov dvSpa TtpLrjv, ovft 
eXa8e tovs aXXovs 7rpea/3ei^ 7rXeicrTov vepccov 
i/ceivcp. /caiToi Bo/cei fidXiaTa tcov ^XXtfvcov 
* AvTaX/clSav rifjurjaai tov AaKeBaipuovioVy otl tov 
<7T£<pavov, bv ttLvcov irepteKeiTOy /3a^a? eh fivpov 

5 direcTTeiXe. HeXoTriSq Be ovtco fiev ovk eveTpv- 
(f)i]<T€ y Bcopa Be Xap/KpQTaTCL Kal pueyicrTa tcov 
vofjii^ofievtov e^eirepi-^re Kal ra? d%icoo~€L<; iire- 
KvpcoaeVy avTovo/novs puev elvai tov? "EXXrjvas, 
OLKeicrOai Be Meacnjvi]v t ®r)fBaiovs Be 7raTpiKov<; 
cpiXovs vofxL^eaOai ftacriXecos. 

Taura? e^wy ra<? airoKpicrei^y tcov Be Bcopcov 
ovSev 6 Tt /jlt) ydpiTOS rjv crvpufSoXov Kal cjuXo- 
1 eVl rrj 5<j£rj Bekker, after Coraes : tt} 5<f£r?. 
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of some new success, and prevailed to the farthest 
recesses of the interior ; and, in the second place, 
when the satraps and generals and commanders at 
the King's court beheld him, they spoke of him with 
wonder, saying that this was the man who had ex- 
pelled the Lacedaemonians from land and sea, and 
shut up between Taygetus and the Eurotas that 
Sparta which, a little while before, through Agesilaiis, 
had undertaken a war with the Great King and the 
Persians for the possession of Susa and Ecbatana. 
This pleased Artaxerxes, of course, and he admired 
Pelopidas for his high reputation, and loaded him 
with honours, being desirous to appear lauded and 
courted by the greatest men. But when he saw him 
face to face, and understood his proposals, which 
were more trustworthy than those of the Athenians, 
and simpler than those of the Lacedaemonians, he 
was yet more delighted with him, and, with all the 
assurance of a king, openly showed the esteem in 
which he held him, and allowed the other ambassa- 
dors to see that he made most account of him. And 
yet he is thought to have shown Antalcidas the 
Lacedaemonian more honour than any other Greek, 
in that he took the chaplet which he had worn at a 
banquet, dipped it in perfume, and sent it to him. 
To Pelopidas, indeed, he paid no such delicate com- 
pliment, but he sent him the greatest and most 
splendid of the customary gifts, and granted him his 
demands, namely, that the Greeks should be in- 
dependent, Messene 1 inhabited, and the Thebans 
regarded as the king's hereditary friends. 

With these answers, but without accepting any 
gifts except such as were mere tokens of kindness 

1 Messene was the new capital of Messenia, founded on 
the slopes of Mt. Ithome (cf. chapter xxiv. 5) by Epaminondas, 
in 369 b.c, 
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(ppoavvrjs Begd/ievos, dve^ev^ev o teal fxaXio-ra 

6 tov§ aXXov<; it peer jBeis BiejSaXe. Ti/xayopav yovv 
'Adifvaloi teptvavTes dneieTeivav, el p,ev eirl rw 
Tfkrfdei tcov Scopecov, 6p8co<; teal hifcaLw ov yap 
fiovov y^pvviov ovBe dpyvptov eXafiev, dXXd tea\ 
fcXivrjv iroXvTeXr) teal arpdora^ OepdiTOVTas, co<; 
tcov t ^IkXr)vcov ovte iiricTTafievcov, en Se /3o0<? 
dy8o7]KOvra teal fBovfc6Xov$, co? Br) 7T/?09 appcoaTiav 
Tiva ydXateTos fioeiov Be6fJLevo^ y reXo? Be tcare- 
(Saivev iirl ddXaaaav iv <f)ope[q) fco/ii^ofievo^, teal 
reo-aapa rdXavra t<h<? teopLL^ovat paaOb^ eBoOrj 
irapd 0ao~iXeco<;' aU' eoiteev ov% r) BaopoBotela 

7 fidXiara irapo^vvai tovs 5 AOrjvaiovs. 'Emtepd- 

TOVS yOVV 7TOT6 TOV 0~ateeO~(j)OpOV p>1]T€ dpVOV/ieVOV 

Bcopa Be^aaOat irapd ySacrtXeaj?, yfrrjefyca/xd re 
ypdcpeiv (frdateovTos dvri tcov evvea dpyovToov 
'XeiporovelaOai fear eviavTOV evvea Trpea/Seis 7T/0O9 
fiaaiXia tcov Bt^iotikcov teal irevrjTcov, oircos Aa/x- 
fidvovT€$ eviropcoatv, eyeXaaev 6 8r}/j,o<z' dW* otl 
(*b;/3a/oi? iyeyovei irdvTa ^aXe7ra>9 ecfrepov, ov 
Xoyi^ofxevoi ttjv HeXoTrlBov B6%av t oaoov t)v prj- 
Topetcov teal Xoyoov tepeiTTOov Trap dvdpooiroo Qepa- 
ireuovTL rou9 tcov ottXoov del tepaTOvvTas. 

XXXI. f H fjiev ovv TTpeafieia too YleXoirlBa 
TTpoaeOijfcev ov fiitepdv evvoiav eiraveXdovTi, hid 
tov Meaarjvr)*; avvoiKia/ibv fcal ttjv tcov aXXcov 
'JLXXijvoov avTovopLiav f AXe^dvBpov Be tov Qepalov 
irdXiv ei9 tt)v avTOv (pvatv dvaBpa/iovTO*; teal 
SecraaXcov p>ev ovte oXiya<; irepiKoirTovTOs iroXet^, 
<P6iu)Ta<; Be 'A^aiovs diravTa^ teal to Mayvq- 
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and goodwill, he set out for home ; and this conduct 
of his, more than anything else, was the undoing of 
the other ambassadors. Timagoras, at any rate, was 
condemned and executed by the Athenians, and it 
this was because of the multitude of gifts which he 
took, it was right and just ; for he took not only gold 
and silver, but also an expensive couch and slaves to 
spread it, since, as he said, the Greeks did not know 
how ; and besides, eighty cows with their cow-herds, 
since, as he said, he wanted cows' milk for some 
ailment ; and, finally, he was carried down to the sea 
in a litter, and had a present of four talents from the 
King with which to pay his carriers. But it was not 
his taking of gifts, as it would seem, that most 
exasperated the Athenians. At any rate, Epicrates, 
his shield-bearer, once confessed that he had received 
gifts from the King, and talked of proposing a decree 
that instead of nine archons, nine ambassadors to the 
King should be elected annually from the poor and 
needy citizens, in order that they might take his 
gifts and be wealthy men, whereat the people only 
laughed. But they were incensed because the The- 
bans had things all their own way, not stopping to 
consider that the fame of Pelopidas was more potent 
than any number of rhetorical discourses with a man 
who ever paid deference to those who were mighty 
in arms. 

XXXI. This embassy, then, added not a little to 
the goodwill felt towards Pelopidas, on his return 
home, because of the peopling of Messene and the 
independence of the other Greeks. But Alexander 
of Pherae had now resumed his old nature and was 
destroying not a few Thessalian cities ; he had also 
put garrisons over the Achaeans of Phthiotis and the 
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T<t)V edvos e/Mppovpov r rreiroLr)fxevov 1 Trvv8av6fievai 
YleXoirLhav emavr\Keiv at TroXei? evOvs iirpecrfievov 
els 0?7y8a9 alrov/ievai hvvapuv fcal OTpaTijybv 

2 €K£lvov. -^rrj<$iGa}xevo)v he to>v ®i]f3aia)v Trpo- 
Ovfxo}^, teal Ta^u ttclvtoiv irolfMov yevofievcov Kai 
tov crrpaT7]<yov irepl e%ohov ovtos, 0 pev TjXtos 
igeXnre Kal a kotos ev VP-epa tt)v ttoXiv ecr%6^, 
6 he YleXoirlha*; opcov 7rpo9 to <j)dafia auvTe- 
rapay/jLevovs airavras ovk (pero helv fiid^eaQai 
fcaTa<$)6/3ov<; Kal hvaeXirihas 6Wa9, ovhe clttokiv- 

3 hvveveiv eiTTaKLO-xt-Xlots 7to)u'tgu9, dXX eavTOV 
fjbovov roU SeacraXois eirihovs /cat TpiaKoaiovs 
7(bv lirirkmv iOekovras dvaXaftoov Kal £eVou9 
i^coppLTjaev, ovre tcjv fxdvT€0)v icoincov ovre twv 
aXXcov avfjLirpoOvfiovfjbevcdV 7roXiTO>v* fieya yap 
ehoKei Kal 717)09 dvhpa Xa/iTrpbv <?£ ovpavov yeyo- 
vkvai arj^elov, 0 he rjv fiev Kal he opyyv &v 
fcaOvftpicrro Oep/jLorepos eirl tov 'AXegavhpov, rjX- 
TTi^e he Kal Trjv otKiav avTOV voaovaav rjhrj Kal 
Bt€(f>6apfievrjv evprjaeiv &v hieiXeKTO tjj B?;/5^. 

4 fidXiaTa h J avTov Kal irapeKaXec to t?}9 irpd^eca^ 
k&XXos, iiriOv/iovvTa Kal (fytXoTipLOvpevov, ev oh 
Xpovois AaKehaifiovioi AiovvaUp tgj Si/ceXta? 
Tvpdvvcp o~t paTTjyob's Kal dpfioaTas eirepLTrov, 
'AOrjvaiot, he pLio-OohoTtjv 5 'AXe^avhpnv el^ov Kal 
%aXKodv laraaav a>9 evepy€Ti]v, totc toi9 "RXXtj- 
atv einhel^ai <drjftalov<; fiovov? virep twv TVpav- 
vovfievcov aTpaT€vopL€vov$ Kal KaTaXvovTas ev 
T0I9 "JLXXrjat, ra9 7rapav6fiov<; Kal ftialovs hvva- 
o~Tela<;. 
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people of Magnesia. When, therefore, the cities 
learned that Pelopidas was returned, they at once 
sent ambassadors to Thebes requesting an armed 
force and him for its commander. The Thebans 
readily decreed what they desired, and soon every- 
thing was in readiness and the commander about to 
set out, when the sun was eclipsed and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day-time. 1 So Pelo- 
pidas, seeing that all were confounded at this 
manifestation, did not think it meet to use compul- 
sion with men who were apprehensive and fearful, 
nor to run extreme hazard with seven thousand 
citizens, but devoting himself alone to the Tlies- 
salians, and taking with him three hundred of the 
cavalry who were foreigners and who volunteered for 
the service, set out, although the seers forbade it, 
and the rest of the citizens disapproved ; for the 
eclipse was thought to be a great sign from heaven, 
and to regard a conspicuous man. But his wrath at 
insults received made him very hot against Alex- 
ander, and, besides, his previous conversations with 
Thebe 2 led him to hope that he should find the 
tyrant's family already embroiled and disrupted. 
More than anything else, however, the glory of the 
achievement invited him on, for he was ardently 
desirous, at a time when the Lacedaemonians were 
sending generals and governors to aid Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were taking 
Alexander's pay and erecting a bronze statue of him 
as their benefactor, to show the Greeks that the 
Thebans alone were making expeditions for the relief 
of those whom tyrants oppressed, and were over- 
throwing in Greece those ruling houses which rested 
on violence and were contrary to the laws. 

1 July 13, 364 B.C. 3 Cf. chapter xxviii. 3 ff. 
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XXXII. 'fl? ovv eh <t>dpcraXop iXOcop r^Opotae 
ttjv Bvvajniv, evOvs i/3d$i%ev iirl top 1 ' AXe^apBpop. 
6 Be ®rj/3alov<; puev oXiyovs irepl top TLeXo7ri8av 
opcop, auTo<? Be 7r\e/oi><? eyusp rj BnrXacriov<; oir- 
Xira? tcop fyeaaaXcop airrjpra 7rpo<? to (derlSeiov. 
etiropTOS Be tlpos tco YleXoTTiSa ttoXXov? €%op- 
ra top Tvpappop enrepxeoQai, " BeXTLOP> ' e<£r/, 
" TrXecopas yap pi/ci^aofiep^ 

2 9 ApaTeiPOPT(op Be rrpos to pieaop kclto, ra<? 
fcaXovpuepas Kiwo? tee<))aXa<; Xocf>cop irepiKXiPcop 
/cal vyfrr}X(bi>> cop/xijaap dficpoTepoi tovtovs /caTct- 
Xafieip to?? ire^oh. tovs iTTireh 6 TleXotrLBa^ 
ttoXXovs fcdyaOovs optcis ecprj/ce Toh nnrevat tcop 
7roXe/jLio)p. to? Be ovtol p,ep etcp&TOvp teal avpel;- 
eirecrop eh to ireBtop Toh <f)evyovo~iv s 0 Be 'AXef- 

3 ap$po<; e<p6r) tovs Xocpovs /caTaXa/3cop, Toh ottXl- 
Tcu? tcop SeaaaXcop vaTepop eirep^o^epoL^ /cal 
7rpo<? la^vpa /cat fxeTecopa ycapia ffta^Ofxepois 
enftaXcop e/CTeive tov<; irpcoTovs, ol Be dXXoi ttXj]- 
yd<i XaftoPTes ovBep eTrpaacrop. /caTiBwp ovp 6 
UeXo7r[Sa<; tou? p,ep LTnreh dpe/caXeiTO /cat 7rp6<? 
to avpeGTrjKO^ tcop TToXefxtcop eXavpetp e/ceXevep, 
avTos he avvefic^e Bpopico Toh irepl tovs Xocpovs 

4 p,ayo\xepoi^ evOvs ttjp dcniBa Xa/3cop. /cal Sid 
tcop oiricrOep coadfiepo<; eh tov$ irpcoTOVs Toaav- 
ti)p ipe7T0Li]ae pcopbrjp /cal irpoOvpilap diraaip coctt€ 
/cal tol<; iroXefxloL^ €Tepov<; Bo/celp yeyopoTa? /cal 
crcofJLaai /cal -^v^ah iirepxecrdai. /cal Bvo flip rj 
Tpeh aTreKpovcraPTO irpocrfioXds, opcovTes Be /cal 
tovtovs eTrtfiaipopTas evpcocTTcos /cal ttjp ittttop 
diro Tr/<; Bicogecos dpao~Tpe<povcrap el^ap, eirl a/ceXo? 

5 Trotovjiepoi ttjp dpa\copr)atP, 6 Be HeXoTrtBas 
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XXXII. Accordingly, when he was come to Phar- 
salus, he assembled his forces and marched at once 
against Alexander. Alexander, also, seeing that 
there were only a few Tbebans with Pelopidas, while 
his own men-at-arms were more than twice as many 
as the Thessalians, advanced as far as the temple of 
Thetis to meet him. When Pelopidas was told that 
the tyrant was coming up against him with a large 
force, "All the better," he said, " for there will be 
more for us to conquer." 

At the place called Cynoscephalae, steep and lofty 
hills jut out into the midst of the plain, and both 
leaders set out to occupy these with their infantry. 
His horsemen, however, who were numerous and 
brave, Pelopidas sent against the horsemen of the 
enemy, and they prevailed over them and chased 
them out into the plain. But Alexander got posses- 
sion of the hills first, and when the Thessalian men- 
at-arms came up later and tried to storm difficult and 
lofty places, he attacked and killed the foremost of 
them, and the rest were so harassed with missiles 
that they could accomplish nothing. Accordingly, 
when Pelopidas saw this, he called back his horse- 
men and ordered them to charge upon the enemy's 
infantry where it still held together, while lie him- 
self seized his shield at once and ran to join those 
who were fighting on the hills. Through the rear 
ranks he forced his way to the front, and filled all 
his men with such vigour and ardour that the enemy 
also thought them changed men, advancing to the 
attack with other bodies and spirits. Two or three 
of their onsets the enemy repulsed, but, seeing that 
these too were now attacking with vigour, and that 
the cavalry was coming back from its pursuit, they 
gave way and retreated step by step. Then Pelo- 
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airo rcov aKpcov Karihwv dirav to arparorrehov 
tcov iroXefxicov ovttco jjiev els (fivyrjv rerpa^ixevov, 
r)hr) he 0opv/3ov Kal rapa-^rjs dvairtfjLTrXdfjievov, 
earij Kot irepiefiXetyev avrbv 1 tyrcov rbv *AXe!;- 
avhpov. cos S' elhev eVt rod he^tov irapaOappv- 296 
V0V7CL KCli GVVTaTTOVTCL rovs pacrOocpopovs, ov 

6 Karecrye tw Xoyiajxco rrjv 6pytjv t dXXd 7rpbs rrjv 
f3Xe\frtv avcMfrXexOeh teal rco dvfico irapahovs to 
acofxa Kal rijv fjyepioviav rrjs irpd^ecos, ttoXv irpb 
rcov aXXcov e^aXofievos ecpepero ftocov zeal irpotca- 
Xovfxevos rbv rvpavvov. eKelvos fxev ovv ovk 
ihe^aro rrjv oppbrjv ovhe vwepueivev, dXX* dvacjyvycov 
7T/0O9 rovs hocj>vcf>opovs eveKpvyjrev eavrov. rcov 
he jj,ia0o<f)Opcov oi pcev rrpcoroi av{i/3aX6vres els 
yelpas dvetcoirr)aav virb tov TieXorrlhov, rives he 

7 Kal irXrjyevres ireXevrijaav, oi he 7roXXol rocs 
acri iroppcoOev hta tcov oirXcov rvTrrovres avrbv 

Karerpavfidrt^oVy ecos oi SecrcraXol irepL7ra0tj- 
aavres drrb rcov Xocjycov hpofxco TrpoaeftoijOrjaav, 
rjhi] irerrrco kotos, oi re iTnrels TrpocreXdaavres 
oXrjv irpe^fravro rrjv tydXayya Kal ht cocaines eVi 
ifXelcnov ive^Xyaav veKpcov rrjv ycopav s TrXeov rj 
rpiayCXiovs Kara/3 aXovres. 

XXXIII. To fxev ovv &i]{3aicov tovs irapbvras 
errl rfj tov HeXoirihov reXevrfj fiapecos cfyepetv, 
tt are pa Kal acorfjpa Kal hihdaKaXov rcov pbeyicrrcov 
Kal KaXXlcrrcov dyaOcov diroKaXovvras eKelvoVj 
ov rrdvv davpacrrbv rjv oi he QeaaaXol Kal oi 
GVfjLfjbayoi iraaav dvOpcoirivr) irpeirovcrav dperfj 
TLpbrjV rots ^rti^LajJLacriv V7repf3a\6vres, en ptdX- 

1 TrepicfUKexpet/ avrbv Sintenis' correction of the MSS. irepie- 
(TT7](Tiv abrov ; Bekker, after Coraes and Amyot, corrects to 
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pidas, looking down from the heiglits and seeing 
that the whole army of the enemy, though not yet 
put to flight, was already becoming full of tumult 
and confusion, stood and looked about him in search 
of Alexander. And when he saw him on the right 
wing, marshalling and encouraging his mercenaries, 
he could not subject his anger to his judgement, but, 
inflamed at the sight, and surrendering himself and 
his conduct of the enterprise to his passion, he sprang 
out far in front of the rest and rushed with challenging 
cries upon the tyrant. He, however, did not receive 
nor await the onset, but fled back to his guards and 
hid himself among them. The foremost of the mer- 
cenaries, coming to close quarters with Pelopidas, 
were beaten back by him ; some also were smitten 
and slain ; but most of them fought at longer range, 
thrusting their spears through his armour and cover- 
ing him with wounds, until the Thessalians, in dis- 
tress for his safety, ran down from the hills, when he 
had already fallen, and the cavalry, charging up, 
routed the entire phalanx of the enemy, and, fol- 
lowing on a great distance in pursuit, filled the 
country with their dead bodies, slaying more than 
three thousand of them. 

XXXIII. Now, that the Thebans who were present 
at the death of Pelopidas should be disconsolate, 
calling him their father and saviour and teacher of 
the greatest and fairest blessings, was not so much 
to be wondered at; but the Thessalians and allies 
also, after exceeding in their decrees every honour 
that can fitly be paid to human excellence, showed 
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Xov erreBel^avTo toZ$ irdOeai tt)v 7rpo9 tov avhpa 

2 yaptv. rov<; fiev yap wapayeyovoras t<£ epya) 
Xeyovcri fxrjTe dcopa/ca QkaOai /x?;T6 lttttov i/c^aXi- 
vcoaat p,r)T€ rpavfia BiqaacrQai irporepov, co? 
eirvOovTo tt)v eKelvov reXevTijv, dXXa p^erd tcov 
6it\o)v Oep/xovs iovras eirl top vetcpov oycrirep 
ataOavofievov, tcl tcov iroXe/jilcov kvkXo) irepl to 
aco/na acopevetv Xdcjyvpa, Kelpat he Tttttov^, k€l- 

3 paadac 8e Kal avrovs, diriovTa^ *8e ttoXXov? eirl 
<jtcr}va$ fjii'-jre irvp dvd\jrac pajre helirvov eXeaOai, 
atyi)v he /cat Karifyetav elvcu tov aTparoirehov 
iravros, ayairep ov vevLKT)KOTO)v eiri^aveaTaT^v 

VLKlfV Kal p,€yLCrT7]V, aXX* f}TTl)/JL6VC0V V1TQ TOV 

4 rvpavvov Kal KaTahe&ovXoofiei'ayv. ifc he to)v 
iroXecov; w<? dir^yyeXOr] ravra, iraprjcrav at T€ 
dpyal Kal fier avTcov e<f)7)l3ot Kaliralhe^ teal iepel? 
irpos T7]v virohoyrjv rod (joofiaros, Tpoirata Kal 
aT€(f>avov<; /cat iravoirXlas ^pvaa*; eiriobepovTe^. 
o>9 Be e/xeXXev iKKOfxl^eaOat to acop.a, irpoaeX- 
66vTes oi irpeo-fivTaToi tcov QeaaaXaiv fjTovvTo 
tov$ P)7)f3aiov<; hi avTwv 6dy\rai tov veicpov. eh 
he avTfbv eXeyev ""Avhpes crvfipLa^oL, %dpiv 
alrodfiev irap v/mcov koct/jlov r/filv eirl drvyia 

5 ToaavTTj Kal irapafxvOlav obepovaav. ov yap 
^oyvra ®eao~aXol UeXoirihav tt poire p,yjr over iv, ovhe 
alaOavo/jLevo) tcls aj-ias n/xa? airoSojcrovcriv, dXX' 
iav yjravaai re tov veKpov Tv^oy/nev Kal he avTwv 
Kocrpbrjaai Kal Od^rav to acj/xa, ho^opuev vplv oxjk 
dirio~Tetv otl fiei^cov rj o~vp,(f>opd yeyove ©CTTaXofc 
rj ®r}jBaiow bfilv fiev yap rjyefJiovos dyaOov 
/jlovov, 7]fuv Be Kal tovtov Kal t^9 eXev6epta<; 
crTepeaOai GVfi(3e(3r}K£. iro)<; yap ctl ToXfii'-jcrofxev 
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still more by their grief how grateful they were to 
him. For it is said that those who were in the action 
neither took off their breastplates nor unbridled 
their horses nor bound up their wounds, when they 
learned of his death, but, still heated and in full 
armour, came first to the body, and as if it still had 
life and sense, heaped round it the spoils of the 
enemy, sheared their horses' manes, and cut off their 
own hair; and when they had gone to their tents, 
many neither kindled a fire nor took supper, but 
silence and dejection reigned through all the camp, 
as if they had not won a great and most brilliant 
victory, but had been defeated by the tyrant and 
made his slaves. From the cities, too, when tidings 
of these things reached them, came the magistrates, 
accompanied by youths and boys and priests, to take 
up the body, and they brought trophies and wreaths 
and suits of golden armour. And when the body 
was to be carried forth for burial, the most reverend 
of the Thessalians came and begged the Thebans for 
the privilege of giving it burial themselves. And one 
of them said : " Friends and allies, we ask of you a 
favour which will be an honour to us in our great 
misfortune, and will give us consolation. We men 
of Thessaly can never again escort a living Pelopidas 
on his way, nor pay him worthy honours of which he 
can be sensible ; but if we may be permitted to 
compose and adorn his body with our own hands and 
give it burial, you will believe, we are persuaded, that 
this calamity is a greater one for Thessaly than for 
Thebes. For you have lost only a good commander ; 
but we both that and freedom. For how shall we 
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alrrjaat arparrjybv aXXov rvap vpicbv ov/c airo- 
Bovres TieXoiriBav ;" ravra piev oi ®rjf3aioi awe- 
^cbprjaav. 

XXXIV. 'Etcetvcov Be rcbv racj>cbv ov Bokovctiv 
erepat Xapurporepav yeveaOai rol$ to Xapurpov 
ovic ev i\€<pavTL fcal ^pvaco /ecu rropfyvpats eivai 

VOfll^OVGLVy &0"7T6p 4>/?U<7T09 VpiVCOV KOL daVpid^COV 

rrjv Atovvcrlov TCKj)i')v, olov rpaycoBlas fj,€yd\7]s rrjs 

2 rvpavvlBos e^bBtov Oearpifcbv yevopbevrjv. y AXe^av- 
Bpo<? Be 6 fieyas ^cfraiaricovos drvoOavovros ov 
/jlovov i7T7rov<z e/ceipe fcal rjpiiovovs, dXXa teat ra9 
eirdX^eis d<f)€i\e rcbv rei%cbv t a>9 dv BoKolev ai 
7roXet9 irevdelv, dvrl r//9 rrpoadev p.opcj>rj<; Kovpi- 
piov o")(fjpia icai drtpiov dvaXap,/3avovcrai. ravra 
piev ovv rrpoardypLara Becrirorcbv ovra, fcal fiera 
ttoXXtj^ avdyiaqs irepaivop,eva teal pierd <j)06vov 
rcbv rvyovrcov teal pLicrovs rcbv ftia^opievwv, ovBe- 
pud$ %dpiro$ rjv ovBe ripL^y oy/cov Be fiapfBapifcov 
Kal rpv<fii]<; /cat dXa&veias errLBeifys, els tcevd fcal 

3 d^rfXa rrjv rrepiovcriav BiariOepievcov dvrjp Be 
BrjpLorLKO<; €7rl %€vr)<; reOvrjfccbs, ov yvvai/cos, ov 
iraiBcov, ov avyyercbv rrapovrcov, ov Beopievov 
rivo^t oxjk dvaytcd^ovros, vrrb Brjpicov roaovrcov 
Kal iroXecov dpuXXcopbevcov rrpoTrepLTropievos tca\ 
crvvefCKOpLt^opLevos teal o-re<j)avovpi€vo<;, el/corcos 
eBotcei rbv reXetorarov drxeyeiv evBaipbovicrpLov. 

4 ov ydp, ax; Aiaco7ro<; ecpacr/ce, 'xaXerrcoraros eariv 
0 rcbv evrv^ovvrwv Odvaros, dXXa pLa/captcoraros, 
els dacpaXi} yo>pav ra9 evrrpa^Las tcarartQepLevos 
rcbv dyadebv zeal rvxi v p^era^dXXecrBat put) diro- 
Xeirrcov. Bib fteXriov 6 Adxcov rbv J OXvpnriovLfcr)v 
Aiayopav, eiriBovra piev viovs o~re(f>avovpLevov$ 
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have the courage to ask another general from you, 
when we have not returned Pelopidas?" This 
request the Thebans granted. 

XXXIV. Those funeral rites were never surpassed 
in splendour, in the opinion of those who do not 
think splendour to consist in ivory, gold, and purple, 
like Pbilistus, who tells in wondering strains about 
the funeral of Dionysius, which formed the pompous 
conclusion of the great tragedy of his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, when Hephaestion died, 
not only sheared the manes of his horses and mules, 
but actually took away the battlements of the city- 
walls, in order that the cities might seem to be in 
mourning, assuming a shorn and dishevelled appear- 
ance instead of their former beauty. These honours, 
however, were dictated by despots, were performed 
under strong compulsion, and were attended with 
envy of those who received them and hatred of 
those who enforced them ; they were a manifestation 
of no gratitude or esteem whatever, but of barbaric 
pomp and luxury and vain-glory, on the part of men 
who lavished their superfluous wealth on vain and 
sorry practices. But that a man who was a com- 
moner, dying in a strange country, in the absence of 
wife, children, and kinsmen, none asking and none 
compelling it, should be escorted and carried forth 
and crowned by so many peoples and cities eager to 
show him honour, rightly seemed to argue him su- 
premely fortunate. For the death of men in the hour 
of their triumph is not, as Aesop used to say, most 
grievous, but most blessed, since it puts in safe 
keeping their enjoyment of their blessings and 
leaves no room for change of fortune. Therefore the 
Spartan's advice was better, who, when he greeted 
Diagoras, the Olympian victor, who had lived to see 
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'OXu/jLTTiaatv, eirihovTa K vltovovs zeal dvyarpt- 
hov$, ciGTraadfievos, " KdrOave," elire, " Atayopa- 
5 ovte et<? tov "OXufinov avafirjcrr)" ra<; he 'OXv/jl- 
7riatcd<; teal Wvditeds vitea? ovte dv, olfiat, ti$ eh 
to avro crvvOeU dirdaa^ evl tcov UeXoiriBov 
irapaftakeiv dycovcov dijicocreiev, ov<; ttoXXovs 
dycovtad/ievos teal teaTOpOtoaas, teal tov /3lov to 
TrXeiGTOv ev ho^rj teal TipLjj ftitoaa?, Tt'\o9 ev tt) 
TpLatcaiBetcaTT) ffotcoTapXLa, TvpavvoKTovia fiefiiy- 
p,evrjv dpLGTeiav dpiaTevcov, virep tcov ®e<x- 
aaXcov eXevOeplas diredavev. 

XXXV. f O he OdvaTOS avTov fieydXa fiev 
eXvirrjae to i»9 avfifid^ov^, fiel^ova he co^eXrjae. 
B?;/9aiOi ydp, co<; IttvOovto ttjv tov UeXoTrihov 
TeXevWjv, ovheftiav dvafBoXr)v Trotrjcrdfievoi t>/9 
Ttficopias KaTa rdyp<$ eaTpaTevaav QirXiTaL^ 
€7TTatcio")(iXioi<i, iTTTrevai §' €7rTa/eocr[oL<; f r)yovfie- 

2 vov MaXtciTov teal AioyeiTovos. teaTaXaftovTe? he 
crvveaTaXfiivov teal irepiteeteofifievov t?}? hvvdfieco? 
1 AXe^avhpov ^vdyteacrav %eacraXoZ<i fiev dirohov- 
vat Ta<? 7roAei9 a? et;^ei> avTcbv, MdyvijTas he teal 
<$>0tcoTa<> 'A^aiOL>9 d^elvai teal ra? cppovpa<; 
eljayayeiv, dfioaat he avTov ifi 0&9 dv r)ycovTai Srj- 
ffaiot. teal teeXevtrtoaiv dteoXovOtfcretp. Sr}j3aioi fiev 
ovv tovtols f)pteea0r)crav rjv he oXtyov vaTepov rot9 
deols virep HeXo7rihov hiteijv ehco/ee hirjyrjcrofiai. 

3 <dr}fSr)v TTjv avvotteovcrav ai/TQ) irpcoTov fiev, a>9 
ecprjTai, UeXoTrchas ehihage fir) <f)O0eta6at tt)v 
e^co XafjLTrpoTrjTa teal irapaaKevrjv 7/79 TvpavvcBos, 
€Vt6<; tcov ottXcov teal tcov cfivXdtecov ovcrav eireiTa 
he cpojBovfievrj tt)v diriGTiav avTov teal fitaovaa 
ttjv co/uoTTjTa, avvdefievrj fieTa tcov dBeXcpcov, 
Tptcov ovrtov, Titrufrovov, UvOoXdov, Avteocfrpovo?, 
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his sons crowned at Olympia, yes, and the sons of his 
sons and daughters, said ; " Die now, Diagoras ; thou 
canst npt ascend to Olympus." But one would not 
deign, I think, to compare all the Olympian and 
Pythian victories put together with one of the 
struggles of Pelopidas ; these were many, and he 
made them successfully, and after living most of his 
life in fame and honour, at last, while boeotarch for 
the thirteenth time, performing a deed of high 
valour which aimed at a tyrant's life, he died in 
defence of the freedom of Thessaly. 

XXXV. The death of Pelopidas brought great 
grief to his allies, but even greater gain. For the 
Thebans, when they learned of it, delayed not.their 
vengeance, but speedily made an expedition with 
seven thousand men-at-arms and seven hundred 
horsemen, under the command of Malcitas and 
Diogeiton. They found Alexander weakened and 
robbed of his forces, and compelled him to restore 
to the Thessalians the cities he had taken from 
them, to withdraw his garrisons and set free the 
Magnesians and the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and to 
take oath that he would follow the lead of the 
Thebans against any enemies according to their 
bidding. The Thebans, then, were satisfied with 
this ; but the gods soon afterwards avenged Pelo- 
pidas, as I shall now relate. 

To begin with, Thebe, the tyrant's wife, as I have 
said, had been taught by Pelopidas not to fear the 
outward splendour and array of Alexander, since these 
depended wholly on his armed guards ; and now, 
in her dread of his faithlessness and her hatred of 
his cruelty, she conspired with her three brothers, 
Tisiphonus, Pytholaiis, and Lycophron, and made an 
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4 eire^eipei TOvBe tov rpoirov. ttjv piev aXXrjv oitciav 
tov Tvpdvvov KaT€i")(pv ai cpvXaKal tcov irapavv- 
KTepevovTOV, 6 Be OdXapiOs, ev cS Ka8evBeiv eicode- 
aaVj virepcoos r)v, Kai irpb avrov cpvXaKrjv eZ^e 
kvcov SeSe/xezw, Trdat (jyoftepos ttXtjv avTols iicei- 
voi<; teal evl tcov oIkgtcov tw TpecpovTt. tcaO' bv 
ovv epeXXe tcaipov l-niyeipelv i) ©t?/3*7, tov$ fiev 
dBeXcpovs ci<f> fjfxepas el^e ttXi^ctiov ev olkco tcvI 

5 KeKpvpLfJievovs, elaeXOovaa Be> cocTirep etcoOei, povrj 
7T/0O9 tov ' kXk^avBpov rjhr} KaOevBovTa tcai fieja 
fXLKpbv ttclXlv 7rpoe\0ovaa, rep pev OLKerrj Trpoae- 
Ta%ev dirdyetv e^co tov kvvcl' ftovXec&ai yap 
dvarraveaOaL peO' rjauxias ifcelvov avTi) Be tt)V 
(cXipatca (f)o/3ovpL€VT] p}) ktvttov irapdaxv tcov 
veavLaKcov dvafiaivovTcov epLois KaTeaTopeaev 

6 €ltcz ovtcos dvayayovaa tov<; dBeXcfrovs %L(pi]p€i<; 
kcu tjTjjaaaa irpb tcov Ovpcov eiarjXOev avTi], Kai 
KaOeXovtra to %i(f>o<; virep tt?? KecpaXijs Kpepidp^e- 
vov crrfpelov elvai tov fcaTe^eaOat tov dvBpa Kai 
KaOevBetv eBeigev. eKireTrX^yfievcov Be tcov veavL- 

CTKCOV KCii KCLTOKVOVVTCOV, KCLfd^OVCTa Kai BtOpLVV- 2 

pevr) /x€t' 6py?i<; avTrj tov ^AXe^avBpov e^eyeipaaa 
pijvvaetv t?]V Trpd^iv, aia^(yv6evTa<; avTOvs dp,a Kai 
<f)o/3r}devTa<; eicrrjyaye kcll TrepiecTTrjae Tjj kXivt}^ 

7 Trpoa<f)epovaa tov Xvyyov. tcov Be 6 piev tol»9 7r6Bas 
KaTelx 6 TTiecra?, 6 Be tijv KecpaXrjv Xa/36p,evo<z tcov 
Tpv)(jhv dveKXaaeVy 6 Be Tp'iTO*; tco %i(f)ei tvtttcov 
avTbv Biexprjo-CLTO, tco piev Ta^ei 77)9 Te\eim/<? 
irpaoTepov Icrcos r) irpoar^KOV rjv airoOavovTa, tco 
Be piovov y) mpcoTov Tvpdvvcov vtto yvvatKos iBias 
uTroXecrOai, Kai Tjj /xera OdvaTov aUia tov trcopia- 
To? picf)€VTO<; Kai 7raT7)6evTO<; vtto tcov Qepaicov, 
dljia ireirovdevai BoljavTa tcov TrapavopunqpaTcov. 
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attempt upon his life, as follows. The rest of the 
tyrant's house was guarded by sentries at night, but 
the bed-chamber, where he and his wife were wont 
to sleep, was an upper room, and in front of it a 
chained dog kept guard, which would attack every- 
one except his master and mistress and the one servant 
who fed him. When, therefore, Thebe was about to 
make her attempt, she kept her brothers hidden all 
day in a room hard by, and at night, as she was 
wont, went in alone to Alexander. She found him 
already asleep, and after a little, coming out again, 
ordered the servant to take the dog outdoors, for 
his master wanted to sleep undisturbed ; and to 
keep the stairs from creaking as the young men 
came up, she covered them with wool. Then, after 
bringing her brothers safely up, with their swords, 
and stationing them in front of the door, she went 
in herself, and taking down the sword that hung 
over her husband's head, showed it to them as a 
sign that he was fast asleep. Finding the young 
men terrified and reluctant, she upbraided them, 
and swore in a rage that she would wake Alexander 
herself and tell him of the plot, and so led them, 
ashamed and fearful too, inside, and placed them 
round the bed, to which she brought the lamp. Then 
one of them clutched the tyrant's feet and held them 
down, another dragged his head back by the hair, 
and the third ran him through with his sword. The 
swiftness of it made his death a milder one, perhaps, 
than was his clue ; but since he was the only, or the 
first, tyrant to die at the hands of his own wife, and 
since his body was outraged after death, being cast 
out and trodden under foot by the Pheraeans, he 
may be thought to have suffered what his lawless 
deeds deserved. 
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I. Mdptcov Be KXauBtov rbv tt^vtclki^ vTrarev- 
cravra 'Pco/jlcllcov NidpKov fxev vlbv yeveaQai 
Xeyovcn, /cXrjOfjvai Be tcov cltto tt}<; oIk'icl*; irpoyrov 
MdpfceWopj oirep iariv 'Aptfiov, &>9 (pijat, Uocrei- 
Bayvios. r/v yap rfj fxev efxireLpia TroXe/JLiKoSj tg> 
Be crco/jLari pcojiaXeos, rfj Be X €t P L nXy/cni?, rfj Be 

(j)V(T€l (pLkOTT6\efJbO<s fCCLV TOVTO) Br] TToXlJ TO yaVpOV 

2 kcu dyepwyov iiricfHiivcov ev dycoai, tS Be 
aXXqj Tpo7TCt) (Xco(j)p(M>v, (f>i\dv0pa)7ro<;, ^XXr/VlK)]^ 
TTaiSelas teal Xoycov aypt rov rifidv kcu Oav/xd^etv 
Toy? fcaropOovvTa? ipaaTyjs, avrb<; Be vtt* dayp- 
\l6)v i(f> b'aov f)v it p66 v fxo<; datcrjaac teal fxadetv 
ovk H:ik6{A€vo<;. el yap aXXois rialv dv0pco7Toi<> 
a 6e6$ t a>(T7rep f/ 0/JL7jpo<; eiprjfeev, 

£k ve6ri)T0<; eBwKe real el<; yrjpas roXvireveiv 
dpyaXiovs iroXefJLOv<; y 

3 Kal T0Z9 Tore irpcoTevovcn 'Pco/iaicov, o'l veoi fxev 
ovres irepl %iKeXlav Kapyrj BovLois, dfcpid^ovTe*; Be 
YaXdrai^ virep avrrj<; ']raXia<; eTroXefxoWy tfBrj Be 
yr}pa)VT€<; 1 ' Avvtfta irdXiv crvveiyovTO Kal Kapyv 
BovioiSy ovk eyovres, coairep oi iroXXol, Bed yi)pa<; 
avdiravcLV o-rpareicov, dXX' eV* ai paTrjyla*; iroXe- 
/jLcov Kal Tjyefiovias Kar ehykvetav Kal dperrjv 
dyofievoi. 
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I. Marcus Claudius, who was five times consul of 
the Romans, was a son of Marcus, as we are told, 
and, according to Poseidonius, was the first of his 
family to be called Marcellus, which means Marital. 
For he was by experience a man of war, of a sturdy 
body and a vigorous arm. He was naturally fond of 
war, and in its conflicts displayed great impetuosity 
and high temper; but otherwise he was modest, 
humane, and so far a lover of Greek learning and 
discipline as to honour and admire those who excelled 
therein, although he himself was prevented by his 
occupations from achieving a knowledge and pro- 
ficiency here which corresponded to his desires. For 
if ever there were men to whom Heaven, as Homer 
says, 1 

"From youth and to old age appointed the accom 
plishment of laborious wars," 

they were the chief Romans of that time, who, in 
their youth, waged war with the Carthaginians for 
Sicily ; in their prime, with the Gauls to save Italy 
itself ; and when they were now grown old, con- 
tended again with Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
and did not have, like most men, that respite from 
service in the field which old age brings, but were 
called by their high birth and valour to undertake 
leaderships and commands in war. 

1 Iliad, xiv. 86 f. 
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II. Mdp/ceWos Be 7rpo? ovBep /xev rjv fid)(r}<; 
etSo? dpybs ovBe avacrfcrjTos, auTo? S' eavrov 
KptiTicnos iv t&) (lovofia^elv yei'ofievos ovBe^Lap 
Trpo/cXrjcrip e^vye, irdwras Be toi)? irpotcakecra- 
pbevovs a7T6KT€iv€v. iv Be *Ztfce\la top dBe\(j)bp 
^Orafcikiov KivBvvevovra Biecrcocrev vTrepaa Triads 

2 feed inrofCTelvas tovs eTrufiepo/Aepovs. dv9* o)P 

OPTL fieu €TC P€0) (TT€<f)aVOl Koi ykpd TTCLpCL TO)P 

arparrjycov rjaav, evBoKt/iovpTa Be fiaWov dyopa- 
vopov fiev direBeL^e tyjs i7TL(f)apecrrepa(; Tafew? 6 
oi Be tepels avyovpa. tovto S' ecrrlv tepoy- 
avv7]<; elBos, c5 fidXccrra ttjp air olcovayv \xapTiK7]p 
eTrtfBXeireip kol irapacpyXdrrecp vofios Be&co/cev. 

3 'Hvay/cdcrdi] Be dyopapoficop Blktjp df3ovXr}TOP 
ei&evey/ceiv. rjv yap civtg) Trais oficopv/ios ev copa, 
TYjV oyjriv ifcirpeirris, ov% tjttop Be ra> craxppopeip 
kol ireTratBevadat 7repL0Xe7TTO<; virb tg>v ttoXitcop' 
tovto) KarreTcoXipos 6 tov Map/ceXXov avpdpyasp, 
daeXyrj? dpi]p kol dpaavs, epcov Xoyovs irpoar\- 
vey/ce. tov Be TraiBbs to fiep TrpcoTOP clxjtov tcad* 
eavTov aTroTptyfra/iepov ttjp ireipap, Be av0i$ 
€7rexel'PV a ' e fcaTeiTropTos 7T/0O? top TTdTepa, j3apecos 
epeyfcoop o ^Idp/ceXXos TrpoarjyyeiXe tjj /SovXfj top 

A dpdpooTTop. 6 Be 7ro\\a9 fiep diroBpdo-ets kol 
7rapaypa<f)ds epurj^apaTOy rou? Brj/idp^ov^ eiTiKa- 
Xovfiepos, ifceipcop Be fir) irpoaBe^ojiepcop tyjp 
e7TLK\r)o-ip dpprjcrei tyjp aWiap efyevye. teal fidp- 
Tvpos oi/Bevbs tg)p Xoyoyp yeyopoTos eBoge fieTa- 
TrepLTrecrOac top TralBa tj} J3ovXt}* irapayevofievov 
S IB6pt€<; epvdrjfjia teal Bdfcpvop teal fiefxiyfiepop 
cnravo~T(p 1 to) OvfAovfievo) to aiBovfiepop, ovBevbs 

1 airavaTCf Bekker corrects to arrkdartfi {unfeigned), after 
Eniperius. 
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II. Marcellus was efficient and practised in every 
kind of fighting, but in single combat he surpassed 
himself, never declining a challenge, and always kill- 
ing his challengers. In Sicily he saved his brother 
Otacilius from peril of his life, covering him with 
his shield and killing those who were setting upon 
him. Wherefore, although he was still a youth, he 
received garlands and prizes from his commanders, 
and since he grew in repute, the people appointed 
him curule aedile, 1 and the priests, augur. This is 
a species of priesthood, to which the law particularly 
assigns the observation and study of prophetic signs 
from the flight of birds. 

During his aedileship, he was compelled to bring 
a disagreeable impeachment into the senate. He 
had a son, named Marcus like himself, who was in 
the flower of his boyish beauty, and not less admired 
by his countrymen for his modesty and good training. 
To this boy Capitolinus, the colleague of Marcellus, 
a bold and licentious man, made overtures of love. 
The boy at first repelled the attempt by himself, but 
when it was made again, told his father. Marcellus, 
highly indignant, denounced the man in the senate. 
The culprit devised many exceptions and ways of 
escape, appealing to the tribunes of the people, and 
when these rejected his appeal, he sought to escape 
the charge by denying it. There had been 110 witness 
of his proposals, and therefore the senate decided to 
summon the boy before them. When he appeared, 
and they beheld his blushes, tears, and shame mingled 

1 Literally, aedile oj the more illustrious class , i.e. patrician, 
in distinction from plebeian, aedile. 
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dXXov SerjOevres TeK^pLov fcare-ylrrjfacravTo teal 
XPVf jLaatv €^t]fjiLO}aav KaTrercoXivov, ef a)v 6 
MdptceXXo? dpyvpd Xoifteia 7roir)crdp,evo<; Tot? 
Oeols fca&iepcoaev. 

III. 'EiTrel Be tov irpcorov tmv ^apx^Bovtayv 

TToXe/jLCOV €T€l BeVT€p(p KoX elfCOGTti) GVVCUpedeVTOS 

dp-^al irdXiv TaXaruccov dycovcov BieBe^ovTO rrjv 
*¥(jL>firjVy ol Be rrjv viraXiTelav vefiofievoi rrjs 
'Ira/U'a? il \vcrofi^pe^ i KeXriKov eOvos, p,eydXoi real 
fcaO* eavrovs ovres, Bwdpueis e/cdXovv, tcai fiere- 
irepurovTo TaXarcov tov? paaOov arpaTevo/jLevovs, 

2 ot Taiadrai /caXovvTai, Oavp^acrrbv fxiv iBo/cet fcal 
rvyn]<; dyaOfjs yeveoQai to fir) <jvppayr\vai tov 
KeXTt/cbv eh to avTo t&j Al^vkw TroXe/iov, dXX 1 
SiGixep efyeBpelav etkrjfyoTas tou9 TaXaTas, 6p8a><; 
teal BifcaLcos aTpep,r\aavTa^ p,ayoyLkvu>v efceLvcov, 
ovto) TOTe 8?] toZ? v€VLKT}Koaiv eir cnroBveaO cu teal 
TrpofcaXelcrOai aj(pXr}v ayovras* ov firjit dXXd 
fieyav i] re X^P a r ^^P^X e <f>o@ ol, > hid ttjv yeiT- 
vlaaiv 6/jLopq) fcal irpocroLfco) iroXepLG) avvoiao- 
jievois, fcal to iraXatbv d^tcopa tq>v VaXaToyv, 
ov<; p,dXto~Ta 'Vco/iaioi Beccrai Bokovctiv, are Br) 

3 Koi Tt)v ttoXiv vtt ai/TG)v diroftaXovTes, ifcetvov 
Be real depevot vopov aTeXeh elvai o~TpaT€La<; tovs 
lepeas, ttXi)v el p,r) TaXaTitcbs irdXiv eixeXdoi 
7ro\e/xo9. iB/jXov Be fcal top (j)6/3ov avTcov rj re 
7rapao~fcev)} (jivpuiBes yap ev oirXois dfia Toaav- 
Tai 'VcopLaLcov ovTe irpoTepov ovt€ vGTepov yeve- 
aOai XeyovTat) teal Ta irepl Ta? Overtax tcaivoTo/iov- 
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with quenchless indignation, they wanted no further 
proof, but condemned Capitolinus, and set a fine upon 
him. With this money Marcellus had silver libation- 
bowls made, and dedicated them to the gods. 

III. After the first Punic war had come to an end 
in its twenty-second year, Rome was called upon to 
renew her struggles with the Gauls. 1 The Insubrians, 
a people of Celtic stock inhabiting that part of Italy 
which lies at the foot of the Alps, and strong even 
by themselves, called out their forces, and summoned 
to their aid the mercenary Gauls called Gaesatae. 
It seemed a marvellous piece of good fortune that 
the Gallic war did not break out while the Punic 
war was raging, but that the Gauls, like a third 
champion sitting by and awaiting his turn with the 
victor, remained strictly quiet while the other two 
nations were fighting, and then only stripped for 
combat when the victors were at liberty to receive 
their challenge. Nevertheless, the Romans were 
greatly alarmed by the proximity of their country 
to the enemy, with whom they would wage war so 
near their own boundaries and homes, as well as by 
the ancient renown of the Gauls, whom the Romans 
seem to have feared more than any other people. 
For Rome had once been taken by them, 2 and from 
that time on a Roman priest was legally exempt from 
military service only in case no Gallic war occurred 
again. Their alarm was also shown by their prepa- 
rations for the war (neither before nor since that 
time, we are told, were there so many thousands of 
Romans in arms at once), and by the extraordinary 
sacrifices which they made to the gods. For though 

1 The First Punic War lasted from 265 B.C. till 241 B.C., 
and the Insubrians invaded Italy in 225 B.C. 

2 In 390 B.C. See the Camillus, xix.-xxiii 
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4 fjieva' /3ap/3apitcbv fiev yap 1 ovBev obB' etccfrvXov 
eirtTrjBevovTes, aXh! co<? evi fidXtcrra Tai<? S6fat<? 
'EXXrfvitcws Biatceifievoi teal 7rpa&)9 irpos ra Bela, 
tot€ tov iroXefiov av/jLirecrovTos rjvayfcdcrOija-av 
el^ai Xoyiois tlctiv etc tcjv ^i^vXXetcov, teal Bvo 
fiev rf EXXrfvas, dvhpa teal yvvaitca, Bvo Be VaXd- 
Ta? 6p,oL(£>$ ev rf) tcaXovfievr) /3oa>v dyopa tcaropv- 
%at ^wvras, oh en teal vvv ev tw Noe/x/Spio) firjvi 
Bpcocrtv "ILWrjcri teal YaXdrais diropprjTOV^ teal 
dOeaTovs lepovpyias. 

IV. 0/ fiev ovv upcoTOi Tthv dycovcov vitcas re 
fxeydXas teal crcpaXfiara rot? 'Pa)ynat'<H9 iveytcavre*; 
€19 ovBev ireXevryaav Trepan /3e/3cuov <t>XafUvlov 
Be teal Qovpiov tgqv virdrcov fj,eydXai<; etco~TpaTev- 
crdvrcov Bvvdfiecnv iirl tol/<? "Ii><70/i/3pa9, oy^drj fiev 
alfiaTL pecov 6 Bed rrjs YlacrjvLBos %<wpa<? TroTap,6$> 
eXexdv Tp€i<? aeXy-jva^ <f>avf}vat Trepl ttoXlv 

2 ' Api/jLivov, oi Be eirl tgu? VTraTiteah yjrrityocp opiais 
7rapa<f)vXdTT0VT€$ oleovovs tepees Bie/3e{3aiovvTo 
fio^Orfpds teal BvcropviOas avrols yeyovevai Ta<? 
to>v vTrdroov dvayopevaets. evdvs ovv eirefx^rev r; 
avytcXi]T0S eirl to arparoireBov ypafx/iara tca- 
Xovaa teal fieraTre^TTOfJievri robs virdjovs, ottgo? 
€7TaveX06vT€$ fj idyiaTa ttjv dpxv v direlir^VTai 
teal pLTjBev viraroi (pddcrcocn irpd^at 7rpo<? tol><? 

3 7ToXefMLOV<;. ravra Begd/ievo*; rd ypd/x/Jbara c I>\a- 
fiivios oi irporepov eXvcrev rj fJ-dxj] o~vvdy}ra<; Tpe- 
-tyacrdaL tow fiap/3dpovs teal tyjv x™P av avT <* v 
eTTiBpafielv. ft>9 ovv eiravrfKOe \xeTa ttoXXwv Xa- 
(fivpwv, ovte aTr-qvrrjaev 6 Btj/jlo^, dXX otl tcaXov- 
fievos ovk ev0v<i vTnjtcovcrev ovB* eireia6r\ to?? 
ypd/JL/jLacrtv, a\\' evv/3pio~e teal xare^povrjere, 

1 fitv yap Bekker, after Coraes : ^v. 
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they have no barbarous or unnatural practices, but 
cherish towards their deities those mild and rever- 
ent sentiments which especially characterize Greek 
thought, at the time when this war burst upon them 
they were constrained to obey certain oracular com- 
mands from the Sibylline books, and to bury alive 
two Greeks, a man and a woman, and likewise two 
Gauls, in the place called the "forum boarium," or 
cattle-market ; and in memory of these victims, they 
still to this day, in the month of November, perform 
mysterious and secret ceremonies. 

IV. The first conflicts of this war brought great 
victories and also great disasters to the Romans, and 
led to no sure and final conclusion ; but at last 
Flaminius and Furius, the consuls, led forth large 
forces against the Insubrians. At the time of their 
departure, however, the river that flows through 
Picenum was seen to be running with blood, and it 
was reported that at Ariminum three moons had ap- 
peared in the heavens, and the priests who watched 
the flight of birds at the time of the consular elec- 
tions insisted that when the consuls were pro- 
claimed the omens were inauspicious and baleful 
for them. At once, therefore, the senate sent letters 
to the camp, summoning the consuls to return to 
the city with all speed and lay down their office, and 
forbidding them, while they were still consuls, to 
take any steps against the enemy. On receiving 
these letters, Flaminius would not open them before 
he had joined battle with the Barbarians, routed 
them, and overrun their country. Therefore, when 
lie returned with much spoil, the people would not 
go out to meet him, but because he had not at once 
listened to his summons, and had disobeyed the 
letters, treating them with insolent contempt, they 
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fjbLKpov fiev iSeijaev diro^^iaaaBai tov Opiafiftov 
avrov, dptafxfievaavTa Se IBicoTrjv iiroLrjcrev, dvay- 
fcdcras i^OfioaaaOat rrjv virareiav fjcera tov avv- 
4 dp-^ovTos. ovtco Trdvra ra Trpdyfiara 'Poy/xatoLS 
tov 6eov dvijyero, /xavTetcov Be koL ircnptcov 
virepotylav ovB' irrl rat? fieyio-Tats evir paglai<? 
ciTrehexovTOy fiec^ov rjyov/JLevoi 717)09 acoTTjpiav 
7to\€gj9 to Oavfjbd^eiv rd Oeia tou9 dpyowras tov 
icpaTeiv tcov TToXe/Aicov. 

V. Tt/Sepios ovv Xe/iTrpoovios, dvrjp oY dvSpelav 
tcai tcaXotcayaO lav ovhevos t\ttov dyam]6els biro 
f P&)/iat&)f, ctTreSei^e puev vTrarevcov Ztaho^ov^ ^fcrj- 
TTicova Nacrifcdv real Tdlov Mdp/ciov, tfSi] Se e\ov- 
tcov avTa>v eTrap^la^ tcai o-rpaTevfiara, lepaTLtcols 
v7rofjLV)]fjLaatv evTV^cbv evpev ^yvo^fievov v<]> avTOv 

2 Tt to)v Trarployv. rjv Se tolovtov* orav dpywv 
iir b'pviai fcade^o fA€v o<; e^co TroXeax; olkov rj gkti- 
vrpf fjL€fiLo~d(Ofievo<$ V7T* aiTias Tivbs dvaytcaa6f) 
p,ij7TG) yeyovoTcov vrjfielcov /3e/3ala>v eiraveXOelv eh 
7r6\tv t d<p€Lvac XPV V T0 TrpofiefxiaOcofjLevov otfcijpa 
teal Xafietv eTepov, ov iroujaerac tt]v Qeav 
avOiS ef U7ra/r^%. tovto eXaOev, &>9 eoixe, tov 
Ttfiepiov, kol Si9 to) avTW xprjadfiievos direhei^e 
tovs elprjfievovs dvSpas v7rdrov<;. varepov Se 
yvovs tt]V dfiapTiav dvijveyfce tt/w ttjv o-vy/c\r)Tov. 

3 fj Se ov fcaT€<{)p6vT)a€ tov tcaTa puitcpov ovtcos 
iWelfifiaTos, d\X eypayjre to £9 dvSpdac xal 
ifcelvot ra9 eVap^ta9 diroXtirovTes iiravrjXOov eh 
'Voyfirjv Ta^v kol KaTeOevTO tt}V dpxtfv. dX\d 
TavTa fiev varepov lirpdyB^ irepl he tov<; avTov<; 
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came near refusing him his triumph, and after his 
triumph, they compelled him to renounce the consul- 
ship with his colleague, and made him a private citizen. 
To such a degree did the Romans make everything 
depend upon the will of the gods, and so intolerant 
were they of any neglect of omens and ancestral 
rites, even when attended by the greatest successes, 
considering it of more importance for the safety of 
the city that their magistrates should reverence re- 
ligion than that they should overcome their enemies. 

V. For example, Tiberius Sempronius, a man most 
highly esteemed by the Romans for his valour and 
probity, proclaimed Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius 
his successors in the consulship, but when they had 
already taken command in their provinces, he came 
upon a book of religious observances wherein he 
found a certain ancient prescript of which he had 
been ignorant. It was this. Whenever a magistrate, 
sitting in a hired house or tent outside the city to 
take auspices from the flight of birds, is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before sure signs 
have appeared, he must give up the house first hired 
and take another, and from this he must take his 
observations anew. Of this, it would seem, Tiberius 
was not aware, and had twice used the same house 
before proclaiming the men I have mentioned as 
consuls. But afterwards, discovering his error, he 
referred the matter to the senate. This body did 
not make light of so trifling an omission, but wrote 
to the consuls about it ; and they, leaving their 
provinces, came back to Rome with speed, and laid 
down their offices. This, however, took place at a 
later time. 1 But at about the time of which I am 

1 Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, father of the two famous 
tribunes, was consul for the second time in 163 B.C. 
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e/ceLvovs "xpovovs kcu hvo lepets ein^avkaTaToi t<x<? 
Upcoavvas d^ypeOi^aav, KopvjjXios fiev KeOrjyos 
on tcl (T7r\dyx va T °v Upeiov irapa Ta^iv iirehwfce, 

4 Kovivros he ^ovXttckco^ eVi T(p Ovovtqs avrov 
tov Kopv<f>aiov aiToppvrjvai t?}<z fcefyaXrjs irlXov, ov 
OL KOkOV^eVOl <P\afJLLVLOl (ffopovcri. Mivovtciov he 
hiKTUTOpos 'iirirapyov dwohei^avTO^ Yd'iov <t>Xa- 
piiviov, lirei Tpiapios rj/covaOi] /jlvos ov o~opifca 
fca\ovatv y diro^i^Ladfjievoi tovtovs avOis erepovs 
KarearTjaav. fcal ttjv iv ovtoo piicpols dtcpifteiav 
<f)v\dTTOVT€S ovheptia TrpoaefMcyvvaav heiaihai- 
pLOvLaj T(p fiTjhev dXXuTTeiv fi^he TrapefcjBaiveiv 
tcov irarpioyv, 

VI. f fl? S' ovv i^cofiocravro Trjv dpyi^v oi irepl 
tov <t>\afjLiviov, hid rcov fcaXovfjiivcov fji€o-o/3acri- 
Xeoov vttcitos aTroheitcvvTai IsidpfceWos. teal irapa- 
\a/3a)v rrjv dpyr\v diroheltcvvaiv aura) awdp^ovra 
Tvalov KopvijXiov. iXex^t] fiev ovv a>? 7roXXa 
crv/jLj3aTtfcd tcov TclXcitcov XeyovTcov, xal rrjs 
j3ovXr}$ elprjvala ftovXofievrjs, 6 Mdp/ceXXos ii;€- 

2 rpdxwe tov hrjfjiov eVt tov TroXe/iov ov ftijv aXXa 
kcu yevofievi]*; eip/]V7]<; dvaKaivlaai tov TroXeftov oi 
TaiaaTai ho/covcri, Ta<? "A\7ret<? vTrepfiaXovTes /eat 
tou<? 'lvaofi/Spovs iirdpavTe^- Tpta/ivpioc yap 
ovTes irpocreyevovTO 7roXXa7rXaaiot<; ifceuvois ovai, 
real fieya typovovvTes evOvs iir' 'A/ceppas coppLTicrav, 
ttoXiv virep iroTapiov UdSov dva)fciafjL€V7]v. i/cec- 
9ev he fjivpiovs tq)v YaiaaTwv 6 f3aaiXev<; TSpiro- 



1 Cf. the Xuma, vii. 5. 

3 In 222 b c. In republican times, an interrex was elected 
when there was a vacancy in the supreme power, held office 
for five days, and, if necessary, nominated his successor. 
Any number of interreges might be successively ap- 
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speakings two most illustrious priests were deposed 
from their priesthoods, Cornelius Cethegus, because 
he presented the entrails of his victim improperly, 
and Quintus Sulpicius, because, while he was sacrific- 
ing, the peaked cap which the priests called flamens 1 
wear had fallen from his head. Moreover, because 
the squeak of a shrew-mouse (they call it "sorex") 
was heard just as Minucius the dictator appointed 
Caius Flaminius his master of horse, the people 
deposed these officials and put others in their places. 
And although they were punctilious in such trifling 
matters, they did not fall into any superstition, be- 
cause they made no change or deviation in their 
ancient rites. 

VI. But to resume the story, after Flaminius and 
his colleague had renounced their offices, Marcellus 
was appointed consul 2 by the so-called " interreges." 
He took the office, and appointed Gnaeus Cornelius 
his colleague. Now it has been said that, although 
the Gauls made many conciliatory proposals, and 
although the senate was peaceably inclined, Marcellus 
tried to provoke the people to continue the war. 
However, it would seem that even after peace was 
made the Gaesatae renewed the war; they crossed 
the Alps and stirred up the Insubrians. They num- 
bered thirty thousand themselves, and the Insubrians, 
whom they joined, were much more numerous. With 
high confidence, therefore, they marched at once to 
Acerrae, a city situated to the north of the river Po. 3 
From thence Britomartus the king, taking with him 

pointed, until the highest office was filled. Cf. the Numa, 
ii. 6 f. 

3 According to Polybius (ii. 34), no peace was made, 
although the Gauls offered to submit, and the consuls 
marched into the territory of the Insubrians and laid siege 
to Acerrae. 
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fiapTo*; dvaXajBwv tijv irepl UdSov ywpav eiropBev* 

3 raOra MdptceXXos irvOofievos tov fxev avvapyovra 
Trpbs y A/cippai<; direXiire ttjv Trefyv teal jBapelav 
6/uLOU iraaav eyovTa hvvafiiv teal t6)v lirirkiov 
liepos Tplrov, avTos he tov<i \017rovs lirirei^ ava- 
Xaficov teal rom eXafypOTaTovs twv ottXltcov rrepl 
HjarcocrLOVs rjXavvev, ovre rj/Jiepas ovt€ vufcrbs 
dvtels tov hpbfxov y eW eire^aXe T0Z9 fivplois Yai- 
aaTais irepl to tcaXovfievov KXaariSiov, TaXa- 
Ti/crjv Ka>fX7]v oh irpb ttoXXov 'PcofiaioLS vtty]koov 

4 yeyevrjfjievrjv. dvaXafielv he teal hiavairavaat tov 
CTparbv ov\ vTrrjp^ev avra)' Ta%b yap aio~07}aiv 
to£<? ftap/3dpoi$ a<f>L/c6fjL€vo<; 7rapecrx € > teal tcare- 
fypovrjdr) ire^cov fiev oXlycov TravTairaatv ovrcov 
o~vv aW, to S' Ittttlkov ev ovhevl Xoyco TO)V 
KeXrcov Ti6efievcov. /cpdrcarot yap 6We<? iinro- 
fiax^v fcal fidXiara rovrq) hiafyepeiv hoKovvres, 
tot€ teal irXrjOei iroXv tov MdptceXXov V7repe- 
/3aXXov. evdvs ovv inr avrbv 009 dvapiraaofxevoi 301 
fieTa filas iroXXi}^ teal heivebv diretXcov efyepovTO^ 

5 tov /3aatXeco<; 7rpoiTnrevovTO<;. 0 he MwptfeWo?, 
a>9 fir) <f>0ai€V avTOV iyKvtcXcoadfievoi teal irepixy- 
devTes oXcyoarbv 6Wa, Ta9 tXa<? rjye Troppco tcov 
litit€(dv teal irepufXavve, Xctttov itcTelvcov to tcepa<;, 
a'xpi ou fjLi/cpbv direa")(e T<bv iroXe/ilcov. 7]hrj he 

7TC09 619 ifjLf3oXr)V €7TCO-Tp€(j)OVTO^ aVTOV CTUVTVy- 

X^ vei 701; "Kirov vTvpivTa tt) yavpoTTjTi tcjv 
iroXe/nlcov ditOTpairecrQai teal ftiq (pepeiv ottlo-co 

6 tov MdptceXXov. 6 he toOto heiaa<; /jlij Tapayr}V 
etc heLcnZaifAovLas T019 'Vco/naiois ivepyda^Tac, 
ra^y Trepiairdaa^ i(f> 9 rjvlav T(p )(a\iv(h teal irepi- 
crTpe^ra^; tov i7r7rov ivavTiov T0Z9 TToXefitois, TOV 
rjXiov auT09 irpoo-eKvvrjcrev, ft>9 hrj fii] tcaTa Tv%r}v, 
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ten thousand of the Gaesatae, ravaged the country 
-about the Po. When Marcellus learned of this, he 
left his colleague at Acerrae with all the heavy-armed 
infantry and a third part of the cavalry, while he 
himself, taking with him the rest of the cavalry and 
the most lightly equipped men-at-arms to the number 
of six hundred, marched, without halting in his course 
day or night, until he came upon the ten thousand 
Gaesatae near the place called Clastidium, a Gallic 
village which not long before had become subject to 
the Romans. There was no time for him to give his 
army rest and refreshment, for the Barbarians quickly 
learned of his arrival, and held in contempt the in- 
fantry with him, which were few in number all told, 
and, being Gauls, made no account of his cavalry. 
For they were most excellent fighters on horseback, 
and were thought to be specially superior as such, 
and, besides, at this time they far outnumbered Mar- 
cellus. Immediately, therefore, they charged upon 
him with great violence and dreadful threats, think- 
ing to overwhelm him, their king riding in front of 
them. But Marcellus, that they might not succeed 
in enclosing and surrounding him and his few follow- 
ers, led his troops of cavalry forward and tried to 
outflank them, extending his wing into a thin line, 
until he was not far from the enemy. And now, 
just as he was turning to make a charge, his horse, 
frightened by the ferocious aspect of the enemy, 
wheeled about and bore Marcellus forcibly back. 
But he, fearing lest this should be taken as a bad 
omen by the Romans and lead to confusion among 
them, quickly reined his horse round to the left 
and made him face the enemy, while he himself 
made adoration to the sun, implying that it was not 
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aAA* evGKa tovtov Ttj irepiaywyfi x.p^adp.evov 
ovtco yap €0os ear) 'YoypLaLois irpoafcvvelv tov$ 

0€OV<; 7T€ pi<JTp€(f)0/JL€VOVS . KCli aVTOV T]Bt} TTpQGpH- 

yvvvTa toi<? evavTioi^ irpoaev^aaOai rai cpepeTpiw 
At/ ra KaXXtaTa twv trapd tols TroXepLOts ottXwv 
tcaOiepuyaeiv. 

VII. 'El/ TOVTip &€ tcaTiBoov O TCOV TaXcLTCOV 
/3aGL\€V<t KCli T€KfjL7)pdljL€V0S CL7T0 TO)V (TV pbftoXoyV 

apyovra tovtov elvai, ttoXv irpo Toyv aWcov 
ej^eXdaas tov ittttov v7rr]VTLaaev f dfia ttj (fxovf) 
TrpoKXrfTLKOv iiraXaXd^cov teal to hopv KpaSatvoov, 
dvrjp pueyeOei re awpaTos efo^cx? VaXaTcov, teal 
TTavoirXla ev dpyvpw teal ^pvaa) tea) /3a<fcaL<s teal 

TTCLOl TTOlfcLXfXaO-LV, &<J7T€p daTpaiTT), 8tCL<f)€ pCOV 

2 (niXffovay. ox? ovv iiriffXeyfravTL tt)v <f>dXayya 
T6) MapfceXXqy ravTa rebv ottXwv eBofje tcaXXtaTa 
teal kcltcl tovtcdv uireXafie Treiroirjadai tw Oew 
ty)v fcaTeuyrjv, cjppLrjerev errl top dv&pa, teal t<£> 
hopciTi Sia/coyfras tov Ocopatca teal crvveTrepeiaas 

TT] pV/JLTJ TOV r L7T7T0V %0)VTa jJb€V CLVTOV TT€pieT pe>\r€ > 

hevTepav Be tcai TpiTTjv irXijy^v evel? evOhs dire- 

3 KTeivev. aTroTrrjhriaas he tov ittttov, /cal tojv 
ottXcov tov vetepov rat? yepalv icpayjrdpievos, irpbs 
tov ovpavbv €i7T€V "'£2 pueydXa GTpaTrjyodv /cal 
rjyefxovcov epya teal irpd^€L<; iiri^XeTroyv iv TroXe- 
ixois teal fid^ats <j>ep€Tpie Zev, p,apTVpop,ai ae 
'Ycofialoyv TpLTo<> dpyjtiv dpyovTa teal /SaaiXea 
GTpaTrjyos ISia %£(<pl T ^ v ^ e rov dvBpa tcaTepyacrd- 
pevos teal KTeivas aoi teaOiepovv tcl irpcoTa teal 
tcdXXiGTa twv \a<f)vpojv. crv &€ BiBov tvxv u OfxoLav 
enrl tcl Xoiwd tov TroXepiov nrpoTpeTTopLevots" 

4 'E« tovtov cvvifAicryov oi iiriret^ ov Biatcetcpi- 
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by chance, but for this purpose, that he had wheeled 
about ; for it is the custom with the Romans to turn 
round in this way when they make adoration to the 
gods. And in the moment of closing with the enemy 
he is said to have vowed that he would consecrate 
to Jupiter Feretrius the most beautiful suit of armour 
among them. 

VII. Meanwhile the king of the Gauls espied him, 
and judging from his insignia that he was the com- 
mander, rode far out in front of the rest and con- 
fronted him, shouting challenges and brandishing 
his spear. His stature exceeded that of the other 
Gauls, and he was conspicuous for a suit of armour 
which was set off with gold and silver and bright 
colours and all sorts of broideries ; it gleamed like 
lightning. Accordingly, as Marcellus surveyed the 
ranks of the enemy, this seemed to him to be the 
most beautiful armour, and he concluded that it was 
this which he had vowed to the god. He therefore 
rushed upon the man, and by a thrust of his spear 
which pierced his adversary's breastplate, and by the 
impact of his horse in full career, threw him, still 
living, upon the ground, where, with a second and 
third blow, he promptly killed him. Then leaping 
from his horse and laying his hands upon the armour 
of the dead, he looked towards heaven and said : 
" O Jupiter Feretrius, who beholdest the great deeds 
and exploits of generals and commanders in wars and 
fightings, I call thee to witness that I have over- 
powered and slain this man with my own hand, being 
the third Roman ruler and general so to slay a ruler 
and king, and that I dedicate to thee the first and most 
beautiful of the spoils. Do thou therefore grant us a 
like fortune as we prosecute the rest of the war." 

His prayer ended, the cavalry joined battle, fight- 
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pivots rot? linrevGLv, dXXd teal vpos tou9 7re£ov<; 
ofjiov Trpocr(f)€pofjLivov<; 0 fjLax6iJL€vot t teal vikmgi vLtcqv 
Ihea re teal jpoirw irepiTTrjV teal irapdholjov 
limel? yap LTnreis <al Tre^oix; dfxa togovtoi 
togovtov? ovre Trporepov ovtc vcrepov vi/crjcraL 
XeyovTat. teTeivas he tou? TrXeiGTOV? teal teparrj- 
cra<r ottXcov teal ^pn^ixdrwp eiravrfXde irpds tov 
awdpyowra yuoyQ^p^ noXefiovvTa KeXrols irepl 
Trokiv pbeyiGTrjv teal iroXvavOpwiroTaTrfv tcov Pa- 
5 XariKcov. ^lehioXavov teaXeiTai, kcli fjn^poTroXtv 
avT-qv oi Tjjhe KeXrol vopltpvaiw bOev eteOvfLcos 
fia-^ofxevoi Trepl avri)^ dvreiroXiopteovv tov Kopvrj- 
Xiov. eTreXOovTos he MapxeXXov, teal tcov Yaioa- 
T&Vi a)9 eirvOovro TTjv tov /BaGiXeax; i)TTau teal 
reXevrj)V } ajreXOovrcov, to jiev MehioXavov aXl- 
Gteerai, ra? he aXXas 7roXeL<; avrol rrapahihoaGtv 
ol KeXrol fcal rd tea@' eavrov? i it it p err overt -navra 
f Pft)/xatoi9. fcal tovtol? fiev i]v elprjvrj p^erpimv 
rvyovGi. 

VIII. ^ri^LGapAv^ Be tt}<> GvytcXrjrov /hovco 
MapteeXXa) Oplafiftov, eiG-qXavve rf) [iev aXXr) Xap*- 
irpOTrjTi teal irXovrcp teal Xafyvpoi? zeal Gco/xaGiv 
inrepcfrveGiv al^ixaXwTbsv iv oXlyois OavfxaGTOSy 
tfSiGTOv he irdvrcov Oea/xa teal teaivorarov eirihei- 
/cvvfievos avrbv teopi^ovra tw @ea> rr)t> tov /Bap- 
2 ftdpov TvavoirXlav, hpvbs yap evteredvov irpep^vov 
opQiov teal pueya repioyv teal acr/o/cra? coGirep 302 
rporraiov dvehi]Garo teal tearijprrjGev ef avrov ra 
Xd(pvpa y tcoG/jLO) hta8el$ teal TrepiapfWGas eteaGrov, 
irpoiovai]^ he t??9 TTopLirrj^ dpdpievos avrbs €7re/3jj 
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ing, not with the enemy's horsemen alone, but also 
with their footmen who attacked them at the same 
time, and won a victory which, in its sort and kind, 
was remarkable and strange. For never before or 
since, as we are told, have so few horsemen con- 
quered so many horsemen and footmen together. 
After slaying the greater part of the enemy and 
getting possession of their arms and baggage, Mar- 
cellus returned to his colleague, who was hard put 
to it in his war with the Gauls near their largest and 
most populous city. 1 Mediolanum was the city's 
name, and the Gauls considered it their metropolis ; 
wherefore they fought eagerly in its defence, so that 
Cornelius was less besieger than besieged. But when 
Marcellus came up, and when the Gaesatae, on learn- 
ing of the defeat and death of their king, withdrew, 
Mediolanum was taken, the Gauls themselves sur- 
rendered the rest of their cities, and put themselves 
entirely at the disposition of the Romans. They 
obtained peace on equitable terms. 

VIII. The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellus 
alone, and his triumphal procession was seldom 
equalled in its splendour and wealth and spoils and 
captives of gigantic size ; but besides this, the most 
agreeable and the rarest spectacle of all was afforded 
when Marcellus himself carried to the god the armour 
of the barbarian king. He had cut the trunk of a 
slender oak, straight and tall, and fashioned it into 
the shape of a trophy ; on this lie bound and fastened 
the spoils, arranging and adjusting each piece in due 
order. When the procession began to move, he took 
the trophy himself and mounted the chariot, and 

1 Acerrae had, in the meantime, been taken by the 
Romans, who had then advanced and laid siege to Medio- 
lanum (Milan). Cf. Poly bins, ii. 34. 
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rod redpiTTTTov, Kal Tp07raio<f>6pov dyaXfia twv err* 

€K€lVOV KaXXlOTOV Kal Sia77 p€7T€GTaTOV €7TOljL7r€V€ 

Bid t?;<? 7ToXeo)s. 6 Be (TTparb<; etTrero KaXXtaTois 
ottXois Kefcoo-fjLrjfievos, aBcov djia ireiTou-jfxeva /jl4Xt) 
teal iraidvas Ittlvikiovs els tov Oebv teal tov 

3 arparrjyov. ovtco Be irpoftas teal irapeXOcov els 
tov vecov tov <p€p€Tpiov Aios, dveaTrjcre teal tea0L€- 
poycre, TpLTOs teal TeXevTalos ax? 1 T °v Ka & yi^ds 
alcovos* rrpcoTOS fxev yap civrjveytee crtevXa 'Pgj- 
fxvXos airb u Atcpa)VO<; tov Y^aivivi'iTov, BevTepos Be 
Ko<rcro<? KopvyXios dirb ToXovfiviov Tvpprjvov, 
/jL€tcl Be tovtovs MdpKeXXos dirb UpiTO/xapTov, 
/3acnXea*s YaXaTcov, /xera Be MdpKeXXov ovBe els. 

4 teaXeLTai Bf 6 {lev 6ebs (p irefjureTai (faeperpios 
Zeus', d>S fiev h'viol §aaiv y diro tov fyepeTpevopievov 
Tpoiralov, teaTCL tt)v 'EiXXrfvlBa yXoocraav Iti 
ttqXXy)v tote o-Vfifji€fjLiy/jLev7)v tj} AaTivcov, d>s Be 
€T€poi, Aios io~Tiv tj 77 poo~ (x)vv fi'ia KepavvoffoXovv- 
T09. to yap tvttt€lv (peplpe oi 'Fcofialot tcaXovaiv. 
aXXoi Be TTapa tt)v tov TroXefxiov 7rXrjy^v yeyo- 
vkvai Tovvofia Xeyovar teal yap vvv iv Tats 
IxdyaiSi bWav Bkokcocl tovs iroXefxlovSy ttvkvov to 
<\>epi> TOVTeaTL Trace, irapeyyvcocriv dXX7]\ois. tcl 
Be atevXa airoXia fiev kolvcos* IBlcjs Be orrLpLLa 

5 TavTa teaXovcri. teaiTOi cj^aalv iv tols vTrofivrj/iaat 
No/iav TiofjLTcLXtov Kal TrpcoTcov oTnpiwv Kal Bev- 

T€pO)V Kal TpLTCOV flV11flOV€V€LV, TCL fl€V TTpCOTa 

XijifiOevTa T(b cj)€p€TpiG) Au KeXevovTa KaOiepovv, 
Ta BevTepa Be t&> ' Apei, to, Be TpiTa tw Kvpivco, 
Kal Xafiftdveiv yepas dacrdpia TpiaKocria tov 
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thus a trophy-bearing figure more conspicuous and 
beautiful than any in his day passed in triumph 
through the city. The army followed, arrayed in 
most beautiful armour, singing odes composed for the 
occasion, together with paeans of victory in praise 
of the god and their general. Thus advancing and 
entering the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he set up 
and consecrated his offering, being the third and last 
to do so, down to our time. The first was Romulus, 
who despoiled Acron the Caeninensian ; 1 the second 
was Cornelius Cossus, who despoiled Tolumnius the 
Tuscan ; and after them Marcellus, who despoiled 
Britomartus, king of the Gauls ; but after Marcellus, 
no man. The god to whom the spoils were dedicated 
was called Jupiter Feretrius, as some say, because 
the trophy was carried on a " pheretron," or car ; 
this is a Greek word, and many such were still 
mingled at that time with the Latin ; 2 according 
to others, the epithet is given to Jupiter as wielder 
of the thunder-bolt, the Latin " ferire " meaning to 
smite. But others say the name is derived from the 
blow one gives an enemy, since even now in battles, 
when they are pursuing their enemies, they exhort 
one another with the word " feri," which means 
smite \ Spoils in general they call "spolia," and 
these in particular, "opima." And yet they say 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of three kinds of " opima," prescribing that 
when the first kind are taken, they shall be conse- 
crated to Jupiter Feretrius, the second to Mars, and 
the third to Quirinus ; also that the reward for the 
first shall be three hundred asses, 3 for the second 

1 Cf. the Romulus, xvi. 4-7. 

2 Cf. the Romulus, xv. 3 ; Numa, vii. 5. 

3 The Roman as corresponded nearly to the English penny. 
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npcoTov, tov Se hevrepov Sia/coaia, tov Se rpirov 
efcarov. o fievrot ttoXv? ovtos iirL/cparet Xoyos, 
ei>9 i/ceivcav fiovcov dirtpiioov ovtcov, oca Kal irapa- 
Ta£ew9 ovarjs teal irpcoTa real arparrfyov arparrj- 
yov aveXovros. irzpX fxev ovv tovtcov iirl toctovtov. 
6 Ot Se ^ay/idiot tt]v vlktjv i/ceLvrjv Kal tov 
iroXepbov ttjv fcardXvcTLV ovtcov virepr^ydirriaav 

0)<TT€ Kal TW UvOlG) ^pVCTOVV fCpCLTrjpa CLTTO 

Xnpoyv 1 . . . els AeXcpoix; diroo~Tel\ai x a P LO " rt )~ 
ptov, Kal ro)v Xa<j>vpojv rat9 re av^a^iai pueTa- 
Sovvai iroXecrc Xapurpcos, teal 777)09 'lepwva 7roXXa 
Tre/jsyjrai, tov XvpaKovcricav /3aaiXea } (f>iXov ovra 
Kal avixpayov. 

IX. 'Avvifiov Se ififiaXovros els 'IraXiav liri\i- 
(f>d7) fiev 6 Map/ceAAo? iirl HiKeXlav aroXov 
aycov iirel Se rj 7repl Kdvvas cirv^ia avveireae 
Kal Pojpatojv ovk oXtyai pLvpidBes iv rfj ficiXV 
$i€<fiddp7jcravy oXiyoi Se aooOevTes els Kavvcrcov 
avveire^evyeaavy rjv Se irpoaSoKLa tov J Avvi/3av 
evOvs €7rl ttjv 'PeopLTjv iXav } oirep r)v KpaTiaTov 

2 t?}9 Swdpecos dvppijKOTa, irp&TOV pkv 6 MdpKeX- 
X09 diro tcov vecov €7T€pbyfre Tjj noXet (pvXaKifv 
irevTaKOcrlovs Kal ^t\toi>9 avBpas, eireiTa Soy pa 
TTjS /3ovXfj$ Segd/ievos els Kavvaiov TraprjXOe, Kal 
tovs ifcet crvvetXeypbevovs irapaXafitov igijyaye 
tcov ipvpdrrcov cos ov 7rpo)]cr6p,evos Tt]v yj&pav. 
r Pcopalots Se tcov i)yep,oviKcov Kal Svvarcov dvSpcov 
ol fiev 6Te6vr}K€crav iv Tals pidyaiSi Qaftlov Se 
Ma^LpLov tov irXeicTTOv eyovTQS d^icopa 7rtcrTea)s 
Kal crvvecrecos, to Xlav d7T7]Kpt/3copevov iv tols 
virep tov prj iraOelv Xoyitr pois cos dpybv iirl tcls 

3 irpd^eis Kal cLtoX/iov yTicovTO' Kal vopi^ovTes 

1 atrb Xirpwv Sintenis 1 , Coraes and Bekker : airb Avrpuv. 
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two hundred, and for the third one hundred. How- 
ever, the general and prevailing account is that only 
those spoils are "opima" which are taken first, in 
a pitched battle, where general slays general. So 
much, then, on this subject. 

The Romans were so overjoyed at this victory and 
the ending of the war that they sent to the Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi a golden bowl 1 ... as a thank- 
offering, gave a splendid share of the spoils to their 
allied cities, and sent many to Hiero, the king of 
Syracuse, who was their friend and ally. 

IX. After Hannibal had invaded Italy, 2 Marcellus 
was sent to Sicily with a fleet. And when the dis- 
aster at Cannae came, 3 and many thousands of Romans 
had been slain in the battle, and only a few had saved 
themselves by flying to Canusium, and it was expected 
that Hannibal would march at once against Rome, 
now that he had destroyed the flower of her forces, 
in the first place, Marcellus sent fifteen hundred men 
from his ships to protect the city ; then, under orders 
from the senate, he went to Canusium, and taking 
the troops that had gathered there, led them out of 
the fortifications to show that he would not abandon 
the country. Most of the leaders and influential 
men among the Romans had fallen in battle ; and 
as for Fabius Maximus, who was held in the greatest 
esteem for his sagacity and trustworthiness, his ex- 
cessive care in planning to avoid losses was censured 
as cowardly inactivity. The people thought they had 

1 The indication of its source or value which follows in 
the Greek, is uncertain. 

2 218 b.c. 3 216 B.C. Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xv. f. 
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airoy^pcovra tovtov e^eiv 77/309 da^dXecav, ov 
hiaptcr} Be 7rpb<; afxvvav o-jparrjyov, eirl tov Map- 
KeXXov dipeaypwVj 1 /ecu to OappaXeov avrov Kal 
hpaarrjptov 777509 ttjv etcelvov KepavvvvTes teal 
apfioT7ovT€<; evXd/3eiav tcdi irpovotav, iroTe fiev 
ap,(f)OT€pov<; apLCL %€ipoTovovvTe<; uttcctous , ttot€ Be 
ev fiepet, tov /iev vttcltov, tov Be dvOviraTov, e£- 

4 eirepurov, 6 Be TIoaeiBwvto? (prjat tov puev fydfiiov 
Ovpeov tcaXelaOai, tov Be MdpKeXXov £t(£o9. avTo? 
Be 6 'Avvlftas eXeye tov fxev <£>d/3iop <W9 7raiBayw- 3( 
yop <^oj3elo-6at y tov Be MdpKeXXov &>9 dvTaycovL- 
aTTjv v(f>* ov fjuev yap KwXveaOai kclkov tl 7roielv, 
vfi ov Be Kal irdayeiv. 

X. Tlpa>Tov /lev ovv dveaeo)<; ttoXXt)^ Kal Qpaov- 
7-777-09 €K tov KpaTelv tov 'Avviffav tol<; aTpa- 
Ttft>Ta£9 eyy evojjLevr)*;, 7-01)9 diroaKLBvapLevovs tov 
cTTpaToirehov teal KaTaTpeyovTa^ tt)p yoipav 
etriTidepLevos KcvretcoTiTe /cat vTravrjXicrKe t?/9 
Bvvdpew eireiTa 777309 Neap ttoXlv Kal NcbXav 
fiorjO )]aa<; Nea7ro\tTa9 fiev eireppwaev avTOvs 
Ka0* eavTOvs /Sefialovs oVra9 f Pa)yLuuo£9, els Be 
N&Xav elaeXOwv GTaaiv evpe, 7-779 fiovXr)*; tov 
hrjjjLOv avvi^i^ovTa fieTa^eipiaaadai Kal KaTap- 

2 Tiaat fir) Bwapevr)^, rjv yap 779 avrjp evyeveia 
T€ 7rpo)T€vo)v ev Ttj iroXei Kal KaT dvBpeiav eVt- 
(fiavijs, ovofia Bai/Sw tovtov ev Kdvvai? irepi- 
07TTOJ9 aywviadpevov Kal iroXXovs /iev dveXovra 
Tcov Kap^SovicoVj reXo? Be avTov ev 7-019 veKpols 
evpeOevTa iroXXoiV {3eXa)p KaTairXeoyv to aayfAa, 
Oavfidaas b 'AvpijSas ov pbvov dcfyrjKev dvev 

1 a<pe<Jopuv Coraes and Bekker have kclt i<pevyov {took refuge), 
after Stephauus. 
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in him a general who sufficed for the defensive, but 
was inadequate for the offensive, and therefore turned 
their eyes upon Marcellus ; and mingling and uniting 
his boldness and activity with the caution and fore- 
thought of Fabius, they sometimes elected both to 
be consuls together, and sometimes made them, by 
turns, consul and proconsul, and sent them into the 
field. Poseidonius says that Fabius was called a 
shield, and Marcellus a sword. 1 And Hannibal him- 
self used to say that he feared Fabius as a tutor, but 
Marcellus as an adversary ; for by the one he was 
prevented from doing any harm, while by the other 
he was actually harmed. 

X. To begin with, then, since Hannibal's victory 
had made his soldiers very bold and careless, Mar- 
cellus set upon them as they straggled from their 
camp and overran the country, cut them down, and 
thus slowly diminished their forces ; secondly, he 
brought aid tu Neapolis and Nola. In Neapolis he 
merely contirmed the minds of the citizens, who 
were of their own choice steadfast friends of Rome ; 
but on entering Nola, he found a state of discord, 
the senate being unable to regulate and manage the 
people, which favoured Hannibal. For there was a 
man in the city of the highest birth and of illus- 
trious valour, whose name was Bantius. This man 
had fought with conspicuous bravery at Cannae, and 
had slain many of the Carthaginians, and when he 
was at last found among the dead with his body full 
of missiles, Hannibal was struck with admiration of 
him, and not only let him go without a ransom, but 
1 Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xix. 3, 
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XvTpcov, d\\a teal Bcopa irpoae&Tj/ce teal fylXov 

3 €7roi7]aaro teal %evov. dfiei/36/Aevos ovv tt)v yapiv 
6 BdvBio? eh rjv tcov dvvijSi^ovTcov irpoOv^co^, teal 
70V Sfjfxov layywv e^rjye 7Tpbs aTroaraatv. o Be 
MdpteeX\o<; dveXelv /lev dvBpa \afxirpbv ovtco ttjv 
Tvyiqv teal teeteoivcovrjteoTa tcov jieyicTTcov Pco- 
fiaiois dycovcov ovx oaiov rjyecTo, 7rpo? Be tco 
(pvaet cjyiKavOpcoiTco teal 7TL0avb<> cov ofitkiairpocrd- 
yecrOai cptKoTtfiov rj6o$ } dcnraaa/ievov irore tov 
BavBtov avrbv rjpcoTrjaev o<tti$ dvdpcoircov €lt], 
iraXai fiev ev elBm, dpyj)V Be teal irpbfyacriv ev- 

4 Tev^ecos ^tjtcov. o>$ yap ewe, "Aevtetos BdvBio?" 
olov tjcrdeh teal Oavfidaas 6 MapteeXXos, yap 
eteeivos" e$r} } " av BdvBios, ov 7r\eiaT0<; ev 'Vcopaj 
\6yos tcov ev Kdvvai? dycovicrap,evcov t o>9 fiovov 
TlavXov KljJLikiov rov apyovra fir] irpoXnrovToc;, 
dXkd rd irkelaTa tcov iteeii'cp cjzepofievcov /3e\coi' 

5 V7roardv70<; tw acofiaTi teal dvaBe^a/ievov; 
cravros Be tov BavBlov teal tl teal irapa^vavTO^ 
avTco rcov rpav/idrcoVy (< EtTa," ecprj, " rrjXtteavra 
yvcoplafiara (pepcov tt/9 rrpos r)fJid<; cpiXias ovte 
evdvs Trpoar/eis; rj teaieol aot Boteovfiev dpeirjv 
dfi€L/3ea6ac cf>l\cov oh eart re fit) teal Trapd rot? 
jroXefiiots ravra cj)tXocj)pov7]0eU teal Be^tco- 
ad/ji€vo<; ittttov re BcopeiTai TroXefiLcrTrjv avrco 
teal Bpax^ds dpyvplov irevraKoaia^. 

XL 'E/c rovrov fieftaioTaTO? fiev r)v MaptceWcp 
TrapaerrdTT)*; teal avfifiaxos, Beivoraros Be firj- 
WT7)<; teal tearrjyopos tcov rdvavTia eppovovvrcov 
6 BdvBios. rjaav Be ttoWol, teal Bievoovvro tcov 
'Vcofxaicov eire^iovTcov toc<; TroXefiioi^ avTol Biap- 
2 irdaai ra$ a-nocTfeevds. Bib vvvTa^as 6 Mdp- 
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actually added gifts, and made him his friend and 
guest. In return for this favour, then, Ban tins was 
one of those who eagerly favoured the cause of Han- 
nibal, and was using his great influence to bring the 
people to a revolt. Marcellus thought it wrong to 
put to death a man so illustrious in his good fortune 
who had taken part with the Romans in their greatest 
conflicts, and, besides his natural kindliness, he had 
an address that was likely to win over a character 
whose ambition was for honour. One day, therefore, 
when Bantius saluted him, he asked him who he 
was, not that lie had not known him for some time, 
but seeking occasion and excuse for conversation 
with him. For when he said, " I am Lucius Ban- 
tius," Marcellus, as if astonished and delighted, said : 
" What ! are you that Bantius who is more talked 
of in Rome than any of those who fought at Cannae, 
as the only man who did not abandon Paulus Aemi- 
liusthe consul, but encountered and received in his 
own body most of the missiles aimed at him ? " And 
when Bantius assented and showed him some of his 
sears, "Why, then," said Marcellus, "when you bear 
such marks of your friendship towards us, did you 
not come to us at once ? Can it be that you think 
us loath to requite valour in friends who are honoured 
even among our enemies ? " These kindly greetings 
he followed up by making him presents of a war 
horse and five hundred drachmas in silver. 

XI. After this Bantius was a most steadfast partisan 
and ally of Marcellus, and a most formidable de- 
nouncer and accuser of those who belonged to the 
opposite party. 1 These were many, and they pur- 
posed, when the Romans went out against the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Marcellus there- 

1 The story of Lucius Bantius is told by Livy also (xxiii. 
15, 7-16, 1). 
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K€\\0<; TY)V hvVCljJLLV ivTOS TTCLpa T(19 7Tv\a<; €<TT7)(T€ 

Ta (Tfcevo<f)6pa, Kai T0i9 NcoXavols Sia Kypvy- 
fiaros aireliTe irpbs tcl relxv TrpoaireXd^etv. rjv 
ovv oirXoiV iprj/jbla Kai tov ^Avvt/3av iireairdaaTO 
irpoadyeiv arafCTorepov, o>9 rayv iv tt) iroXet 

TapaTTOfJL€VO)V. *Ev TOVTfp §€ T7]V KCL0* aVTOV 

7rv\i]v dvaireTaaai KeXevaas 6 MdpKeXXos i%r}~ 
Xaaev, €X<ov p.e6* iavrov rcov lttttotcov rof? 
XafxTrpordrov^, Kai tt poaireacov Kara arofia 

3 Gvveiyero rois rroXefJiLoL^. jier oXlyov o° ol ire^ol 
Kaff krkpav rrvXrjv i^copovv fierd Bpopuov teal 
/3o^9* teal 777)09 tovtovs avdts av tov KvvijBa 
/jL€pL%0VTO<; rrjv Svvafiiv i) rpirr) rcov irvXoiv 
dvewyvvro, Kai St avrrj^ ipkBeov ol Xoiirol teat 
TTpoaetceivTO iravrayoOev 4 K7re7rXr)y pivots tw 
a7rpoaBoK7]T(t) Kai KaKGiS dfivvofikvots rovs iv 
^epaXv tfSrj Sid tovs vcrrepov iirK^epo/jikvovs. 
KavravOa rrpojrov ol o~vv Wwifla 'Fco/xatots ivk- 
Scoxav, coBovfievot 4>6v(p 7roXX(p Kai rpavfiaat 

4 7rpb<; to arparorreSov. Xkyovrat yap virep irevra- 
tciaxiXiov*; drroOavetv, diroKreivai he 'Pcofiatcov 
oi) rrXelovas i) rrevraKoatovs. 6 Se Alfttos ovtco 
jiev ov StajSejSaiovrat yevkaOat {leydXrjv f/rrav 
ovSk ireaelv veKpous roaovrovs r&v iroXepiUov^ 
kXcos Se /xkya MapKeXXoi Kai *Voyjialoi$ ck KaKcov 
Odpaos diro rfj^ fid^s eKeLvrjs virdpgai 6av- 
pbaarov, oi>x a>9 irphs apayov ovSk dijrrijTov, 
dXXd ti Kai iraQelv Svvdfierov Siaycovi^ofikvois 
rroXk/itov. 

XII. Ato Kai Oarkpov rcov vrrdroiv dirodavovros 
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fore drew up his forces inside the city, stationed his 
baggage-trains near the gates, and issued an edict 
forbidding the men of Nola to come near the city 
walls. Consequently there were no armed men to 
be seen, and Hannibal was thus induced to lead up 
his forces in some disorder, supposing the city to be 
in a tumult. But at this juncture Marcellus ordered 
the gate where he stood to be thrown open^ and 
marched out, having with him the flower of his 
horsemen, and charging directly down upon the 
enemy joined battle with them. After a little his 
footmen also, by another gate, advanced to the attack 
on the run and with shouts. And still again, while 
Hannibal was dividing his forces to meet these, the 
third gate was thrown open, and through it the rest 
rushed forth and fell upon their enemies on every 
side. These were dismayed by the unexpected onset, 
and made a poor defence against those with whom 
they were already engaged because of those who 
charged upon them later. Here for the first time 
the soldiers of Hannibal gave way before the Romans, 
being beaten back to their camp with much slaughter 
and many wounds. For it is said that more than five 
thousand of them were slain, while they killed not 
more than five hundred of the Romans. Livy, how- 
ever, will not affirm 1 that the victory was so great 
nor that so many of the enemy were slain, but says 
that this battle brought great renown to Marcellus, 
and to the Romans a wonderful courage after their 
disasters. They felt that they were contending, not 
against a resistless and unconquerable foe, but against 
one who was liable, like themselves, to defeat. 

XII. For this reason, on the death of one of the 

1 Vix tquidem ausim adfirmare, xxiii. 16, 15. 
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i/cdXet Mdp/ceXXov 6 877/Z09 eirl rr}v SiaSoxhv 
clttovtcl, kclI fiia rcbv dpxbvrcov virepWero ttjv 
tccLTCMTTacnv e&)9 €K€lvo<; rjXOev airo rov arparo- 
ireSov. /ecu irdcrai^ fxev aTreSeix^V Ta k tyrffots 
vTraros, iTrtftpovTijaavTos 8e rov Oeov fcal rcov 
iepecov ovk al'acov TtOefieviOv to crrjpieiov, efifyavw 
Se KcoXvetv okvovvtcov tcai SeScorwv top Brj/xov, 

2 avrbs i^co/xoaaro rt)v dpXV v - ov ^vtoi tt]V 
crrparelav e^vyev, dXX* avdviraro^ dvayopevOeU 
zeal ttoXiv irpbs NcbXav iiraveXQcov et<? to crrpa- 
Toirehov /eatcm eiroLet tg>U9 rjp^fxevov^; rd rov 
<£>oivlko$. ft>9 Se o^etav eir avrbv 6efxevo<; ftorj- 
Oetav eteeivos fj/ce, irpoKaXovpukvtp fiev i/c irapa- 
ra£ea)9 ovk r)f3ovXi']07} Siayaivoaacrdat, Tpe^jravTL 
Se rb irXelo-Tov icfS dpirayrjv rov arparov /cat 
jjLrjfceri irpoahexop'kvfp p<dxv v eVef^Xfle, Siahovs 
Sopara tcov vavpidx^v pteydXa rot? Tre^ols, kcli 
£iSa£a9 iroppcodev crvvTrjpovcri iraletv roix; Kap- 
X^ovlov^i d/covricrrdf; /xei> ovk ovras, aixp^ctt<; Se 

3 XP co / ji ^ v0V<; * K X €l P^ /3/?a%e/tU9. KC * L S 0 * 0 *^ 
roVe Bel^ai rd vcbra f Paj/xa/oi9 ocrot crvveftaXov 
teal (f)vyr]v dirpo^dacaTOV $>vyeiv> diro^aXovre^ 
i% eavrcov veicpovs pev yevopLevovs irevTaKLcrx^- 
ovs, at^aXajTOU9 e^ccfeocriovs, 1 tcai rcov iXe- 
fydvTGOv reaaapas fxev ireaovra^;, Svo Se £0)01)9 
dXovras. o 8' rjv fieyio~TOV, rj^pa Tpirr) piera 
rr)v p>dxvv 'wn&S *I/3r}pa)v /cat No/xaoW puydhes 
avropLoXovcriv virep tou9 rpta/cocnovs, ovttco irpo- 
repov 'Avvl/3a tovto Tradovros, dXX Ik ttolklXcov 
fcal TToXvrpo'JToyv cvvrjppLoapLevov iOvcov ftapfiapi- 

1 alx^o.\(arovs 5e ^aKofftovs added to the text by Sintenis 
and Bekker, after Livy, xxiii. 46, 4. 
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consuls, 1 the people called Marcellus home to succeed 
him, and, in spite of the magistrates, postponed the 
election until his return from the army. He was 
made consul by a unanimous vote, but there was a 
peal of thunder at the time, and since the augurs 
considered the omen unpropitious, but hesitated to 
make open opposition for fear of the people, he re- 
nounced the office of himself. He did not, however, 
lay aside his military command, but having been 
declared proconsul, he returned to his army at Nola 
and proceeded to punish those who had espoused the 
cause of the Carthaginian. And when Hannibal came 
swiftly to their aid against him, and challenged him 
to a pitched battle, Marcellus declined an engage- 
ment ; but as soon as his adversary had set the greater 
part of his army to plundering and was no longer 
expecting a battle, he led his forces out against him. 
He had distributed long speavs used in naval combats 
among his infantry, and taught them to watch their 
opportunity and smite the Carthaginians at long 
range ; these were nut javelineers, but used short 
spears in hand to hand fighting. This seems to have 
been the reason why at that time all the Cartha- 
ginians who were engaged turned their backs upon 
the Romans and took to unhesitating flight, losing 
five thousand of their number slain, and six hundred 
prisoners ; four of their elephants also were killed, 
and two taken alive. But what was most important, 
on the third day after the battle, more than three 
hundred horsemen, composed of Spaniards and Nu- 
midians, deserted from them. Such a disaster had 
not happened before this to Hannibal, but a barbarian 
army made up of varied and dissimilar peoples had 

1 Lucius Postumius, who was 'utterly defeated and slain 
by the Gauls in 215 B.C. Cf. Livy, xxiii. 24. 
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kov arpdrev/ia irXeicrrov ypovov ev pud yvcopr) 
Bia<f>vXd£avTo$. ovtoi p,ev ovv ttmttoi irapepbetvav 
els dirav avT(p re to) Map/ceXXqy zeal rots yu-er' 
avrov arparrjyots. 

XIII. r O Be MdpxeXXos airoBeixOels viraros 
to rplrov els ^i/ceXiav enXevaev. a! yap 'Am- 
fiov irepl rov iroXepiOv evirpa^lat KapyySoi'iovs 
eirrjpav avOts dvTiXapbftdveadai rrjs vi]aov y fid- 
Xiara rerapaypLevcov ra>v irepl rds pupate over as 
fxerd rrjv 'lepcovvfiov rov rvpdvvov reXevrr/v. 
Btb teal 'VayjjLatayv rjv etcel tt poaTrecrraXpLevr} Bvva- 

2 pus kcl\ aTparrjybs " Attttios. ravTifv irapaXapL- 
ftdvovri rep Map/reWft) TTpooTr'nnovcn Voypualoi 
iroXXol av fJL(po pa fce^prffxevot rotavrr}. tcov irepl 
Kdvvas irapaTa^afxevcov irpbs J Avvt/3av oi puev 
eepvyov, oi Be ^covres yXcoaav, roaovrov irXrjOos 
cos Bo/ceiv 'VcopLaLots vTroXeXelcfrOai pL7)Be tovs tcl 

3 reixv Bta<j>vXd^ovras - rots Be dpa roaovro rov 
fypovrjfJLaTOS koX pLeyaXo^rvyLas ireptrjv cocrre rovs 
jxev al^ptaXcoTOvs eVi pLitepots Xvrpots aTroBtBovros 
'Avvtf3ov fir) Xafieiv, aXX* diro-^r^cpLcraaOaL teal 
irepuBelv rovs fiev dvaipeOevras, rovs Be irpadev- 
ras el~co rrjs 'IraXias, tcov Be <f>v<yrj irepiyevopbevcov 
to ttXtjOos els Xi/ceXiav aTrocrretXat, BtatceXevGa- 
fievovs 'IraXcas p,rj eirifiaiveiv ecos TroXe/iovat 

4 irpbs ^ Avvifeav* ovtol B')) tq) Map/ceXXcp irapa- 
yevopLevco irpOGirecrovTes ddpooi, teal yapiaX icara- 
fiaXovres aurovs, rjrovv rdljtv eirtrLpiov arpareias 
fieTCL iroXXrjs ftorfs teal Batcpvcov, eirayyeXXofievoi 
Bet^etv oV epycov drvyla rivl pudXXov i) Bt dvav- 
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for a very long time been kept by him in perfect 
harmony. These deserters, then, remained entirely 
faithful both to Marcellus himself, and to the generals 
who succeeded him. 1 

XIII. And now Marcellus, having been appointed 
consul for the third time/ sailed to Sicily. For 
Hannibal's successes in the war had encouraged the 
Carthaginians to attempt anew the conquest of the 
island, especially now that Syracuse was in confusion 
after the death of the tyrant Hieronymus. For this 
reason the Romans also had previously sent a force 
thither under the command of Appius. As Marcellus 
took over this force, he was beset by many Romans 
who were involved in a calamity now to be described. 
Of those who had been drawn up against Hannibal 
at Cannae, some had fled, and others had been taken 
alive, and in such numbers that it was thought the 
Romans had not even men enough left to defend 
the walls of their city. And yet so much of their 
high spirit and haughtiness remained that, although 
Hannibal offered to restore his prisoners of war for 
a slight ransom, they voted not to receive them, but 
suffered some of them to be put to death and others 
to be sold out of Italy ; and as for the multitude 
who had saved themselves by flight, they sent them 
to Sicilyj ordering them not to set foot in Italy as 
long as the war against Hannibal lasted. 3 These 
were the men who, now that Marcellus was come, 
beset him in throngs, and throwing themselves on 
the ground before him, begged with many cries 
and tears for an assignment to honourable military 
service, promising to show by their actions that their 

1 Cf. Livy, xxiii. 46, 1-7. 

* In 214 b.c. Fabius Maximus was his colleague. 
3 Cf. Livy, xxiii. 25, 7. 
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BpLav avrwv ttjv TpOTrrjv eKelvqv yevopAvrjv. 
oifcrelpas ovv avrovs 6 Mdp/ceXkos eypayjre 717509 
ttjv avy/cXT}TOV aWovpevos etc tovtcov del tt}<? 
5 arparias to iirtXelTrov dvaTrXrjpovv. \6ycov Be 
ttoWwv yevopevcov eTTOirjcraTO yvdyprjv rj /3ov\tj 
pjrjBev els Brfpocna 7rpdyp,ara Beladav 'Pwpcuow; 
dvOpcoircov dvdvBpwv el Be fiovXerai y^p^aQai 
MdpfceWos avTOis taw, pT)Bevb<; reov eV dvBpeia 
vop,t,%opeva)v <TT€(f>dv(0V teal yepcov Tf%et^ vtt 
ap'Xpvjos. tovto to Boy pa MdptceXkov 7)viaae, 
real p€T(i tov iv ^ixeXia iroXepov iirave\6o>v 
ipepyfraTo ttjv /3ov\t)v, a>9 dvTL ttoXXcov teal peya- 
\(dv oil irapaayovaav clvtw toctovtqiv BvcTV^iav 
i7ravop0(*)o~acrdai ttoXltwp. 

XIV. Tore S' iv %ttce\La irpeoTOV pev aBifcr}6el$ 
virb ^iTTTTOKpaTovs Xvpatcovcrcwv aTpciTrjyov, 09 
Kap^r}Sovlot<; yapitypevos /cat TvpavvlBa ktco- 
pevos avTcp tto^KKovs Bie<f>deip€ ^Voypbatoyv irpos 
AeovTivoi*;, elXe 1 ttjv tup AeovTivcov ttoXlv kcltci 
fcpaTos, koL AeovTivov? pev ov/c r/BLfcrjcre, twv Be 
avTop,6\d)v ocrov? e\a/3e pacrTcya>aa<; direKTeive. 

2 TOV B' ^TTTTOKpaTOVS TTpOiTOV pLeV \6yOV 619 T«9 

^vpa/covcra? it poire p,*tyavTO<; o>9 AeovTivov 9 r)^i]B6v 
LvnoafyaTTei MdptceWos, eireiTa Be TeTapayp,evot<; 
eimreaovTO^ /col ttjv ttoXlv teaTa\alS6vTO<$> apa<; 
6 Mdp/ceWos tg> aTpaTW ttclvtI irpbs tcl$ Xvpa- 
Kovaa? i%G>pei. teal tcaTaaTpaToireBevcras ttXtj- 
crlov elo-eirep-^re pev irpea^ets irepl tcjv iv AeovTi- 
voi$ BiBdgovTdSy o>9 Be ovBev rjv ocpeXos prj ireiOo- 
pevoiv SvpaKOvo-icov (itcpuTOVv yap oi irepl tov 

3 'linrotcpdTTjv), Trpoo-ftokd? eiroieiTO fcaTa yrjv dpa 

» elAe with Reiske and Coraes : . . . ko\ elAe, the lacuna to 
be filled from Livy xxiv. 30, 1. 
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former defeat had been due to some great misfortune 
rather than to cowardice. Marcellus, therefore, 
taking pity on them, wrote to the senate asking 
permission to fill up the deficiencies in his army 
from time to time with these men. But after much 
discussion the senate declared its opinion that the 
Roman commonwealth had no need of men who 
were cowards ; if, however, as it appeared, Marcellus 
wished to use them, they were to receive from their 
commander none of the customary crowns or prizes 
for valour. This decree vexed Marcellus, and when 
he came back to Rome after the war in Sicily, he 
upbraided the senate for not permitting him, in 
return for his many great services, to redeem so 
many citizens from misfortune. 

XIV. But in Sicily, at the time of which I speak, 
his first proceeding, after wrong had been done him by 
Hippocrates, the commander of the Syracusans (who, 
to gratify the Carthaginians and acquire the tyranny 
for himself, had killed many Romans at Leontini), 
was to take the city of Leontini by storm. He did 
no harm, however, to its citizens, but all the de- 
serters whom he took he ordered to be beaten with 
rods and put to death. Hippocrates first sent a 
report to Syracuse that Marcellus was putting all 
the men of Leontini to the sword, and then, when 
the city was in a tumult at the news, fell suddenly 
upon it and made himself master of it. Upon this, 
Marcellus set out with his whole army and came to 
Syracuse. He encamped near by, and sent ambas- 
sadors into the city to tell the people what had 
really happened at Leontini ; but when this was of 
no avail and the Syracusans would not listen to him, 
the power being now in the hands of Hippocrates, 
he proceeded to attack the city by land and sea, 
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teal Kara ddXarrav, 'Attttlov fiev tov ire^bv iird- 
lyovros (Trparov, avros Be irevT-qpet^ sytov eljrjKovTa 
TravToBaircov oirXcov teal /3eXa)v irXr}pei^. uirep Be 
fxeydXov %€vy/jiaTO<; veoyv okto) irpb<s dXXrfXas aw- 
BeBe/xevcov ^irj^avr)v apa? eireirXei -npo^ to T6t^o<?, 
ray ttX)]@€l teal ttj Xa/jLirpoTrjTt tt)? Trapaatc€vr)<; 

KOI TTJ B6%7) T7J TT£p\ CLVTQV 7T€7TO10CO^' YJS dpa 
XoyOS OvBeiS T}V ' ApXl/JL1]&€l KOi Tot's ' A/J^i/X^Sof? 

4 firj-^avy] i±aa iv . oyv (o$ puev epyov atjiov cnrovof}<; 
ovBev 6 durjp irpovdero, yewfieTpias he irai^ovai)^ 
eyeybvei irdpepya id TrXelo'Ta, irporepov (pcXori- 
firfOivTo^ ']£poovo<; tov ffaaiXecos teal irelaavTOS 
1 1 Kp^Lfjirjhrj rpiyjrai tl rfjs T€X vr i^ " 7ro t&v votjtcov 
iirl rd (TcofjuaTLKa feat tov Xoyov d/jicos ye 7r&><r hi 
alaOrjo-ecos pl^avTa rat? xpelais ep,$avkaTepov 
tcaT<xo~TY}aai to?9 ttoXXois- 

5 Trjv yap dyaTrco{ih>riv TavTrjv real TrepijBbrjTov 
dpyavifcrjv tfpljavTO puev Kivelv ol ire pi FjvBo^ov teal 
Apj(VTav, ttoikiX\ovt€<s T(h yXa<pvpw yeoofieTplav, 
teal XoyiKi)<s zeal ypapifiifcri^ diroBei^eco^ ovk eviro- 
povvTa Trpof3Xi]fjbaTa Bi 1 alad^Twv teal opyavitcwv 
irapaBetyfiaToyv vTrepetBovTes, a>9 to Trepl Bvo fie- 
cra<? dvd Xoyov 7rpo/3X)]p,a teal crToiyelov eirl ttoX- 
Xd twv ypacfrofievcov avaytcalov ei? opyavind^ 
e^rjyov dfi^>OTepoi KaTaaKevds, fieaoypdifiovs Tivds 
dirb fcafiTTuXfov ypa/uificbv teal TfJL^fiaTcov txeOappio- 

6 fofTe?* eirei Be UXaTcov rjyavaKTrjae teal BteTel- 
vuto 7rpo<? avTOVs a>9 diToXXvvTas feat Bia<f)0ec- 
povTas to ye(o/Ji€Tpia$ dyaOov, awb twv daco/jbaTcov 



1 See chapter xv. 3. According to Polybius (viii. 6). 
Marcellus had eight quinqueremes in pairs, and on each 
pair, lashed together, a "sambuca" (or harp) had been 
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Appius leading up the land forces, and he himself 
having a fleet of sixty quinqueremes filled with all 
sorts of arms and missiles. Moreover, he had 
erected an engine of artillery on a huge platform 
supported by eight galleys fastened together/ and 
with this sailed up to the city wall, confidently rely- 
ing on the extent and splendour of his equipment 
and his own great fame. But all this proved to be 
of no account in the eyes of Archimedes and in 
comparison with the engines of Archimedes. To 
these he had by no means devoted himself as work 
worthy of his serious effort, but most of them were 
mere accessories of a geometry practised for amuse- 
ment, since in bygone days Hiero the king had 
eagerly desired and at last persuaded him to turn 
his art somewhat from abstract notions to material 
things, and by applying his philosophy somehow to 
the needs which make themselves felt, to render 
it more evident to the common mind. 

For the art of mechanics, now so celebrated and 
admired, was first originated by Eudoxus and 
Archytas, who embellished geometry with its subt- 
leties, and gave to problems incapable of proof by 
word and diagram, a support derived from mechani- 
cal illustrations that were patent to the senses. For 
instance, in solving the problem of finding two mean 
proportional lines, a necessary requisite for many 
geometrical figures, both mathematicians had re- 
course to mechanical arrangements, adapting to 
their purposes certain intermediate portions of 
curved lines and sections. But Plato was incensed 
at this, and inveighed against them as corrupters 
and destroyers of the pure excellence of geometry, 

constructed. This was a pent-house for raising armed men 
on to the battlements of the besieged city. 
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fcal vorjT(ov cnrohthpaGKOvcrr]*; eVl ra alcO^Ta, 
teal irpocrxpoy^vi-}<i av8i<; av aw/juacn TToXXrjs Kai 
tyopTitcrjs ftavavcrovpyias heop>evoi<;> ovtoj StefcpiOrj 
yea)/*€Tpla<; eKirecrovaa puix avi > K1 l> irepiopu>~ 
IxevT) iroXvv y^povov vtto <f)tXoao<f)ia<; fJLta tojv 
o-TpaTiwrlhwv Te^^wy eyeyovei. 

7 Kai fxevroL teal 'Apxwn&V$> 'lepwvt tw fiaaiXel 
avyyevrj*; tov Kai (/h'\o<?, eypayfrev C09 rfj Bodelarj 
Bvvdpiei to Bodev J3dpo<; Kivrjaai BvvaTOV iarr 
Kai veavievaafievos, m $aai, (xo/jlt) tt)? diroBei- 
£eco9 elirev a><?, el yrjv elx^ irepav, iKivrjaev av 

8 TavT7]v fjLejafias eU eKelvrjv. Qav\xd(ravTo^ Be tov 
'lepcovos, Kai BerjdivTO? eh epyov egayayetv to 
irpofiXrjfia Kai Belial tl tmv pieydXwv Kivovfievov 
vtto a/jUKpas Bwdfiews, okKaBa Tpidppevov tow 
fiaaikiKoyv irov(p jJieydXo) Kai X eL p Sl ^oXX^ veroX- 
KrjOelaav, ifx/3aX(ov dvQpu)irov<; T€ ttoXXovs Kai 
tov crvvrjdr] <j>6pTov, avTos airoyOev Kadrjfxevo^, ov 
fjL6Ta o-TTOvBrj?, dXXd r]pk}xa Trj %et/ol aetcov dpxvv 
Tiva iroXv airda tov irpoaiqydyeTO Xei(o$ Kai airrai- 

9 cttgj<; Kai axrwep Bid daXdrrris eiuOeovaav. etc- 
irXayeh ovv 6 ftaaiXem Kai avvvorjaas t?/9 T€%y?/? 

TTJV BvvapLLV, €7T€l<T€ TOV * ApXlfJLl]8l]V OTTO)? aVTW 

tcl fiev dfJLWOfievfp, tcl S' iiriX^tpovvTL fjirix av V~ 
fiaTa KaTaaKevdarj jrpbs irdvav IBeav TroXiop/cCas, 
oh auT09 fiev oxjk e^aaTO, tov /3lov to irXelaTov 
diroXepLOv Kai irav^yvpiKov fiiwo-as, tote S' virrjpx^ 
toZ<? 'SvpaKovcrlot? eh Beov rj irapaaKevr) Kai pLCTa 
t% 7rapacrKevr}<; 6 Brj/Movpyos. 
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which thus turned her back upon the incorporeal 
things of abstract thought and descended to the things 
of sense, making use, moreover, of objects which re- 
quired much mean and manual labour. For this reason 
mechanics was made entirely distinct from geometry, 
and being for a long time ignored by philosophers, 
came to be regarded as one of the military arts. 

And yet even Archimedes, who was a kinsman 
and friend of King Hiero, wrote to him that with 
any given force it was possible to move any given 
weight ; and emboldened, as we are told, by the 
strength of his demonstration, he declared that, if 
there were another world, and he could go to it, he 
could move this. Hiero was astonished, and begged 
him to put his proposition into execution, and show 
him some great weight moved by a slight force. 
Archimedes therefore fixed upon a three-masted 
merchantman of the royal fleet, which had been 
dragged ashore by the great labours of many men, 
and after putting on board many passengers and the 
customary freight, he seated himself at a distance 
from her, and without any great effort, but quietly 
setting in motion with his hand a system of com- 
pound pulleys, drew her towards him smoothly and 
evenly, as though she were gliding through the 
water. Amazed at this, then, and comprehending 
the power of his art, the king persuaded Archimedes 
to prepare for him offensive and defensive engines 
to be used in every kind of siege warfare. These 
he had never used himself, because he spent the 
greater part of his life in freedom from war and 
amid the festal rites of peace ; but at the present 
time his apparatus stood the Syracusans in good 
stead, and, with the apparatus, its fabricator. 1 

1 Cf. Polybius, viii. 5, 3-5 ; 9, 2 ; Livy, xxiv. 34. 
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XV. 'fl? ovv TTpoaeftakov oi 'Vcopalot hixbOev, 
efCirXrj^Lf; rjv tmv XvpaKOvaccov teal aiyr] Sta 8eo9, 
fjir)hev av avOe^eiv Trpbs filav teal Svvapuv olopikvwv 
rocravTip*. aydaavTO^ Se ras ymiyava^ tov 'Ap^t- 
ULijSovs afia Tot? pev 7re£bi? air^vra Toljev/jLard le 
iravrohaira icai XiOcdv virepoyKa ^eyeOr}, poi^o) 

fCal TLiyf.1 K(LTCt(f)€pOfJLiv(x)V (LTTLCTTQ), fCCti pLTjhevOS 

o\o)9 to ffpWos areyovro^ a@poou<; avarpeirovTOov 
Tom viroir'nTTovTas kol tcls razees avy^eoprcopy 

2 Ta?9 8e vavaXv airo tcov TZiyoyv a<j>voo virepaicopov- 
fjuevai Kepatat rets ptkv uirb /3pL9ov<$ ctttjpl^ovtos 
avwOev (oOovaai Karehvov eis /3uB6v, Ta? Sk X € P aL 
<7ihr)pat<; rj arofiaaii' elfcaa p,€voi<; yepdvoiv dva- 
aircbcrcu TTpcopaOev opOds iirl irpvpvav kfidiTTi^ov, 
i) St' dvTtTovwv h'vhov eVtcTT pe(f)6p,€vai fcal Trepiayo- 
pevai to?9 vtto to Tei^o? ire(f>vfc6(7L tcpijpLvoi? feat 
aK07ve\oL<; Trpoatjpaaaov, dpta <f)Q6pcp ttoXXw to)v 

3 €7rL/3aTWV <JVVTplj3opL€V(OV. TroWdfcts 8k pLeTecopos 

igapOelcra vavs utto t% OaXdaai^ Seupo fcdfcelae 

7r€pl8lVOV/JL€VT] KCU Kp€pLapL€V7] OeapLa <£pi/ca>Se? TjV, 
p>€%pi ov tcov dvSpcov d-RoppifykvTwv kol 8iacr<f)ev- 
hovrjdevrcov fcevrj irpoairkaoi toIs TziyzGiv rj irepi- 
oXlaOoi Ti)? Xaftr}<; dveiar]?. rjp Se o MdptceXXos 
dirb tov %€vy[iaTO<; eirrjye pLrj^avnp^ aapi^vtcrj p,h> 
itcaXetTo St* 0pL0i0T7)Ta Tiva a^piaTO^ nrpb^ to 

4 pLovaiicbv opyavov, en Se dirwdev avT?j<; irpoa- 

(f>€pOpL€V7]<; 7Tpb<; TO T€i^09 i^rjXdTO Xi6o$ SeKUTU- 
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XV. When, therefore, the Romans assaulted them 
by sea and land, the Syracusans were stricken dumb 
with terror ; they thought that nothing could with- 
stand so furious an onset by such forces. But 
Archimedes began to ply his engines, and shot 
against the land forces of the assailants all sorts of 
missiles and immense masses of stones, which came 
down with incredible din and speed ; nothing what- 
ever could ward off their weight, but they knocked 
down in heaps those who stood in their way, and 
threw their ranks into confusion. At the same time 
huge beams were suddenly projected over the ships 
from the walls, which sank some of them with great 
weights plunging down from on high ; others were 
seized at the prow by iron claws, or beaks like the 
beaks of cranes, drawn straight up into the air, and 
then plunged stern foremost into the depths, or 
were turned round and round by means of enginery 
within the city, and dashed upon the steep cliffs that 
jutted out beneath the wall of the city, with great 
destruction of the fighting men on board, who 
perished in the wrecks. Frequently, too, a ship 
would be lifted out of the water into mid-air, whirled 
hither and thither as it hung there, a dreadful spec- 
tacle, until its crew had been thrown out and hurled 
in all directions, when it would fall empty upon the 
walls, or slip away from the clutch that had held 
it. As for the engine which Marcellus was bringing 
up on the bridge of ships, and which was called 
" sambuca " from some resemblance it had to the 
musical instrument of that name, 1 while it was still 
some distance off in its approach to the wall, a stone 
of ten talents* weight - was discharged at it, then a 

1 See chapter xiv. 3. 

2 A talent's weight was something over fifty pounds. 
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XavTos okrcrfVy elra ere/30? eirl rovrtp teal t^to?, 
a>v ol /lev avjf) 1 epiTrea6vTe<; fieydXq) KTvirro tcoX 
kXvBojvl t?)? jJLiyxavrjs ti]v tc fidenv <ivv7]X6i)Gav 
koX to yopfya>p*a Bieaeiaav Kal Bieairaaav rov 
Zevy/jiaTos, aicrre 2 rov MdpKeXXop diropovpLevov 
avjov Te tclls vavalv ditoirXeiv Kara Kal 
rot? 7T6%o?<; dva^dop-qcnv rrapeyyvfjaat. 
5 ISovXevofievoLs Be eBo^ev avrols eTt vvktos, av 
Svvcovtcu, 7T pocr fJLL^at to?9 Tei^ear tovs yap to- 
vovs s oh xprjadai top 'ApxifjLijBrjv, pvpnqv eyovTas 
virepireTel^ TroirjcreaOaL ra? tcov fieXtov dtyeaeLS, 
iyyvOev Be Kal TeXeco? dirpaKTovs elvai BtdaT7)jxa 
T77? irX^yy)^ ovk i%ovcr7)$. 6 S' rjv, gl>9 eoiKev, eVi, 
TavTa irdXat TrapecrKevacpievo^ dpydvcov re avpipie- 
Tpovs irpbs nrav SidcrTTjfia Kivr}o~ei$ Kal fteXr) 
fipaxea, Kal Bid to Tery;o? 3 ov peydXoov, ttoXX&v 
Be Kal avveyjnv TprjpidTaiv ovtohv? ol aKopirioi 
ftpayvTQvoi {lev, eyyvBev Be TrXrj^at irapeGT^Keaav 
dopaTOi TOi9 TToXefJilois. 

XVI. *n? ovv irpoae/ni^av olofievoL XavOdveiv, 
avOis av fteXecn 7ToXXol<; evTvy^dvovTe^ Kal tt\i]- 
yalsy ireTpcov fxev Ik Ke^>aXi)^ eV' ai/TOvs <pepo- 

JJLevtOV &G7T€p TTpOS KuOeTOV, TOV Be T€t^OU9 To^ev- 30 

fiaTa iravTayoQev dv aire put ovTO^ y dveyjx>povv ottL- 
2 aco. KavTavda rrdXiv avTtov eh p,rjKO<; e/crera- 
ypukvmvy fieXtov eKdeovToyv Kal KaTaXap,j3av6vTwv 
diriovTas eyLvsTO ttoXvs p>ev avToyv <f)66po<;, 7roXv$ 
Be t6)v veo>v crvyKpovcrpLOSj ovBev avTiBpaaai tovs 
TToXepiiovs BvvafiivcDv. tcl yap irXelaTa tojv 6p~ 

1 avrfj Bekker, after Coraes : avrris (of the engine itself). 

2 a-o-Te before this word Sintenis 2 and Bekker assume a 
lacuna in the text, comparing Polybius, viii. 7,fn. 

3 rb Tetxos, ovroiv added to the text by Sintenis, who 
compares Polybius viii. 7, 6. 
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second and a third ; some of these, falling upon it 
with great din and surge of wave, crushed the 
foundation of the engine, shattered its frame-work, 
and dislodged it from the platform, so that Marcellus, 
in perplexity, ordered his ships to sail back as fast 
as they could, and his land forces to retire. 

Then, in a council of war, it was decided to come 
up under the walls while it was still night, if they 
could ; for the ropes which Archimedes used in his 
engines, since they imparted great impetus to the 
missiles cast, would, they thought, send them flying 
over their heads, but would be ineffective at close 
quarters, where there was no space for the cast. 
Archimedes, however, as it seemed, had long before 
prepared for such an emergency engines with a range 
adapted to any interval and missiles of short flight, 
and through many small and contiguous openings in 
the wall short-range engines called scorpions could 
be brought to bear on objects close at hand without 
being seen by the enemy. 

XVI. When, therefore, the Romans came up under 
the walls, thinking themselves unnoticed, once more 
they encountered a great storm of missiles ; huge 
stones came tumbling down upon them almost per- 
pendicularly, and the wall shot out arrows at them 
from every point ; they therefore retired. And here 
again, when they were some distance off, missiles 
darted forth and fell upon them as they were going 
away, and there was a great slaughter among them ; 
many of their ships, too, were dashed together, and 
they could not retaliate in any way upon their foes. 
For Archimedes had built most of his engines close 
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ydvcov u7rb to retype e axe voir oLtito tw * ApyipLi)BeL f 
kcli 6eo (layover iv eojKeaav ol * Po> p,aloi, fivpicov 
avTois kclk&v d<f>avovs eTTiyeofJLev&v. 

XVII. Oiy firjv dXX' 6 MdpKeXXos direcpvye re 
teal rov<; (txjv eavray (tkcdtttcov -TeyvLra^ Kal pn)- 
yavoTToiovs eXeyev " Ov iravabpieda rrpbs rbv 

y€0) pL€TplKOl> TOVTOV BpUlp60)l' 77 oXepLOVVTCS , 0<J 

Tat«r /xe^ vavcrlv 1 rjpuayv KvaOl^ei i/c rrjs OaXdcray^, 
rrjv he aafAf3vKr)v pairityav 1 pLer" aioyvvrj^ iicfte- 
$XrjK.e, robs he fxvOiKOvs eKaroy^eipa^ virepalpei 

2 rocravra /3dXXcov ap.a f3e\v kcl@* rjpicov;" ro) 
yap ovtl TtdvT€<; oi Xotirol ^LvpaKovaioi crcbp,a tt/9 
*Ap)(ipL rjhov^ TrapaaKevrjv rjoav, r) he Kivovaa 
iravra Kal arpecfyovcra tyi>XV A^ a » J ^ v aXXcov 
ottXcov drpepua KeipLevcov, pi6voi<; he rot? etcelvou 
Tore rr)<; iroXecDS ypcopievrj^ real irpbs dpivvav Kal 

3 Trpbs dcr<j)dXetav. reXos he tou? 'PcopLatovs ovtco 
7T€pwf)6/3ous yeyovoras opcov 6 Mdp/ceXXos cocr, et 
fca\d)8iov rj %uXov virep tov reLyov^ pLttcpbv 6<p0eLi] 
TTporeivopbevov, rovro eKelvo, puyyavyv riva Kivelv 
eV avrovs ' Apyt fxr}hrj /3oa)vra<; diroi pkirecrQai Kal 
(fievyeiv, direayeTO pidyr)<; dirdcrrj^ kol it pocr/SoXrjs, 
to Xotirbv iirl ra> ypovqy rrjv iroXioptciav Oepievos. 

TtjXckovtov fievroL fypovrjpia koI /3d6o<; i/tu^tJ? 
teal Toaovrov i/ce/cr7]TO Oecop^fidrcov ttXovtov 
* ApxipLr)&r)$ axxre, e(f> oh ovopba Kal ho^av ovk 
dv0pQ)7rLV7]s, dXXci haipioviov tivo? eaye avpeaeco^, 

4 pbrjOev iOeXF]crai avyypapbpLa irepl tovtcov diro- 
XiTceiv, dXXd rrjv irepl rd p/r)yaviKa ir paypbareiav 
Kal irdaav o\w? reyyiqv xpelas e<f>aTTTopLev>iv 

1 reus ix\v vava\v . . . pairi^oov an early anonymous correction 
of the MSS. Tas fxkv vavs tj/xwv Kadl^oov irpbs r^v 8d\aacrav 
Tral£ocv, adopted by Bekker. Cf Polybius, viii. 8, 6. 
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behind the wall, and the Romans seemed to be 
fighting against the gods, now that countless mis- 
chiefs were poured out upon them from an invisible 
source. 

XVII. However, Marcellus made his escape, and 
jesting with his own artificers and engineers, " Let 
us stop," said he, "fighting against this geometrical 
Briareus, who uses our ships like cups to ladle water 
from the sea, and has whipped and driven off in dis- 
grace our sambuca, and with the many missiles 
which he shoots against us all at once, outdoes the 
hundred-handed monsters of mythology." For in 
reality all the rest of the Syracusans were but a 
body for the designs of Archimedes, and his the one 
soul moving and managing everything ; for all other 
weapons lay idle, and his alone w r ere then employed 
by the city both in offence and defence. At last the 
Romans became so fearful that, whenever they saw 
a bit of rope or a stick of timber projecting a little 
over the wall, " There it is," they cried, " Archimedes 
is training some engine upon us," and turned their 
backs and fled. Seeing this, Marcellus desisted from 
all fighting and assault, and thenceforth depended 
on a long siege. 

And yet Archimedes possessed such a lofty spirit, 
so profound a soul, and such a wealth of scientific 
theory, that although his inventions had won for 
him a name and fame for superhuman sagacity, he 
would not consent to leave behind him any treatise 
on this subject, but regarding the work of an engi- 
neer and every art that ministers to the needs of 
life as ignoble and vulgar, he devoted his earnest 
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dyevvrj Kal ftdvavcrov fjyrjo-dfjuevos, eh i/cetva 
KaraOeaOai fiova ttjv avrov fyiXoTifiiav oh to 
KCtkbv Kal irepiTTOV afxiyes tov dvayKalov irpocr- 
ecrTtv, davy/cpira fjuev ovra to?? aXXois, epiv he 
ivapeyovTa irpo^ ttjv vXijv rfj aTrohei^ei, rr/s fiev 
to fiiyeOos Kal to koXXo<; 3 t?}? he tt)v aKpiffeiav 

5 Kal tt]v hvva/ntv virepfyvri irapexoixevr]^ ov yap 
eciTiv ev yeoj/jLSTpta %a\e7ro)T€pas Kal /SapVTepas 
virodicreis ev a7rXovaT€pot<; Xafieiv Kal Ka0apo)- 
Tepois <jtoix^ol<^ ypafyofievas. Kal tovO' oi fiev 
ev<f>vta tov dvhpb? ix poadnTOvaiVy oi he birepftoXf) 

TLVl 7T0V0V VOfjil^OVCTLV dirovco^ 7T€7r0ir]fjieV(p Kal 

pahiG)? eKaaTOV eoiKos yeyovevai. ^tjtcov jxev yap 
ovk dv T£9 evpot hi avTOV ttjv a7r6hei%iv s d/xa he 
tt) fiaOrjcrei map'iGTaTai ho%a tov kclv avTOV 
evpeiv ovrco XeLav ohbv dyet 1 Kal Tayeiav eirl to 

6 heiKvvfjievov. ovkovv ovhe dTTiaTrjcrai tols irepl 
avTOV Xeyofievots ecrTiv, co? vir* oiKeias Sj; tivos 
Kal avvoiKov OeXyofievos del creipr)vo<$ eXeXrjGTO 
Kal cItov 2 Kal Oepaweias crco/jLaTo*; e£eXe£7re, /3Lq 
he iroXXaKis eXKOfievo? eir dXeififia Kal XovTpov, 
ev Tat? ecryjdpais eypafye a")( f Vf jbara T <*> v yemfieTpt- 
Kcbv, Kal tov o~c!>/jLaTO<; dXrjXc/jL/jievov hii)ye to) 
haKTvXco ypapLfJbd*;, virb r)hovr)<; fieydXrjs KaToyos 

7 cop Kal fJLOVGoXTyiTTOs dXr)96iy$. 7roXXcov he Kal 
KaXojv evpeTT]^ yeyovcbs XeyeTai tcov $>lXojv herj- 
Orjvac Kal tojv crvyyevcbv 07reo? avTOV fieTa ttjv 
TeXevTTjv eiricrTijaoicri to> rdcfxp tov TTepiXayifidv- 
ovTa ttjv o~<f)aipav £vto<; KvXivhpov, einypd^ravTe^ 
tov Xoyov t?}? virepo^rj^ tov irepie^pvTo^ GTepeov 
7T/J09 to irepieyopievov. 

1 &yei Bekker, after Bryan : Hyetv. 

2 Kal a'tTov Bekker has ir6rov /col airov {food and drink), a 
suggestion of Corae's. 
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efforts only to those studies the subtlety and charm 
of which are not affected by the claims of necessity. 
These studies, he thought, are not to be compared 
with any others; in them the subject matter vies 
with the demonstration, the former supplying gran- 
deur and beauty, the latter precision and surpassing 
power. For it is not possible to find in geometry 
more profound and difficult questions treated in 
simpler and purer terms. Some attribute this suc- 
cess to his natural endowments ; others think it due 
to excessive labour that everything he did seemed 
to have been performed without labour and with 
ease. For no one could by his own efforts discover 
the proof, and yet as soon as he learns it from him. 
he thinks he might have discovered it himself; so 
smooth and rapid is the path by which he leads one 
to the desired conclusion. And therefore we may not 
disbelieve the stories told about him, how, under the 
lasting charm of some familiar and domestic Siren, 
he forgot even his food and neglected the care of 
his person ; and how, when he was dragged by main 
force, as he often was, to the place for bathing and 
anointing his body, he would trace geometrical 
figures in the ashes, and draw lines with his finger 
in the oil with which his body was anointed, being 
possessed by a great delight, and in very truth a 
captive of the Muses. And although he made many 
excellent discoveries, he is said to have asked his 
kinsmen and friends to place over the grave where 
he should be buried a cylinder enclosing a sphere, 
with an inscription giving the proportion by which 
the containing solid exceeds the contained. 1 

1 When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 B.C.), he found 
this tomb, which had been neglected and forgotten by the 
Svracusans {Tusc. Disp. v. 64 ff. ). 
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XVIII. 'ApxiM&V? I 1 ™ °v p ToiovTos yevopevos 
dr}TT7)T0V eavTOV re koX ttjv ttoXiv, oaov i<f> 
eavTw, Bie<pvXa^e. tt]<; Be TroXiop/clas Bia piaov 
Map/teUo? elXe pev Meyapeas, ttoXiv iv rafc 
TTakaLordraL^ t&v ^i/ceXiooTiSwv, elXe Be to Itt- 

TTO/CpaTOV? 7Ty0O9 ' *AfCptXXaLS (TT pCLTOTTehoV, fCCti 
Ka7€KT€lV€V V7T€p OKTaKiaX^iOVS CTrnreCCJV %a- 

pa/ca ftaXXopevots, eireSpape Be. 7toXXt]v rrj<; 
%1/ceXias real iroXets aireaT^ae KapxnBovlcav teal 
paya<$ evLfC7)ae it da as tovs dvTiTaxOrjvai ToXp^rj- 

2 GCLVTCIS. XPOVP ^ TTpOLOVTt b^dptTTTTOV TlVCl 

^Trapridrrjv ifc ^vpafcovacov Xaftoov eKirXeovTa 
alxfidXcorov, dijiovvTcov £ttI Xi/Tpots twv Xvpa- 
/covglcov /copilaaadai, tov dvBpa, iroXXafcis virep 
rovrov SiaXeyopevos tcai avvTiOepevos irvpyov 
rtva /carea/ce^jraro <f>vXaTTOpevov pev dpeXcbs, 
avBpas Be Bvvdpevov Be^aaOai Kpvcj>a, tov Ter^ou? 

3 eTTiftarov irap avTov 6W09. &>9 ovv to re vyjros 
ifc tov iroXXd/cis ixpocnevai teal BtaXeyeaOac irpos 
tov irvpyov elfcdo-07] /caXcbs koX /cXlpa/ces irape- 
a/cevdo-0r)<?av, eopTrjv 'ApTepiBi tow XvpaKoval- 
OU9 ayovTas teal ixpos olvov (hpprjpevovs xal irai- 
Bidv TrapafyvXd^as, eXaOev ov \xovov tov irvpyov 
KaTaax^y aXXa, koX kvkXw to tc£%09 irapep- 
irXrjaas oirXwv irplv r/pipav yeveadai, ko\ tcl 

4 r E^a7rvXa SiaKoyjras. dpxofievcov Be KtvelaOai 
ko\ TapaTTeaSai twv XvpaKOvalcov irpos tijv 
atadrjaiVy dpa iravTaxodev TaU adXiriy^i XPV~ 
0-6 at KeXeucras (j>vyi]v eiroL^ae ttoXXtjv /cat (f)6ftov y 
a>9 ovBevb? pepovs dvaX(I)T0v p,evovTO<;. ep^eve Be 
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XVIII. Such, then, was Archimedes, and, so far as 
he himself was concerned, he maintained himself 
and his city unconquered. But during the progress 
of the siege Marcellus captured Megara, one of the 
most ancient cities of Sicily; he also captured the 
camp of Hippocrates at Acrillae and killed more 
than eight thousand men, having attacked them as 
they were throwing up entrenchments ; furthermore, 
he overran a great part of Sicily, brought cities over 
from the Carthaginians, and was everywhere vic- 
torious over those who ventured to oppose him. 
Some time afterwards he made a prisoner of a certain 
Damippus, a Spartan who tried to sail away from 
Syracuse. The Syracusans sought to ransom this 
man back, and during the frequent meetings and 
conferences which he held with them about the 
matter, Marcellus noticed a certain tower that was 
carelessly guarded, into which men could be secretly 
introduced, since the wall near it was easy to sur- 
mount. When, therefore, in his frequent approaches 
to it for holding these conferences, the height of the 
tower had been carefully estimated, and ladders had 
been prepared, he seized his opportunity when the 
Syracusans were celebrating a festival in honour of 
Artemis and were given over to wine and sport, and 
before they knew of his attempt not only got pos- 
session of the tower, but also filled the wall round 
about with armed men, before the break of day, and 
cut his Avay through the Hexapyla. When the Syra- 
cusans perceived this and began to run about con- 
fusedly, he ordered the trumpets to sound on all 
sides at once and thus put them to flight in great 
terror, believing as they did that no part of the city 
remained uncaptured. 1 There remained, however. 

1 Cf. Polybius, viii. 37 ; Livy, xxv. 23 f. 
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to fcaprepcoTCLTOv Kal kclWmttov teal pkytOTOv 
(^A^paBtvr} fcaXeirai) Bid to TeTet^lcdat irpb^ 
tt)v e^co TroXtv, f}$ to p,ev Near;, to Be Tv^v 
ovofid&vai. 

XIX. Kal tovtcov eyppbkvu>v apa <f>det Bid tcov 
l E^a7rv\(ov 6 MdpKeXXos KCLT-yei, paKapt%6p,€vo<; 
v7ro tcov v(f> eavrov rjyepbovuiV. avros pevTOt 
XeyeTat fccniSwv dvcoOev Kal 7reptaKe^rdp,6VO<; rrjs 
TroXeo)^ to pteyeOoq /ecu to koXXos iirl 7toXv 
BaKpvcrat rw pteXXovTt ytvecOat crvpTraOijcras, 
ivvorjcras otov e£ o7ov o"%7)pa /eat pop(j>r)V dptel^frei 
fiera pu/epov virb rov GTpaToireBov Btacfooprjdetaa. 

2 tcov yap rjyepovoov ovBels p,ev rjv 6 ToXpcov ivav- 
TtovcOai to?<> crrpaTtcoTats atTOvptevois Bt dp- 
Tray fj^ w(f)€\r]6f}vat t iroXXol Be zeal 7rvp7ToXetv zeal 
/earaa/edTrretv eKeXevov. dXXa tovtov puev ovBe 
oXcos irpoarjKaTO rov Xoyov 6 M.dp/eeXXo^, fidXa 
Be cIkwv ftiacrOeh eBcoKev diro xptjpaTcov zeal 
avSpairoBcov axjyeXeicrdat, tcov Be eXevOepcov aoo- 
paTcov direlirev d^acrBai, Kal Bte/eeXevcraro prjTe 
diroKTelval rtva i±y}Te alcr^vvat prjTe dvBpairo- 
Btcracrdat Xvpa/eovatcov. 

3 Ov /jltjv dXXd Kalirep ovrco peTptdcrat Sofa? 
ol/erpa 7rdo-%eiv yyetro tt)v ttoXiv, zeal to crvp- 
uaQovv Kal to crvvaXyovv opw<; iv togovtw peye- 
Oet %a/>a<? V 'r rv X'n Bi€<f>atvev opwvTOS iv ^pa^et 
yjpbvus TroXXrjs Kal XapTrpds dfyavccrfjibv evBat- 
pbovias. XeyeTat yap ovk eXaTTOva tovtov rj tov 
vcTTepov drrb Ka/rj^Soiw Bta<\>opr)6evTa ttXovtov 
yevecrOaf Kal yap tyjv aXXrjv iroXtv ov peTa 
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the strongest, most beautiful, and largest part (called 
Achradina), because it had been fortified on the side 
towards the outer city, one part of which they call 
Neapolis, and another Tyche. 

XIX. When these parts also were in his possession, 
at break of day Marcellus went down into the city 
through the Hexapyla, congratulated by the officers 
under him. He himself, however, as he looked 
down from the heights and surveyed the great and 
beautiful city, is said to have wept much in com- 
miseration of its impending fate, bearing in mind 
how greatly its form and appearance would change 
in a little while, after his army had sacked it. For 
among his officers there was not a man who had the 
courage to oppose the soldiers' demand for a harvest 
of plunder, nay, many of them actually urged that 
the city should be burned and razed to the ground. 
This proposal, however, Marcellus would not tolerate 
at all, but much against his will, and under com- 
pulsion, he permitted booty to be ninde of property 
and slaves, although he forbade his men to lay 
hands on the free citizens, and strictly ordered 
them neither to kill nor outrage nor enslave any 
Syracusan. 

However, although he seems to have acted with 
such moderation, he thought that the city suffered a 
lamentable fate, and amidst the great rejoicing of 
his followers his spirit nevertheless evinced its 
sympathy and commiseration when he saw a great 
and glorious prosperity vanishing in a brief time. 
For it is said that no less wealth was carried away 
from Syracuse now than at a later time from Car- 
thage ; for not long afterwards 1 the rest of the city 

1 In 212 B.C., the siege having lasted nearly three years. * 
Cf. Livy, xxv. 24-31. 
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ttoXvp yjpovov dXovcrav i/c 7rpoSoo-ca<; iftidcravTo 
Siapjrdcrai, ttXt^p tcop /3ao~tXi/ccop xprj/jbdrcov 
ravra §€ eh to Brjfioaiop €^7]p€0rj t 

4 Ma\f(7Ta Se to ' Ap^LfnjSov; irdOo^ rjvlaae 
Mdp/ceXXop. €TV^(e fi€i> yap civtos tc /cad' eavTov 
dvacrtcoiruiv iirl Biaypd/jL/JLaTos* /cal tt) decopiq 
SeScotccbs dfia tt)p re hidvoiav /cal ttjv npocroyfrcp 
ou 7Tporja8eTO tjjp /caTa8pop,rjp tcov 'Pcoficdcov 
ov&€ Ttjv aXcocrtv Trjs 7ro\€ft)9, acfypco Se iirto-TavTO^ 
avTco o~t pctTicoTOV /cal /ceXevovTOS d/coXovdelv 
737309 Mdp/ceXXov ovk efiovkero irplp rj TeXicrai 
to TTpofikjipLa /cal /caTaaTrjaac 7T/309 ttjv duo- 

5 Sec^iv, 6 Se opycaOeU /cal cnracrd/jLepos to f/<£o9 
dvecXep avTov. eTepoi fxev ovv Xeyovatv iirc- 
CTTjvaL fi€P €v0v<; &>9 diroKTevovvTa i;c<j>rjpy top 
Pco/jbaiov, i/eeivop 8* IBovTa heicrdai /cal dvTi- 

fioXelv dvapueivai /3payvv y^povov^ a>9 fiij tfara- 
\l7ttj to %r)Tov/&€Vov aTeXes /cal dOecoprjTov, top Se 

6 ov (fipoPTiaciPTa 8ia%p)]craa0ai. /cal 773/709 e'errt 
Xoyos, ft>9 KopbL^ovTL 717309 Mdp/ceXXop aVTCO twv 
^Ladrj/iaTLKcop bpydpcov crtcioOrjpa /cal enfiacpas /cal 
ycopcas, als ivap/jLOTTCi to tov rjXlov fieyedos 777309 

TTJV O^LV, GTpaTtCOTai 7TepLTV)^6vT€^ KOI ^pvalov 

ip T(p reir^et B6^aPT€<; <j>epetp dire/cTeipav. otl 
pbePTOL ^Idp/ceXXos yXyijae /cal top avToyeipa 
tov dvBpo? a7r€aTpdcf)7] Kaddirep ivayrj, tou9 Se 
ockslo l>9 dpevpcbp iTifjLTjcrep, 6/xoXoyeiTac. 

XX. Tcov Be 'VcopLalcop Tois ifeTos dv6 pdyrroi<; 
heivayv flip elvai iroXefiov pL6Taj{€ipLcrao~Qai /cal 
(fioftepcov et? yeipa? i\0eip vofxi^opiepcop, evyvco- 
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was betrayed and taken and subjected to pillage, 
excepting the royal treasure ; this was converted 
into the public treasury. 

But what most of all afflicted Marcel! us was the 
death of Archimedes. For it chanced that he was 
by himself, working out some problem with the aid 
of a diagram, and having fixed his thoughts and his 
eyes as well upon the matter of his study, he was 
not aware of the incursion of the Romans or of the 
capture of the city. Suddenly a soldier came upon 
him and ordered him to go with him to Marcellus. 
This Archimedes refused to do until he had worked 
out his problem and established his demonstration, 
whereupon the soldier flew into a passion, drew his 
sword, and dispatched him. Others, however, say 
that the Roman came upon him with drawn sword 
threatening to kill him at once, and that Archimedes, 
when he saw him, earnestly besought him to wait a 
little while, that he might not leave the result that 
he was seeking incomplete and without demon- 
stration ; but the soldier paid no heed to him and 
made an end of him. There is also a third story, 
that as Archimedes was carrying to Marcellus some 
of his mathematical instruments, such as sun-dials 
and spheres and quadrants, by means of which he 
made the magnitude of the sun appreciable to the 
eye, some soldiers fell in with him, and thinking 
that he was carrying gold in the box, slew him. 
However, it is generally agreed that Marcellus -was 
afflicted 'at his death, and turned away from his 
slayer as from a polluted person, and sought out the 
kindred of Archimedes and paid them honour. 

XX. The Romans w T ere considered by foreign 
peoples to be skilful in carrying on war and for- 
midable fighters ; but of gentleness and humanity 
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fxocrvvrjs he teal <$>iXav9 pcoirlas ical bXcos iroXiTiKrjs 
dpeTt/s viroheiyfiaTa /jut) hehco/coTcov, irpcoTos ho/cel 
Tore MdptceXXos virohel^at tois "FiXXrjcri hifcaio- 

2 repovs 'Fcofiaiovs. ovtco yap ixprfTO tols crvfi- 
ftdXXovcri teal roaavra tcai iroXeis /cat IhicoTas 
evepyerrjaev ware, el ri irepl "Evvav 7) Meyapels fj 
Xvpa/covaiovs epyov rjv elpyaafxevov ovk eirieiKes 
a\)Tols> tovto tcov TteirovOoTcov curia p,dXXov rj 
tcov ireTTOirfKOToyv hoiceiv yeyovevai. fivrjaOrjcropLaL 
he evb<; airo iroXXcbv. ttoXls earl t?;<? St/ceX/a? 
1 'Kyy viov ov pbeyaXrj, dpyaia he irdvv koX Sid 6ecov 

3 €7ri(f>dv€iav evBoljos, as xaXovcn parepas. iBpvjia 
Xeyerai KpTjrcov yeveaOai to lepov /cal Xoyx^s 
nvds ehelfcvvtrav ko\ Kpavrj yaXicd, rd p,ev eyovra 
Mifpiovov, rd he OvXigov, Tovreariv 'Ohvaaecos, 
i7riypa<f>ds, dvareQeitcbrcov rals deals. ravrryv 
irpoOvfJLojaTa Kapyrihovi^ovcrav Nj/aa?, dvrjp 
irpcoros tcov 7toXitcov, eireide fieraOeaOai wpbs 
'Pco/ialovs, dva<f>avhbv ev rals e/c/cXrjcriais irap- 
prjcria^ofievos /ca\ /ca/co)S eppovovvras i^eXey^cov 

4 robs virevavriovs* oi he (fyofiov/ievot rr)v hvvajj,tv 
avrov real ttjv hotjav eftovXevcravro crvvapTrdaai 
ko\ irapahovvai rols Qoivi^iv. alaObfievos ovv 6 
Nt/aa? tfhr} real irapac^vXarTofievov dhrjXcos eavrov, 
e^efapev ev cfravepco Xoyovs irepl tcov puarepcov 
dveirtriiheiovs, teal iroXXa npbs rrjv vopn'Cppbevryv 
€7ricj)dveiav ical hb^av cos diriarcov zeal /caraeppo- 
vcov eirparreVy rjhofJievcov tcov i^Opcov otl tijv 
p,eylaTT}v alriav avrbs £<f> eavrov cov Treitrerai 

0 irapelx^' yeyovbrcov he tcov irpbs ttjv crvXXrjyjriv 
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and, in a word, of civil virtues, they had given no 
proofs, and at this time Marcellus seems to have been 
the first to show the Greeks that the Romans were 
the more observant of justice. For such was his 
treatment of those who had to do with him, and so 
many were the benefits which he conferred both 
upon cities and private persons, that, if the people of 
Enna or Megara or Syracuse met with any indignities, 
the blame for these was thought to belong to the 
sufferers rather than to the perpetrators. And I 
will mention one instance out of many. There is a 
city of Sicily called Engyium, not large, but very 
ancient, and famous for the appearance there of 
goddesses, who are called Mothers. 1 The temple is 
said to have been built by Cretans, and certain spears 
were shown there, and bronze helmets ; some of 
these bore the name of Meriones, and others that of 
Ulysses (that is, Odysseus), who had consecrated 
them to the goddesses. This city, which most 
ardently favoured the Carthaginian cause, Nicias, its 
leading citizen, tried to induce to go over to the 
Romans, speaking openly and boldly in the assemblies 
and arguing the unwisdom of his opponents. But 
they, fearing his influence and authority, planned to 
arrest him and deliver him up to the Carthaginians. 
Nicias, accordingly, becoming aware at once of their 
design and of their secret watch upon him, gave 
utterance in public to unbecoming speeches about 
the Mothers, and did much to show that he re- 
jected and despised the prevalent belief in their 
manifestations, his enemies meanwhile rejoicing 
that he was making himself most to blame for his 
coming fate. But just as they were ready to arrest 

1 Magna Mater, the Cretan Rhaea, often confounded with 
tlie Phrygian Cybele. Cf. Diodorus, iv. 79, 5-7. 
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eToLpcov rjv fiev ifacXijaia tcov tto\ltcov s 6 Be 
Nifctas fiera^v n Xeycov Kal crvpLfBovXevcov 7tpb<; 
tov hrjfjiov i%aL(f)V7)<} dcprjKev eh ttjv yrp> to crcofia, 
fcal fiLKpov BtaXnrcov y olov a/eo?, Tjavyia^ avv 
eKirXij^et yevofievrjs, ttjv KecpaXr)v eirdpa<; Kal 
irepieveyKcov, viroTpopLco (pcovfj Kal fiapeia, Kara 
jjLLtcpbv avvTeLvcov teal irapo^vvcov tov r}X 0V > ^ 
kcopa (j>pi*cr) Kal aico7rfj Kare^Ofievov to Oearpov, 
aTToppl-tyas to ijjbaTiov Kal 7repippr)t;d{i€VO<; tov 
yiTcoviGKOv^ fj/ALyv/ivos ava7rr}8/](ra<; e6ee 7r/)o<? ttjv 
e^oBov tov BeciTpov, fiocov virb tcov paTepcov iXav- 

6 vecrOai. pLTjBevbs Be ToXpucovTOS d-^racrOai pLTjBe 
airavirjaai Bid BeicriBaipiovlav, dXX* i/CTp€7ro- 
pievcov, iirl Ta? irvka? e$je8papLev t ovtc <f)covr)<; 
tlvos ovtg Kivijcrecos irpeirovcTij^ BatpbovcovTL Kal 
irapafypovovvTi cpeiadp.evo<;. r) Be yvvrj avveiBvia 
Kal trvvTeyy drover a tco dvBpi, Xa/Bovaa rd iraiBLa 
irpcoTOV pkv I/certs tt pocreKuXivBeLTO Toh jieydpois 
tcov Oecov, eireiTa irXavcopuevov itceivov rrpoaTroiov- 
pievrj fyjTelv kcoXvovtos ovBevbs dacpaXco? diTrjXOev 

7 etc tt)<; 7roXeco<;. Kal BieacoOrjaav fiev ovtcos eh 
Svpaxovaa? 7rpb<; MapKeXXov e7rel Be iroXXa 
tov'; 'Qyyvtovs vjBpLcravTas; Kal irXrjpLpLeXijaavTa^ 
eXOcov MdpKeXXos eBijae irdvTas a>9 Tipbcopijao- 
/xevos, 6 Be Nt/aa? eBaKpvere irapecrTco^y t€\o9 Be 
yeipcov Kal yovaTcov dirTOfjuevos TrapijTeiTo tov$ 
7roXiTa^y utto tcov ey6 pcov dpgdpLevos, eiriKXaaOeh 310 
dtprjKe irdvTas Kal ttjv ttoXiv ovBev ijBiKTjo-e, tco Be 
Niklcz yjuapav Te 7roXXr)v Kal Bcopeds TroXXa? eBcoKe. 
TavTa piev ovv YIotreiBcovios 6 tpiXoaocfios laToprjae. 

XXL Toy Be ^IdpKeXXov dvaKaXovpievcov tcov 
'Pcopaicov iirl tov iyycopiov Kal ltvvolkov TroXepiov, 
eTravepybpievo^ Ta irXeiaTa Kal KaXXiaTa tcov ev 
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him, an assembly of the citizens was held., and here 
Nicias, right in the midst of some advice that he was 
giving to the people, suddenly threw himself upon 
the ground, and after a little while, amid the silence 
and consternation which naturally prevailed, lifted 
his head, turned it about, and spoke in a low and 
trembling voice, little by little raising and sharpening 
its tones. And when he saw the whole audience 
struck dumb with horror, he tore off his mantle, rent 
his tunic, and leaping up half naked, ran towards 
the exit from the theatre, crying out that he was 
pursued by the Mothers. No man venturing to lay 
hands upon him or even to come in his way, out of 
superstitious fear, but all avoiding him, he ran out to 
the gate of the city, freely using all the cries and 
gestures that would become a man possessed and 
crazed. His wife also, who was privy to his scheme, 
taking her children with her, first prostrated herself 
in supplication before the temples of the gods, and 
then, pretending to seek her wandering husband, no 
man hindering her, went safely forth out of the city. 
Thus they all escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. 
But when Marcellus, after many transgressions and 
insults on the part of the men of Engyium, came and 
put them all in chains in order to punish them, then 
Nicias, standing by, burst into tears, and finally, 
clasping the hands and knees of Marcellus, begged 
the lives of his fellow citizens, beginning with his 
enemies. Marcellus relented, set them all free, and 
did their city no harm ; he also bestowed upon Nicias 
ample lands and many gifts. At any rate, this story 
is told by Poseidonius the philosopher. 

XXL When Marcellus was recalled by the Romans 
to the war in their home territories, he carried back 
with him the greater part and the most beautiful of 
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Svpa/cov(rac<; eKtv^cev dpaOrfpdrcop, &>9 avra> re 
777)09 tov Qpiapftop o^T£9 elr] koX rfj iroXei tcoo-pos. 
ov&ep yap €tX €V eylpcoo-fce irpoTepop tojp 

fcofiyjrcov real ireptrTcbv, ovSe rjp iv avrfj rb ydp iev 

2 tovto koL y\acf)upbv dyawcopepop, SttXqjp he fiap- 
fiapacmv teal Xacpvpcop epaLpoop apdirXeoys ovaa 

KCU TT€pie<TT€§aV(jdp£vy) 0pidpf3o)P VTTOp,Vr)pLCL(Tl KCU 

TpoTraloi? oi>x IXapbp ovK acf)o/3ov ovhe BeiXcov 
rjv Oeapa kclI Tpvcfx&PTOJp Oearcov, aXX* coarrep 
'Eiirapeipcopha^ to Bolcotlop rrehlop "Apecos opxtf- 
GTpav, zlevocpwv he rrjv "Ei(j>eaop rroXepov epya- 

(TT7]piOV y OVTCdS CLP fJLOl hoKCC T69 TOT€ T?]P *¥(Opi)P 

Kara Yllvhapov " (BaOvTrroXepov Tepuepos "Apeco? " 

3 7TpO(T€L7T€lV. BlO KOL paXXoP evho/Cip'iJGe TTapCl pLCP 

t<5 hijpco MapxeXXo*; fj&ovrjv e%ou0-a<9 feat %dpiv 
'JLXXtjpiktjv icai r m0avb r T7] r ra hiairoiKiXa^ oyjreat 
rrjv noXiVy nrapa he T0Z9 TrpeafivTepois <Da/3£o? 
Ma£i/xo9. ovhep yap eKivrjae tolovtop ovhe peTrj- 
pey/cep ifc t?}9 Tapavrtvcov TroXeco? dXova^j dXXa 
ra pep aX\a xprjp,aTa /cal top ttXovtop iljecpo- 
prjae, ra he dydXpara pepeip elaaep, eireiTrcop to 

4 pprjpopevopepop* " ' ATroXeliroypep," ydp ecprj, "tovs 
Oeovs tovtovs T0F9 TapaPTiPoi? /cexoXcopepov?.' 
^Idp/ceXXop S' rjricoPTO irpoyrop pep a>9 eirifyOopop 
Troiovpra rrjP ttoXip, ov puopop dpdpcoirwp, dXXa 
Ka\ Oeayp olop alxpaXcoTcov dyopepcop ip avrfj icai 
Tropirevopeucop, eireiTa otl top hrjpop ei6 ict puepop 

5 TToXepelp rj yecopyelp, Tpv<pr}<; he koX paOvpias 
direipop opra fcal /card top KvpLircheiop RpaxXea, 

(pavXop, dicoptyop, tcl peyiGT dyaOop} 

1 fxeyHTT aya96y with Coraes, as in the Cimon, iv. 4 : 
fxeyiard re a.yaQ6v. 
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the dedicatory offerings in Syracuse, that they might 
grace his triumph and adorn his city. For before 
this time Rome neither had nor knew about such 
elegant and exquisite productions, nor was there any 
love there for such graceful and subtle art; but rilled 
full of barbaric arms and bloody spoils, and crowned 
round about with memorials and trophies of triumphs, 
she was not a gladdening or a reassuring sight, nor 
one for unwarlike and luxurious spectators. Indeed, 
as Epaminondas called the Boeotian plain a " dancing 
floor of Ares," and as Xenophon 1 speaks of Ephesus 
as a " work-shop of war," so, it seems to me, one 
might at that time have called Rome, in the lan- 
guage of Pindar, "a. precinct of much-warring 
Ares." 2 Therefore with the common people Mar- 
cellus won more favour because he adorned the city 
with objects that had Hellenic grace and charm and 
fidelity; but with the elder citizens Fabius Maximus 
was more popular. For he neither disturbed nor 
brought away anything of this sort from Tarentum, 
when that city was taken, but while he carried otf 
the money and the other valuables, he suffered the 
statues to remain in their places, adding the well- 
known saying : " Let us leave these gods in their 
anger for the Tarentines." 3 And they blamed Mar- 
ellus, first, because he made the city odious, in 
that not only men, but even gods were led about in 
her triumphal processions like captives ; and again, 
because, when the people was accustomed only to 
war or agriculture, and was inexperienced in luxury 
and ease, but, like the Heracles of Euripides, was 

" Plain, unadorned, in a great crisis brave and true," 4 

1 Hell. iii. 4, 17. 2 Pyth. ii. 1 f. 
a Cf. the Fabius Maximus, xxii. 5. 

4 A fragment of the lost Licymniua of Euripides (Nauck, 
Tray. Grcec. Frag. 2 p. 507). 
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cr^oX?}? iv€7r\t]cr€ teal XaXfa? irepl Teyp&p Kal 
te^vitwv, aaTel^ofievov teal hiarplfBovTCi nrpbs 
tovtw ttoXv t% rj/Aepas. ov fxr)v aXka 

TovTOts iae/jLVVvero Kal irpbs ToiV'EXX^a?, 0)9 ra 
KaXa Kal BavpacrTa tt)? 'EXXa'So? ovk eiriGTa- 
fievovs rifiav Kal dav/jbd^eip 'Vwpbalov^ BtBd^as. 

XXII. 'JLvLo-rafxevayv Be rcov eydp&p tw Map- 
KeWw 7rpo9 top 0plap,/3op, eVei. Kal irpd%ei$ rtvh 
viroXiiret^ rjaav ere irepl XiKeXtap Kal <$>66vov 
elXGV 6 Tpiros OpiafJifios, ovpexd>pi}aev avTos 1 
top fiev ivreXf] Kal peyap a*9 to y A\/3avbv opo<? 
i^ekdaai, top Be iXdrro) Karayayetv et? ttjp 
ttoXlv, op evap "EWrjpes, 6/3ap Be 'Vaypaloi 

2 KoXovcu. irepureL Be avrbp ovk eirl rov reOpLTr- 
irov /3e/3r}Ka><; ovBe Bd<f>pr}s eyjap are(f>apop ovBe 
TT€pio-a\'7Ti%6}JL6POS, dXXa 7re£o? eV /3\avrac<; t vir 
av\r]Ta>v jxaXa ttoWcop, Kal fxvppLv^ are^avov 
eiriKGifiepo^y a><? dirokefJios Kal i)Bvs o§Qr\pai /iaX- 
\op rj KaTairXrjKTiKos. o Kal pbeytcrTOP ejxol T€Kfi7]- 
piop iari rov rpoircp irpd^eoys, aXXa p,r} /xeyeOei, 

3 BicoptcrdaL tou? 6pidpb(3ov<$ to iraXaiov. ol fiep 
yap fieja ftdyjqs Kal <j>6pov to)p iro\epbi(DP eiri- 
KparrfcrapTes top 1 Kprj'iop eKeipop y a>9 eotKe, Kai 
(fiofiepbp elarjyoPy ooairep ep to?9 KaOapfLol^ twp 
<jt paToireBoyp elcoOeaapy Bd(f>prj iroWfj KaTaaTe- 
y\raPT€$ Ta oVXa Kal tovs dpBpas, toj? Be 7ro\e/iov 
fiep /jlt] BetjOeicn arpaTrjyot^t ofiiXta Be Kal ireiOol 
Kal Bid \byov irdpTa Oefiepot^ KaXcos, olop eirt- 

1 abr6s Coraes and Bekker, following Stephanus, have 
auToty {agreed with them). 
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he made them idle and full of glib talk about arts 
and artists, so that they spent a great part of the 
day in such clever disputation. Notwithstanding such 
censure, Marcellus spoke of this with pride even to 
the Greeks, declaring that he had taught the igno- 
rant Romans to admire and honour the wonderful 
and beautiful productions of Greece. 

XXII. But when the enemies of Marcellus opposed 
his triumph, because something still remained to be 
done in Sicily and a third triumph would awaken 
jealousy, he consented of his own accord to conduct 
the complete and major triumph to the Alban mount, 
but to enter the city in the minor triumph ; this 
is called "eua" by the Greeks, and "ova" by the 
Romans. 1 In conducting it the general does not 
mount upon a four-horse chariot, nor wear a wreath 
of laurel, nor have trumpets sounding about him ; 
but he goes afoot with shoes on, accompanied by the 
sound of exceeding many flutes, and wearing a 
wreath of myrtle, so that his appearance is unwarlike 
and friendly rather than terrifying. And this is the 
strongest proof to my mind that in ancient times the 
two triumphs were distinguished, not by the magni- 
tude, but by the manner, of the achievements which 
they celebrated. For those who won the mastery by 
fighting and slaying their enemies celebrated, as it 
would seem, that martial and terrible triumph, after 
wreathing their arms and their men with abundant 
laurel, just as they were wont to do when they 
purified their armies with lustral rites ; while to 
those generals who had had 110 need of war, but had 
brought everything to a good issue by means of con- 
ference, persuasion, and argument, the law awarded 

1 Cf. the CrassuSj xi. 8. The later Latin name was 
"ovatio." 
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TratavLaai tt)v cnrokefJLov TavTyv Kai iravrjyvptKrjv 

4 uTre&i&ov 7ro/A7rr)v 6 vofios. fcal yap 6 av\b$ 
elprjvr}? pepos real to pvprov ' A<j) pohiT^ (pvrov, fj 
/jLciXcara 6eo)v aire'xOeTCU j3ia Kai iroXepoi^. o/3a? 

ov irapa tov evacrpov, co<? oi ttoWoI vopLL%ouo~LV, 
6 OpiapijBo^ oSto? ovopbd^erat {fcal yap i/celvov 
i(fievd£ovT€$ /cat aBovre? TrapaTripirovcnv), a\\' 3] 
v<\) 'KkXrjvcov ek to crvvrjOes avTols TraprjtcTat 
Tovvopa, 7r€7T€iap€VGov ap,a Kai Aiovvaa) tl Trjs 
Tip,r}<; irpoarjKeiv, ov JLviov Kai ®pcapi/3ov bvopud- 
%op,ev> ovy^ ovToo Se e^ei to dXrjdis, aXV iirl pev 
TO) peya\q> 8pidp,/3cp fiovOvTecv irdrptov rjv rofc 
GTpaTTjyois, iirX Se tovtq) irpojBaTov edvov. ofia 
Se tcl 7rp6f3aTa 'VoypLaiot Ka\ovo~iv €K tovtov Kai 

5 tov 6plap,(Sov oftav cov6p,aaav. a^tov Se Kai tov 
AaKcovLKOv dirodeoiprjaai vopo6eTi]v virevavTi^ 
to) r Pa)patK(p Ta^avTa ra<; Overtax . 6vei yap iv 
SirdpTr} tojv a7roo~TpaTr}ytev 6 p,ev Si dirdTr\<; i) 
TreiOovs o /SovXeTai Stair pa%dpevo<; ftovv, o Se Sea 
pd^rjf; dXeKTpvova. KatTrep yap 6vTe<$ TroXepLtKco- 
Taroi pel^ova Kai paXXov dvOpdoTrcp irpkirovaav 
rjyovvTO tt)v Sea \6yov Kai avveaeo)^ irpd^tv i) 
rr)v pL€Ta $ta<? Kai dvSpeia?. TavTa pev ovv oVa)? 

€^64 GKOTTelv irdp€0~Tl. 

XXIII. Tov Se MapKeXkov to T€TapTov vira- 
TevovTos oi iy^Opol rovs SvpaKovGLOV? dveireiaav 
eh r Pd)pr)v d(piKopevov<; KaTrjyopeiv Kai KaTafioav 
Trpbs ttjv avyKXrjTov ct>? Seiva Kai TrapdairovSa 
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the privilege of conducting, like a paean of thanks- 
giving, this unwarlike and festal procession. For 
the flute is an instrument of peace, and the myrtle is 
a plant of Aphrodite, who more than all the other 
gods abhors violence and wars. And this minor 
triumph is called "ova/' not from the Greek "euas- 
mos," as most think (since they conduct the major 
triumph also with songs and cries of " eua ! "), but 
the name has been wrested by the Greeks into con- 
formity with their speech, since they are persuaded 
that something of the honour has to do with Diony- 
sus also, whom they call Euius and Thriambus. 
This, however, is not the true explanation ; but it 
was the custom for commanders, in celebrating the 
major triumph, to sacrifice an ox, whereas in the minor 
triumph they sacrificed a sheep. Now, the Roman 
name for sheep is "ova," and from this circumstance 
the lesser triumph is called ova. 1 And it is worth 
our while to notice that the Spartan lawgiver 
appointed his sacrifices in a manner opposite to that 
of the Romans. For in Sparta a returning general 
who had accomplished his plans by cunning decep- 
tion or persuasion, sacrificed an ox ; he who had won 
by fighting, a cock. For although they were most 
warlike, they thought an exploit accomplished by 
means of argument and sagacity greater and more 
becoming to a man than one achieved by violence 
and valour. How the case really stands, I leave an 
open question. 

XXIII. While Marcellus was serving as consul for 
the fourth time, 2 his enemies induced the Syracusans 
to come to Rome and accuse and denounce him 
before the senate for terrible wrongs which they 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that Plutarch's etymology, 
as often, is worthless. s In 210 B.C. 
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it bit ov8 or as. ervye fiev ovv iv KairircoXico dvcrtav 
nvd avvreXobv 6 Ma'jO/feXXo?* eri Se crvy/caOe^o- 
fievr) rfj yepovala rcov 2u pctfc ova lcov Trpocnrecrov- 
rcov teal Beo/nivcop Xoyov rv^eiv fcai Sl/cr}?, 6 fxev 

2 crvvdp^cov i^elpyev avrovs, dyavafcrcov virep rov 
NapxeXXov fir] irapovros, o Be MdprceXXos ev8v<$ 
rj/cev tiKOvcra*;. teal irpc^rov ftev eirl rov Bicfypov 
fcadicras viraros i^p^pbdri^eVy eireira ) rcov dX- 
Xcov reXos iyovTctiv, /cara/3d<; diro rov Bicf)pov tcai 
Karaards coarrep iBicorr}^ eh rov rbirov iv <L 
Xeyeiv eico6aaiv ol Kpivbp.evoi, rocs XvpctfcovcrLois 

3 iXey^etv avrbv Trapel^ev. ol he Beivcos p,ev crvve- 
rapd^drjaav irpbs to d^Lo^fia teal to ireiroiQbs rov 
dvSpQSy /cat to iv rots ottXoi? avvirbararov ert 
jxdXXov iv rf) irepirrop^vpco cf)o/3epbv rjyovvro real 
BvaavrL/3Xe7rrov. ov fi-qv dWa /cat irapaOappv- 
vovrcov avroiis rcov Btacfyepoptevcov irpbs rov Map- 
kcXXov r\p^avro rrjs /carrjyopias teal Bie^rjXOov 

4 6\o(f)Vpp,G) Tivt fJLefjLiypbevriv BtfcaioXoylav, rjs rjv 
to xecpdXaiov ore avpL^aypi teal cfyiXot 'VcopaioL*; 
ovres TceTTOvOaaiv a rroXXols rcov iroXepiicov erepot 
arparrjyol firj iraOelv iyaplaavro. irpbs ravra 6 
^SldpfceXXos eXeyev cos dvrl 7roXXo)v cov BeBpciKacrt 
'YcdfxaLovs tca/ccos ovBev 7re7r6vdao~i } ttXtjv a iroXe- 
fio) /cal Kara tepdros dXovras dv0pd>7rovs KcoXvaai 
iraOelv ov Bvvarov iartv, ovrco Se dXcovat Bi 
avrovs, 7roXXd 7rpoKaXovfievo) iretaOPjvai pur) e8e- 

5 Xrjaavras. ov yap virb rcov rvpdvvcov TToXepLrjaat 
fttao-Oevras, dXXa tcdfcelvovs iirl rep iroXepelv 
eXeaOat rvpdvvovs* 
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had suffered contrary to the terms of surrender. Jt 
chanced, then, that Marcellus was performing a 
sacrifice on the Capitol, but, the senate being still in 
session, the Syracusans hurried before it and begged 
that they might have a hearing and justice. The 
colleague of Marcellus tried to have them expelled, 
angrily explaining that Marcellus was not present ; 
but Marcellus, when he heard of it, came at once. 
And first, sitting as consul in his curule chair, he 
transacted the routine business; then, when this was 
all ended, coming down from his curule chair and 
taking his stand as a private citizen in the place 
where men under accusation usually plead their 
cause, he gave the Syracusans opportunity to press 
their charge. But they were terribly confounded by 
his dignity and confidence, and thought him yet 
more formidable and hard to confront in his robe of 
purple than he had been irresistible in arms. How- 
ever, being encouraged by the rivals of Marcellus, 
they began their denunciation and rehearsed their 
demands for justice, which were mingled with much 
lamentation. The gist of their plea was that, 
although they were allies and friends of the Romans, 
they had suffered at the hands of Marcellus what 
other generals allowed many of their enemies to 
escape. To this Marcellus made answer that in 
return for many injuries which they had done to the 
Romans, they had suffered nothing except what men 
whose city has been taken by storm in war cannot 
possibly be prevented from suffering ; and that their 
city had been so taken was their own fault, because 
they had refused to listen to his many exhortations 
and persuasions. For it was not by their tyrants that 
they had been forced into war, nay, they had elected 
those very tyrants for the purpose of going to war. 
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heyQevTtov Be tcov Xoycov Kal pceOtaTapevoi^, 
cocrirep elcoBev, i/c T779 fiovXrjs tols XvpaKOvaiots 
avve^rfkOe Map/teWo9, eirl tw avvdpyovTi iroir}- 
Tapevos TTjv <Tvyfc\r]TOV, teal irpo tcov Ovpcov tov 
SovXevTrjpiov hierptftev, ovre </>o/3&> Sid ti)v Blkjjv 
lyre BvpCo irpos tou? XvpaKovaiovs tov crvvrjOovs 
peTafiaXcov /caTacnrfpaTos, dXXa irpdco^ irdvv 

6 Kal Koo-pccos to t% &lkt)<; TeXo? eKhe^opevo^. eirel 
Be hir}V6)(dri<jav at yvcopai Kal vlkcov direhelxBrj, 
it pocriv Lttt over w avTco 01 Xvpa/covcrioi, peTa 8a- 
tepvoov Seopevoc Tr\v opyrjv eh avTOV? depetvat tovs 
TrapovTas, oiKTetpat he ttjv aXXrjv ttoXlv pepvrj- 
pevrjv oov etvyev del fcal ydpiv eyovcrav* euifcXa- 
aOeU ovv 6 M.dpt<eXXo<; tovtois re hirjXXdyrj, kcu 
to?9 aXXois XvpaKovaiots del tl TrpaTTcov dyaOov 

7 SieTeXei. Ka\ ttjv eXevdeptav rjv direhcoKev avTois, 
koX tovs vopovs Kal tcov KTrjpaTcov Ta irepiovTa 
/3ef3aia irapecryev ?/ cTvyKXrjTos. dv&* cov aXXas 
t€ Ttpds i>7rep(j)vei<; e'o-^e trap avTols, Kal vopov 
eOevTo tolovtov, oiroTav eTrt^fj ^iKeXias Map/ceX- 311 
X09 t) tcov ifcyovcov tl<? avTov, o-T€(j)avi]<fiope2v 
SvpaKovo-Lovs Kal Bveiv to?9 Beoi$. 

XXIV. TovvTevBev 7/877 TpeireTai 7r/?o9 y Avvi- 
fiav. Kai tcov aXXcov viraTcov Kal rjyepovcov 
a^eSov dirdvTcov peTa ra iv Kdvvais evl crTpaTT}- 
yrjpiaTi tw c\>vyopayeiv j(pco puevcov eirl tov dvhpa, 
TrapaTaTTeaOat he Kal avparXeKecrBai pLifhevos 
ToXpSyvTO<;> avTo<; eirl ttjv evavTiav Sppt]aev ohov, 
2 oiopevos T(p SoKovvTi KaraXveiv * Avvifiav XP® V( P 
irpoTepov eKTptjBelaav vtt eKetvov 1 XrjcrecrBai ttjv 
iTaXiav, Kal tov ^d/Stov del Trjs do~cf)aXela$ €%6- 
puevov oh KaXcos e%eiv 1 idaBai to voarjpa t?;9 
1 u7r' ixelvou, %x eiv bracketed by Bekker. 
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When the speeches were ended, and the Syra- 
cusans, as the custom was, withdrew from the senate, 
Marcellus went fbrtli with them, after giving to his 
colleague the presidency of the senate, and lingered 
before the doors of the senate-house, allowing no 
change in his accustomed demeanour either because 
he feared the sentence, or was angry with the Syra- 
cusans, but with complete gentleness and decorum 
awaiting the issue of the case. And when the votes 
had been cast, and he was proclaimed not guilty, the 
Syracusans fell at his feet, begging him with tears to 
remit his wrath against the embassy there present, 
and to take pity on the rest of the city, which always 
was mindful of favours conferred upon it and grateful 
for them. Marcellus, accordingly, relented, and was 
reconciled with the embassy, and to the rest of the 
Syracusans was ever afterwards constant in doing 
good. The freedom, also, which lie had restored to 
them, as well as their laws and what was left of their 
possessions, the senate confirmed to them. Where- 
fore Marcellus received many surpassing honours 
from them, and particularly they made a law that 
whenever he or any one of his descendants should set 
foot in Sicily, the Syracusans should wear garlands 
and sacrifice to the gods. 

XXIV. After this he moved at once against Han- 
nibal. And although almost all the other consuls 
and commanders, after the disaster at Cannae, made 
the avoidance of all fighting their sole plan of cam- 
paign against this antagonist, and no one had the 
courage to engage in a pitched battle with him, 
Marcellus himself took the opposite course, thinking 
that before the time thought necessary for destroying 
Hannibal had elapsed, Italy would insensibly be 
worn out by him. He thought, too, that Fabitis, by 
making safety his constant aim, was not taking the 
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Trarpihos, irepip^kvovTa rfj *Pcop,r) fiapaivofievrj 
o-vvaTrocrfirjvai top iroXepiOv, coairep larpcov tov$ 
cltoX/jlovs teal SetXovs 7rpo9 t<x /3o>i07]{iaTa, tt)$ 
voaov irapaKfJLT)v ttjv T779 Svvd/xeox; 1 egavdXcoaiv 

3 vyovfiivov?. irpoyrov ptev ovv ra? SavviTiKa? 
7r6\€L<; fieydXa? dcfreaTcocras iXcov, ctltov re iroXvv 
diroKelfxevov iv avrais teal xpy'ificna koX tov$ 

$v\d(T<TOVTa<$ 'Awiftov (TT pCLT IGQTCIS T pKTJ^lXloV^ 

6Wa<? eXafiev eireira tov " Avvlftov <&ovX/3cov 
Yvalov avdvircLTov iv ' AttovXici /caTa/CTSLvavTOS 
pev avrbv avv k'vSefca xiXidp^oK;, KaraKO^avro^ 
he Tfjs gt partus to irXelaTOv, eirefi^ev ei$ 'Vcofi-qv 
ypapL/xara tou9 7roXira<; irapa/caXtov dappelv 
avro<; yap ¥}hrj jSaZ'i^eiv &>9 dcfreXoiTO ttjv x a P^ v 

4 'Avvlfiov. /cal raura fiev 6 Alfiios fy-qaiv ava- 
yvcoaOevTa rd ypd/xpLara /jltj t% Xvtttjs d<f)eXeiv, 
aXXa to) <f)o/3(p irpoaOelvaL, tcov 'VwfxaLoiv fiei&v 
rjyovp.evcov tov yeyovoros to tcivSvvevofievov b'acp 
QovXfiiov tcpeiTTwv rjv MapxeXXos- 6 Se, coairep 
eypa^rev, 6v6v$ * Avvifiav Sicokcov €49 T)]v Aev- 
tcavlav eveftaXe, teal irepl ttoXiv ^ofiLaTpcova 
Ka6i)[±evov virep Xofycev o^vpeov KaraXaffcov avTos 

5 iv rep irehitp /caTearpaTOTriSevcre. ttj & vaTepaia 
Trporepos eU pdxnv irapaTa^a^ to (TTpaTevfia 
KaTafidvTos 'Avvifiov, awe/SaXe pdyjw Kplaiv ov 
Xafiovaav, ioyypdv Se Kal fxeydXrjv yevopLevifv 

OLTTO ydp a>pa<; TpLTTj^ <TVfJL7r€<TOVT€<; Tjhrf ctkotovs 

fioXt<; BieXvOyaav. a/ta §' rjpiepa irpoayaycov 
avOis to aTpaTevfxa irapha^e Sid tcov vetepcov 

1 TTjv rrjs Sufajneccs Bekker, after Coraes : rrjs Swdnews. 
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right course to heal the malady of the country, since 
the extinction of the war for which he waited would 
be coincident with the exhaustion of Rome, just as 
physicians who are timid and afraid to apply reme- 
dies, consider the consumption of the patient's 
powers to be the abatement of the disease. First, 
then, he took the large cities of the Samnites which 
had revolted, and got possession of great quantities ot 
grain which had been stored in them, besides money, 
and the three thousand soldiers of Hannibal who 
were guarding them. Next, after Hannibal had 
slain the proconsul Gnaeus Fulvius himself in Apulia, 
together with eleven military tribunes, and had cut 
to pieces the greater part of his army, Marcellus sent 
letters to Rome bidding the citizens be of good 
courage, for that he himself was already on the 
march to rob Hannibal of his joy. Livy says 1 that 
when these letters were read, they did not take 
away the grief of the Romans, but added to their 
fear ; for they thought their present danger as much 
greater than the past as Marcellus was superior to 
Fulvius. But Marcellus, as he had written, at once 
pursued Hannibal into Lucania, and came up with 
him, and as he found him occupying a secure position 
on heights about the city of Numistro, he himself 
encamped in the plain. On the following day he 
was first to array his forces when Hannibal came 
down into the plain, and fought a battle with him 
which, though indecisive, was desperate and long ; 
for their engagement began at the third hour, and 
was with difficulty ended when it was already dark. 
But at daybreak Marcellus led his army forth again, 
put them in array among the dead bodies of the 
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Kai irpovKaXetTO BiaycovcaacrOaL irepl t?/? vIktjs 

6 tov ' *Avvij3av. dva^ev^avTO^ Be e/ceivov atcvXev- 
cras rov<; iroXefiLov^ ve/cpovs kcll Odyjras tou$ 
(plXovs eStco/cev avOw Ka\ TroXXds puev v<pevTo<; 
eveBpas oiBepaa Trepiireaayv, ev Be iraai Tot? dtcpo- 
/BoXtcr /iocs irXelov e)(o)v edav/id^eTo. Bib kcli t&v 
apyaipeaiaiv eireiyovTaiv eBo^e t?; /SovXfj fxdXXov 
Ik HcfceXtas tov erepov dirdyeiv virarov >} Xldp- 
KeXXov * Aw i ft a avvTjpTrj/ievov /eiveiv, iXOovra 
ifceXevev elireiv Scfcrdropa Ko'lvtov <&ovX/3iov. 

7 'O yap StfcrdrcDp ovk eartv vtto tov rrXrjOov^ 
ovBe t^9 ftovXrjs alperos, dXXa tcov virdrcov rt? ?) 
tcov crTpaTrjycov irpoeXBcov eh tov Brjfiov bv clvtco 
Bofcel Xeyei BtKTaTopa. kcli Bed tovto BifCTUTcop 6 
prjOels KaXetTar to yap Xeyeiv Bo/cepe ( Pco/iaiot 
KaXovcnv eviot Be tov BiKTaTopa tw firj irpoTi- 
Oevai yfrrj^ov fj ^eipoTOvlav, cOOC a<f> clvtov ra 
ho^avTd irpoGTaTTeLv teal Xeyeiv outgk covo/xd- 
o~0ar teal yap tcl BiaypafipLaia tcov dpyovTcov 
"KXXrjves /iev BtaTayfiaTa t 'Vcofialoi Be eBt/CTa 
TTpoaayopevovaiv. 

XXV. 'E7ret Be iXOcbv dirb tt}<; ^ifceXtas 6 tov 
MapxeXXov awdpyjov eTepov e/SovXeTO Xaftelv 1 
BiKTaTOpa, real /3caa0f}i>ai irapd yvcofir]v /x?) jBovXo- 
fievos e^eirXevae vvktos eh ^ifceXtav, ovtcos 6 fxev 
S?;/xo9 covofxacre Bt/CTaTopa Y^oivtov c \>ovX/3iov, t) 
povXrj 8" eypa-tye ^lap/ceXXco KeXevovaa tovtov 
elireiv. 6 Be ireiaOeh dvelire /cat crvveirefcvpcoae 
tov Bijfiov TTjv yvco/jL?]v, avTO? Be irdXiv dvOviraTos 
1 \aQetv Bekker has after Coraes. 
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slain, and challenged Hannibal to fight it out -with 
him for the victory. And when Hannibal withdrew 
his forces, Marcellus stripped the dead bodies of 
the enemy, buried those of his own men, and 
pursued him again. And though his adversary 
laid many ambushes for him, he escaped them all, 
and by getting the advantage of him in all the 
skirmishes, won admiration for himself. For this 
reason, too, when the consular elections drew near, 
the senate decided that it was better to recall the 
other consul from Sicily than to disturb Marcellus in 
his grappling with Hannibal, and when he was come, 
it bade him declare Quintus Fulvius dictator. 

For a dictator cannot be chosen either by the 
people or by the senate, but one of the consuls or 
praetors comes before the assembled people and 
names as dictator the one whom he himself decides 
upon. And for this reason the one so named is 
called <c dictator," from the Latin iC dicere," to name 
or declare. Some, however, say that the dictator is 
so named because he puts no question to vote or 
show of hands, but ordains and declares of his own 
authority that which seems good to him ; for the 
orders of magistrates, which the Greeks call "dia- 
tagmata," the Romans call f<r edicta." 

XXV. But the colleague of Marcellus, who had 
come back from Sicily, wished to appoint another 
man as dictator, and being unwilling to have his 
opinion overborne by force, sailed off by night to 
Sicily. Under these circumstances the people named 
Quintus Fulvius as dictator, and the senate wrote to 
Marcellus bidding him confirm the nomination. He 
consented, proclaimed Quintus Fulvius dictator, and 
so confirmed the will of the people ; he himself was 
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2 eh TovTrtbv aireSeLxdr). o-vv9e/ievo<; Be 717)09 
<&d/3iov 'Sld^Lfiov 07ra)9 e/celvos fiev eTTi^eLpij Ta- 313 
pavrlvois, avrbs Be av fnike/cbfJievos /cat TrepieXfccov 
'Avvtftav ifiirohoyv fj rod ftoijOeiv 777)09 e/celvov, 
€7T6/3aXe irep\ Kavvcrtov, teal 7ro\\d<; dWdaaovrt, 
crrparoTreBela^ fcal fyvyojiayovvri rzavrayoQev 
€7re(f)aLV€ro s rekos 6° IBpvvdevra 7rpoa/cei/xevo<; 

3 i^avLarrf roh d/cpoftoXicr/jLoh. 6p/irjaavro<; Be 
lidyeoQai Be^dfievo? virb vv/crbs BteXvOr)' /cal (jl€0* 
rjfxepav av@i$ ev roh oVXoi? ecopdro rbv arparbv 
e^cov it a parerayfievov, coare rbv * Kvvlfiav irept- 
a\yr) yevofievov tovs J£ap)£r}Boviov<z dOpolcrai /cal 
BerjOPjvat rrjv fid^v i/celvrjv virep iraacov dycovl- 
craaOai rcov eynrpoaQev. " 'Opdre ydp" elirev, 
" &)9 ovBe dvairvevaai jierd vi/ca^ rocravra^ ovBe 
o"xo\7}v dyeiv /cparovaiv r)filv eariv, el fii] rovrov 
(DcraifieQa rbv av0po)7rov.^ 

4 'E/e rovrov avfiftaXovres eyudyovro. /cal Bo/cel 
rrapa rb epyov d/calpay arparr}yri}iari ^pco/ievo? 
6 MapfceWos <T<f>aXr)vai. rov yap Be^iov iro- 
vovvtos e/ceXeveev ev royv ray/xdrcov eh rovfx- 
rrpoaQev irpoe\6elv r) Be fjbera/clv7]ai<; avri] rapd- 
%aaa rov? fiaxo fievovs TrapeBay/ce rb vL/cij/Aa 7-0Z9 
7To\efiloL$, eirra/cocrlcov eirl Bia^Ckioi^ 'Fco/jlciIcdv 

5 ireaovraiv. dvayuspr)Ga<; Be 6 Mdp/ceXkos eh rbv 
ydpa/ca teal avvayaycov rbv crrparov, opav e(pr} 
'Yoyjialcov oifKa iroXka /cat ad>fiara s 'Pcofxalov Be 
fjbTjZeva bpdv, alrov/ievcov Be a vyyv do firjv ov/c €(}>rj 
BiBovai vevt/crj/xevoi^, iav he vt/ctjaaycrt, Bcoaetv* 
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appointed proconsul again for the ensuing year. 1 He 
then made an agreement with Fabius Maximus that, 
while Fabius should make an attempt upon Taren- 
tum,he himself^ by diverting Hannibal and engaging 
with him, should prevent him from coming to the 
relief of that place. He came up with Hannibal at 
Canusiuni, and as his adversary often shifted his 
camp and declined battle, he threatened him con- 
tinually, and at last, by harassing him with his 
skirmishers, drew him out of his entrenchments. 
But though battle was offered and accepted, night 
parted the combatants, and next day Marcellus ap- 
peared again with his army drawn up in battle array ; 
so that Hannibal, in distress, called his Carthaginians 
together and besought them to make their fighting 
that day surpass all their previous struggles. u For 
you see," he said, "that we cannot even take breath 
after all our victories, nor have respite though we 
are in the mastery, unless we drive this man 
away." 

After this they joined battle and fought. And it 
would seem that Marcellus made an unseasonable 
movement during the action, and so met with 
disaster. For when his right wing was hard pressed, 
he ordered one of his legions to move up to the 
front. This change of position threw his army into 
confusion and gave the victory to the enemy, who 
slew twenty-seven hundred of the Romans. Mar- 
cellus then withdrew to his camp, called his army 
together, and told them that he saw before him 
many Roman arms and Roman bodies, but not a 
single Roman, And when they asked for his pardon, 
he refused to give it while they were vanquished, 
but promised to do so if they should win a victory, 

1 209 B.C. 
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avptov Be fia-^eiaOai ttuXlv, ottcos ol ttoXZtcll ttjv 
6 vLfcrjv irpoTepov i) tt\v (fyvyrjv d/covaaxri, BiaXe^- 
6el$ Be ravra, irpoaera^e Ta?<? f/TT^/zeVcu? airel- 
pais civtl irvpo)V KptOd^ fierpyaaL. Bt a ttoXXcov 

CITTO T?)<? IXLiyi]^ 67TtKLvhvVOiS fCOi lTOVt']p(M)$ i^OVTCDV 

ovBeva (jyacrlv bv ol ^lap/ceXXov Xoyoi tgov rpav- 
fiaTO)V ov)(l [idXXov ffkyvvav. 

XXYI. tf KfJLd Be rj/iepa TrpovtceiTo fiev 6 (fcotvt- 
/covs yiT(x>v y a>9 et(o@e, /a«'^>?<? iaofiivr]^ avpipoXov, 
al Be i)Ttfia(Tfi£vai aireipat rrjv irpwr^v avral 
herjOelcrat tA^lv eXd/jb/Savov, rrjv Be aU^ e^d- 
yovres ol yCKiapyoi aTpartav TrapevefiaXXov. 
dtcovo-as Be o Avvtftas, ((, H f Hpd/cXeis" elire, 
" T ' 1 XP^ a6Ta ^ Tt<? di>0pd)7ro) fJL~t]T€ TTjv yeipova 
tv)(V v M Te T h v ftekTtova (f>epetv eiBort ; (jlovos 
yap oSto<? ovre vlkoiv BLBwcriv dvdiravcnv ovre 
Xctfifidvet vttcodfJLevos, dXX! del pia^jjaopeOa irpbs 

2 lovTOVy k'oifcev, w rov ToXfidv del teal to 
Oappelv evTvyovvTi kclI a^aXKofievip to alBelcrOat 
7rp6<fia<Ti<; eo-Tiv." etc tovtov avvr/ecrav al Bvvd- 
pet<;' fcal tgjv dvBpcbv I'aa (pepOjj,evcov e/ceXevaev 
1 ' Avvlfia*; rd Orfpla KaTaaTijaavTas el<; Trpwrrfv 
rd^cv eirdyeiv toi$ ottXois twv 'Vto/ialcDV. coOta- 
fiov Be pueyaXov teal Tapani)? evOv? ev to£<? irpd>- 
tois yevofiev)]^, els tojv ^tXidp^wv ovopa QXajSio? 
dvapirdaas arjpLalav virrjVTla^e teal tw GTvpatci 

3 rbv irpcorov eXe(^ai>Ta tvtttcov direcrTpe^ev. 6 Be 
ep,{3aXcbp eh rbv oirlaoy avverdpa^e /cat tovtov 
real tov$ eirtfyepofievovs* /caTiBcoi' Be tovto M«/> 
/ce\Xo<; etceXevo-e tovs lintels eXavveiv dvd tcpaTos 
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assuring them that on the morrow they should fight 
again, in order that their countrymen might hear of 
their victory sooner than of their flight. At the 
close of his speech, moreover, he gave orders that 
rations of barley instead of wheat should be given to 
the cohorts that had been worsted. Therefore, 
though many were in a wretched and dangerous 
plight after the battle, there was not a man of 
them, they say, to whom the words of Marcellus did 
not give more pain than his wounds. 1 

XXVI. At daybreak the scarlet tunic, the usual 
signal of impending battle, was displayed, the co- 
horts under disgrace begged and obtained for them- 
selves the foremost position in the line, and the 
tribunes led forth the rest of the army and put them 
in array. On hearing of this Hannibal said: " O 
Hercules ! what can be done with a man who knows 
not how to bear either his worse or his better 
fortune ? For he is the only man who neither gives 
a respite when he is victorious, nor takes it when he 
is vanquished, but we shall alwa}'s be fighting with 
him, as it seems, since both his courage in success 
and his shame in defeat are made reasons for bold 
undertaking". Then the forces engaged ; and since 
the men fought with equal success, Hannibal ordered 
his elephants to be stationed in the van, and to be 
driven against the ranks of the Romans. A great 
press and much confusion at once arose among their 
foremost lines, but one of the tribunes, Flavius by 
name, snatched up a standard, confronted the 
elephants, smote the leader with the iron spike of 
the standard, and made him wheel about. The 
beast dashed into the one behind him and threw 
the whole onset into confusion. Observing this, 
Marcellus ordered his cavalry to charge at full speed 
1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 12 and 13 
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7T£0<? to Oopvfiovpevov teal iroieiv eri fidXXov 
avTols Trepirrerels tou? iroXepLLovs* ovrot re hrj 
XajjLTrpa)? epfiaXovres dveKOirrov a^pi rov arpa- 
rorrehov tov$ 'Kapx r )hovLov<; , /cat rcov SrjpLwv ra 
fcreivofxeva kcl\ Trtrrrovra rov irXelarov avrmv 
4 cfiovov direipyd^ero. Xeyovrat yap virep 6/cra- 
klg^iXlovs drroOavelv* 'Pcofiatcov he vetcpoi fiev 
eyevovro rpLcr^tXiot, rpavfiariai he oXcyov helv 
diravres. kol rovro rrapkeryev *AvvL@a /cad' 
rjav^tav dvacrravn vvktos apat irop pcor drco rov 
^lapKeXXov. $lco/c€lv yap ov/c rjv hvvarbs virb 
7r\7]8ovs to)V rerpu/fxevaiv, dWd /card a^oXr]V eh 
YLapuravLav dve^ev^e, kol rb Qepos ev ^ivoeaai] 
hiijyev dva\afi/3dvo)v rov$ err pandoras* 

XXVTT. f O he Wvvt/3a<; drreppi^ev eavrbv 
rov Ma p/ceWov y ^pcofievos coarrep XeXvpuevcp rfo 3 
arparevpiart, irdcrav dhecos ev kvkXoj Trepiicov 
ecfiXeye rrjv 'IraXiav /cat fcafc&s ij/covaev ev 'Pco/ny 
MdpKeXXo?. ol he i^dpol HovftXt/ciov Bt/3Xov, 
eva rebv hr}pidp)^cov, dveorrjaav eirl ri]v fcarj]- 
yoplav avrov, heevbv eirrelv dvhpa /cal /Slaiov 

2 09 iroWaKi^ avvayaycov rov hrjfiov erreiQev aXXcp 
rrapahovvat, crrparijycp rrjv hvvapiv, " eirei ^ldp~ 
«eXXo9," €(pij, " utfcpd rep iroXejicp irpoayeyvp- 
vaafievos coarrep etc rraXalarpas eirl Oepfxa Xovrpa 
Oepairevcrcov eavrbv rirpairrai. ravra irvvda- 
Volvos 6 Xldp/ceXXos eirl piev rov arparoirehov 
rov$ irpecrfievrds direXnrev, avros he Trpos Ta? 
htafioXas drroXoy)]cr6fievo<; eh 'Ywparjv erravrfkOev. 

3 Ik he rcov hiaftoXoov eKetvwv h'tKrjV evpe irapecrKev- 
acTfievrjv e0' avrov. i)p,epa<; ovv 6piaBeLcrr]<; Kal 
rov hrjpLov avveXdovros eh rbv ^Xajxivtov iiriro- 
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upon the disordered mass and throw the enemy still 
more into confusion. The horsemen made a brilliant 
charge and cut the Carthaginians down as far as to 
their camp, and the greatest slaughter among them 
was caused by their killed and wounded elephants. 1 
For more than eight thousand are said to have been 
slain ; and on the Roman side three thousand were 
killed, and almost all were wounded. This gave 
Hannibal opportunity to break camp quietly in the 
night and move to a great distance from Marcellus. 
For Marcellus was unable to pursue him, owing to 
the multitude of his wounded, but withdrew by easy 
marches into Campania, and spent the summer at 
Sinuessa recuperating his soldiers. 

XXVII. But Hannibal, now that lie had torn him- 
self away from Marcellus, made free use of his army, 
and going fearlessly round about, wasted all Italy 
with tire. Meantime, at Rome, Marcellus was in ill 
repute, and his enemies incited Publicius Bibulus, 
one of the tribunes of the people, a powerful speaker 
and a man of violence, to bring a denunciation 
against him. This man held frequent assemblies of 
the people and tried to persuade them to put the 
forces of Marcellus in charge of another general, 
" since Marcellus," as he said, u after giving himself 
a little exercise in the war, has withdrawn from it as 
from a palaestra, and betaken himself to warm baths 
for refreshment." On learning of this, Marcellus left 
his legates in charge of his army, while he himself 
went up to Rome to make answer to the accusations 
against him. There he found an impeachment 
prepared against him which was drawn from these 
accusations. Accordingly, on a day set for the trial, 
when the people had come together in the Flaminian 

1 Five were killed, according to Livy, xxvii. 14. 
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Spoftov, 6 fiev B//3Xo? dvafias Karijyopyaev, 6 Be 
MdpKeXXos ciTreXoyeiTO, fipa^ea pev teal dirXa BC 
eavrov, 7roWr)V Be Kal Xapurpdv ol BoKLptcoraTOt 

KoX TTpCOTOl TCOV TToXtTCOV TTappljatCtV IJJOV, ITapOL- 

KaXomnes ^r; yelpova<$ rov iroXepLtov Kptrds 
fyavrjvai BetXtav MapKeXXov Karatyrj^to-apLevovs, 
bv ixovov fyevyei rebv rjyepiovcov eKetvos /ecu BiareXel 
tovtw p*r) pudyeaOat arpdrrjycbv, co? toZ? aXXoi<z 
4 pudyeadai. p)]0evrcov Be tojv Xoycjv tovtcov to<j- 
ovtov y tj}<; S lkti^ eXirls iyfrevaaro rbv Karrj- 
yopov ware p,?] pbvov afaOrjvaL tcov alricov tov 
yiaptceWov, dXXa /cat to ixepurTOV vixaTOV cltto- 
BeLj(OrjvaL. 

XXVIII. HapaXaficbv Be rrjv dp^qv irpoyjov 
fiev ev Tvpprjvla pteya Ktvijpta 7rpo<? diroaTaaiv 
eiravae /cat /careirpavvev eireXOwv Ta? iroXeis* 
eireira vabv i/c tcjv SixeXtKcov Xacf)Vpcov wKoBoprj- 
p,evov vtt avrov Aof>?? /cat 'A/oer?}? KaOiepwaai 
ftouXopLevos, kcli KcoXvOels virb tmv lepecov ovk 
dj-tovvrwv evl vato Bvo Qeov<$ irepte^eaOaiy irdXtv 
ijp^aro 7rpocroLKoBofjL€LV erepov, ov paBlcos (pepcov 
ttjv yey€vi]fjL€Vi)v dvriKpovaiv, dXX y coairep oia)- 

2 vi^opbevos. Kal yap dXXa 7roXXa a-qpLela Bierd- 
panev avrov, tepoov tivwv K€pavvooo~ei$ Kal five? 
rbv ev Aro? ^pvabv Biacpayovres' eXej(6rf Be. Kal 
ftovv uvOpwTrov (fiojvrjv d<p€Lvat Kal iratBLov eyov 
K€<f>aXi]v iXtyavTOS yeveaQar Kal irepl t<x? ck- 
Ovaets Kal air oTpoird^ Bvcnepovvres ol ptavrets 
Karei'xov avrov ev f Pd)fi7] o-Trapycovra Kal <f)Xeyo- 
ptevov. ovBels yap epoora ToaovTOV^pdaOr} irpdy- 
/iaro? ovBevbs oaov ovro<; o dvrjp rov p*ct>XV 

3 KpiOF/vat 7T^)09 'Avvlfiav. tovto Kal vvKroop 
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circus, Bibulus rose up and denounced him. Then 
Marcellus spoke briefly and simply in his own de- 
fence, and the leading and most reputable citizens, 
with great boldness of speech and in glowing terms, 
exhorted the people not to show themselves worse 
judges than the enemy by convicting Marcellus of 
cowardice, whom alone of their leaders Hannibal 
avoided, and continually contrived not to fight with 
him, that he might fight with the rest. When these 
speeches were ended, the accuser was so far dis- 
appointed in his hope of obtaining the verdict that 
Marcellus was not only acquitted of the charges 
against him, but actually appointed consul for the 
fifth time. 1 

XXVIII. After assuming his office, he first quelled 
a great agitation for revolt in Etruria, and visited 
and pacified the cities there ; next, he desired to 
dedicate to Honour and Virtue a temple that he had 
built out of his Sicilian spoils, but was prevented by 
the priests, who would not consent that two deities 
should occupy one temple ; he therefore began to 
build another temple adjoining the first, although 
he resented the priests' opposition and regarded it 
as ominous. And indeed many other portents dis- 
turbed him : sundry temples were struck by light- 
ning, and in that of Jupiter, mice had gnawed the 
gold ; it was reported also that an ox had uttered 
human speech, and that a boy had been born with 
an elephant's head ; moreover, in their expiatory 
rites and sacrifices, the seers received bad omens, 
and therefore detained him at Rome, though he was 
all on fire and impatient to be gone. 2 For no man 
ever had such a passion for any thing as he had for 
fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. This was 

1 For 20S B.C. Cf. Livy, xxvii. 20. 

2 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 11 ; 25. 
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oveipov rjv avTcp Kal /nerd cbikoov koX cvvap^ovrcov 
€v (Bovkevfia Kal pia 777309 deovs (fccovtj, iraparar- 
rofjuevov 'Kwlfiav \afielv. yhicrra 6° av fioi hoKel 

T6t^0f9 Tj TWO? XapCLKOS d pi(pOT€pOL<; TOt? 

arparevpaai irepLTedevros hiaya)vto~ao~@ai, Kal el 
fit) 7roXX% fiev 7]Sr/ /xecTTos vTrPjp^e So £779, TroWyv 
he irelpav Trapea^Kei rov irap ovtlvovv tcov 
arparyycov ififtpidrj? yeyovkvai koi <j)p6vip,o<; y 
eiirov av otl fxeipaKtchhe^ aurco irpoaireiTTOiKei 
Kal tyikorifJLOTepov irdQos 7) Kara Trpeaftvjrjv 
Toaovrov. virep yap e^/]Kovra yeyovtos errj to 
irefJLTTTOV virdrevev. 

XXIX. Ov jxrjv dWa Qvaioiv Kal tcaOapfiosv 
tov inniyopevov oi fidvTeis yevofievav igPjkde fiera 
rov avvdpxovTos eirl tov 7r6\e/iov, Kal iroWa 
fiera^v Bavrta? 7ro\ea)9 Kal Bevvaias KaO/ifievov 
r/pedife rov "Avvifiav. 6 he eh pdyyv pcev ov 
Karefiaivev, alcrOofievos he irefjLTropLevrfv i/ir' avrcov 
crrpaTiav irrl AoKpov? tovs 'Eiri^efyv plows > Kara 
tov irepl Yier^Xlav \6cf>ov v(f>eU ivehpa? irevra- 
2 Koai'ovs Kal hia^iKiov^ direKreive. tovto Map- 31 
tceXkov igefape tw ffv/ico 71730? tt)v fidxqv, Kal 
irpocrrjyev apas iyyvrepw ty]V hvvafiiv. 

\Hv he {A€Ta%v rcov (TTparoirehtev \6<fios i-mei- 
a:w9 fiev evepKtfc, vXjjs he iravTohaTTpj^ dvdifkea>r 
elxe he Kal ctkoito.^ -irepiKXivels iir dfityorepa, 
Kat vafiarwv virefyalvovro irr]yal Karappeovrcov. 
iQavfiafyv ovv oi *Vu>p,aloi 1 kvvlfiav on irpayro^ 
eXcov ev(f)vd toitov outgo? ov KaTeayev, dirk- 
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his dream at night, his one subject for deliberation 
with friends and colleagues, his one appeal to the 
gods, namely, that he might find Hannibal drawn up 
to meet him. And I think he would have been 
most pleased to have the struggle decided with both 
armies enclosed by a single wall or rampart; and if 
he had not been full already of abundant honour, 
and if he had not given abundant proof that he 
could be compared with any general whomsoever in 
solidity of judgement, I should have said that he 
had fallen a victim to a youthful ambition that ill 
became such a great age as his. For he had passed 
his sixtieth 'year when he entered upon his fifth 
consulship. 1 

XXIX. However, after the ceremonies of sacrifice 
and purification which the seers prescribed had been 
performed, he set out with his colleague for the war, 
and gave much annoyance to Hannibal in his en- 
campment between Bantia and Venusia, Hannibal 
would not give battle, but having been made aware 
that the Romans had sent some troops against Locri 
Epizephyrii, he set an ambush for them at the hill 
of Petelia, and slew twenty-five hundred of them. 
This filled Marcellus with mad desire for the battle, 
and breaking camp, he brought his forces nearer to 
the enemy. 

Between the camps was a hill which could be 
made tolerably secure, and was full of all sorts of 
woody growth ; it had also lookout-places that sloped 
in either direction, and streams of water showed 
themselves running down its sides. The Romans 
therefore wondered that Hannibal, who had come 
first to a place of natural advantages, had not oc- 
cupied it, but left it in this way for his enemies. 

1 In 208 B.C. 
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3 \l7T€ TO?? 7TO\e/z/ofc9. TW Be Ctpd KoXoV plv iv- 

arparoTrehevaai rb yospiov e^aivero, 7roXv Be 
Kpelrrov iveBpevaar zeal irpos rovro pidXXov 
aurw xprjcrOai /3ovXop,evo<; eveirXriae rr\v vXrjv 
Kol ra<; KoiXdBas dfcovTiarcov re uoXXcov Kai 
Xoyxocfyopcov, rreireiapevo^ eird^ecrOai Si evcf>viav 

4 avrd ra %&>/?/a tou<? 'Faypalou^. ovSe dire^evaOij 
rrjs i\7ri8o$* ev6vs yap rjv ttoXvs iv rco err par o- 
7reSa) rcbv 'Poy/iaicov A0709 ^PV T0 %u>piov 
KaraXapi/SdveLV, Kai hiecrr parity ovv oaa rrXeove- 
KTrjaovai to£»9 TroXefJLiov^y pbdXiara pev itcel 
arparoTreBevaavre^, el Be pi), TeiylcravTe^ rbv 
Xo<f)ov. eSogev ovv rm MapKeXXco per oXiyoov 
Ittttotcov eireXdaavn kcltckj fte^aaO at . Kai Xafioov 
rbv pidvTiv eOvero' Kai rod TTpcorov ueaovro^ 
iepeiov heiKWGiv avra) rb rjirap obtc eyov /ce(paXr}v 

5 6 pdvris. eniQvaapevov Be rb Bevrepov r) re 
KecpaXrj peyeOos vnepcftves dvevye Kai TaWa 
(fraiSpd Qavpaarw Sie<f)dvr}, Kai Xvaiv kxav o 
rcov Trpcorcov (p6/3os eBo^ev. oi Be pdvrets ravra 
pcaXXov e(f)a<rav SeSievai Kai rapdrrecrQar Xap- 
Trpordronv yap eV ataylarois Kai aKvdpcoiTora- 
T0i9 iepots yevofievcov vivoirrov elvai rr\^ puera- 
fioXfjs rrjv drorriav. dXXa yap 

To ireirpoypevov ov rrvp, ov atSapovv crx^ec 

T6t^09, 

Kara UivSapov, e^rjei rbv re avvdpxovra Kpicnri- 
vov TTapaXajBcov Kai rbv vlbv yC^ ia ?X°^ VTa Kai 

6 Tou? avprravra^ irnrels etfcoat Kai SiaKoatov$. S)v 
*FG)p,ato<; ovSels rjv, dXX* oi piev aXXoi Tvpprjvot, 
reaaapaKOvra he QpeyeXXavoi, irelpav dperrjs teal 
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Now, to Hannibal the place did seem good for an 
encampment, but far better for an ambuscade, and 
to this use he preferred to put it. He therefore 
filled its woods and hollows with a large force of 
javelineers and spearmen, convinced that the place 
of itself would attract the Romans by reason of its 
natural advantages. Nor was he deceived in his 
expectations ; for straightway there was much talk 
in the Roman cam]) about the necessity of occupying 
the place, and they enumerated all the strategic ad- 
vantages which they would gain over their enemies, 
particularly by encamping there, but if not that, by 
fortifying the hill, Marcellus accordingly decided 
to ride up to it with a few horsemen and inspect it. 
So he summoned his diviner and offered sacrifice, 
and when the first victim had been slain, the diviner 
showed him that the liver had no head. But on his 
sacrificing for the second time, the head of the liver 
was of extraordinary size and the other tokens ap- 
peared to be wonderfully propitious, and the fear 
which the first had inspired seemed to be dissipated. 
But the diviners declared that they were all the 
more afraid of these and troubled by them ; for 
when very propitious omens succeeded those which 
were most inauspicious and threatening, the strange- 
ness of the change was ground for suspicion. But 
since, as Pindar says, 1 

"Allotted fate not fire, not wall of iron, will 
check," 

Marcellus set out, taking with him his colleague 
Crispinus, his son, who was a military tribune, and 
two hundred and twenty horsemen all told. Of 
these, not one was a Roman, but they were all 
Etruscans, except forty men of Fregellae, who had 
1 Fragment 232 (Bergk). 
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7rt<Trect)9 del rco ^lapKeXXco SeScoKoTes. vXcoSovs 
Se tov Xo<pov Kal avvrjpecpovs 6W09 dvrjp Ka6>}- 
{i€vo<; avco aKOTrrjv el^e T0Z9 Trokefiiot^, avrbs 
ov crvvopcopievos, KaOopcov Se tcov 'VcopLaicoy to 

7 arparoireSov, /cat tcl yivopueva tovtov (f>pdaavTO<; 

Xo%cbcri, irpocreXavvovTa tov ^ldpKeXXov 
edaavTes eyyvs irpotreXOeiv e^atcpvTj^ dveaTTjcrav, 
teal irepiyyQevTes dfxa navTayoQev tjkovti&v, 
eiraiov, eStcoKov tovs cjyevyovTas, crvverrXeKovTO 
to?9 vcf)L<JTa/jL€VOi<;. ovtol S* r/crav oi reaaapd- 

8 kovtcl QpeyeXXavoi. Kal tcov Tvppijvcov evOvs ev 
dpxy SiaTpeadvTcov avTol avcTTpa^evTes rjpivvovTo 

TTpO TCOV VTTClTCOVy &%pi °^ Kp££T7T£I/09 pi€V CtKOVTL- 

apacTi Svcrl f3e/3X7]pievo<; eirecTTpe^\rev eh <j)vyr)v 
tov Ilttttov, yidpfceWov Se Tt9 ^oyXJJ TrXaTeta 81a 
tcov irXevpcov SnjXaaev, fjv XayKtav /caXovaiv. 
ovtco Se Kal tcov QpeyeXXavcov oi irepiovTes oXtyoi 
iravTairaaiv avTOV /xev ireaovTa Xetrrovcrt, tov S' 
vtbv dpirdcravTe^ TeTpcopuevov <pevyovaiv eirl to 

9 aTpaTOTreBov. eyevovTO he veicpoi fxev ov ttoXXco 
tcov TeaaapaKovTa 7rXetov$, aiy^patKcoToi Se tcov 
pev paft8ov)(cov TrevTe, tcov Se lirirecov eiKotri Svelv 
SeovT€<;. eTeXevTifcre Se Kal Kpiairivos €K tcov 
TpavpLaTcov ov iroXXas fjpLepas eTrt^icocra^. Kal 
irddo^ tovto f VcopaLOt<; crvveTreae irpoTepov ov 
yeyovos, dp,cf)OTepov<; e£ evos dycovos 7*01)9 viraTOv; 
diroOavelv. 

XXX. * hvvifta Se tcov pev aXXcov eXu^iaTO? 
rjv \6709, MdpKeXXov Se TreirTcoKevaL TrvOopuevos 
auT09 e^eSpapiev eirl tov tottov^ Kal tco veKpco 
7rapacTTa<; Kal ttoXvv ^povov ti]v re pcopujv tov 
crcop,aTOS KaTapLaOcov Kal to etSo9, ovTe epeovrjv 
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given Marcellus constant proof of their valour and 
fidelity. Now, the crest of the hill was covered with 
woods, and on its summit a man had been stationed 
by the enemy to keep a lookout ; he could not be 
seen himself, but kept the Roman camp in full view. 
This man, then, told those who lay in ambush what 
was going on, and they, after permitting Marcellus 
to ride close up to them, rose up on a sudden, and 
encompassing him on all sides, hurled their javelins, 
smote with their spears, pursued the fugitives, and 
grappled with those who made resistance. These 
were the forty men of Fregellae, who, though the 
Etruscans at the very outset took to flight, banded 
themselves together and fought in defence of the 
consuls, until Crispinus, smitten with two javelins, 
turned his horse and fled, and Marcellus was run 
through the side with a broad spear (the Latin name 
for which is " lancea "). Then the surviving men 
of Fregellae, few all told, left him where he lay 
dead, snatched up his son who was wounded, and 
fled to their camp. Hardly more than forty were 
slain, but five lictors were taken prisoners, and 
eighteen horsemen. 1 Crispinus also died of his 
wounds not many days after. Such a disaster as 
this had never happened to the Romans before : 
both their consuls were killed in a single action. 

XXX. Hannibal made very little account of the 
rest, but when he learned that Marcellus had fallen, 
he ran out to the place himself, and after standing 
by the dead body and surveying for a long time its 
strength and mien, he uttered no boastful speech, 
1 Cf. Livy, xxvii. 26 and 27. 
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a(f>rjfC€V vireprj^avov, ovre air o-yfreay? to yalpov, 
ct>9 dp Ti9 epycoBrj iroXefiiov fcal fiapvv airetcTovdcx;, 

2 i^ecprjpep, d\V iiTLOavfidaa^ to irapdXoyov tt}9 
TeXevrfj? top puev BclktvXlop dfaiXeTO, to Be o-oofia 
Koafjurjcra^ TTpiiroPTi Koafiop ical TreptcrTetXas ivrl- 

e/cavae' fcal rd Xel^jrapa avpOels eh koXttlv 
dpyupdv, Ka\ yjivaovv e/nfiaXcbv (ne^avov, dire- 
areiXe 77/009 top viop. tcop Be No/AdBoap Ttpes irepL- 
TV^opres Tot? KOfii^ovaip copfirjaap dfyaipeiaOai 
to Teu^09, dpTL\afjL/3avo/jLepcop ifcelpcop efcfiia^o- 

3 fiepoi teal ixayojxepoi Biepptifrap Ta oaTa. ttv66- 
fjLepos Be 'AppifiaSy teal 77/909 tol>? TrapopTa? elirwp, 
" OvBep dpa Bvpcitop yepeaffai olkopto^ Oeov" 
T019 /Jb€P Nofjudcrip eireOrjice Bikt)p> ovketl Be /co/AiBrjs 
rj avXXoyrjs tcop Xetyfrdpcop ecppoPTiaep, a>9 Br) kclto, 
deop Ttva /cat Tr)? TeXevTrjs teal Ttj? aTafylas irapa- 

4 X07C09 ovtco tco MapfceXXco yepofiept^. TavTa fxev 
ovv oi irepl YLopprjXiov Ne77a)Ta real OvaXepcop 
Md^ifMOP iaTOprj/caai' At/3i09 Be teal Kalaap 6 
££/3a<7T09 KopbLo-Qrjpat ttjp vBpiap 77/009 top viop 
eipr\Ka(Jt tcai Tacf)i)pat Xapbirpcos. 

*Hp Be dpddrjpLa Map/ceXXov Sr^a tcop ip 'Vco/jltj 
yvfipdcriop fiev ip Kara^ t^9 SitceXias, dpBptaPTes 
Be fcal Trlpafces tcop ex Svpa/covacop ev T€ 2a/xo- 
dpdicr) TTapd TOt9 0eoLS> 01)9 Ka/3eipov<; copop.a^op, 
6 tcai irepl AlpBop ep tco lepco Trjs 'AOrfpds. e/cel Be 
avTOv tw dpBpidpTi tovt 7)p eTriyeypctfifJLepop, C09 
TloaeiBcopios cpr/crt, to e7rlypap J pLa m 

05to9 toi f P6o/x?;9 6 {leya?, £eW, iraTpiBos daTrjp, 
Mdp/ceXXos /cXetpoop KXavBios Ik iraTepcop, 

1 Of which he afterwards made fraudulent use (Livy, 
xxvii. 28). 
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nor did he manifest his joy at the sight, as one 
might have done who had slain a bitter and trouble- 
some foe ; but after wondering at the unexpected- 
ness of his end, he took off his signet-ring, indeed/ 
but ordered the body to be honourably robed, suit- 
ably adorned, and burned. Then he collected the 
remains in a silver urn, placed a golden wreath upon 
it, and sent it back to his son. But some of the 
Numidians fell in with those who were carrying the 
urn and attempted to take it away from them, and 
when they resisted, fought with them, and in the 
fierce struggle scattered the bones far and wide. 
When Hannibal learned of this, he said to the by- 
standers : "You see that nothing can be done against 
the will of God." Then he punished the Numidians, 
but took no further care to collect and send back 
the remains, feeling that it was at some divine 
behest that Marcellus had died and been deprived 
of burial in this strange manner. Such, then, is 
the account given by Cornelius Nepos and Valerius 
Maximus ; but Livy 2 and Augustus Caesar state 
that the urn was brought to his son and buried with 
splendid rites. 

Besides the dedications which Marcellus made in 
Rome, there was a gymnasium at Catana in Sicily, 
and statues and paintings from the treasures of Syra- 
cuse both at Samothrace, in the temple of the gods 
called Cabeiri, and at Lindus in the temple of Athena. 
There, too, there was a statue of him, according to 
Poseidonius, bearing this inscription : 

" This, O stranger, was the great star of his country, 
Rome, — Claudius Marcellus of illustrious line, 

2 According to Livy, xxvii. 28, Hannibal buried Marcellus 
on the hill where he was killed. Livy found many discordant 
accounts of the death of Marcellus (xxvii. 27 fin,). 
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kiTTCLKL rav virdrav dpydv iv "Apr/i <j>vXd!;a<;, 
rbv ttoXvv avTiTrakois 09 Arare^efe (povov. 

ttjv yap avOvircLTOV dp^qv, rjv 8h %>fe, rah irevTe 
7r poa /carypld )xr)aev virareLais 6 to iTrLypapifia 
6 TTOirjcras. yevo? 6° avrov Xaparpov dy^pi Map/ceX- 
Xov tov Kalcrapos d8eX<f)i8ov hiereivev, 09 \)/cra- 
j3ia<; 7]v tt)<; Kalaapo^ d8eXcj>rj<; vibs i/c Ta'iov 
Map/ceXXov yeyovws, dyopavofioiv 8e 'Pco/jlclicop 
€TeXevT7)<je vv/jl^los, Kataapo^ Ovyarpl ypovov ov 
iroXvv avvoLKTjaa^. eU 8e tl/jlijv avrov /cal fjLvi'ifxrjv 
'0/cra/3[a fxev rj fi^Ti-jp rrjv fiiftXioOij/crjv dvedq/ce, 
Kataap 8e Oearpov €7nypd\jra<; Map/ceXXov. 



ITEAOIIIAOY KAI MAPKEAAOY 2YrKPI2l2 

I. "Oaa jxev ovv eSotjev rjfjuv dvaypacfifjs d%ia 
to>v !aTop?]/£€vcov 7T€pl Map/ceXXov /cal UeXo7ri8ov> 
ravrd iari. t&v 8e /card rd? cf>vo-ei<; /cal rd r\Qi) 
koivot^tcov cocnrep icpaficXXcop ovacov (ical yap 
dvhpeloi Kal (piXoirovoi /cal Ovfioeihels /cal fxeya- 
Xocppoves dficfjorepOL yeyovacriv), e/celvo 86%eiev 
dv 8ta<f)opdv exeiv fiovov, on Mdp/ceXXo<; /nev ev 
7roXXai$ TToXeaw viroyeipioi^ yevopievais o~$>ayd$ 
€7roc?]o-€V, 'EwaiLLeivGovSas 8e /cal rie\o7r/Sa9 ov- 
8eva 7ra)iTOT€ icpaTr)o~avT€$ dire/creivav ov8e iro- 
Xeis r)v8pairo8laavTo. Xeyovrai 8e ®7]/3aloi /jLi]8e 
OpXOfM€VLov<; dv outgo p,€Ta%€ipLo~ao-0 at 7rapovTcov 
e/celvcov. 

Ep 8e rai9 irpd^eai Oav/xao-rd fiev /cal fieydXa 
rov Map/ceXXov rd 7rpb<; KeXrovs, coaafievov 
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who seven times held the consular power in 
time of war, and poured much slaughter on 
his foes." 

For the author of the inscription has added his two 
proconsulates to his five consulates. And his line 
maintained its splendour down to Marcellus the 
nephew of Augustus Caesar, who was a son of 
Caesars sister Octavia by Caius Marcellus, and who 
died during his aedileship at Rome, having recently 
married a daughter of Caesar. In his honour and to 
his memory Octavia his mother dedicated the library, 
and Caesar the theatre, which bear his name. 



COMPARISON OF PELOPIDAS AND 
MARCELLUS 

I. This is what I have thought worthy of record 
in what historians say about Marcellus and Pelopidas. 
In their natures and dispositions they were almost 
exactly alike, since both were valiant, laborious, pas- 
sionate, and magnanimous; and there would seem 
to have been this difference only between them, that 
Marcellus committed slaughter in many cities which 
he reduced, while Epaminondas and Pelopidas never 
put any one to death after their victories, nor did 
they sell cities into slavery. And we are told that, 
had they been present, the Thebans would not have 
treated the Orchomenians as they did. 

As for their achievements, those of Marcellus 
against the Gauls were great and astonishing, since 
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TQCTOVTOV 7r\7?#0? ITTTTeCOV OflOV KOI 7T€^0)V 6XiyOl$ 
T0?<? 7T€pl aVTOV L7r7T€V<J IV, 0 pahtCOS V<$* €T€pOV 

arparTjyov yeyovbs ov% iaroptjTaiy Kal tov ap- 
ypvTa tcjv 7ro\e/jiicov avekovrov iv c5 Tpoira) 
fleXoiTLSas ettTataev 6pfirj<ra<; eirl Tavrd, rrpoavac- 
pe6el$ he vtto tov TVpdvvov teal iradcov irpoTepov 

3 r) hpdo~a<;. ov pJt)V dXXd tovtois (xev eart irapa- 
ftaXelv tcl Aevicrpa zeal Teyvpas, eTri^aveo-TaTov^ 
real fieyLo~Tov<; dydvcov, tcpvcpalav he avv Xo)((p 
KaTGdpOcDfievrjv Trpa^iv ovk h'xpixev tov MapfceXXov 
Trapa/SaXeiv oU UeXoTrihas irepl rrjv etc (frvyrjs 
xddohov feed dva'ipeaiv tcov iv ®r}fiai<; rvpdvvwv 
eirpa^ev, dX>C e/celvo ttoXv TrdvTOiv eoi/ce Trpco- 
revetv t&v viro (tkoto) ical hi aTrdrrj^ yeyevrjfievcov 

4 to epyov. *AvvL[3a<; <f>o/3epb<; fiev feat heivos ive- 
fceiTo 'Pcofiacois, 1 &oirep dfieXei Acucehatfjuovioi 
Tore Syfiatois, evhovvai he tovtov? fiev UeXoTriha 
kol Tvepl Tey vpas teal irepl Aevtcrpa fieftatov eartv, 
'AvvLftav he Mdp/ceXXos, &>9 fiev oi irepl UoXvfitov 
Xeyovcriv, ovhe dira^ ivi/ajo-ev, dXX* dtjTTTjTOs o 

5 dvrjp ho/eel hiayevecdai iie%pi ^K^irLoivo^ t)pLei^ 
he kifiLcp, Kaiaapt teal Ne7ra>T£ recti tg>v 'EXXtjvl- 
fccov rq> ftaatXei 'Io/3a TnaTevopiev, rjrras rtvds 
teal Tpo-nds vtto MapteeXXov t&v avv 'Avvifia yeve- 
adav pueydXrjv he avrai poirrjv ovhepbiav iiroirjaav, 
dXX 9 eouce yfrevhoTrrcofid ti yevecOat irepl tov 

6 ALftvv ev TGU9 avfjL7rXo/ccu<; e/ceivais. o ht) /cara 
Xoyov real TtpoarfKovT^ i0avfido-drj f fxeTa Toaav- 
Ta? Tp07rd<; o-TpaToirehoov /cat (povovs aTpaTr/ycov 
real cvyyyo-iv oXrjs 6jiov tt}? 'Fcopiaioyv r)yepLGvia<; 

'Vwfxalots Coraes and Bekker, after an early 
anonymous critic : iv€K€iTo. 
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he routed such a multitude of horse and foot 
with the few horsemen in his following (an action 
not easily found recorded of any other general), 
and slew the enemies' chieftain; whereas in this 
regard Pelopidas failed, for he set out to do the 
same thing, but suffered what he meant to inflict, 
and was slain first by the tyrant. However, with 
these exploits of Marcellus one may compare the 
battles of Leuctra and Tegyra, greatest and most 
illustrious of actions; and we have no exploit of 
Marcellus accomplished by stealth and ambuscade 
which we can compare with what Pelopidas did in 
coming back from exile and slaying the tyrants in 
Thebes, nay, that seems to rank "far higher than 
any other achievement of secrecy and cunning. 
Hannibal was, it is true, a most formidable enemy 
for the Romans, but so, assuredly, were the Lacedae- 
monians in the time of Pelopidas for the Thebans, 
and that they were defeated by Pelopidas at Tegyra 
and Leuctra is an established fact; whereas Han- 
nibal, according to Polybius, 1 was not even once de- 
feated by Marcellus, but continued to be invincible 
until Scipio came. However, I believe, with Livy, 
Caesar, and Nepos, and, among Greek writers, with 
King Juba, that sundry defeats and routs were in- 
flicted by Marcellus upon the troops of Hannibal, 
although these had no great influence upon the war ; 
indeed, the Carthaginian would seem to have prac- 
tised some ruse in these engagements. But that 
which reasonably and fittingly called for admiration 
was the fact that the Romans, after the rout of so 
many armies, the slaughter of so many generals, and 
the utter confusion of the whole empire, still had 

1 Cf. xv. 11, 7, where Hannibal makes this claim, in a 
speech to his men just before the battle of Zama (202 B.C.). 
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eh dvTiiraXa to) Qappelv KaOio-Tapievw 6 yap i/c 
7ro\Xov tov irdXai irepiheovs /cat KaTaTreiTXrjyoTO^ 
avOis Ipbpakiov km crTparevfAaTi ^rfkov teal (piXo- 
7 veiKiav irpb^ tou<? iroXefxiov^, tcai tovto 8r) to fu) 
paSlax; r?)? vltaf? vcj)t€/jievov t dXXa teal dpi(f)ta/3)]- 
tovv T€ Kcti <f)i\oTifjiovfievov endpas teal Oappvvas, 
eh dvrjp rjv, MapxeXXos* eld io~ fievovs yap virb 
tom> aufjLcfiopcov, el <f>evyovre<; i/cepvyotev ' Kvvi^av, 
dyarrav, ehiha^ev ala^vvecrOat aco^ofievov^ peO' 
rjTTT}*;, aiZelcrOat 8e irapa puicpov evhovTa^ y dXyeiv 
Be firj Kpar^aavra^, 

II. 'Eirel toIvvv UeXo7rl8a<; fiev ovhefxiav rjrrrfOr) 
fjid^rfv (TTpaT7iyo)v t M«/)/ce\\o9 he nXe'cara? tcov 
Ka&* avrov Voyfiaioiv evc/cr/cre, So^etev av i<tg)$ tqj 
Svavifcjjrq) 7Tp6<; to d)]TTt]TOV viro 7tX/j8ov^ t<ov 
KaTcopOcofievcov eiraviGOvadai* teal firjv o5to? fxev 
elXe Xvpafcovcras, i/ceivos Se tt}<; Aa/ceSal/iovo<; 
direi vyev. dXX* olfiai /xel^ov elvat tov KaTaXaftetv 
^LKeXlav to tt) ^irdpTT) irpoaeXdetv teal Staj37]vai 

2 irpmTov dvOpcoTrcov TToXi/io) tov EvptoTav, el pbif vrj 
Aia tovto fieit (prfaei Tt9 to epyov ^Tra/ietvciovBa 
fiaXXov rj TleXoirlSa 7rpoo~7)/cetv, coenrep teal tcl 
AevtcTpa, tcov Se MaptceXXw hiaireTrpayixevcov 
d/coivcovr)TOv elvai tt)v So^av. /cat yap Svpa/cov- 
cra? p>6vos elXe> ko\ KeXTOvs avev tov ovvdpyovTos 
€Tpe^jraTo t real irpbs Wwi/Bav fi7]8ei>6<? avXXa/x- 
f3dvovTO$ y dXXa tcai iravTcov diroT petrovTtov, dvTi- 
Ta%d{ievo<; /cal p,€Taj3aXa>v to ayji^xa tov iroXefiov 
7rpa>T0<; rjyepbwv tov ToXfiav /caTecrr^. 

III. Ti-jv toIvvv TeXevTtjv eiraivco fiev ovSeTepov 
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the courage to face their foes. For there was one 
man who filled his army again with ardour and am- 
bition to contend with the enemy, instead of the 
great fear and consternation which had long op- 
pressed them, inspiring and encouraging them not 
only to yield the victory reluctantly, but also to 
dispute it with all eagerness, and this man was 
Marcellus. For when their calamities had accus- 
tomed them to be satisfied whenever they escaped 
Hannibal by flight, he taught them to be ashamed 
to survive defeat, to be chagrined if they came 
within a little of yielding, and to be distressed if 
they did not win the day. 

II. Since, then, Pelopidas was never defeated in 
a battle where he was in command, and Marcellus 
won more victories than any Roman of his day, it 
would seem, perhaps, that the multitude of his suc- 
cesses made the difficulty of conquering the one 
equal to the invincibility of the other. Marcellus, 
it is true, took Syracuse, while Pelopidas failed to 
take Sparta. But I think that to have reached Sparta, 
and to have been the first of men to cross the Eu- 
rotas in war, was a greater achievement than the 
conquest of Sicily ; unless, indeed, it should be said 
that this exploit belongs rather to Epaminondas than 
to Pelopidas, as well as the victory at Leuctra, while 
Marcellus shared with no one the glory of his achieve- 
ments. For he took Syracuse all alone, and routed 
the Gauls without his colleague, and when no one 
would undertake the struggle against Hannibal, but 
all declined it, he took the field against him, changed 
the aspect of the war, and was the first leader to 
show daring. 

III. I cannot, indeed, applaud the death of either 
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T(ov dvBpwv, dXX y avtcofiai real ayavafcrco rep 
irapaXoyw tov avfjLTTTCjOfjLCiTOS* Kai Oav/Lid^co fiev 
ev fiaxa-W roaavrais ocrais airofedfioi tj<? dv fcar- 
apiOfjL&v, /Ji-qBe TpcoOevTa tov ' Kvvifiav, dyafiat Be 
Kal tov ev Tj) YlaiBe'iq XpvadvTav, 09 BtrjpjuLevos 
KOirLBa Kal iraUcv fieXXayv woXepuov, &<; vTrea?]- 
firjvev rj adXTriyl; dvatcXrjTi/cov, d(f)eh tov dvBpa 

2 fxdXa TTpda)<; Kal tcoafxlm dvzyd>pt)Q'ev. ov pirjv 
dXXa tov TleXoirlBav ttolel avyy voxttov cifia t<5 
ti)<; p<d)(r)<; Kcuptp TrapdOepfiov ovTa Kal Trp6<; ttjv 
dpivvav ovrc dyevvcos €K(f>epo)V 6 dvfios' dpiGTov 
fxev yap vikwvtcl ad)^ea6at tov <TTpaT7)y6v, " el Be 
Oavetv, els dpeTTjv tcaTaXvaavTa fiioVy a>9 Ev/oi- 
TrlBr}<; (ftrjaiv 1 ovtco yap ov 7ra#o<?, dXXa TTpd%i<; 

3 yiverrai tov TeXevTcovTOs 6 OdvaTOS. 7rp6<; Be tco 
dvficp tov TleXoirLBov koi to reXo? avTO to 
vlktjs ev tw ireaelv tov TVpavvov optofievov ov irav- 
Tdrraatv dXoytos eTrecrirdaaTo ttjv 6pfJbr}V 'xaXeirov 
yap €Tepa<; ovtco /caXijv Kal Xaparpdv 6%ou(7^9 
vTToOecnv dptcTT€ia<; iiriXa^eo-dat, MdpKeXXos Se, 
firjT€ Xpeias fieydXr)? eiriKeLpLevrj^y p,Y)Te tov ivapa 
tcl Betvd TroXXaKis e%icrTdvTo<; tov Xoyccrfiov ev- 
dovataarfiov irapeaTtoTOSy dxra/jLevos direptaKeTrTCO^ 
eh kivBvvov ov GTpaTTjyov TTTCo/ia, irpoBpopbOV Be 

4 TLVOS f) KaTaCKOTTOV 7T€7rTC0K€V, V7TaT€ia<; 7T€VT€ 

Kal Tpels 6pid/jLf3ov<; Kal crKvXa Kal Tpoiraio^opias 318 
diro f3ao~t,XeG)v rot? irpoairoBv^aKOvai Kapx 7 )- 

BoVLCOV "\ftr)p<TL Kal ^O^d(TiV V7To/3aXcI)V. COCTT€ 

vefiearjaai avTov<; eK€tvov<; eavTOis tov KaTopOco- 

1 Ei 5e davetv Qefiis, to5€ Qavsiv kolXov, 

&lov 

(Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag* p. G79). Cf. Plutarch, Morals, 
p. 24 cL 
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of them, nay, I am distressed and indignant at their 
unreasonableness in the final disaster. And I admire 
Hannibal because, in battles so numerous that one 
would weary of counting them, he was not even 
wounded. I am delighted, too, with Chrysantes, in 
the f ' Cyropaedeia," 1 who, though his blade was lifted 
on high and he was about to smite an enemy, when 
the trumpet sounded a retreat, let his man go, and 
retired with all gentleness and decorum. Pelopidas, 
however, was somewhat excusable, because, excited 
as he always was by an opportunity for battle, he 
was now carried away by a generous anger to seek 
revenge. For the best thing is that a general should 
be victorious and keep his life, "but if he must die," 
he should "conclude his life with valour," as Euri- 
pides says ; for then he does not suffer death, but 
rather achieves it. And besides his anger, Pelopidas 
saw that the consummation of his victory would be 
the death of the tyrant, and this not altogether 
unreasonably invited his effort; for it would have 
been hard to find another deed of prowess with so 
fair and glorious a promise. But Marcel lus, when 
no great need was pressing, and when he felt none 
of that ardour which in times of peril unseats the 
judgment, plunged heedlessly into danger, and died 
the death, not of a general, but of a mere skirmisher 
or scout, having cast his five consulates, his three 
triumphs, and the spoils and trophies which he had 
taken from kings, under the feet of Iberians and 
Numidians who had sold their lives to the Cartha- 
ginians. And so it came to pass that these very 
men were loath to accept their own success, when 



1 Xenophon, Cyrop. iv. 1, 3. 
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fiaro?, avhpa ^Pcofiaicov apiarov dperfj teal Svvdfiei 
fieytarov teal Bo^rj XapbTTporarov ev toU QpeyeX- 
\avo)v 7rpo8(€p€vv>iTaL<; irapavaX(ha6ai. 

5 Xp>] Se ravTCL fir] tear?]yoplav elvat tcov dvBpcbv 
vofil^eiv, d\X a><? dyavdtcrr]alv Tiva teal irappr)aiav 
virep avrcov iteetveov 7rpo<? clvtovs teal rrjv dvSpeiav 
avrojv, eh fjv Ta? a\\a<? Kcuravciktsicrav dperas 
d<t>€ihyaavT6<s rov fiiov teal tPj<; -v/ru^f;?, &<nrep 
eavroh, ov Tal<? Trarpicn jiaXkov teal (piXots teat 
avfJLfid")(oi$, diroWv/Aevcov. 

6 Mera Se tov Odvarov rie\o7uSa? fiev tovs (TVfi- 
fxd^ov^ Ta</>et9 €(TX €V > virep S)V direQave, Mf/p/reX- 
X09 he tovs 7ro\€fiiov$> vcf> y o)v direOave. fyXwrov 
fiev ovv etcelvo teal fiatedpiov y tepelrrov Be teal 
fiel^ov evvoias %dpiv dfiei$ofievr\<; eyQpa \vttov- 
aav dpeirjv davfid&vaa. to yap tcaXhv evravda 
rrjv rtfirjv e%ei fiovov> iteel Se to XvaireXes fcal 
r) XP €ia pdWov dyaTTCLTai t??9 aperfj. 
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a Roman who excelled all others in valour, and 
had the greatest influence and the most splendid 
fame, was uselessly sacrificed among the scouts of 
Fregellae. 

This, however, must not be thought a denunciation 
of the men, but rather an indignant and outspoken 
protest in their own behalf against themselves and 
their valour, to which they uselessly sacrificed their 
other virtues, in that they were unsparing of theii 
lives ; as if their death affected themselves alone, 
and not rather their countries, friends, and allies. 

After his death, Pelopidas received burial from his 
allies, in whose behalf he fell ; Marcellus from his 
enemies, by whose hands he fell. An enviable and 
happy lot was the former, it is true ; but better and 
greater than the goodwill which makes grateful re- 
turn for favours done, is the hatred which admires 
a valour that was harassing. For in this case it is 
worth alone which receives honour ; whereas in the 
other, personal interests and needs are more regarded 
than excellence. 
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A 

Achillas, 317-325, one of the guar- 
dians of Ptolemy XII. (Dionysus), 
and commander of his troops 
when Caesar came to Egypt. 
According to Bell. Alex, iv., he 
was put to death by his sister 
Arsinoe. 

Achradina, 485, the first extension 
on the mainland of the island city 
of Syracuse, stretching from the 
Great Harbour northwards to 
the sea. 

Actium, 175, a promontory of Acar- 
nania in northern Greece, at the 
entrance to the Ambraciot gulf. 

Aesop, 429, a Greek writer of fables, 
who flourished in the first half of 
the sixth century B.C. Fables 
bearing his name were popular at 
Athens in the time of Aristo- 

Afranhfs^ 205, 211, 217, 229, 287, 
291, Lucius A., a warm partisan 
of Pompey, and one of his legates 
in Spain during the war with 
Sertorius, as well as in Asia 
during the Mithridatic war. He 
was consul in 60 B.C. In 55 B.C. 
he was sent by Pompey with 
Petreius to hold Spain for him. 
He was killed after the battle 
of Thapsus (46 B.C.). 

Amanus, 217, a range of mountains 
branching off from the Taurus in 
Cilicia, and extending eastwards 
to Syria and the Euphrates. 

Amisus, 213, 223, a city of Pontus, 
in Asia Minor, on the southern 
shore of the Euxine Sea. 

Amphipolis, 309, an important town 

PLUT. V. 



in S.E. Macedonia, on the river 
Strymon, about three miles from 
the sea. 

Androcydes of Cyzicus, 401, a cele- 
brated painter, who flourished 
from 400 to 377 B.C. See 
Plutarch, Morals, p. 668 c. 

Andros, 345, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, 
S. E. of Euboea. 

Antalcidas, 63, 73, 87, 417, an able 
Spartan politician, and com- 
mander of the Spartan fleet in 
388 B.C. The famous peace 
between Persia and the Greeks, 
concluded in 387 B.C., was called 
after him. 

Antigonus, 341, 343, the general of 
Alexander who was afterwards 
king of Asia, surnamed the One- 
eyed. 

Antioch, 219, the capital of the 
Greek kings of Syria, on the river 
Orontes, founded by Seleucus in 
300 B.C. 

Antipater, 41, regent of Macedonia 
and Greece during Alexander's 
absence in the East, and also 
after Alexander's death, until 

Apollophanes of Cyzicus, 33, known 
only in this connection. 

Appius, 467, 471, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, military tribune at 
Cannae (216 B.C.), praetor in 
Sicily 215 B.C., and legate of Mar- 
cellus there in 214. He was 
consul in 212, and died in the 
following year. 

Arbela, 211, a town in Babylonia, 
near which Alexander inflicted 
final defeat upou Dareius. 
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Archimedes, 471-477, the most 
famous of ancient mathemati- 
cians, lived 287-212 B.o. 

Archytas, 471, a Greek of Taren- 
tum, philosopher, mathemati- 
cian, general and statesman, 
flourished about 400 B.C. 

Ariminum, 273, 443, a city of Urn- 
bria, on the Adriatic, command- 
ing the eastern coast of Italy and 
an entrance into Cisalpine Gaul. 

Arsaces, 315, Arsaces XIV. (or 
Orontes I.), king of Parthia 
55-38 B.C. 

Arsis, 131, an error for Aesis, a 
river flowing between Umbria 
and Picenum, in N.E. Italy. 

Asculum, 123 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Picenum, taken by 
Strabo during the Marsic war 
(89 B.C.) and burnt. 

Athamania, 287, a district in 
northern Greece, between Thes- 
saly and Epirus. 

Aulis, 15, a town on the Boeotian 
side of the straits of Euripus, 
reputed to have been the rendez- 
vous for the Greek chieftains 
under Agamemnon. 

Auximum, 129, a city of Picenum, 
In N.E. Italy, just south of 
Ancona. 



B 



Bantia, 515, a small town In Apulia, 
about thirteen miles south-east of 
Venusia. 

Beroea, 281, a town in Macedonia, 
west of the Thermalc gulf (Bay 
of Salomki). 

Bibulus (1), 237-241, 259, Lucius 
Calpumius B., aedile in 65, 
praetor in 62, and consul in 59 B.C. , 
in each case a colleague of Julius 
Caesar. He was an aristocrat of 
moderate abilities. He died in 
48 B.C. 

Bibulus (2), 511, 513, Publicius B., 
not otherwise known. 

Bosporus, 215, the territory on both 
sides of the strait between the 
Euxine Sea and the Maeotic Lake 
(Sea of Azov), and including the 
modern Crimea. The strait (p. 
207) bears the same name. 
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Briareus, 479, a monster of myth- 
ology, having a hundred arms 
and fifty heads, called by men 
Aegaeon (Iliad, i. 403 f.). 

Brundisium, 183 f., 279, 285, an 
important city on the eastern 
coast of Italy (Calabria), with a 
fine harbour. It was the natural 
point of departure from Italy to 
the East, and was the chief naval 
station of the Romans in the 
Adriatic. 

Brutus, 129, 153, 155, Marcus 
Junius B., father of the conspira- 
tor, tribune of the people in 83, 
and, in 77 B.C., general under 
Lepidus. 

C 

Caenum, 213, the fortress men- 
tioned without name in the pre- 
ceding chapter. It was in Pontus. 
on the river Lycus, S.E. of 
Amisus. 

Caepio, 239, Servilius C, a sup- 
porter of Caesar against his col- 
league Bibulus in 59 B.C. (Sueto- 
nius, Div. Jul. 21). Cf. the 
Caesar, xiv. 4. 

Calauria, 175, a small island off the 
S.E. coast of Argolis in Pelopon- 
nesus. Its temple was the final 
refuge of Demosthenes. 

Callicratidas, 343, the Spartan ad- 
miral who succeeded Lysander 
in 406 B.C., and lost his life in the 
battle of Arginusae. Cf. the 
Lnsander, chapters v.-vii. 

Callipides, 59, cf. the Alcibiades, 
xxxii. 2. 

Callisthenes, 97, 381, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his expedition in the East 
until put to death by him in 
328 B.C. Besides an account of 
Alexander's expedition, he wrote 
a history of Greece from 387 to 
357 B.C. 

Calvinus, 295, see Domitius (3). 
Canusium, 457, 507, an ancient city 

of Apulia, about fifteen miles 

from the sea. 
Capitolinus, 439, Cains Scantilius 

C., colleague of Marcellus in the 

aedileship about 226 B.O. 
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Carho, 127-131, 137 f., Onaeus 
Papirius C, a leader of the Marian 
party, consular colleague of 
Cinna in 85 and 84 B.C., put to 
death by Pompey in 82 B.O. 

Carinas (or Carrinas), 129, Caius C, 
was defeated by Sulla in the 
following year (82 B.C.), captured 
and put to death. 

Catana, 521, an ancient city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, about mid- 
way between Syracuse and Tau- 
romenium, directly at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna. 

Catulus, 153, 157, 179, 181, 193, 197, 
Quintus Lutatius C, a leading 
aristocrat of the nobler sort, 
consul in 78 B.O., censor in 65, a 
supporter of Cicero against Cati- 
liue in 63, died in 60 B.o. 

Caucasus Mountains, 209, the great 
mountain system lying between 
the Euxine and Caspian Seas. 

Cenchreae, 399, the eastern harbour- 
town of Corinth. 

Chabrias, 105, a successful Athenian 
general, prominent from 392 till 
his gallant death at the siege of 
Chios in 357 B.C. 

Chaeroneia, 47, a small town at the 
entrance from Phocis into Boeo- 
tia, commanding an extensive 
plain on which many battles were 
fought in ancient times (cf. the 
Marcellus, xxi. 2). Here Philip 
of Macedon defeated the allied 
Greeks in 338 B.C. It was Plu- 
tarch's native city. 

Chares, 345, a famous Athenian 
general, prominent from 367 to 
334 B.O. He was able, but un- 
trustworthy and rapacious. 

Cinna, 123-127, Lucius Cornelius 
C, leader of the popular party 
and consul during the years of 
Sulla's absence in the East (87- 
84 B.C.). 

Claros, 175, a place in Ionian Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, where 
there was a temple of Apollo, and 
an oracle of great antiquity, 

Cleon, of Halicarnassus, 55, a rheto- 
rician who flourished at the close 
of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.C. 

Cloelius, 129, an error for Coelius. 
Caius Coelius Caldus, tribune or 



the people in 107 B.C., consul in 
94, a staunch supporter of the 
Marian party. 

Cnidus, 47, a city at the S.W. ex- 
tremity of Caria, in Asia Minor. 

Colchis, 203, 207, a district of 
Western Asia, lying north of 
Armenia and east of the Euxine 
Sea. 

Commagene, 231, a district of 
Syria, lying between Cilicia and 
the Euphrates. 

Conon, 47, 63, a distinguished 
Athenian general. He escaped 
from Aegospotami in 405 B.C. 
(see the Lysander, xi. 5), and 
with aid from the Great King and 
Pharnabazus defeated the Spar- 
tan fleet off Cnidus in 394 B.C., 
and restored the Long Walls of 
Athens in 393 B.C. 

Cornelius, 447, 453, Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Scipio Calvus, consul with 
Marcellus in 222 B.C., afterwards 
(218 B.C.) legate of his brother 
Publius in Spain, where the two 
carried on war against the Car- 
thaginians for eight years, and 
where both finally fell. 

Coroneia, 41, 47, a town in N.W. 
Boeotia, the scene of many 
battles. Here reference is made 
to the victory of Agesilaiis over 
the Thebans and their allies in 
394 B.C. (Agesilaiis, xviii.). 

Cratippus, 311 f., of Mitylene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher highly 
regarded by Cicero, and by 
Cicero's son, whose teacher he 
was. Brutus attended his lec- 
tures at Athens {Brutus, xxi v. 1). 

Crispinus, 517, 519, Titus Quinctius 
Pennus Capitolinus C, a trusted 
commander under Marcellus in 
Sicily, 214-212 B.C., and now 
(208) his colleague in the consul- 
ship. After the skirmish here 
described he was carried to Rome, 
where he died at the close of the 
year. 

Culleo, 243, Quintus Terentius C, 
tribune of the people in 58 B.C., 
a friend of Cicero, whose banish- 
ment he tried to prevent, and 
whose recall he laboured to 
obtain. 

Curio, 269 t t Caius Scribonius C, 
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an able orator, but reckless and 
profligate. He was tribune of 
the people in 50 B.C., and sold his 
support to Caesar, who made him 
praetor in Sicily in 49. Thence 
he crossed into Africa to attack 
the Pompeians there, but was 
defeated and slain (Caesar, Bell. 
Civ., ii. 23-44). 

Cynoscephalae, 423, a range of Mils 
in eastern Thessaly, so named 
from their supposed resemblance 
to the heads of dogs. 

Cythera, 87, a large island directly 
south of Laconia in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Cyzicus, 401, a Greek city on the 
Propontis, in Mysia. 



D 



Damippus, 483, a Spartan at the 
court of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse. He tried to per- 
suade the king not to abandon 
alliance with Rome. Marcellus 
gave him his liberty. 

Deiotarus, 309, tetrarch of Galatia 
in Asia Minor, and an old man in 
54 B.o. (cf. the Crassns, xvii. 1 f.). 
He was a faithful friend of the 
Romans in their Asiatic wars, and 
was rewarded by the senate, in 
63 B.C., with the title of King. 
Caesar could never be brought to 
pardon him for siding with 
Pompey. 

Demaratus the Corinthian, 39, a 
guest-friend of Philip of Macedon 
(cf. the Alexander, ix. 6 ; lvi.). 

Didyma, 175, in the territory of 
Miletus, the site of a famous 
temple of Apollo. 

Dionysius, 429, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.C. 

Dioscorides, 99, a pupil of Isocrates, 
author of a treatise on the Spar- 
tan polity, writing in the latter 
part of the fourth century B.C. 
(cf. the Lycurgus, xi. 4). 

Domitius (1), 137, 141, Gnaeus 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, son-in- 
law of China, and a partisan of 
Marius. When Sulla obtained 
the supreme power in 82 B.C., 
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Domitius fled to Africa, where he 
died in 81 B.O. 

Domitius (2), 251, 291, 295, 335, 
Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
consul in 54 B.C. He was a son- 
in-law of Cato, and one of the 
ablest supporters of the aristo- 
cratic party. He opposed both 
Pompey and Caesar until they 
quarrelled, then sided with Pom- 
pey. Caesar spared his life at Cor- 
tinium, in 49 B.o. (cf. the Caesar, 
xxxiv. 3 f.). He met his death 
at Pharsalus. 

Domitius (3), 257, 295, Gnaeus 
Domitius Calvinus (wrongly 
called Lucius Calvinus, p. 295), 
consul in 53 B.C. He was a sup- 
porter of Bibulus against Caesar 
in 59 B.C., but after 49 B.O. an 
active supporter of Caesar. After 
Pharsalus he was Caesar's lieu- 
tenant in Asia. 

Duris, 7, of Samos, a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, historian and, fox a 
time, tyrant of Samos, lived 
circa 350-280 B.C. 

Dyme, 187, the most westerly of the 
twelve cities of Achaia in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It had been destroyed 
by the Romans in 146 B.C. 

Dyrrachium, 279, 309, a city on 
the coast of Illyricum, known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 



E 

Ecbatana, 39, 417, an ancient city 
of Media, the residence of the 
Great King during the summer 
months. 

Eleusis, 69, 375, the sacred city of 
the Athenian mysteries, some 
twelve miles west of Athens. 

Engyium, 489 f., a city in the in- 
terior of Sicily, the exact site of 
which is unknown. 

Enna, 489, an ancient fortress-city 
nearly in the centre of Sicily. 

Ephesus, 17, 23, 493, one of the 
twelve Ionian cities in Lydia of 
Asia Minor, near the mouth of the 
river Cav'strus. 

Ephorus, 381, of Cyme, pupil of 
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Isocrates, author of a highly 
rhetorical history of Greece from 
the " Dorian Invasion " down to 
340 B.C., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 175, a city on the east 
coast of Argolis in Peloponnesus, 
famous for its shrine and cult of 
Aesculapius. 

Erasistratus, 41, otherwise un- 
known. 

Eudoxus, 471, of Cnidus, a pupil of 
Archytas, most famous as a 
mathematician and astronomer, 
flourished about 360 b.o. He 
taught philosophy at Athens. 

Eurypontidae, 329, one of the two 
royal families at Sparta ; the 
other was that of the Agidae. 

F 

Favonius, 275, 291, 309, 335, 
Marcus F., called the " Ape of 
Cato," aedile in 52 and praetor 
in 49 B.C. He joined Pompey in 
the East in spite of personal 
enmity to him, and accom- 
panied him in his flight from 

Flaminius, 443, 447, Caius F., 
consul in 223 B.C., a violent 
opponent of senate and aristo- 
crats. The Circus Flaminius and 
the Via Flaminia were con- 
structed during his aedileship 
(220 B.C.). Cf. the Marcellus, 
xxvii. 3. 

Fregellae, 517 f., 531, a city in S.E. 
Latium, on the river Liris. It 
was severely punished by Han- 
nibal in 211 B.C. for its fidelity to 
Rome. 

Fulvius (1), 503, Gnaeus Fulvius 
Flaccus, was praetor in 212 B.C., 
and received Apulia as his pro- 
vince, where, in 210 B.C., he was 
badly defeated (but not slain, as 
Plutarch says) by Hannibal. He 
had played the coward, and went 
into voluntary exile. 

Fulvius (2), 505, Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus, brother of Gnaeus, con- 
sul in 237, 224, 212, and 209 B.C. 
In 212 he captured Capua, which 
had gone over to Hannibal, and 
wreaked a dreadful vengeance 
upon the city. 



G 

Gabinius, 177, 183, 241, Aulus G., 
tribune of the people in 66, 
praetor in 61, consul with Piso in 
58 B.C., the year during which 
Cicero was exiled. He was 
recalled from his province of 
Syria in 55, prosecuted for taking 
bribes, and exiled. He died in 
48 B.C. 

Geraestus, 15, a town and promon- 
tory at the south-western extrem- 
ity of Euboea. 

Gordyene, 209, a rather indefinite 
district of Asia, lying south of 
Armenia and west of the river 
Tigris. 

H 

Hecatombaeon, 79, the first month 
of the Attic year, comprising 
parts of our June and July. 

Herennius, 159, Caius H., tribune of 
the people in 80 B.C. After the 
death of Sulla he joined Sertorius 
in Spain (76-72 B.C.). 

Hermagoras, 225, of Tenedos, a 
distinguished rhetorician in the 
times of Pompey and Cicero. 
He was a mere formalist. 

Hermione, 175, an ancient town at 
the south-eastern extremity of 
Argolis in Peloponnesus. 

Hexapyla, 483, 485, probably a 
section of the wall fortifying 
Epipolae, the triangular plateau 
to the west of Syracuse. 

Hiempsal, 145, king of Numidia 
after the Jugurthine war (111- 
106 B.C.), expelled from his 
throne by Gnaeus Domitius and 
restored to it by Pompey. 

Hiero, 457, 471 f.,Hiero II., king of 
Syracuse 270-216 B.C., for nearly 
half a century a faithful friend 
and ally of Rome. 

Hieronymus (1), 37, of Rhodes, a 
disciple of Aristotle, flourishing 
about 300 B.C., frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

Hieronymus (2), king of Syracuse 
216-215 B.C., successor to Hiero 
II., whose policy of friendship 
with Rome he forsook for alliance 
with Carthage. 
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Himera, 139, a Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily. 

Hippocrates, 469, 483, a Syracusan 
by birth, but educated at Car- 
thage. He served under Hanni- 
bal in Spain and Italy. He per- 
suaded Hieronymus, the young 
king of Syracuse, to abandon the 
Roman cause (216 B.C.). 

Hydrieus the Carian, 37, otherwise 
unknown. 

Hypsaeus, 263, Publius Plautius H., 
tribune of the people in 54 B.C., 
and candidate for the consul- 
ship. He was accused of corrupt 
practices, tried, and convicted. 
Pompey, whom he had devotedly 
served, forsook him in the hour 
of need. 

Hyrcania, 207 f., a district of Asia 
"lying south of the Caspian 
(Hyrcanian) Sea. 



I 

Iarbas (or Hiarbas), 143, a king of 
Numidia, set on the throne by 
Gnaeus Domitius, instead of 
Hiempsal. 

Iphicrates, 61, 343, a famous 
Athenian general, who increased 
the effectiveness of light-armed 
troops and defeated a Spartan 
division of heavy-armed men at 
Corinth in 392 B.C. He was 
prominent until about 348 B.C. 

Isthmus, 175, the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

Ithome, 399, see Messene. 



J 

Jason, 411, tyrant of Pherae in 
Thessaly, and active in Greek 
affairs from 377 to 370, the year 
of his death. He was succeeded 
by Alexander of Pherae. 

Juba, 315, 525, Juba II., king of 
Mauritania. He lived from 50 
B.C. to about 20 A.D., was edu- 
cated at Rome, and became a 
learned and voluminous writer. 
Among his works was a History 
of Rome. 



L 

Labienus, 293, Titus L., tribune of 
the people in 63 B.C., and devoted 
to Caesar's interests. He was an 
able and trusted legate of Caesar 
through most of the Gallic wars, 
but became jealous of his leader 
and deserted him for Pompey in 
49 B.C. After Pharsalus he fled 
to Africa, and after the battle of 
Thapsus (46 B.C.) to Spain, where 
he was the immediate cause of 
the defeat of the Pompeians at 
Munda and was slain (45 B.C.). 

Lacinium, 175, a promontory on the 
east coast of Bruttium, in Italy, 
some six miles south of Cro- 
tona. 

Larissa, 43 f., 307, 405, an impor- 
tant town in N.E. Thessaly, on 
the river Peneius. 

Lauron, 159, a small town in the 
S.E. part of Spain, south of 
Valentia, near the sea. 

Lentulus (1), 273, 325, Lucius 
Cornelius L. Cms, consul in 
49 B.C. with Claudius Marcellus, 
and a bitter opponent of Caesar 
(cf. the Caesar, xxx. 3). He 
joined Pompey in the East, fled 
with him from Pharsalus, and 
was put to death in Egypt. 

Lentulus (2), 307, see Spinther. 

Leontini, 469, a city of Sicily 
between Syracuse and Catana. 

Lepidus, 151 If., 197, 327 r Marcus 
Aemilius L , father of the trium- 
vir, praetor in Sicily in 81, consul 
in 78 B.C. 

Leucas, 175, an island in the Ionian 
Sea, lying close to the coast of 
Acarnania. 

Leuctra, 79, 391, and often, a village 
in Boeotia, south-west of Thebes, 
between Thespiae and Plataea, 
for ever memorable as the scene 
of the utter defeat of the Spartans 
by the Thebans in 371 B.C. 

Lindus, 521, an ancient and impor- 
tant town on the east coast of the 
island of Rhodes. 

Locri Epizephyrii, 515, a celebrated 

. Greek city on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, in Ilaiy, said to have 
been founded iu 760 B.O. 
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Luca (or Lucca), 249, a city of 
Liguria, N.E. of Pisa, a frontier- 
town of Caesar's province in good 
communication with Rome. 



M 

Macaria, 391, daughter of Heracles 
and Deiacelra. She slew herself 
in order to give the Athenians 
victory over Eurystheus. 

Maeotic Sea, 207, tne modern Sea of 
Azov. 

Magnesia, 421, 431, a district on the 
eastern coast of Thessaly. 

Mantinea, 85, 93 f., 99, 349, a 
powerful city in the eastern part 
of central Arcadia, in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Marcellinus, 249 f., Gnaeus Corne- 
lius Lentulus M. , consul in 56 B.C., 
a friend and advocate of Cicero, 
and persistently opposed to 
Pompey, who was driven by his 
hostility into alliance with Caesar. 

Marcellus, 269 f., Cains Claudius M.. 
consul in 50 B.C., a friend of 
Cicero and Pompey, and an un- 
compromising foe of Caesar. But 
after the outbreak of the civil war 
he remained quietly and timidly 
in Italy, and was finally par- 
doned by Caesar. He is not to 
be confounded with an uncle. 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, con- 
sul in 51, or with a cousin, Caius 
Claudius Marcellus, consul in 
49 B.C. 

Marcius, 445, Caius M. Figulus, 
consul in 162 B.C., and again in 
156 B.C. 

Maximus, 521, Valerius M., com- 
piler of a large collection of his- 
torical anecdotes, in the time of 
Augustus. 

Megara, 483, 489, a Greek city on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, 
between Syracuse and Catana, 
It was colonized from Megara in 
Greece Proper. 

Meliboea, 413, an ancient town on 
the sea-coast of Thessaly. 

Memmius, 141, Caius M., after this, 
Pornpey's quaestor in Spain, 
where he was killed in a battle 
with Sertorius (Sertorius, xxi.). 



Mendes, 107 f., a prominent city in 

the north of Egypt. 
Menecrates, 59, a Syracusan physi- 
cian at the court of Philip of 
Macedon 359-336 B.C. Accord- 
ing to Aelian (Var. Hist. xii. 51). 
it was from Philip that he got 
this answer. 
Menoeceus, 391, son of Creon the 
mythical king of Thebes. He 
sacrificed himself in order to give 
his city victory over the seven 
Argive chieftains. 
Meriones, 489, a Cretan hero of the 
Trojan war, the companion and 
friend of Idomeneus. 
Messala, 257, Marcus Valerius M., 
secured his election to the consul- 
ship in 53 B.C. by bribery, but 
still had Cicero's support. In 
the civil war he sided actively 
with Caesar. 
Messenia, Messene, 95, 99, 101, 331, 
417 f., the south-western district 
in Peloponnesus, in earliest times 
conquered by the Spartans. Its 
stronghold, Ithome, was included 
in the capital city built by Epa- 
rninondas in 369 B.C. and named 
Messene. The names Messenia 
and Messene are sometimes 
interchanged. 
Metellus (I), 121, (?) 187 f., Quintus 
Caecilius M. Creticus, consul in 
69 B.C., and from 68 to 66 B.C. 
engaged in subduing Crete. On 
his return to Home the partisans 
of Pompey prevented him from 
celebrating a triumph, for which 
he waited patiently outside of the 
city until 62 B.C. 
Metellus (2), 277 f., 333, Lucius 
Caecilius M. Creticus, a nephew 
of the preceding Metellus, is little 
known apart from the incident 
here narrated. 
Metellus (3), 133, 157 ff. 197, Quin- 
tus Metellus Pius, consul with 
Sulla in 80 B.C., and one of his 
most successful generals. After 
Sulla's death in 78 B.C., Metellus 
was sent as proconsul into Spain, 
to prosecute the war against 
Sertorius. He died about 63 B.C. 
Minucius, 447, Marcus M. Rufus, 
consul in 221 B.C., and in 217 
Master of Horse to the dictator 
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Fabius Maximus (Fab. Max. 
iv.-xiii.). It is not known in 
what year Minucius was dictator. 
Mithras, 175, a Persian sun-deity, 
whose worship subsequently 
spread over the whole Roman 
Empire. 

Mitylene, 225, 309 f., the chief city 

of the island of Lesbos. 
Mucia, 225 f., Pompey's third wife 

(cf. the Pompey, ix.\ and the 

mother by him of Gnaeus and 

Sextus Pompey. 
Mutina, 155, an important city of 

Cisalpine Gaul, south of the Po, 

the modern Modena. 



N 

Nabataeans, 293, a people occupy- 
ing the northern part of the 
Arabian peninsula, between the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Gulf. 

Neapolis (1), an ancient city of 
Campania, the modern Naples. 

Neapolis (2), a portion of what 
Plutarch calls the "outer city" 
of Syracuse, lying between Epi- 
polae and Achradina. 

Nepos, 521. 525, Cornelius N., a 
Roman biographer and historian, 
contemporary and friend of 
Cicero. 

Nola, 459, 463 f., an important city 
of Campania, about twenty miles 
S.E. of Capua. 



0 

Oppius, 139, Caius O. , an intimate 
friend of Caesar (cf. the Caesar, 
xvii.), author (probably) of Lives 
of Marius, Pompey, and Caesar. 

Orchomenus, 47 f., 377, 381 f., 523, 
a city in northern Boeotia, near 
the Copaic Lake. 

Oricum, 285, a town on the coast of 
Epirus, north of Apollonia. 



P 

Paeonia, 221, a district in Thrace, 

north of Macedonia. 
Paulus, 269, Lucius Aemilius P., 



consul in 50 B.C. with Claudius 
Marcellus. He had been a violent 
opponent of Caesar. 
Pelusium, 317, a strong frontier- 
town on the eastern branch of the 
Nile. 

Perpenna, 137, 159, 163 f., Marcus 
P. Vento, a leading partisan of 
Marius. On the death of Sulla 
(78 B.C.) he joined Lepidus in his 
attempt to win the supreme 
power, and, failing here, retired 
to Spain, where he served under 
Sertorius. 

Petelia, 515, an ancient city of 
Bruttium, north of Crotona. 

Petra, 221, the capital city of the 
Nabataeans, about half way 
between the Dead Sea and the 
Arabian Gulf. 

Pharnabazus, 21, 29, 33 f., 47, 63, 
satrap of the Persian provinces 
about the Hellespont from 412 to 
393 B 0 

Pharsaliis, Pharsalia, 45, 293, 301, 
335, 409, 423, a city and plain in 
southern Thessaly. 

Pherae, 403, 407 f., 419, 433, a city 
in south-eastern Thessaly. 

Pherecydes, 391, possibly Phere- 
cydes of Syros is meant, a semi- 
mythical philosopher of the sixth 
century B.C., about whose death 
many fantastic tales were told. 

Philippus, 119, 157, Lucius Marcius 
P., consul in 91 B.C., and a distin- 
guished orator, a supporter of 
the popular party. He died 
before Pompey's return from 
Spain (71 B.C.). 

Philistus, 429, the Syracusan, an 
eye-witnes3 of the events of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse (415- 
413 B.C.), which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

Phlius, Phliasians, 67, a city in N.E. 

Peloponnesus, south of Sicyon. 
Phthiotis, 419, 431, a district in S.E. 

Thessaly. 
Picenum, 443, a district in N.E. 

Italy. 

Piso (1), Caius Calpurnius P., consul 
in 67 B.C., a violent aristocrat, 
afterwards proconsul for the 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, 
which he plundered. He must 
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have died before the outbreak of 
civil war. 
Piso (2), Lucius Calpurnius P. 
Caesorinus, consul in 58 B.C., 
through Caesar's influence, re- 
called from Ms province of 
Macedonia in 55 because of 
extortions, consul again in 50 B.C. 
at Caesar's request, and after 
Caesar's death a supporter of 
Antony. 

Plancus, 263, Titus Minutius P. 
Bursa, accused of fomenting the 
disorders following the death of 
Clodius (52 B.C.), found guilty 
and exiled. Pompey, whose 
ardent supporter he was, deserted 
him in the hour of need. Caesar 
restored him to civic rights soon 
after 49 B.C. 

Plataea, 377, 401, an ancient and 
celebrated city in S.W. Boeotia, 
near the confines of Attica, where 
the Persians under Mardonius 
were defeated by the allied 
Greeks in 489 B.C. 

Pollio, 305, Caius Asinius P., a 
famous orator, poet, and histori- 
rian, 76 b.c-4 a.d. He was an 
intimate friend of Caesar (cf. the 
Caesar, xxxii. 5). fought under 
him in Spain and Africa, and after 
Caesar's death supported Octa- 
vian. After 29 B.C. he devoted 
himself entirely to literature, and 
was a patron of Vergil and Horace. 
None of his works have come 
down to us. 

Polybius, 381, of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, the Greek historian of 
the Punic Wars, born about 
204 B.C., long resident in Rome, 
and an intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio, with whom he 
was present at the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 B.C. 

Poseidonius, 225, 437, 459, 491, 521, 
of Apameia, in Syria, a Stoic 
philosopher, a pupil of Panaetius 
at Athens, contemporary wilh 
Cicero, who often speaks of him 
and occasionally corresponded 
with him. 

Potheinus, 317, one of the guardians 
of the young Ptolemy. He 
plotted against Caesar when he 
came to Alexandreia, and was put 



to death by him (cf. the Caesar, 
xlviii. f.). 

Ptolemy, 405 f., assassinated King 
Alexander II. of Macedon in 
307 B.C., held the supreme power 
for three years, and was then 
himself assassinated by the young 
king, Perdiccas III. 

Publius, 261, 311, Publius Licinius 
Crassus Dives, son of Marcus 
Crassus the triumvir. He was 
Caesar's legate in Gaul 58-55 B.C., 
followed his father to the East in 
54, and was killed by the Par- 
tisans near Carrhae (cf. the 
Crassus, xxv.). 
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Roscius, 181, Lucius R. Otho. As 
one of the tribunes of the people 
in 67 B.C., he introduced the un- 
popular law which gave the 
knights special seats in the 
theatre. 

Rullus, 149, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus R., five times consul, the 
last time in 295 B.C., when he was 
victorious over Gauls, Etruscans, 
Samnites and Umbrians in the 
great battle of Sentinum. 

Rutilius, 213, Publius R. Rufus, 
consul in 105 B.C., unjustly exiled 
in 92 B.C., retired to Smyrna, 
where he wrote a history of his 
own times. 
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Samothrace, 175, 521, a large island 
in the northern Aegean Sea, some 
twenty miles off the coast of 
Thrace, celebrated for its mys- 
teries (cf. the Alexander, ii. 1). 

Sardis, 25, the capital city of the 
ancient kingdom of Lydia, and, 
later, the residence of the Persian 
satraps of Asia Minor. 

Saturnalia, 205, a festival of Saturn, 
held at this time on the nine- 
teenth of December. See the 
Sulla, xviii. 5. 

Scipio (1), 149, 315, Publius Corne- 
lius S. Africanus Major, the con- 
queror of Hannibal, His con- 
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quest of Spain occupied the years 
210-202 B.C. 

Scipio (2), Lucius Cornelius S. 
Asiaticus, belonged to the Marian 
party in the civil wars, and was 
consul in 83 B.C., the year when 
Sulla returned from the East. 
Cf. the Sulla, xxviii. 1-3. He 
was proscribed in 82, and fled to 
Massilia, where he died. 

Scipio (3), 261, 279, 2S9, 295, 327, 
Pnblius Cornelius S. Nasica, 
adopted by Metellus Pius and 
therefore called Quintus Caecilius 
Metellus Pius S., or Metellus 
Scipio, was made Pompey's col- 
league in the consulship late in 
the year 52 B.C., and became a 
determined foe of Caesar. He 
was proconsul in Syria, joined 
Pompey in 48 B.C., commanded 
his centre at Pharsalus, fled to 
Africa, aud killed himself after 
the battle of Thapsus (46 B.C.). 
Though a Scipio by birth, a 
Metellus by adoption, and a son- 
in-law of Pompey, he was rapa- 
cious and profligate. 

Scipio (4), 445, Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Corculum, cele- 
brated as jurist and orator, 
consul in 162 B.C. (when he 
abdicated on account of faulty 
auspices), and again in 155 B.C. 

Scirophorion, 79, a month of the 
Attic year comprising portions of 
our May and June. 

Scotussa, 293, 413. a town in central 
Thessaly, N.E. of Pharsalus. 

Scythia, 221, a general term for the 
vast regions north of the Euxine 

Seleucia, 317, probably the Seleucia 
in Syria on the river Orontes. 

Sertorius, 155-167, 197, Quintus S., 
was born in a small Sabine village, 
began his military career in 
105 B.C., was a consistent oppo- 
nent of the aristocracy, retired to 
Spain in 82, where for ten years 
and until his death he was the 
last hope of the Marian party. 
See Plutarch's Sertorius. 

Servilius, 151, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Isauricus, probably the 
consul of 79 B.C., who obtained a 
triumph over Cilicia in 74, and 
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died in 44 B.C. His son, of the 
same name, was consul with 
Caesar in 48 B.C., though a 
member of the aristocratic party. 

Simonides, 3, of Ceos, the greatest 
lyric poet of Greece, 556-467 B.C. 

Sinope, 223, an important Greek 
city on the southern coast of the 
Euxine Sea, west of Amisus. 

Sinora (or Sinoria), a fortress-city 
on the frontier between Greater 
and Lesser Armenia. 

Soli, 187, an important town on the 
coast of Cilicia, not to be con- 
founded with the Soli on the 
island of Cyprus. See Xenophon 
Anab., i. 2, 24. 

Sophene, 203, a district of western 
Armenia. 

Spartacus, 197, a Thracian gladia- 
tor, leader of the servile insurrec- 
tion (73-71 B.C.). Ci . the Crassus, 
viii-xi. 

Spinther, 245, 291, 307, Publius 
Cornelius Lentulus S., consul in 
57 B.C., took part against Caesar 
in 49, was captured by him at 
Corflnium, but released. He 
then joined Pompey, and after 
Pharsalus fled with him to Egypt. 

Strabo, 117, 123, Gnaeus Pompeius 
Sextus S., consul in 89 B.C., in 
which year he celebrated a 
triumph for his capture of 
Asculum. He tried to be neutral 
in the civil wars of Sulla and 
Marius. In 87 B.O. he was killed 
by lightning. 

Sucro, 159, a river in S.E. Spain, 
between Valentia and Lauron. 

Susa, 39, 417, an ancient city of 
Persia, residence of the Great 
King during the spring months. 

Sybaris, 341, a famous Greek city of 
Italy, on the west shore of the 
gulf of Tarentum, founded in 
720 B.C., noted for its wealth and 
luxury. 
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Tachos, 101-107, king of Egypt for 
a short time during the latter part 
of the reign of Artaxerxes II. of 
Persia (405-362 B.C.). Deserted 
by his subjects and mercenaries, 
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he took refuge at the court of 

Artaxerxes III., where he died. 
Taenarum, 175, a promontory at 

the southern extremity of La- 

conia, in Peloponnesus. 
Tanagra, 377, a town in eastern 

Boeotia, between Thebes and 

Attica. 

Tarentum, 493, 507, a Greek city in 
S.E. Italy. It surrendered to 
the Romans in 272 B.C., was 
betrayed into the hands of 
Hannibal in 212, and recovered 
by Fabius Maximus in 209. 

Taurus, 185, a range of mountains 
in Asia Minor, running eastward 
from Lycia to Cilicia. 

Taygetus, 417, a lofty mountain 
range between Laconia and Mes- 
senia, in Peloponnesus. 

Tegea, 95, an ancient and powerful 
city in S.E. Arcadia, in Pelopon- 
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Tegyra,'77, 377 ff., 387, 525, a vil- 
lage in northern Boeotia, near 
Orchomenus. 

Tempe, Vale of, 307, the gorge 
between Mounts Olympus and 
Ossa in N.E. Thessaly, through 
which the river Peneius makes its 
way to the sea. 

Theodotus of Chios (or Samos), 317, 
325, brought to Caesar the head 
and signet-ring of Pompey. 

Theophanes, 213, 225, 247, 315, 
319, of Mitylene in Lesbos, a 
learned Greek who made Pom- 
pey's acquaintance during the 
Mithridatic war, and became his 
intimate friend and adviser. He 
wrote a eulogistic history of 
Pompey's campaigns. After 
Pompey's death he was pardoned 
by Caesar, and upon Ms own 
death (after 44 b.o.) received 
divine honours from the Lesbians. 

Theophrastus, 5. 103, the most 
famous pupil oi Aristotle, and his 
successor as head of the Peripa- 
tetic school of philosophy at 
Athens. He was born at Eresos 
in Lesbos, and died at Athens in 
287 B.C., at the age of eighty- 
five. 

Theopompus, 27, 87, 91, of Chios, a 
fellow-pupil of I socrates with 
Ephorus, wrote anti-Athenian 



histories of Greece from 411 to 
394 B.C. and of Philip of Macedon 
from 360 to 336 B.O. 

Thermodon, 209, a river of Pontus 
in Northern Asia Minor, empty- 
ing into the Euxine Sea. 

Thesmophoria, 353, a festival in 
honour of Demeter as goddess of 
marriage, celebrated at Athens 
for three days in the middle of the 
month Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.). 

Thespiae, 67 f., 97, 373 ff., an 
ancient city in S.W. Boeotia, 
north of Plataea. 

Thetis, 423, a sea-nymph, wife of 
Peleus and mother of Achilles. 

Thriasian plain, 69, 357, a part of 
the plain about Eleusis, in S.W. 
Attica. 

Timagenes, 245, a Greek historian, 
of the time of Augustus, origin- 
ally a captive slave. The bitter- 
ness of his judgments brought 
him into disfavour. 

Timagoras, 419, an ambassador 
from Athens to the Persian court 
in 387 B.C. He spent four years 
there, and took part with Pelopi- 
das rather than with his own col- 
league, Leon. He revealed state 
secrets for pay, and it was this 
which cost him his life. 

Timotheus (1), 345, son of Conon 
the great Athenian admiral. He 
was made general in 378 B.O., and 
about 360 was at the height of his 
popularity and glory. 

Timotheus (2), 39, of Miletus, a 
famous musician and poet, 446- 
357 B.C. His exuberant and 
florid style conquered its way to 
great popularity. 

Tisaphernes, 21 f., 27, Persian 
satrap of lower Asia Minor from 
414 B.C., and also, after the death 
of Cyrus the Younger in 401, of 
maritime Asia Minor, till his 
death in 359 B.C. 

Tithraustes, 27. After succeeding 
Tisaphernes in his satrapy, 
Tithraustes tried in vain to induce 
Agesilaiis to return to Greece, and 
then stirred up a war in Greece 
against Sparta, in consequence of 
which Agesilaiis was recalled. 

Trallians, 43, no tribe of this name 
is now known to have lived in 
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Thrace, nor are they mentioned 
in Herodotus (vii. 110). 

Trebonius, 251j Caius T., tribune of 
the people m 55 B.C., and an 
instrument of the triumvirs. He 
was afterwards legate of Caesar 
in Gaul, and loaded with favours 
by him, but was one of the con- 
spirators against his life. 

Tullus, 275, Lucius Volcatius T., 
consul in 66 B.C., a moderate, who 
took no part in the civil war. 

Tyche, 485, a portion of what Plu- 
tarch calls the " outer city " of 
Syracuse, lying between Epipo- 
lae and Achradlna. 

V 

Valentia, 159, an important town 
in S.E. Spain, south of Saguntum. 



Valerius, 147, Marcus V. Maximum, 
dictator in 494 B.C., defeated and 
triumphed over the Sabines. 

Vatinius, 251, Publius V., had been 
tribune of the people in 59 B.C., 
and was a paid creature of 
Caesar. He was one of Caesar's 
legates in the civil war, and, after 
Pharsalus, was entrusted by him 
with high command in the East. 

Venusia, 515, a prosperous city of 
Apulia, a stopping place for 
travellers on the Appian Way 
from Rome to Brundisium. It 
was the birthplace of the poet 
Horace. 

Vibullius, 285, Lucius V. Rufus, a 
senator, captured by Caesar at 
Corfmium, at the outbreak of the 
war, and again in Spain, but 
pardoned both times. 
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Demosthenes I : Olynthiacs, Philippics and Minor Ora 

tions. I.-XVI1. and XX. J. H. Vince. (2nd Imp.) 
Demosthenes II : De Corona and De Falsa Leoatione. 

C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Demosthenes III : Meidias, Androtion, Aristocrates, 

Timocrates and Aristooeiton, I. and II. J. H. Vince. 

(2nd Imp.) 

Demosthenes IV- VI : Private Orations and In Neaeram. 

A. T. Murray. (Vol. IV. 2nd Imp.) 
Demosthenes VII : Funeral Speech, Erotio Essay, Exordia 

and Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 
Dio Cassius : Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. (Vols. 1. 

and II. 3rd Imp., Vols. III.-IX. 2nd Imp.) 
Dio Chrysostom. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. 6 Vols. 

(Vols. I.-III. 2nd Imp.) 
Diodorus Siculus. 12 Vols. Vols. I. -VI. C. H. Oldfather. 

Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. IX. and X. R. M. Geer. 

(Vols. I.-III. 2nd Imp.) 
Diogenes Laertius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., 

Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus : Roman Antiquities. Spel- 

man's translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. (Vols. I.-IV. 

2nd Imp.) 

Epictetus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Euripides. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and II. 1th Imp., 

III. and IV. 6th Imp.) Verse trans. 
Eusebius : Ecclesiastical History. Kirsopp Lake and 

J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vol. II. 4th Imp.) 
Galen : On the Natural Faculties. A. J. Brock. (4th Imp.) 
The Greek Anthology. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. (Vols. I. and 

II. 5th Imp., Vol. III. 4th Imp., Vols. IV. and V. 3rd Imp.) 
Greek Elegy and Iambus with the Anacreontea. J. M. 

Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vol. II. 2nd Imp.) 
The Greek Bucolic Poets (Theocritus, Bion, Moschus). 

J. M. Edmonds. (1th Imp. revised.) 
Greek Mathematical Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. (2nd 

Imp. ) 

Herodes. Cf. Theophrastus : Characters. 
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Herodotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. l.-III. 4th Imp.. 

Vol. IV. 3rd Imp.) 
Hesiod and The Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

(1th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 
Hippocrates and the Fragments of Heracleitus. W. H. S. 

Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 
Homer : Iliad. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 1th Imp., 

Vol. II. 6th Imp.) 
Homer: Odyssey. A.T.Murray. 2 Vols. [8th Imp.) 
Isaeus. E. W. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

Isocrates. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 
St. John Damascene : Barlaam and Ioasaph. Rev. G. R. 

Woodward and Harold Mattingly (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Josephtjs. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 

Vols. I.-VII. (Vol. V. 3rd lmp. t Vol. VI. 2nd Imp.) 
Julian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. 1. and II. '3rd 

Imp., Vol. III. 2nd Imp.) 
Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. l.-V. (Vols. I. and 

II. 4th Imp., Vol. III. 3rd Imp., Vols. IV. and V. 2nd Imp.) 
Lycophron. Cf. Callimachus. 

Lyra Graeca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Imp., 

Vol. II. revised and enlarged, and III. 3rd Imp.) 
Lysias. W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

Manetho. W. G. Waddell : Ptolemy : Tetrabiblos. F. E. 

Robbins. (2nd Imp.) 
Marcus Adrelitjs. C. R. Haines. (4th Imp. revised.) 
Menander. F. G. Allinson. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Minor Attic Orators (Antiphon, Andocides, Lycurous, 

Demades, Dinarchus, Hypereides). K. J. Maidment and 

J. 0. Burrt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 
Nonnos : Dionysiaca. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. (Vol. III. 

2nd Imp. ) 

Oppian, Colluthus, Tryphiodorus. A. W. Mair. (2nd Imp.) 
Papyri. Non -Literary Selections. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 

Edgar. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) Literary Selections. 

Vol. I. (Poetry). D. L. Page. (3rd Imp.) 
Parthenius. Of. Daphnis and Chloe. 

Pausanias : Description of Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 

Vols, and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

(Vols. I. and III. 3rd Imp., -Vols. II., IV. and V. 2nd Imp.) 
Philo. 10 Vols. Vols. l.-V.; F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 

Whitaker. Vols. VI.-IX. ; F. H. Colson. (Vols. I.-IIL, 

V.-IX. 2nd Imp., Vol. IV. 3rd Imp.) 
Philo : two supplementary Vols. (Translation only.) Ralph 

Marcus. 

Philostratus : The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. F. C. 

Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 4th Imp., Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 
Philostratus : Imagines ; Callistratus : Descriptions. 

A. Fairbanks. 

Philostratus and Eunapius : Lives of the Sophists. 

Wilmer Cave Wright. (2nd Imp.) 
Pindar. Sir J. E. Sandys. (1th Imp. revised.) 
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Plato : Charmides, Alcibiades, Hipparchus, The Lovers, 
Theages, Minos and Epinomis. W. R. M. Lamb. (2nd 
Imp.) 

Plato : Cratylus, Parmenides, Greater Hippias. Lesser 

Hippias. H. N. Fowler. (ith Imp.) 
Plato : Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. 

H. N. Fowler. ( 1 Ith Imp. ) 
Plato : Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus. W. R. M. 

Lamb. (3rd Imp. revised.) 
Plato : Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (3rd Imp.) 
Plato : Lysis, Symposium, Gorgias. W. R. M. Lamb. (bth 

Imp. revised.) 

Plato : Republic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp., 

Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 
Plato : Statesman, Philebus. H. N. Fowler; Ion. W. R. M. 

Lamb, (ith Imp.) 
Plato : Theaetetus and Sophist. H. N. Fowler, {ith Imp.) 
Plato : Timaeus, Critias, Clitopho, Menexenus, Epistulae. 

Rev. R. G. Bury. (3rd Imp.) 
Plutarch: Moralia. 14 Vols. Vols. l.-V. F. C Babbitt; 

Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H. N. Fowler. (Vols. I., 

III., and X. 2nd Imp.) 
Plutarch : The Parallel Lives. B. Perrin. 1 1 Vols. 

(Vols. I., II., VI., VII., and XI. 3rd Imp., Vols. III.-V. and 

VIII.-X. 2nd Imp.) 
Polybius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Procopius : History of the Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

(Vol. I. 3rd Imp., Vols. II.-VII. 2nd Imp.) 
Ptolemy : Tetrabiblos. Cf. Manetho. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus. A. S. Way. Verse trans. (3rd Imp.) 
Sextus Empiricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. (Vol. L. 3rd 

Imp., III. 2nd Imp.) 
Sophocles. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 10th Imp. Vol. II. 6th 

Imp.) Verse trans. 
Strabo : Geography. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I., V., 

and VIII. '3rd Imp., Vols. II., III., IV., VI., and VII. 2nd Imp.) 
Theophrastus : Characters. J. M. Edmonds. Herodes. 

etc. A. D. Knox. (3rd Imp.) 
Theophrastus : Enquiry into Plants. Sir Arthur Hort, 

Bart. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 
Thucydides. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. ith Imp., Vols. 

II., III., and IV. 3rd Imp. revised.) 
Tryphiodorus. Cf. Oppian. 

Xenophon : Cyropaedia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. ith 

Imp., Vol. II. 3rd Imp.) 
Xenophon : Hellenica, Anabasis, Apology, and Symposium. 

C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols. I. and III. 

3rd Imp., Vol. II. ith Imp.) 
Xenophon : Memorabilia and Oeconomicus. E. C. Marchant. 

(3rd Imp.) 

Xenophon : Scripta Minora. E. C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.). 
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IN PREPARATION 



Greek Authors 

Aristotle : De Mundo, etc. D. Furley and E. S. Forster. 
Aristotle : History of Animals. A. L. Peck. 
Callimachus : Fragments. C. A. Trypanis. 
Plotinus : A. H. Armstrong. 



Latin Authors 

St. Augustine ; City of God. 

Cicero : Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelio, De Provinciis 
Consularibus, Pro Balbo. J. H. Freese and R. Gardner 
Phaedrus Ben E. Perry. 
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Plutarch's lives. ^612 

vol. 5< 



